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CHAPTER VIII. 

KUSSIA AND POLAKD, FROM THE PEACE OF 1815 TO THE 
ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS IN 1825. 



1. Great as have been the changes, 
marvellous the events, of recent times, 
in all countries, the most wonderful 
have occurred in different and distant 
parts of the world, where they exceed 
everything not only witnessed by con- 
temporaries, but recorded by history 
of former periods. "We are too near 
them to measure their proportions 
with the eye ; future times, which be- 
come acquainted with them at a dis- 
tance from the ear, or ai*e witnesses, 
after the lapse of ages, of their effects, 
will more correctly estimate their rela- 
tive magnitude and importance. The 
simultaneous growth of the Russian 
power in Europe and Asia, of the 
United States in America, and of the 
British empire in India and Australia, 
stand forth pre-eminent in this age of 
wonders. Great changes in human 
affairs — the overthrow of aged, the 
rise of youthfol empires — the realisa- 
tion of the dreams of the Crusaders — 
the dwindling away of the Mohamme- 
dan fjEuth, the boundless extension of 
the Christian — the restoration of a 
European and civilised empire on the 
shores of the Euxine — vast transplan- 
tations of mankind to the East and 
the "West — ^the rolling back of the tide 
of civilisation to the land of its birth 
—the peopling of a new world with 
the race oi Ja^et — are obviously con- 
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nected with, or the direct consequence 
of, these events. The effects they have 

Sroduced will always be regarded as a 
ecirive turnmg.poLt in thTLmak .,f 
mankind; not less memorable thuu 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire — 
not less prolific of consequences than 
the Reformation in Europe, and the dis- 
covery of America. Nor have the gifts 
of Providence been wanting to aid in 
the mighty movement, and carry it out 
in accordance with the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind. If to the age of Co- 
lumbus it gave the compass and the art 
of printing, to that succeeding Napoleon 
it gave st^un- navigation, railway com- 
munication, and the electee telegraph ; 
and if the activity of the former period 
was stimulated by the grant to man of 
the silver mines of Potosi and Mexico, ' 
the enterprise of the latter was still 
more powerfully aroused by the dis- 
covery of the gold-laden fields of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. 

2. Vast and powerful as the Russian 
empire was when its children, in emu- 
lation of those of Numantium, appUed 
the torch to the palaces of Moscow, or 
carried their victorious arms to the 
heights of Montmartre and the banks 
of tne Seine, it had not then attained 
half the influence and importance 
which it has since acquired. The vic- 
tory of Alexander doubled its power — 
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the overthrow of Napoleon halved its 
enemies. Independent of the immense 
increase of influence and importance, 
which necessarUy and immediately re- 
salted from the aestruction of the vast 
armament which Napoleon had mar- 
shalled for its destniction, and the 
proud pre-eminence conceded to it in 
the diplomatic negotiations of Vienna, 
the physical resources and territorial 
extent of Russia had been enormously 
augmented during, and by the results 
of, the struffgle. It was hard to say 
whether it nad prospered most from 
victory or defeat. The carnage of Ey- 
lau, the overthrow of Tilsit, led onlv 
to the incorporation of Finland with 
its vast dominions, the acquisition of 
a considerable territory from its ally 
Prussia, the consolidation of its power 
in the Caucasus and Georgia, and the 
incorporation of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and extension of its southern 
frontier to the Danube. And although, 
during the first agonies of the French 
invasion, these valuable provinces were 
in part abandoned, and the Pruth was 
fixed on as the boundary in the mean 
time of the empire, yet it was at the 
time evident, wnat the event has since 
abimdantly proved, that this unwonted 
retirement oi the Russian eagle was for 
a time only ; and that their march to- 
wards Constantinople, conquering and 
to conquer, was destined to be not per- 
manently arrested. 

3. But the great and lasting acqui- 
sition of Russia, from the result of the 
war, was that of the Grand-dtjchy of 
Waesaw. This important territory, 
which brings the Russian outposts 
within a comparatively- short distance 
of botii Vienna and Berlin, and rend- 
ers the influence of its diplomacy irre- 
nstible in eastern Europe, was virtu- 
ally annexed to Russia by the treaty 
of Vienna in 1815 ; for although, by 
the strenuous efforts of Lord Castle- 
reagh and M. Talleyrand, its immedi- 
ate incorporation with the dominions 
of the Cfear was prevented, yet this 
was done only by its establishment as 
a state nominally independent, but 
really part of his vast territories. The 
grand -duchy of Warsaw was erected 
into a separate monarchy, but the 



Emperor Alexander was at its head : 
his brother, the Grand-duke Constau- 
tine, was his viceroy, and Russian in- 
fluence was predominant in its coun- 
cils. A constitutional monarchy, and 
the form at least of representative 
institutions, were, by the strenuous 
efforts of France and England, estab- 
lished at "Warsaw ; but it was the 
form only. National habits and char- 
acter proved stronger, as is ever the 
case, than diplomatic changes ; free- 
dom was found to be unavailing to a 
nation when it was conferred, not by 
domestic effort, but by foreign inter- 
vention ; and the prosperity commu- 
nicated to the Poles by the vigour of 
Russian rule, and the organisation of 
Russian power, proved only an addi- 
tion to the strength of Russia, when, 
after an unsuccessful and ill-judge<l 
revolt, the grand-duchy was formally 
incorporated with her dominions. 

4. The grand - duchy of Warsaw, 
which the treaty of Vienna in this 
manner handed over to Russia, con- 
tained, in 1846, 4,865,000 inhabi- 
tants ; it extends over 47,000 square 
geographical miles (about half more 
than Ireland), the people being thinly 
scattered over it, at the rate or 100 to 
the square mile ; and the land under 
cultivation within its limits amounts 
to 5,444,000 dessicUines, or 14,000,000 
English acres, being at the rate only 
of 1.12 dessiatine (three acres) to each 
inhabitant.* As the soil is generally 
rich, everjrwhere level, and for the 
most part capable of yielding the 
finest wheaten crops, it is evident 
that the inhabitants might be five 
times their present amount, not only 
without any diminution, but with a 
great and durable increase in their 
comfort and wellbeins. But the char- 
acter of the Poles, like that of tlie 
Celts, ardent, enthusiastic, and daring, 
but gay, volatile, and inscmdcmty had 
rendered these ^ifts of nature of little 
avail, and retamed the nation in a 
state of internal poverty and external 
weakness, when the means of attain- 
ing the reverse of both were within 

* The Russian dessiatine, by which all their 
land is measured, contains .2| acres nearlyi 
the acre being 87 of a dessiatine. 
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their power. Great part of the coun- 
try was overshadowed by dark forests 
of fir ; vast swamps extended alons 
the margin of the rivers, and formed 
morasses and lakes in the interior, 
which chilled the atmosphere around ; 
and even where cultivation had crept 
into the wilderness, it was in such a 
rude and imperfect manner as bespoke 
rather* the weakness of savage than the 
powers of civilised man. 

5. The new Kingdom of Poland, on 
the throne of which the Emperor of 
Kussia was placed, was proclaimed at 
Warsaw on the 20th June 1815. It 
consisted of the grand-duchy of War- 
saw, as it existed in the time of Napo- 
leon, with the exception of the citv 
and little territory of Cracow, whicn 
was erected into a separate republic, 
the salt mines of Wicleiza, which 
were ceded to Austria, and the grand- 
duchy of Posen, which was set apart 
to Prussia. Still the portion left for 
Eussia was veiy great, and formed an 
immense addition to its already co- 
lossal strength ; for it brought its 
dominions almost into the centre of 
Europe, and left the capitals of Austria 
and Prussia within ten days' march 
of its frontiers, without a fortified 
town or defensible frontier between. 
It added, too, the military strength 
of a warlike race, celebrated in every 
age for their heroic exploits, to the 
Russian standards — men whom Na- 
poleon has characterised as those of 
all Europe who most readily become 
soldiers. They formed at this time a 
willing and valuable addition to the 
Muscovite legions, for the Poles clung 
to this little kingdom, as a nucleus 
from which might arise the restora- 
tion of their lost nationality ; and the 
benevolent dispositions and known 
partiality for Poland of the Emperor 
Alexander inspired the warmest hopes 
that this long-wished-for result might 
take place. The strength and vigour 
which were ere long communicated to 
the new kingdom by the Russian 
administration, caused the country 
rapidly to prosper in the most re- 
markable manner in all its material 
interests ; while the shadow, at least, 
of representative institutions, which 



was obtained for it by the efforts of 
Lord Castlereagh at the Congress of 
Vienna, flatter^ the secret hope that, 
with its lost nationality, the much- 
loved liberties of Poland might one 
day be restored. 

6. The Grand-duke Constantine, 
who was placed as viceroy at the head 
of the Government of this infant king- 
dom, was one of those strange and 
bizarre characters which occur but 
seldom in history, and can be pro- 
duced only by a temporary, and, in 
some degree, fortuitous blending of 
the dispositions of various races, and 
the feelings produced by different 
states of socie^. The second son of 
the Emperor Paul (son of the cele- 
brated Empress Catherine) and the 
Piincess Sophia of Wiirtemberg, he 
was bom on 8th May 1779, and 
chiistened Constantine, from the de- 
sign of that aspiring potentate to 
place, him on the throne of Constan- 
tinople, and restore the Byzantine 
empire, as an appanage of the im- 
perial house of Russia. He was mar- 
ried on 26th February 1796 to a prin- 
cess of the house of Saxe-Coburg ; but 
the marriage proved unfortunate, and 
was soon followed by a separation. 
The savage manners and despotic in- 
clinations of the Grand -duke were 
speedily felt as insupportable by a 
princess accustomed to the polished 
and considerate manners of European 
society.* He soon after entered on 
the career of arms, and in it from the 
very first he greatly distinguished 
himself. His first essay in real war- 
fare was in 1799, under Suwarroff on 
the bimks of the Po, where his daring 
character and headlong valour were 
very conspicuous. Subsequently he 
joined the Allied army, at the head of 
his splendid regiment of cuirassiers, 
in the plains of Moravia in 1805 ; and 
by the glorious charges, in which he 
defeated the best regiments of the Im- 
perial Guard, and captured an eagle, 

* The anthor has been informed by a lady, 
to whom the Grand-dnchess herself recounted 
it, that, in some of his fits of passion, he used 
to make her rise daring the n^'ght, and lie 
across the threshold of the door of their 
apartment t 
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had all but changed the face of Europe 
on the field of Austerlitz. Subse- 
quently he arrested the triumphant 
march of Napoleon at Eylau, and 
nearly closed his career amidst the 
snows of Poland. He went through 
the whole campaigns of 1812, 181S, 
and 1814, in Kussia, Germany, and 
France, and attended the victorious 
march of his countr^en from Mos- 
cow to Paris. * He did not accompany 
them to London, but attended the 
Congress of Vienna, from whence he 
proceeded to take possession of his 
new kingdom in June 1815. 

7. His character and habits but ill 
qualified him for the task. Bom on 
tne confines of Europe and Asia, in- 
heriting the Tartar blood, warmed b^ 
the Sciavonian temperament, his On- 
ontal character had never yielded to 
the manners or civilisation of Europe. 
He was an emblem of the nations of 
which he was so nearly the head : re- 
finement had never penetrated the inte- 
rior—the delicacy and graces of polish- 
ed manners were on the surface only. 
His countenance, which was strongly 
characterised by the Tartar features, 
and severely marked by the small- 
pox, was ill-favoured and ungainly; 
but his manners were polished in so- 
ciety, and no one, when so inclined, 
cordd be more wmning and attractive. 
But the real disposition was widely 
different ; he had nothing mild or 
gentle in his temperament. He rival- 
led Richard Coeur - de - Lion in his 
valour in the field, but he surpassed 
him also in the vehemence with which 
he ruled the cabinet, and the acts of 
tyranny by which both his public 
administration and private life were 
characterised. Violent, capricious, and 
irritable, he could never brook contra- 
diction, and when inflamed by passion, 
indulged his vehement disposition by 
frightful and disgraceful acts of cruelty. 
He was an untamed savage, armed 
with the power and animated by the 
imperious disposition of an Eastern 
sultan, imperfectly veiled over by the 
chivalrous manners of modem Europe. 

* The ftutbor met him frequently thei-e in 
1814, and the chief traits in this description 
are taken from his own obsen'ation. 



Yet was the savage not destitute of 
generous sentiments ; he could occa- 
sionally do noble thin^ ; and though 
the discipline he mamtained in his 
troops was extremely severe, yet it 
was redeemed, and their affections 
won, by frequent acts of kindness. 
The close of his public career was- 
very remarkable, and afforded a me- 
morable proof of what is the real van- 
quisher of the savage dispositions of 
man, and how love can melt even the 
most ferocious bosoms. Such was the 
influence which a Polish lady of charm- 
ing and fascinating manners acquired 
over him, that he sacrificed for her 
the most splendid prospects which the 
world could offer ; and it will appear 
in the sequel that ** all for love, or 
the world well lost," was, to the as- 
tonishment of Europe, realised by an 
Oriental prince, the heir to the great- 
est empire in Christendom. 

8. As might have been expected 
from a prince of such a character and 
habits, nis chief attention was concen- 
trated on the army. On the 11th De- 
cember 1815, when the annexation of 
Poland to the Russian crown was seri- 
ously contested in the Congress of Vi- 
enna, Constantine addressed to it an 
anhnated proclamation, in which he 
recounted with truth and deserved 
pride their glorious deeds in arms, 
their fidelity in misfortune, their in- 
extinguishable love of their country, 
and (^led on them to rally round the 
emperor as its only bulwark.* On the 

* "R6unissez-von8 autour de votre dra- 
peau; armez vos bras pour defendre votre 
Patrie, et poor mainfenir son existence 
politique. Pendant que I'Empereur Alex- 
andre prepare I'heureux avenir de votre pajrs; 
montrez-vous pr@ts k soutenir ses nobles ef- 
forts. Les memes chefs qui, depuis vingt 
ans, vous ont conduits sur le chemin de la 
gloire, sauront vous ramener TEmporenr ap- 
pr^cier votre valeur. Au milieu du d6sastre 
d'une guerre fUneste, il a vu votre honneor 
survivre k des ev^nements qui ne d^pend- 
aient pas de vous. De hauts faits d'armes 
vous ont distingues dans une lutte dont le 
but souvent vous etait stranger; a present 
que vos efforts ne seront consacrSs qa' k la 
Patrie, vous serez invincibles. Soldats et 
guerriers de toutes les armes, donnez les 
premiers I'exemple de I'ordre qui doit regner 
chez tons vos compatrlotes. D^vouement 
sans homes envers rEmpereur, qui ne veut 
que le bien de votre Patrie, amour pour son 
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2iih of the same month he presided 
at a solemn meeting of the Senate, at 
vhich the new constitution was read, 
and proclaimed with great solemnity. 
The prospect of the restoration of their 
coantry, of its resuming its place in 
the family of Europe, the known affec- 
tion with which the emperor regarded 
Poland, and the generous de^ to- 
wards it hy which his reign had al- 
ready been si^alised, the hope of the 
restoration of their liberties by means 
of the constitution which had been 
promulgated, diffused a universal en- 
chantment, and for a brief season 
made the Poles forget the long-con- 
tinued misfortunes of which their 
country had been the theatre. 

9. Great material prosperity followed 
the junction of the Polish and Russian 
crowns, and vast advantage to both 
countries. The very cessation of the 
iealoosy and hostility which had so 
long subsisted between them, and the 
opening of the vast market of Muscovy 
to Polish industry, was of itself an 
immense advantage. Add to this the 
termination of the long anarchy of Po- 
lish democracy, and the substitution 
of the steady rule of a regular govern- 
ment, which, however despotic, was 
strong, uniform, and consistent, for 
the ceaseless dissensions and senseless 
jealousies of their stormy national as- 
semblies. Waxsaw, which, in 1797, 
contained only 66,572 inhabitants, 
and at the accession of Alexander 
less than 80,000, rapidly increased in 
splendour and opulence, and in 1842 
numbered 140,000 souls. The indus- 
tiy of the country made sensible pro- 
gress with the preservation of peace, 
and the steady market opened for agii- 
cultural produce both in the ware- 
houses of Dantzic and in the consump- 
tion of the capital. Its revenue had 
augmented before 1830 by more than 
a tnird, and the seeds even of manu- 

Mguste personne, obeissance, concord: voili 
le moyen d'assnrer la prosp^rite de votre 
V»7% qui Be tronve sous la puissante Egide 
<ie rfimperenr. C'est par la que vous arri- 
vcrez i. ITieureTise situation, que d'autres 
KQvent Tous promettre, mate que liii seul 
l-eut V0U8 procurer. 8a puissance et ses ver- 
tns VOUS en sont gfinnV—Biographie des 
Homim Vivants, ii 229. 



facturing prosperity had begun to ^- 
minate on its soil. The entire king- 
dom, which in 1815 could number 
only a hundred weaving looms, had 
come, in 1830, to contain six thousand, 
which manufactured annuallv seven 
million yards of cloth. All other rude 
fabrics had advanced in a similar pro- 
portion; but capital was still chiefly 
accumulated in the hands of the Jews, 
who amounted in Warsaw aloue to 
twenty-seven thousand, and were to 
be found at the head of nearly all the 
industrial establishments in the king- 
dom. Nor was public instruction 
neglected; on the contrary, it was 
extended in the most remarkable 
manner during the pacific rule of the 
Russian emperor. Schools of every 
description nad been established at 
Warsaw, and in various parts of the 
kingdom, which were crowded by the 
ardent youth of that impassioned laud. 
The scnolars, who were only a few 
hundreds in 1815, had risen in the 
capital alone in 1830 to 3700, oud over 
the whole kingdom to 85,000, which 
was in the proportion of 1 to 130 souls, 
while in tne neighbouring realm of 
Russia it was only 1 to 280. 

10. But as it was to the military 
force of this new kingdom that the at- 
tention of the viceroy and the govern- 
ment was chiefly directed, so it was 
there that tiie most rapid changes and 
the most extraordinary pro^i^ress took 
place. It would pass for mcrediblc, 
were it not attested by undoubted evi- 
dence, and accounted for by the sin- 
gular aptitude of the Poles for mili- 
tary instruction, and the extraordinary 
skill of the Russians in military or- 
^nisation. The Polish army, though- 
it never exceeded forty thousand men 
— less than one in a hundred of the 
entire population — soon became, under 
the tmtion of Constantine, one of the 
most formidable in £urope, from its 
incomparable' state of discipline and 
equipment The viceroy was extremely 
anxious on this subject, and rigorous 
to a fault in exacting the most cease- 
less attention to the smallest minutiae 
of dress and discipline. Though second 
to none in the hardihood with which 
he headed his chivalrous guards iu a 
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charge, it was on the trifling splendour 
of pacific display that he was chiefly set. 
He often said, after seeing his guards 
defile before him, " What a pity it is 
to go to war ! — it dirties their dress; it 
spoils soldiers/' To such a degree of 
perfection did he bring them in these 
respects, that when, in October 1816, 
the Emperor Alexander passed them 
in review at Warsaw, he was so struck 
with their martial air, exact discipline, 
and splendid appearance, that he em- 
bracea his brother several times in 
their presence. But they were not 
mere carpet knights who thus charmed 
the greatest military monarch in the 
world by their appearance: none 
showed, when the hour of trial ar- 
rived, that they were more equal to 
the duties and penetrated with the 
spirit of real soldiers. When the dis- 
astrous revolt of 1830 arrived, and the 
little kingdom of Poland strove to de- 
tach itself from its colossal nei^bour, 
its fortresses of Modlin and Zamosc 
were in such a state of defence, and its 
army so efficient, that for ten months 
it maintained a doubtful conflict with 
its gigantic foe, and in the end was 
only subdued by the aid of Prussia — a 
memorable instance of devoted though 
mistaken patriotism, and of the glori- 
ous destiny which awaited Poland, if 
its sons had had the sense to estabUsh 
a stable government, and their heroic 
courage and military spirit had not 
been rendered nugatory by the insane 
divisions and democratic selfishness of 
former times. 

11. The powers of western Europe 
acted naturally and in a libeiul spirit 
in stipulating, for the fragment of the 
Polish nation embraced in the new 
kingdom, constitutional privileges and 
a representative government, and the 
Emperor Alexander not less so in con- 
ceding them. But they proved worse 
than useless in practice ; and their en- 
tire failure adds another to the nume- 
rous instances which history affords of 
the extreme danger of transplanting 
institutions soitaole to one race and 
state of society to men inheriting a 
different blood, and in a different 
stage of political existence. Not less 
stormy and unmanageable by ordinary 



means, or any appeals to reason, than 
their ancient diets, where eighty thou- 
sand horsemen discussed the afiaii-s of 
state in the plains of Volo, the new 
Assembly united to it the selfishness, 
interested motives, and corruption 
which are the gangrenes of the repre- 
sentative system, even in the most 
highly-advanced and polished societies. 
They were seldom convoked, and, when 
assembled, more than once abruptly 
dissolved. Poland flourished under 
the Russian rule prior to the calami- 
tous revolt in 1830, not in consequence 
of her representatives, but in spite of 
them. No salutary or useful measures 
are to be traced to their influence ; and 
they drew forth from no common man, 
the Emperor Nicholas, the following, 
it is to be feared, as applied to that 
people, just condemnation : **I under- 
stand a republic ; it is a clear and sin- 
cere government, or at least it may be 
so : I understand an absolute govern- 
ment, since I am the chief of such an 
order of things; but I do not under- 
stand a representative monarchy. It 
is the government of falsehood, fraud, 
and corruption : I would retreat to the 
Wall of China rather than adopt it I 
have been a representative monarch; 
and the world knows what it has cost 
me declining to submit to the exigen- 
cies of that infamous government I 
disdained the usual means of manag- 
ing such assemblies : 1 would neither 
purchase votes nor corrupt consciences, 
nor seduce some to corrupt others. I 
disdained such methods, as not less 
degrading to those who yield to, than 
disgraceml to him who employs them, 
and I have paid dear for my sincerity; 
but God be praised, I have done, and 
for ever, with that form of govern- 
ment." Thirty years ago, these words 
would have passed for the violent de- 
clamation of a despotic prince, abusing 
any institutions which put a restraint 
upon his own power; but time has 
since then taught us many lessons : we 
have seen the representative system 
working in France, Ireland, and some 
parts of England. 

12. Strengthened by this great ac- 
cession of power and territory, which 
brought their advanced posts into the 
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heart of Europe, within a hundred and 
eighty miles ooth of Vienna and Ber- 
hn, Russia now assumed the place 
which she has ever since maintained 
as the midisputed arbiter of eastern 
Europe. Happy if she does not also 
become the mistress of the West, and 
tlie eodless divisions of its aspiring 
inhabitants are not in the end extin- 
guished hy the unity of her advancing 
power. Great as are the physical re- 
sources of Russia, and rapidly as they 
have recently increased her influence, 
the prestige of her name, the dread of 
her strength, have increased in a still 
greater proportion. Men looked with 
a sort of superstitious awe on .an em- 
pire which had never receded for cen- 
turies—which, secured in rear by the 
snows of the polar circle, had stretched 
its mighty arms almost to the torrid 
zone ; which numbered the Vistula, the 
Amour, the Danube, and the Euphrates 
among its frontier streams, and already 
boasted of possessing a seventh of the 
habitable globe withm its dominions. 
Nor had the events of recent times 
weakened this undefined impression; 
Napoleon's words had proved true, 
that Russia was backed "by two in- 
vincible allies, time and space:" for- 
eign assault was hopeless against a 
state which had repelled the mvasion 
of iive hundred thousand men ; and 
no empire, how strong soever, seemed 
capable of withstanding a power which, 
beginning its career of victory with the 
burning of Moscow, had terminated it 
by the capture of Paris. 

13. What has augmented in the 
most remarkable degree this moral in- 
fluence, is the prudence and wisdom 
with which it has been exercised. 
Kever impelled by senseless ambition 
ou the i»rt of its rulers, or frantic 
passions among its people, the policy 
of Russia for two centuries has been 
eminently moderate and judicious. 
Its rulers are constantly actuated by 
the lust of conquest, but they never 
precipitate the moment of attack ; 
conscious of their own strength, they 
await cahnly the moment of action, 
and then appear with decisive effect. 
Like 'a great man in the conduct of 
life, they are never impelled by the 



thirst for immediate display wilch is 
the torment and bane of little minds, 
but are satisfied to appear when cir- 
cumstances call them forth, swars 
that no effort will then be required to 
prove their superiority. TniBir con- 
quests, how CTeat soever, seem all to 
have been me result of neceaity; 
constantly, in reaUty. aggnwiice, ^ 
have almost always appeared, m wen- 
ous warfare, on the aefensive. The 
conquest of Finland in 1808, the re- 
sult of the treaty of TUait, is the only 
one for the last centuiy in which its 
cabinet was avowedly and osteanbly 
the aggressors. While this prudent 
policydisaims their neighbouzs, and 
induces them to rely on the sa|^poaed 
moderation and magnanimity of the 
government, it ados immensely to 
their own strength when the momeitt 
of action has arrived. Every intorwl 
of peace is attended by a rapid ^rowtti 
of their internal resources, and its ap- 
parent leisure is sedulously improved 
by the government in preparing tbe 
means oi future conquest. Ko senM- 
less cry for economy, no 'MgnoiBst 
impatience of taxation, " paraifBos 
their strength on the termination of 
hostilities, and makes them lose in 
peace the whole fruits of conquest m 
war. Alike in peace as in war« at 
home and abroad, their strength is 
constantly rolling on ; like a dark 
thunder -cloud, a hundred and fifty- 
thousand men, ready for instant ac- 
tion, constantly overhang in Poland 
eastern Europe ; and every state wstii- 
in reach of their hostility is too ha^ry 
to avert it by submission. When me 
storm broke on Hungary in 1848, it 
at once extinguished tne canflagnddon 
which had set Europe in flames.* 

14. The secret of this astonishing 
influence of Russia in European peli- 
tics, is not merely her physical w- 
sources and rapid growth, creat aa it 
will immediately appear boSi are, bat 
the unity of purpose by which the 
whole nation is animated. Like that 
of individuals in private life, this is 
the great secret of national sucaoess; 

• The Bnssian army vhich invaded Hun- 
gaiy in 1849 was 161,800 strong.— Geohoey's 
Mem<nn of the War in Hungary » iL 149. 
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it is not so much superiority in means, 
as their persevering direction to one 
object, which is the spring to which 
in both it is mainly to be ascribed. 
The ceaseless direction of Roman en- 
ergy to foreign conquest gave Rome 
the empire of the world ; that of the 
French to the thirst for glory and 
principle of honour, conferred on them 
the lead in continental Europe ; that 
of the English to foreign commerce 
and domestic industry, placed in their 
hands the sceptre of the waves. Not 
less persevering than any of these 
nations, and exclusively directed to 
one object, rivalling the ancient mas- 
ters of the world in the thirst for do- 
minion, and the modem English in 
the vigour with which it is sought, 
the whole Russians, from the Em- 
peror on the throne to the serf in the 
cottage, are inspired with the belief 
that their mission is to conquer the 
world, and their destiny to effect it. 
Commerce is in Httle esteem among 
them ; its most lucrative branches are 
in the hands of the Germans, who 
overspread its towns as the Jews do 
those of Poland. Agriculture, aban- 
doned to the serfs, is regarded only as 
the means of raising a rude subsistence 
for the cultivators, and realising a 
fixed revenue for the proprietor. Li- 
terature is in its infancy, law consi- 
dered as an inferior line ; but war is 
cultivated with the utmost assiduity, 
and vast schools, where all subjects 
connected with it are tau^rht in the 
most approved manner and with the 
latest miprovements, are constantly 
attended by two hundred thousand of 
the best young men in the empire. 
The ablest among them are selected 
for the diplomatic service, and hence 
the ^eat talent by which that profes- 
sion in Russia is ever distinguished ; 
but the whole remainder are turned 
into the anny, where they find them- 
selves at the head of ignorant but 
bold and hardy men, not less inflamed 
than themselves with the thirst for 
foreign conquest — not less impressed 
with ^e idea that to them is destined 
the sceptre of the world. 

15. The physical circumstances of 
Russia are such as to justify, in a 



great degree, these anticipations. I 
population in Europe consisted in 185 
of 62,088,000 souls, and in Asia o 
4,638,000 more ; in all, 67,247,000, and 
including the army, 68,000,000. It is 
now (1862) not less than 70,000,000. 
Of this immense mass no less than 
60,500,000 are the inhabitants of the 
country, and engaged in cultivation, 
and only 5,388,000 the indweUers in 
towns, and occupied with their indus- 
trial pursuits, the remainder being 
nomads, or in the army. This enor- 
mous proportion of the cultivators to 
the other classes of society — twelve fo 
one — at once indicates the rude and 
infantine state of civilisation of the 
immense majority of the inhabitants, 
and demons^tes in the clearest man- 
ner the utter groundlessness of those 
apprehensions regarding the increasing 
diniculty of raising subsistence for the 
increasing numbers of mankind in the 
later stagiss of society, which in the 
early part of this century took such 
general hold of the minds of men. For 
while, in the immense and fertile plains 
of Russia, twelve cultivators only raise 
food for themselves and their families 
and one inhabitant of towns, and per- 
haps an equal number of consumei-s 
in foreign states — that is, six culti- 
vators feed themselves and one other 
member of society — ^in Great Britain, 
by the census of 1841, the number of 
persons engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil was to the remaining classes 
of society as one to seven nearly ; and 
yet the nation was, anterior to the 
change in the Corn-laws, all but self- 
supporting. In other words, the power 
of labour in raising food was above 
forty times greater, in proportion to 
the population in the ola ^d densely- 
peopled, than the young and thinly- 
peopled State. The same truth has 
been exemplified in America, where, 
by the census of 1841, the cultivators 
over the whole Union are to the other 
classes of society as four, and beyond 
the Alleghany Mountains as eight to 
one; facts which demonstrate that 
so far from population, as Mr Mal- 
thus supposes, pressing in the later 
stages of society on subsistence, sub- 
sistence is daily acquiring a greater 
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and more decisive ascendancy over 
population.* 

16. The rapidity with which this 
immense body of men, in Russia, in- 
creases in numbers, is as important in 
a political point of view as it is for- 
midable to the rest of Europe. The 
annual present addition to tne popu- 
lation has been, from 1840 to 1850, as 
one to one hundred, and that notwith- 
standing the fearful ravages of tlie 
cholera, which in 1847 caused a de- 
crease of 296, 000. t This average in- 
crease will cause a duplication of the 
population in seventy years, being as 
nearly as possible the rate of increase 
in the British empire for thirty years 
prior to 1846 ; since that time the pro- 
digious drain of the emigration, which 
has now (1856) reached the enormous 
amount of 365,000 ^-year, has occa- 
sioned an annual decline, probably 
only temporary, of from 200,000 to 



250,000. It is greater than that of 
any other state in Europe, Prussia 
alone excepted, which is increasing at 
such a rate as to double in iifty-two 
years ; but far from equalling that of 
the United States of America, which 
for two centuries has regularly doubled 
its inhabitants every twenty-four years, 
aided, it is true, by a vast immigpition 
from Europe, whicn has latterly risen to 
the enormous amount of 500,000 a-year. 
17. But the formidable nature of 
this increase, which, if it remains un- 
checked, will bring Russia, in seventy 
years, to have 140,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, or about ludf of the whole popu- 
lation of Europe at this time, which is 
estimated at 280,000,000, arises from 
the vast and almost boundless room 
which exists in its immense possessions 
for friture augmentation. Such is the 
extent of its territory, that, great as its 
population is, it is at therateof less than 



* By the census of 1840, the proportion of cultivators to all other classes in the United 
States of America stood thus : — 

Agricultural, ..... 8,717,756 

All other classes, .... 1,078,660 

Or about 3| to 1. Beyond the Alleghany Mountains they were : — 

Agricultural, . . . . . 2,092,265 

AJi other classes, .... 287,751 

Or ahout 8 to 1 in the basin of the Mississippi, the garden of the world. On the other 
hand, in Great Britain, by the census of 1831 and 1841, the families respectively engaged in 
agriculture and other pursuits stood thus : — 

USL 1841. 

Ghmtt Britidn. Ghraat Britain and Ireland. 

Agricultural, . . 961,134 3,843,974 

Another pursuits, . 2,453,041 23,482,115 

Or 7 to 1 in the latter period only. And yet, doAvn to this period, the nation was, to all 
practical purposes, self-supporting— the importation of wheat having been for forty years 
back not only trifling but declining, and in some years nothing at alL Average of wheat 
imported yearly :— 
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Quart«ra 


1800 to 1810 
1810 to 1820 
1820 to 1830 
1830 to 1835* 


600,946 
458,578 
534,992 
398,507 
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82,346 
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~. 


1834 


64,653 


1819 


122,133 
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28,483 


1820 


34,270 


1836 


24,876 


1821 


2 


1837 


244,087 


1822 


— 


— ^ 


— ^ 



—Fide Porter's Progress of the Nation, 3d edition, 139, 140; History of Europe, chap. xc. 
34; and American Census, 1840. 

Excess of births over deaths 
393,000 
344,000 





Population. 
50,231,000 


t 1840, 


1841, 


50,626,000 


1842, 


50,940,000 


1843, 


51.782,000 


1844, 


52,754,000 


1845, 


53,509,000 


1846, 


54,092,000 


1847, 


54,630,000 


—Tegoborski, i. 83. 
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755,000 
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538,000 
296,000 decrease (cholera) 
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80 the square mile for Russia in En- 
rope, while in Great Britain it is at the 
rate of 220, and in France of 171. If 
Russia in Europe were peopled at the 
rate of Great Britain and Ireland, it 
would contain 500,000,000 souls— a 
number by no means impossible, if the 
vast extent of waste land in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and the mountams 
of Cumberland and Wales, not less 
sterile than the fir forests of the north 
of Russia, is taken into account.* Its 
entire superficies is 2,120,000 square 

feographical miles, while that of Great 
tritain and Ireland is 120,340 ; that 
of France, 207,252 ; that of Austria, 
257,830 ; that of Prussia, 107,958 ;— 
facts which, even more than its present 
number of inhabitants, demonstrate 
the prodigious capabilities which it 
contains, and the destinies to which 
it is ultimately called. 

18. What renders a people, advanc- 
ing at such a rate, and possessed of 
such resources, in a peculiar manner 
formidable, is the unity of purpose and 
feeling by which the whole of the im- 
mense mass is animated. It is a com- 
mon opinion in western Europe that a 
nation inhabiting so vast and varied a 
territory cannot by possibility remain 
united, and that Russia, broken up, as 
it must ere lon^ be, into a number of 
separate dominions, will cease to be 
formidable to the other powers of Eu- 
rope. There never was a greater mis- 
take. To reason thus is to fall into 
the usual error of supposing that all 
mankind are placed m the same cir- 
cumstances, and actuated by the same 
desires. There have been many insur- 
rections and revolts in Russia, but none 
which ever pointed in the most remote 
degree either to a change in the form 
of government, or to a separation of 
one part of the country from the other. 



It is in its Polish conquests alone that 
this passion has been felt. Even when 
the Russians have appeared in revolt, 
as they have often done, it was ever in 
obedience to the impulse of loyalty : 
they combated the Czar in the name 
of another Czar, not knowing which 
was the right one, as the Scotch High- 
landers did the Hanoverian family in 
the name of the Stuarts. The prin- 
ciple of cohesion is much stronger in 
Russia than it is in the British domi- 
nions, infinitely more so than in the 
United States of America. England 
and France may be subjugated, or 
broken into separate states, before the 
integrity of Russia is threatened ; and 
many rival republics will be contending 
for the superiority on the Transatlantic 
plains, while the Muscovites are still 
slumbering in conscious strength and 
patient expectation under the sceptre 
of the Czar.f 

19. The cause of this remarkable, 
and, to the other states of Europe, 
most formidable unity of feeling in the 
Russian dominions, is to be found, in 
the first place, as that of all great na- 
tional peculiarities is, in the original 
character and disposition of the race. 
The Russians are not, it is true, en- 
camped on the plains of Scythia as the 
Turks have been for four centuries on 
those of the Byzantine empire ; they 
have taken root in the soil, they con- 
stitute its entire inhabitants, and are 
now devotedly attached to it by the 
possession of its surface and the la- 
bours of agriculture. But they are 
not on that account less Oriental in 
their ideas, feelings, and habits ; on 
the contrary, it is that very circum- 
stance, joined to their agricultural 
pursuits, which renders them so for- 
midable. They xmite the devotion 
and singleness of purpose of Asia to 



* British Isles, 
France, 
Frossia, 



Anstria, 



? 



Population in 1851. 
27,485,815 
85,680,000 
16,676,000 
88,286,000 
62,000,000 



Proportion to aq. mile geog. 
220 
171 
150 
148 
80 



Russia in Europe, 

— Tbgoborski, i. 90. 

T)ie population of Great Britain and Ireland, however, was only 27,435,815 by the census of 
1851, but that was in consequence of the Irish famine, 1846, and emigration ever since, so 
that the rate for it must be taken at what it was in 1845. 

t Written in 1852. What a conUrmation of those remarks has the history of this year 
(1862) afforded! 
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the indastiy and material resources of 
lurope. It is incorrect to say that the 
£iissians, like the inhabitants of £n£^- 
land or France, are generally loyal, 
and only occasionally seized with the 
disturbing passions of revolution or 
religion. They are loyal at all times, 
and in all phu^es, and under all circum- 
stances. They can never be brought 
to combat the Czar but in the name of 
the Czar. Devotion to the throne is 
so interwoven with the inmost feelings 
of their hearts that it has become part 
and parcel of their very being ; it is 
as aniversal as the belief in Qod or a 
fntore state is in other countries. No 
disturbing or rival passions interfere 
^ith the unity of this feeling, which is 
sublime from its universality, and re- 
spectable from its disinterestedness. 
The Czar is at once their temporal 
sovereign, their supreme chief, whose 
will is law in all temporal afifairs, and 
the head of their church, under the 
sgis of whose protection they alone 
hope for entrance into paradise in the 
world to come. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is, properly speaking, the 
head of the Greek Church, but he is a 
foreigner, and at a distance ; the real 
ecclesiastical authority resides in the 
Czar, who appoints all the bishops; 
and his brows are surrounded, in their 
eyes, at once with the diadem of the 
sultan and the tiara of the pontiff. 

20. This unity of feeling — the result 
of the combination, in the same peo- 
ple, of the Asiatic principle of passive 
obedience in temporal, and the Koman 
Catholic one of unity of belief in reli- 
gions concerns — has been much en- 
hanced in Russia by the entire identity 
of material interests over every part of 
the empire. Other nations are part- 
ly agricultural, partly manufacturing, 
partly commercial ; and experience has 
proved that not the least serious causes 
of internal division are to be traced to 
the varied and conflicting interests of 
these different classes of society. But 
in Russia no such cause of division 
exists. The empire is, speaking in ge- 
neral terms, wholly agricultural. Its 
seaports are only emporiums for the 
sale of its rude produce ; its merchants, 
its grain and hemp factors ; its manu- 



facturers, the clothers of its rural 
population ; its nobles, the persons 
enriched b^ their labours. So incon- 
siderable 18 the urban population — 
only a twelfth of the rural — that it 
can secure no sort of influence in the 
State ; and* such as it is, its most lu- 
crative professions are chiefly in the 
hands of foreigners. St Petersbure it- 
self has, including the garrison, which 
is never less than 60,000 men, only 
470,000 inhabitants ; but for the court, 
it would soon sink below 100,000 ; 
Moscow 349, 000, — neither greater than 
Manchester or Glasgow at this mo- 
ment.* If this extremely small pro- 
portion of the urban to the rural |>opu- 
lation is prejudicial to the national 
wealth, by depriving the State of the 
great hives of industry which in other 
states are the nurseries of capital, it is 
eminently favourable to the unity of 
feeling which pervades the empire. 
The Russians have the two stron^;e8t 
bonds of cohesion which can exist m a 
State — identity of religious belief, and 
unity of temporal interests. 

2 1 . The Empress Catherine took some 
steps towards introducing schools into 
her vast dominions ; and great estab- 
lishments for the young of both sexes 
excite the admiration of travellers both 
at St Petersburg and Moscow. But 
she did so, only that her vanity might 
be gratified by the praise of the pni- 
losophers of western Europe ; for she 
at tne same time wrote to one of her 
favourites that if they were general 
through the empire, neither he nor she 
would long remain where they then 
were.f Catherine was right; the un- 

* Popalation in 1840 of— 

St Petersburg, *. 470,202 

Moscow, .... 349,068 
Warsaw, .... 140,474 

Odessa 60,055 

Astrakan, 45,938 

Kazan, .... 44,804 
Riga, .... 69,900 
Cronstadt, . . 64,747 

Wilna, .... 64,499 

Tenia, .... 64,785 

Kiev, .... 47,424 

Woronye. . 48,800 

— Tegoborskt, i 122, 123. 

t **Mon cher Prince,— Ne vons plai^ez 
pas de ce qne las Busses n'ont pas le d^irde 
s'instruire. Bi j'institue des ^oles, ce n'est 
pas pour nous; c'est pour TEuTope, oil il 
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bounded authority of the Czar, both as 
the temporal sovereign of the State and 
the head of the Church, is based on the 
general imiorance which prevails. Be- 
fore the light of knowledge the vast 
fabric would insensibly melt away, but 
mth it would disappear at the same 
time the internal solidity and external 
strength of the empire. The Emperor 
Alexander did mucn to establish schools 
in his dominions ; but as they were all 
either in the hands of the Sovereign or 
the Church, they did little to enlighten 
the ^neral mind, save in the military- 
art, m" which they kept it on a level 
with, if not superior to, any country of 
Europe. The schools, other than the 
government ones, which are mere mili- 
tary academies, being entirely in the 
hands of the clergy, who are them- 
selves, with some bright exceptions, 
the most uninformed of the commu- 
nity, little is to be expected for the 
training of the general mind from the 
spread of education, as it is at present 
constituted. 

22. There is no nation in the world 
more profoundly impressed with reli- 
gious feelings than the Russians, and 
yet there is none to which the Gospel 
has less been preached. The Bible is 
to them a sealed book, for not one in 
a hundred can read ; preaching is un- 
known, for it would not be understood ; 
form is all in all. Repeated genu- 
flexions at passing the image of a saint, 
invariable crossing themselves before 
eating, and attendance at church to 
Avitness a few ceremonies around the 
altar on Sunday, form, in general, the 
whole of their aevotional practices. In 
truth, the vast majority of the people 
are in so backward a state as to civili- 
sation, that they could neither under- 
stand doctrines nor apprehend precepts 
apart from the influence of the senses. 
Like all rude nations, they are deeply 
impressed with religious feelings; but it 
is the religion whicn enters by the eye 
rather than the ear, and is nourished 
by visible objects, not abstract ideas. 

I'aut maintenir notre rang dans I'opinion: 
mais du jour 04 nos paysans voudraient 
s'^clairer, ni vous ni moi nous ne resterious 
h nos places." — Catherine, Imp^rcUrice, au 
Gouverneur de Moscow, 8 June 1772; de Cus- 
rriKE, La BvmU en 1839, u. 115. 



Paintings of Scriptural subjects are to 
be seen in all directions, and are the 
bbjects of the most superstitious devo- 
tion to the entire peopfe ; for they think 
that the prohibition in the Command- 
ments is only against graven, not paint- 
ed images ; and that, provided only the 
surface is flat, it is lawful to fall down 
and worship it. The clergy are a very 
numerous body in the' empire— they 
amounted, in 1829, to 243,000 ; and be- 
ms allowed to marry, their children are 
stul more numerous, and having nearly 
all received the elements of education, 
they constitute the chief class from 
whom the numerous civil employes of 
government are drawn. * They are httle 
elevated, either in instruction, station, 
or circumstances, above the peasants 
by whom they are surrounded, whose 
virtues and vices they in general share ; 
but among the higher prelates, ap- 
pointed by the emperor, ai*e to be found 
men, as in the elevated diplomatic cir- 
cles, second to none in tne world in 
piety and zeal and learning. 

23. Titles and estates are hereditary 
in Russia, but not i*ank — a curious 
distinction, little understood in west- 
em Europe, where they are invariabl}' 
united, but highly characteristic of its 
social system, and important in its so- 
cial and political eff*ects on the inha- 
bitants. It is this distinction which 
has crushed the feudal system in that 
country, and placed society on an en- 
tirely difierent basis — half European, 
half Asiatic — from any of the other 
states founded by the conquerors who 
overthrew the Roman Empire. Peter 
the Great was the author of the system 
which is called the Tchinn, and by its 
establishment he efi'ected a greater re- 

* The clergy are thus divided, which shows 
how vast a preponderance the Greek Church 
enjoys—viz. 

Greek Church, . . . 223,000 



United Greeks, . 
Roman Catholics, 
Mohammedan, . 
Reformed, . 



7,000. 
6,000 
6,000 
400 



242,400 
The whole are married, or capable of being so, 
except the Roman Catholic priests. The en- 
tire persons belonging to the clei^gy and their 
families, forming the ctergy class, amounted, 
in 1829, to 900,000, and are now above a mil- 
lion of souls. — Malts Bbun, vL 414. 
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Tolution in the destinies of the empire 
than by the destruction of the Stre- 
litzes. The whole people were by this 
Strang bat yi^rons lawgiver dtvided 
kta fourteen classesy corresponding to 
be grades in the army, and something 
malogous to the centuries into which, 
or the purposes of taxisition and elec- 
ion, the Romans, in the davs of the 
Republic, were divided. Each of these 
ilasses has certain privileges peculiar 
;o itself, which are not enjoyed by the 
me below it : the lowest class, which 
s immediately above the serfs, is in- 
fested with the single privilege of jiot 
jeing beaten except by judicial autho- 
%; and to insure iJie enjoyment of 
this privilege, and prevent strangers 
from in ignorance invading it, every 

f^rson in that class is obliged to have 
is namber placsurded above his door. 
All the inferior employes of govem- 
ment, and persons charged with subal- 
tern duties in the administration, be- 
long to this class. Every person who 
becomes a soldier acquires its privileges 
when he puts off his uniform and ob- 
tains his discharge. As to the serfs, 
they are left in the condition that our 
peasants were by Magna Charta — any 
one may beat them at pleasure. 

24. This singular organisation of so- 
ciety, which pervades til ranks in Rus- 
sia, from the Czar downwards, aug- 
ments to a most enormous decree the 
power of the sovereign, for it puices the 
personal rank and privileges of every 
individual in the realm at his disposal. 
% a stroke of the pen the Emperor can 
dt-gnide every individual in the empire, 
whatever his descent, or family, or ti- 
tles may be, from his rank, deprive him 
of all the privileges belonging to it, and 
wst him down to the very lowest class 
immediately above the ser& With 
<^ual facility he can elevate any person 
to a class in which he was neither bom, 
nor to which he is entitled by any 
distinction or services rendered to the 
State, and thus place him in a rank 
Sttperior to any, even the very highest 
noble in the land. The rank thus con- 
letred ia personal only ; it does not de- 
fend with the holder's titles or estates 
to his heirs; it is given by the sove- 
^igDi held of, and may at any moment 



be resumed by him. An awful example 
of the exercise of this power by the Czar 
is sometimes given, who, in flagrant 
cases, degrades a colonel at the head of 
his r^pment, or a civil governor in the 
seat of his authority — hsa him flogged 
in presence of those so recently sub- 
jected to his authority, and instantly 
sent off in one of the cars provided for 
convicts to Siberia. It is uiese terrible 
instances of severe, but, in so despotic 
a state, necessary justice, often falling 
like a flash of li^tning on the highest 
fimctionaries, and in &e most umore- 
seen manner, which inspires so uni- 
versal a dread of the power of the Czar, 
and causes his mandates to be obeyed 
like the laws of the Almightv or the 
decrees of fato, which mortals must 
accept and submit to in trembling si- 
lence. It has given rise to the common 
opinion that rank in Russia is military 
only, and depends on the position held 
in the army. This is in appearance true, 
but not really so ; for in no country are 
civil gradations more firmly established 
or scrupulously observed than in that 
country. They are (ibreaat of the steps 
in military rank, and confer the same 
rights, but they do not confer steps in 
the army; hence a hairdresser or tailor 
sometimes has the rank of a major- 
general, but he could not command a 
company. At the head of the Tchinn 
was long placed Field-marshal Paske- 
witch, the conqueror of Persia and Po- 
land, and governor of Warsaw ; at its 
foot the whole postilions and couriers 
in the empire. 

25. This organisation of society be- 
trays its Eastern orimn : it recalls the 
cacftes of £gypt and Hindostan, with 
this difference, that the rank is per- 
sonal, and entirely dependent on the 
emperor's will — not hereditanr, as with 
them, and naturally descending, like 
the colour of the skin, from parent to 
chUd. As such, it confers an influ- 
ence on the sovereign unknown even 
on the banks of the Nile or the Gan- 
ges. The class of nobles is very nu- 
merous; it embraced in 1829 no less 
thaji 889,542 individuals. It need 
hardly be said that a great proportion 
of this class are destitute of property; 
but such as are so, for the most part 
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find a refiige in the ample ranks of the 
army. Some of them are possessed of 
•enormous fortunes, * and when not 
trained to civil or military duties in 
the diplomatic or military line, they 
for the most part spend their lives in 
St Petersburg or Moscow, where a 
great proportion of them, even to* the 
most advanced age, are engaged in an 
incessant round pf profligacy and plea- 
sure. It exceeds anythma; witnessed, 
at least on the surface, eitner in Paris 
or London ; for passion, relieved from 
the pressure of public opinion, and too 
distant to fall under tne coercion of 
the emperors, riots without control, 
and to a degree which would not be 
tolerated in the societies of western 
Europe. Democratic desires, with all 
their inconveniences, have this good 
effect, that they provide for the deco- 
rum of society, and check those gross 
instances of Ucence which at once de- 
grade and corrupt it They render 
every man a spy on his neighbour, 
and the espionsj^e of no arbitrary so- 
verei^ is so willingly and effectually 
exercised; for though no man likes to 
have a restraint imposed on his own 
passions, every one is willing to have it 
fastened upon those of his neighbour. 
26. The trading or bourgeois class, 
which composes several ranks of the 
Tchinn, is made up in Russia, so far 
as the higher persons in it are con- 
cerned, for the most part, of foreigners. 
The portion of it drawn from the na- 
tion is composed of such as are entirely 
emancipated, or of those who, still serfs, 
are not attached to the soU, and have 
commuted their obligation of personal 
service into the payment of a certain 
annual sum called the obrokf generally 
ten or twelve rubles a-year (£1, 12s. 
6d. or £1, 188.) This latter class is very 
numerous; it contains no less than 
14,000,000 of souls, including the fa- 
milies of the semi-emancipated serfs. 
They cannot, however, leave their trade 
or force the purchase of their freedom 
on their master against his consent, 
and the obrok is generally raised as 
their supposed gains augment. This 
is perhaps the very best way in which 
the step, always difficult, sometimes 
dangerous, can be made from slavery 



to freedom, because it makes the gain- 
ing of the habits of industry precede 
the cessation of its compulsion, and 
renders man capable of being free be- 
fore he becomes so. The peasants on 
the domains of the Crown, though en- 
gaged in the labours of agricmture, 
are substantially in the same situa- 
tion ; they pay their obrok or capita- 
tion-tax, and enjoy the whole remain- 
ing fruits of the soil they have culti- 
vated, or of the manual labour. Their 
number is very great ; it amounts to 
no less than 7,938,000 individuals of 
the male sex. The trading classes are 
all arranged in separate guilds or cor- 
porations, in which they enjoy consi- 
derable privileges — in particular, those 
of being exempt from personal chas- 
tisement, and the obligation to serve 
in the army, and to pay the capitation- 
tax, and having courts of their own, 
where their matters in dispute are de- 
termined, as in the Saxon courts of 
the Heptarchy, by a jury of their 
pers. This arrangement of the trad- 
ing classes in separate guilds or fra- 
ternities, enjoying certam privileges, 
and bound together by community of 
interest, is the very best that human 
"vvisdom ever devised to Improve the 
condition and habits of the industri- 
ous classes, because it tends to estab- 
lish an aristocracy among them, which 
at once elevates their caste and pro- 
tects their labour, and tends to pre- 
vent that greatest of all social evils, 
equality amoTvg the poor; which, as it 
destroys their influence, inevitably ends 
in the equality of despotism. 

27. The last class m Russia is that 
of the Serfs or peasants, the property 
of their masters, who are by law at- 
tached to the soil, and, for the most 
part, engaged in the labours of agri- 
culture. Their number is immense: 
they amounted in Russia in Europe 
alone to 10,865,993 males in 1834, 
and in 1848 they had increased to 
11,938,000, being as nearly as possible 
one-half of the entire population en- 
gaged in the cultivation of ^e soil. 
It is a total mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that this immense body of men 
are slaves in our sense of the word- 
that is, in the state in which the 
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negroes till recently were in the West 
India Islands, or as they still are in 
the Southern States of America. They 
&re the property, indeed, of their mas- 
ters; they are sold with the estate, 
and cannot leave it without his con- 
sent ; and the property in them, as in 
the West Indies till of late, constitutes 
the chief part of its value. But they 
enjoy several important immunities, 
which ^o far to assuage the bitterness 
of servitude, and render it doubtful 
whether, in the existing state of Rus- 
sian society, they could be so well off 
under any other circumstances.* 

28. They are sold wit^ the estate; 
but they cannot, without their own 
consent, be sold without it — a privi- 
lege of incalculable value, for it pre- 
vents the separation of husband and 
wife, parent and child, and the tear- 
ing up of the slave from the home of 
his fathers, which constitutes the last 
drop in the cup of his bitterness. By 
a ukase of the Emperor Paul in 1797, 
who, in this instance at least, proved 
himself a real father to his people, 
€very slave or peasant subject to forced 
labour on his master's account, is per- 
mitted during three days in the week 
to work on his own. By a ukase of 
the present Emperor, slaves are even 
permitted to hold small pieces of land 
on their own account, though in their 
master's name ; and if he attempts to 
interfere with their enjoyment of the 
fmits, he is liable to be restrained by 
an order from the governor of the pro- 



* Feasants in Bussia slaves in 1848, 
Free peasants, viz. :— 


• • 


Free peasants and Odnovostry, 
Crown peasants. 
Crown colonists. 
Newly emancipated, . 


. 2,896,070 

. 9,209,200 

150,000 

146,550 



vince. In addition to this, the mas- 
ter is obliged to maintain the slave in 
sickness or old age — an obligation 
which is always and willingly dis- 
chaiged, for a veiy sufficient reason, 
that tiie great extent of waste land in 
his possession, or surplus produce in 
his hands, in general enables the mas- 
ter to discharge the duty without feel- 
ing it as a burden. It results from 
these circumstances, that the condi- 
tion of the serf is, generally speaking, 
so far as rude coimort goes, equal or 
superior to that of any peasantry in 
Europe, and that even the best-condi- 
tioned cultivators in its western states 
would find something to envy in the 
constant food and secure position of a 
Russian serf.j* 

29. There is a very curious institu- 
tion, almost universal among the serfs 
of Russia, which betrays their Eastern 
origin, and has done more than any 
other circumstance to mitigate the se- 
verity of slavery amongst them. It 
savours of the village system so firmly 
rooted in all the northern parts of 
Hindostan, and recalls the days when 
the whole lands of Palestine were al- 
lotted afresh every half-century to the 
Jews in ancient times. It is called the 
TieglOy and consists in this : All the 
peasants of Russia or of Sjmin live in 
villages ; isolated cottages, the glory 
and mark of English and Swiss free- 
dom, are unknown. Each viOafe has 
a certain portion of land allottea to it 
by the emperor, if the lands hold of 

11,938,182 



11,900,820 
-Tegoborski, i. 320. 

t The Marquis Custine, anything but a eulogist of Russian institutions and manners, 
gives the following account of the appearance of the old serfs, released from labour for life, 
sitting at the doors of their cottages : " Je ne puis m'em;pficher de trouver un grand charme 
^ I'ignorance, lorsque j'en vois le fruit dans la physionomie celeste des vieuz paysans 
i^^s. Ces i>atriarches modemes se reposent noblement an d^lin de leur vie : tra- 
vailleurs exempts de la corvee, ils se debarrassent de leur faideau vers la fin du jour 
et s'appuyent avec dignity sur le seuil de la chaumi^re qu'ils ont reb&tie plusieurs fois, car 
^ sons ce rude climat la maison de I'homme ne dure pas autant que sa vie. Quand Je ne 
' tapporteraig de mon voyage en Bussie, que le souvenir de ces vieillards sans remords, 
appuyds contre les portes sans serrures, je ne regrettends pas la peine que j'ai prise 
poor venir voir des creatures si di£Krentes de tons les autres paysans du monde. La no- 
blesse de la chaumifere m'inspire toujours un profond respect."— Db Custinb, Voyage en 
iiUMie, iv. 10.— Would the inmates of our workhousies ptesent an equally agreeable 
spectacle? i * -o 
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the Crown, or by their lord, if of a 
subject, and which they labour on 
their own account for the subsistence 
of themselves and their families. An- 
other portion of the estate is cultivated 
by the serfs, under the corvSe, on their 
master's account. As the waste land 
in general bears so great a proportion 
to that under cultivation, both por- 
tions are very extensive, and there is 
room and to spare for future increase. 
The land allotted to the peasants is 
not divided into separate portions as it 
would be in England, where, in some 
places, " each rood has its man," but 
IS all put at the disposal of the en- 
tire village community, which, in its 
turn, becomes responsible for the whole 
charges and obligations incumbent on 
its members. 

30. A certain number of the elders 
of the village make the partition of the 
lands among all the householders, and 
it is generally done with great care and 
circumspection, according to the neces- 
sities and capabilities of each inhabi- 
tant. The lot awarded to each is in 
proportion to the numbers which he 
has to feed, and the arms he can bring 
to aid in the cultivation of its furrows. 
When a son marries during the lifetime 
of his father, he applies for and obtains 
a separate portion- for himself, which 
he labours on his own account, and 
whioh is alimented in proportion as 
his family increases. On the other 
hand, if it declines, his lot is propor- 
tionally contracted; and if he dies 
without children, it is given to some 
other by the little senate of the village. 
Inequalitv in the richness of the soil, 
or difficulties in its cultivation, are 
carefully weighed and compensated by 
the grant of a larger or smaller portion 
of ground. If the land at the disposal 
of the community exceeds the w^ts 
of its inhabitants, the surplus is di- 
vided among such of her peasants as 
have the hu'gest stock of cattle and 
implements of husbandry, who are pro- 
portionally burdened with a share of 
the charges of the cofnmunily. On the 
other hand, if the land falls short,' a 
X>ortion of the community hives off like 
a swarm of bees, and settles in some 
government or province where there is 



enough, and where they are always sure' 
of a cordial welcome, for they bring 
with them industry, wealth, and cul- 
tivation. So firmly is this system 
established in Russia — as, indeed, it is 
generally in the East — and so suitable 
IS it to tne circumstances of the people, 
that, although it has many inconve- 
niences, and checks the improvement 
of agriculture by the sort of commic- 
nity of larfd which it establishes, and 
its frequent re-partition, the peasants 
resolutely resist any attempt at its re- 
moval and limitation, and cling to it 
as the great charter which secures ta 
them afl the means of living and bring- 
ing up their children. In some in- 
stances it has been given up, and the 
land permanently aflotted to each in- 
habitant ; but they have almost always 
recurred to the old system, as the only 
one fitted to their circumstances. It 
is so : it almost realises the aspirationi? 
of the Socialists of Paris, as it did those 
of the Spartans ; and it is a curious 
circumstance, indicating how extremes 
meet, that the nearest approximation 
that ever has been made in modem 
Europe to the visions of the Commu- 
nists, is amidst the serfs, and under 
the Czar of Russia. 

, 31. A very simple reason chains the 
peasants in the greater part of Russia 
to the conditions of feudal servitude : 
it is necessity. Slavery is the condi- 
tion of existence. "Writers in England 
are, for the most part, strangely mis- 
led on this subject by what they see 
around them. They behold their own 
farmers living in comfort, often rising 
to affluence, each on his own posses- 
sion, and they ask, why should not a 
similar state of thin^ arise in Russia S 
They foiget that the English farmer 
has a ccunty bank near him, to fumish. 
him with the means of inmrovement ; 
a canal or a railway at ms door, to 
transport his produce to market— «n 
unfailing vent m numerous great towns 
for its disposal ; ample means of pur- 
chasingthe most approvedimplements, 
and learning the best methods of cul- 
tivation in the publications to which 
he has access. In all these respects 
the situation of the Russian peasant is 
not analogous, but a contrast. Situ- 
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ated in the midst of a vast and thinl^r- 
peopled wilderness, he is fortunate if 
he is only three or four hundred miles 
from any seaport, thirty or forty miles 
from any considerable town. Canals 

• or railways there are none ; banks are 
unknown, and if established, he has 
no security to offer for advances ; Ms 
capital is confined to the axe which he 
carries on his shoulder, and the ploueh 
which he steers wiih his hands, m- 
stead of the mild climate which enables 
country labour to go on, country ani- 
mals to pasture m the open nelds, 
during the greater part of tne winter, 
he is doomed to inactivity during eight 
months in the year by three or four 
feet of snow upon the ground, and 
compelled to make the most of a brief 
summer to gather stock to live on dur- 
ing a long and dreary winter. How 
ai-e animals to be fed, the wages of 
freemen paid, markets found, or free- 
men to exist, under such circum- 

*- stances ? Withdraw the capital of the 
landowners; throw the slaves upon 
their own resources, or the imaginary 
wa^es of labour in the present state of 
society, and the human race would 
perish, in a great part of Russia, as 
fast as, from the want of some simi- 
larly protective system, it has recently 
melted away in Ireland. The first 
winter would gather many millions to 
their fathers. 

32. M. Haxthausen, whose very in- 
teresting work has thrown such light 
on the rural economy and agricultural 
population of Russia, has enumerated 
three particulars in which the peasants 
of that country differ fi^m those of 
western Europe, and which render any 
genend and compulsory enfranchise- 
ment of the ser£3 extremely perilous, 
if not impossible. 1. The mass of dis- 
posable capital available to cany on 
cultivation by means of free labourers, 
paid by day^s wages, bears no sort of 
propomon either to the wants of the 
inhabitants or the immense extent of 
arable land which requires to be cul- 

.tivated. 2. In a great part of the 
empire the existing value of the pro- 
duct of the soil, if sold, so far from en- 
abling the cTiltivators to pay any rent, 
VOL. n. 



would not even cover the expenses of 
cultivation. 8. In the remoter pro- 
vinces, or where seaports are distant 
and money scarce, the only possible 
mode of payinff a rent is bv rendering 
forced labour legal, for there are no 
means of turning the rude produce into 
money. A sinular necessity has been 
felt in similar circumstances in other 
countries. Witness the services in 
kind, and obligations to render rent in 
labour, formerly universal, still known 
in the remoter parts of Scotland. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been often found in 
Russia uiat peasants whom the pro- 
prietors, from motives of humanity, or 
m imitation of the emperor, have ^ut 
under the obrok system, and who enjoy 
the entire fruits of their labour after 
mying a certain annual sum, are much 
less at their ease than the old serfs, 
and they in general leave the cultiva- 
tion of their fields to seek a less labo- 
rious existence in towns. In many 
instances, such has been their suffering 
from having incurred the destitution 
of freedom, that they have returned to 
thair masters, and requested to be again 
made serfs. " In general, it has been ob- 
served that emancipation has not suc- 
ceeded, except in circumstances where 
easy modes of earning subsistence in 
other wa^s exist ; ana hence M. Hax- 
thausen judiciously concludes that the 
liberation of the serfs should never be 
made a general or compulsory measm'e 
in Russia, but should be left to the 
wants and interests of each locality.* 

33. It is not to be supposed from 
this, however, that slavery in Russia 
is not both a very great social evil, and 
eminently dangerous to the rest of 
Europe, an^ that he would not be the 
best Mend of both who could devise 
and establish a method for its gradual 
and safe abolition. Probably that me- 
thod is to be found only in the progres- 
sive rise of towns and spread of manu- 
factures, which, by rendering the obrok 
system more general, shouM give the- 
daves the means of purchasing, and the 
mastersthe desire of selling, freedom to 

* "Written in 1862. The emancipation of 
the serfls, since carried out by the present 
Emperor, has entirely confirmed these ^iews. 

U 
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them. It is not easy to see, however, 
how this safe and vise method, which 
is «Balogoas to the way in which it 
impereeptibly died out in the states of 
western Europe, is to spread generally 
in a eountry of such enormous extent 
as RnsBia, possessing eighteen times 
the area of Britain and Ireland, in Eu- 
rope alone, intersected by few rivers, 
and for the most part so far distant 
from the sea-coast. Its inhabitants 
seem chained by their physical cir- 
cumstances to uie system of compul- 
aory labour for an indefinite course of 
years. This system provides amply, 
and better tlum any other under such 
circumstances could, for their subsist- 
enee, and the gratification of the ani- 
mal wants of me ; but it provides for 
nothing more. No gradation of rank 
can exist among the labouring classes 
"W^e it continues ; all are equally well 
led, and equally ill civilised. The 
spread of knowledge, the extrication of 
genius, the growth of artificial wants, 
are alike impossible. If this state of 
matters is a great evil to the inhabit- 
ants of this empire, what is it to the 
rest of Europe, when it promotes the 
growth of a population of sixty millions, 
doubling every seventy years, and all 
nearly equally supplied with the phy- 
sical, and destitute of the intellectual 
food of man ? Perhaps the only safe- 
guard acainst the encroachments of 
sach a colossus, directed in politics and 
war with consummate ability, is to be 
found in the growth of a similar colos- 
sus, similarly directed, on the other 
side ; and it would be a curious object 
for the contemplation of philoso;phy in 
fbture times, if the barbarism of mfant 
eould be stopped only by that of aged 
dvilisation, and the ambition of the 
Gaar, heading the strength of the de- 
sert, was first checked by the ambition 
of tike Emperor leading forth the forces 
imdueed by the Communist doctrines of 
Paris. 

34. Marquis Custine says, that in 
Bonia we are perpetually reminded of 
two 'ttiiiiji^ — the absence of the Sun and 
the presence of Power. Both are equally 
important alike in their social and ex- 
ternal effects ; perhaps the last is the 
necessary consequence of the first A 



very simple reason makes, and ever 
must make, the Russians desirous 
above all things of escaping out of their 
own county : it is the severity of its 
climate. Those who live in a r^on 
where the snow covers the ground for 
eight months in the year, and the long 
nights of winter are illuminated only 
by the cold light of the aurora borealis, 
lon^ with inexpressible ardour for the 
genial warmth and sunny hiUs of the 
south, where the skies are ever blue, 
the sun ever shines, and nature teems 
with the luxuriance of tropical vege- 
tation. The shores of the ^sphorus, i 
the Golden Horn, the dome of St So- ' 
phia, are not only the secret dream of 
ambition to every Russian, but the un- 
doubted object of their expectation, j 
" I do not wish Constantinople," said 
Nicholas ; " my empire is afready too 
large ; but I know that I or my sue- i 
cessors must have it : you might as i 
well arrest a stream in its descent from 
a mountain, as the Russians in their ^ 
advance to the Hellespont." The ha- 
bits which necessity has given to them, 
permanently fit, and ever must fit them 
for foreign conquest. Their life is a 
continufu conflict with the severity of 
nature ; actual warfare, as to the Ro- 
man soldiers, is felt chiefly as a relaxa- 
tion fix)m the rude but invigorating 
discipline of peace. What are the 
hardships of a campaign to men who 
never new the luxury of beds, whose 
food is black bread and water, who 
sleep ever on the hard bench or cold 
ground, and know no pleasure save the 
simple ones of nature, and the excit- 
ing ones of conquest ? When the north 
ceases to communicate vieour to the 
frame, hardihood to the nabits, and 
ambition to the soul, Russia will cease 
to be a conquering country, but not 
till then. 

35. The presence of Power is not less 
universally felt in Russia than the ab- 
sence of the Sim. It is not merely that 
the Czar is despotic, that his will con- 
stitutes law, and that he is the master 
without control of the lives, liberties, 
and fortunes of all his subjects—the 
same system is continued, as is always 
the case in such circumstances, through 
every inferior grade in society. What 
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the Emperor is in his council or his pa- 
lace, every inferior prefect or governor 
is within the lunits of his territory, 
over his vast dominions. Despotism 
is the general sr^stem, force the con- 

" stant weapon of authority, fear the 
universal basis of government. Gross 

I acts of maladministration, indeed, are 
often made the subject, of immediate 

I and terrible punishment ; the efforts of 
government are unceasing to find them 
out, and the justice of the Czar impla- 
cable when they are clearly established. 

^ But it may easily be conceived that in 
a country of such enormous extent, 
where the machine of government is 
so complicated, and no nee press exists 
to simiaHse its abuses, these instances 
are the exception, not the rule. Power 
is, in general, imdetected in its abuses, 
or supported in its measures. So uni- 
versal is the dread of authority in Rus- 
sia, that it has moulded the national 
character, determined the national 

^tastes, and even formed the national 
manners. Obedience is universal, from 
the Empress on the throne to the hum- 
blest serf in his log-house. All do not 
what they like, or what they would 
have themselves chosen, but what they 

i are ordered and expected to do. Dis- 
simulation is universal : if they are not 
happy, Ihey pretend to be so, to avoid 
the reality of sorrow which awaits ex- 
pressed discontent. The present Em- 

- press (1853), a woman of high spirit 
and the most captivating manners, is 
sinking under the incessant labour of 
amusing and being amused ; the for- 
tunes even of the greatest nobles or 
highest functionaries are wasting away 
under the enormous expenses imposed 
on or expected of them by the court. 
All must exert themselves incessantly, 
and to the uttermost, to keep up with 
the demand of authority, or conceal the 
ennui or discontent which, in reality, 
is preying upon their bosoms. 

36. Clark, the celebrated English 
traveller, says that there is not a se- 
cond in Russia, during the day or night, 

^ that a blow is not descending on the 
back or shoulders of some Russian pea- 
sant. Notwithstanding a considerable 
softening of manners since the time 
when the description was given, it is 



still precisely applicable. Corporal 
chastisement of their slaves is permit- 
ted to masters, without any other au- 
thority but their own ; and except in 
the classes in the Tchinn, who are ex- 
empt fix)m that penalty, it is the great 
engine of authority with all intruisted 
with judicial power. The punishment 
of death is abolished by law in all cases 
exce{)t high treason ; but such is the 
severity of the corporal inflictions au- 
thorised, that it would be a mercy if it 
was restored. "When a man receives 
the sentence of above a hundred strokes 
with the knout, the executioner under- 
stands what is meant ; by striking at a 
vital place, he in mercy despatches him 
at the third or fourth. The police offi- 
cers lay hold of disorderly persons or 
malefactors in the streets, and beat 
them, without the formality of a trial, 
in the severest manner, without their 
cries exciting any attention among 
those who witness it, who, glad that 
the tempest has not fallen on their 
shoulders, quietly pass by without 
either observation or surprise. The 
nobles and higher classes of the Tchinn 
are exempt from such chastisement ; 
but Siberia is constantly hanging over 
their heads, the most effectual of all 
bastinadoes to the mind ; and the pri- 
sons resound with the cries of those 
upon whom the punishment of flogging 
for crime, or at the instance of their 
masters, is inflicted. The frightful 
screams of the sufferers under these in- 
flictions leave the most melancholy im- 
gression on the minds of such as have 
card them ; l^ey recall the horrors of 
slavery amone the boasted republican 
institutions of America. 

37. It is this constant recurrence to 
force, and the freauency and severity 
of corporal punishments in Russia, 
which has imprinted at once its regu- 
lar methodical aspect on the march of 
government, and their supple charac- 
ter and extraordinary powers of dis- 
simulation on the people. Like a 
harshly-disciplined regiment, in which 
the lash is tne constant object of ap- 
prehension, everything goes on silent- 
ly and smoothly in Russia. Nothing 
retards or checks the machine of Gov- 
ernment ; riots or disturbances of any 
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sort are unknown ; resistance is never 
thought of, or, if attempted, is speedily 
suppressed by the strong arm of power. 
The country resembles rather a vast 
army obeying the directions and co- 
erced by the authority of a single ge- 
neral-in-chief, than a |p:eat community 
actuated by separate mterests and im- 
pelled by various passions. As a ne- 
cessary consequence of this irresistible 
force of power and necessity of sub- 
mission, the character of the Russians 
has been modified in a most essential 
degree. Originality or independence 
of thought is in a greftt degree im- 
loiown ; where these qualities exist, as 
doubtless they must m many breasts, 
they are carefally concealed, as the 
most dangerous qualities which the 

S>ssessor can discover. like the 
reeks under the Mussulman yoke, 
the Russians have become perfect 
adepts in all the arts by which ta- 
lent eludes the force of authority, and 
astuteness escapes the discoveries of 
power. They are admirably skilled 
in the use of flattery, and, like all 
persons initiated in that dangerous 
art, passionatelv desirous of praise 
themselves. The Americans do not 
exceed them in their thirst for na- 
tional, the French in their passion for 
individual, praise — the certain proof 
in both of the secret consciousness of 
very serious defects. Those who feel 
none, do not desire the balm. They 
are most skilful imitators ; and their 
powers of dissimulation are univer- 
sally admitted to exceed those of the 
most accomplished courtiers or skil- 
ful diplomatists in western Europe. 

38. It was not thus in former days : 
this dissimulation and address is a con- 
trast to the manliness and simplicity 
of early times. The Sclave origmally, 
like a rude and barbarous savage, was 
bold, intrepid, and outspoken, pitiless 
to his enemies, but simple, kind, and 
guileless to his friends ; and such is 
still the character of the Cossacks, and 
of those distant tribes which have not 
felt the crushing influence of the cen- 
tral government The principles of 
freedom had strongly taken root among 
them, and at a time when all the na- 
tions of western Europe were sunk in 



slavery, a republic flourished in Nov- 
gorod the Great, which rivalled for 
centuries the energy, as in its fall it 
equalled the heroism, of the republics 
of Greece and Rome. It was the dread- 
ful irruption of Bati and the Tai-tar 
hordes in the fourteenth century, who 
overran the whole eastern and southern 
countries of the empire, and for three 
long centuries kept them in a state of 
cruel servitude, which induced this 
disposition upon them ; they assumed 
the character because they were sub-j 
jected to the lot of slaves. During! 
those disastrous centuries the Poles 
joined their arms to the Tartars ; and 
the Muscovites, assailed on all sides, 
and driven to their last fastnesses, 
were fain to avoid utter destruction 
by the most abject submission. Ivaa 
lY. first extricated them from this 
dreadful yoke ; he won for them Kazan, 
Astrakan, and the boundless realms 
of Siberia, but it was only to subject 
them to a tyranny almost as severe as 
tha^t from which they had escaped, 
and which won for him the lastiiig 
surname of the Terrible. Cruel as it 
was, his yoke was cheerfully borne for 
half a century, because it averted the 
still more dreadful oppression of the 
Tartars ; and when Peter the Great, a 
century after, soueht to gain for them 
a place in the !^ropean family, he 
found the Muscovites prepared to sub- 
mit to any mandates, and ready to be 
moulded by any will which assumed 
their direction. Let us not boast of 
the independent character and fearless 
disposition of the English peasantry, 
but rather thank the Almighty, who, 
in the encircling ocean, has given them 
a barrier against their enemies. Had 
the circumstances of both been diflfe- 
rent — had the Russians been located 
in Yorkshire, and the Anglo-Saxon on 
the banks of the Yolga — who will af- 
firm that the character of the two na- 
tions, despite the all but indelible in- 
fluence of race, would not have been 
exchanged ? * 

* ** L'oivacll national s'an^antit panni les 
Russes ; us eurent recours aux artifices qui 
snpplient k la force chez les hommes con- 
damnds k xine ob^issance senrile ; habiles a 
tromper les Tartares, ils devinrent aussi, 
plus savants dans ruit da se tromper mutu* 
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39. The Emperor Nicholas has often 
said that *'its distances are the scourge 
of Russia;" and considered with refe- 
rence to the march of civilisation, it 
is obvious that the observation is well 

' foonded. It is difficult, indeed, to con- 
ceive how civilisation can spread gene- 
rally in a country of such enormous 
extent, possessing such slender means, 
natural or artificial, of internal com- 
munication, with so few seaports, and 
these few, for the most part, blocked 
up half the year with ice. At the ac- 
cession of Peter the Great, Russia pos- 
sessed only one seaport (Archangel) on 
the White Sea ; and it was .the press- 
ing want of a great harbour to connect 
it with the commerce and ideas of 
western Europe which made him la- 
vish such sums, and waste such an 
enormous amount of himian life, in the 
construction of St Petersburg. The 
same* want is still felt with unmitigated 

^everity in the interior. CivOisation 

"meets with ^evous impediments in a 
country entirely flat, without minerals 
or coal to stimulate manufactures, cov- 
ered with snow half the year, in great 
part shaded by forests, with few na- 
vigable rivers, and still fewer canals 
or railroads, distant from any harbour, 
and necessarily chained by physical 
necessity, over great part of its ex- 
tent, to rude agricultural labour dur- 
ing the whole year where it is practi- 

> cable. The situation of the basin of 
the Mississippi, of surpassing fertility, 
and intersected in every part by a vast 
network of navigable rivers, which de- 
scend from the AUeghanies on the one 
side and the Rocky Mountains on the 
other, is not a parallel but a contrast 
to that of Muscovy ; and if we would 
rightly appreciate the advantages which 

ellement; achetantdes barbares lenr s^cnrite 
personnelle, iln farent plus avides d'argent 
et moins seiuibles aiix iivjures et ^ la honte ; 
expose sans ccsse k Tinsolence des tyians 
etrangers, il se poorrait (me le caract^re ac- 
tael dea Rnsses conserv&t quelqnes-tmes des 
taches dont I'a souilld la barbarie des Mon- 
,Sols. Lc sontien des boyards ayant disparu, 
^il fallait ob^ir an souveraln sous peine d'etre 
regard^ comme traitre ou comme rebelle : et 
il n'existe plus aucune voie legitime de s'op- 
poser k ses volontes. en nn mot on vit naitre 
rautocratie."— Karamsin, Histoire de Russiey 
V. 44; vi. 351. 



Great Britain has derived, and Ireland 
might have derived, from its insular 
situation, compact provinces, numer- 
ous harbours, and mineral riches, we 
have only to contemplate what Russia 
has suiTered from the want of them. 

40. It results necessarily from these 
circumstances, that as much as Russia 
abounds to overflowing in the elements 
of physical, is she weak in the mate- 
rials of intellectual stren^h ; and that 
if a great destiny awaits her, as it 
plainfy does, it is to be found in the 
conquest of the bodies, not the subju- 
gation of the souls, of men. Civilis- 
ation depends entirely on and flows 
from the higher ranks ; there is none 
of the ascending pressure from below 
which constitutes so important an ele- 
ment in the society of western Europe. 
In the very highest ranks it exists in 
the most refined and captivating form, 
and one of the many contrasts which 
strike a foreigner most in that ex- 
traordinary country, is the strange 
contrasts which exist between the 
manners, habits, and tastes of the no- 
bility and those of the great body ol 
the people. After traversing hun- 
dreds of leagues over a country imper- 
fectly cultivated, overrun by forests or 
swamps, and tilled in the places which 
the plough has reached Dy ignorant 
serfs, the astonished traveller finds 
himself suddenly landed in an en- 
chanted palace, where the last refine- 
ments of European civilisation are to 
be met with, where the finest copies of 
the Greek statues adorn marble halls 
of surpassing magnificence, where the 
choicest gems of Titian or Raphael 
enchant the eye, in drawing-rooms 
enriched with all the luxury of Ormo- 
lu and Sevres ; and beautiful women, 
arrayed in the last Parisian fashion, 
alternately fascinate the mind by con- 
versation on the most celebrated no- 
vels or ox>eras of the day, or charm the 
senses by the finest melodies of Mozart 
or Beethoven. It is this strange and 
startling combination of rudeness with 
refinement, of coarseness with elegance 
of taste, of barbarity with the last 
delicacies of civilisation, in one class, 
with the first attempts at improvement 
in those beneath it, which strikes the 
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trayeller at eyery step in Russia. Di- 
derot long ago said that ''the Russians 
were rotten before they were ripe ; " 
but it would be more lust to say that 
they are ripe in one class before tiiey 
are even De^;inning to form fruit in 
those below it. 

41. The Russians are essentially an 
imitative people, and they have carried 
talent in this respect to a length un- 
equalled in any other age or countij 
01 the world. Their manners, their 
fashions, their arts, their luxuries, 
their architecture, their painting, are 
all copied from those of western Eu- 
rope, like the inhabitants of all 
northern countries, they are passion- 
ately fond of travelling, for this plain 
reason, that they seek m foreign coun- 
tries ^tifications they cannot find 
in their own. They nuu^e good use of 
the opportunities they thus enjoy : 
they are well known as the most lav- 
ish patrons of art both in France and 
Italy, and they cany back with them 
to their deserts not only the finest 
specimens of ancient statuary or mod- 
em painting, but the most refined taste 
for their beauties, and correct appre- 
ciation of their excellencies. Their 
architecture, in all but the very oldest 
structures of the empire, is aU copied 
from the Greek or Roman ; it is the 
Parthenon of Athens, the Pantheon of 
Rome, at every step. In the Kremlin 
alone, and some of the oldest struc- 
tures of N\jni and Great Novgorod, are 
to be seen the ancient and native ema- 
nations of Russian eenius before it 
was crushed by the barbarism of the 
Tartars, or nij^ped in the bud by the 
imitative passion of Peter the Great. 
The eye of the traveller is fascinated 
by these long lines of pillared scenery 
interspersed with monuments and obe- 
lisks ; but after a time it palls on tiie 
senses, from its very richness and uni- 
formily: it is felt to be an exotic 
unsuited to the climate, and which 
cannot take root in the soil ; and the 
imagination sighs for the original archi- 
tecture of the English cathedrals and 
the Moorish Alhambra, which mark the 
native-bom conceptions of the Gothic 
and Arabian conquerors of the world. 

42. But if western Euroj:)e has little 



to fear firom the rivalry of Russian art 
or the Alights of Russian genius, it is 
otherwise with the imitation of thei 
MiLTTABT Abt, which has been carried 
to the very highest point in the Mus- 
covite armies. The army consisted in 
1840 of 72 regiments of infantry, 24 of 
light cavalry, 90 batteries of foot and 
12 of horse artillery. Each regiment 
consists of 7 battalions of 1000 men 
each ; so that the infemtry alone, if 
complete, would contain above 500,000 
men. The guards, which are composed 
of the 41ite of the whole male x>opu- 
lation of the empire, consist of 12 
regiments of infantry, 12 of cavalry, 
12 batteries of foot and 4 of horse 
artillery, which are always kept com- 
plete. Besides this, there are 24 regi- 
ments of heavy reserve cavalry, and 
12 batteries of reserve horse-artillery, 
and the corps of the Caucasus, Oren- 
burg, Siberia, Finland, and the interior, 
whidi contain 100 battalions of 1000 
men each, 40 regiments of cavalry," 
and 36 batteries of cannon. Besides 
these immense forces, the Emperor has 
at his disposal 164 regiments of Cos- 
sacks, each containing 800 warriors, 
of whom 56 come from the steppes of 
the Don, and are superior to any troops 
in the world for the service of Hgnt 
cavalry. If these immense forces were 
all complete, they would contain above 
800,000 infantry, 250,000 horses, and 
100,000 artillerymen. But the ranks 
are very far, indeed, from being really 
filled up ; and in no country in the 
world, except, perhaps, America, is the 
difference so great between the numeri- 
cal force of an army on paper and its 
effective muster in the field. The rea- 
son is, that numerous officers in every 
^ude have an interest in representing 
the force as greater than it really is, 
as they draw pay and rations for the 
whole, and appropriate such as is allot- 
ted to the non-existing to themselves. 
Still, after making every allowance for 
these great deficiencies, it is not going 
too far to assert that Russia, when her 
strength is fiilly called forth, coula- 
produce 400,000 infantry, 100,000 cav- 
alry, and 60,000 artillerymen for ser- 
vice beyond her own frontier, though 
the distances of the empire are so great 
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that it woTild require more than a year 
to bring even the half of this immense 
force to bear on any point in Europe 
or Asia.* 
43. A Tery curious and interesting 

^ part of the institutions of Russia is to 
be foimd in the Militabt Colonies, 
which are established in several of 
the southern provinces of the empire. 
They owe their origin to the Emperor 
Alexander, who, being struck with 
the protection which similar establish- 
ments on the frontiers of Transylvania 
had lon^ afforded to the Austrians and 
Hungarians in warding off the pre- 
datory incursions of the Mussulman 
horse, resolved in 1817 to found colo- 
nies of the same sort in several parts 
of his dominions. The system was ex- 
tended and improved, under the able 
guidance of General de Witt, in the 
southern provinces in 1821. Sevcnral 
divisions of veterans, regular cavalry, 

p^ were colonised in this manner, and a 
floalang population of seventy thous- 
and wandermg tribes settled on certain 
districts allotted to them. The prin- 
ciple of these establishments is, tiiat 
an immense tract of arable and pasture 
land is divided among a certain num- 
ber of leading colonists, who are mar- 
ried, and for the most part have fami- 
lies, each of whom holds his lands, 
like the military tenants of former 
days in Europe, under the obligation 
of maintaining constantly a horseman 
and horses completely equipped, and 



Russian Army, Angost 1858 :^ 



Guards, 
Grenadiers, 
1st corps, 
2d do., 
8d do., 
4th do., 
5th do., 
6th do., 
Reserve Horse, 

Active, 

Caucasian, . 
Finland, 

Orenbure, . 

8tt)eiia, . 



Men. 
60,296 
47,178 
59,178 
59,178 
69,178 
59,178 
59,178 
59,178 
83,979 



Guns. 
116 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
96 



Hones. 

17,100 
8.900 
8,800 
8,800 
8,800 
9,400 
8,800 
8,800 

86,760 



496,821 996 99,160 



133,508 
13,880 
21,000 
29,100 



176 
16 
24 
24 



16,188 

1,800 

10,480 

10,000 



196,488 240 87,868 



Grand Total, . 693,309 1,236 137,028 
"United Service Joumalf Aug. 1853, p, 496. 



providing for his maintenance. In to* 
turn, ^e is entitled to the labour, of 
the cavalier, when not actually in tho 
field. In addition to these haraouBB, 
who are constantly ready for aervioe, 
there are a much greater number of 
substitutes, or sfuppUana, as they an 
called, who also are trained to tin use 
of arms, and being all expert horse- 
men, are ready at a moment's warn- 
ing to take the principal's jplace if ha 
is Killed, or disabled for active servioe. 
All the children of the colony an 
trained to military service, and are 
bound to serve, if required, twenty- 
two years, after which they obtain 
their discharge and a crant of land to 
themselves. The whole are subiectcd 
to the most rigorous military disoip- 
line, and regulated by a code of buns 
entirely for themselves. At first the 
children were brought up somewhat 
after the Spartan fashion, being taken 
from their parents at the earlv age of 
eight years, and bred exclusive^ at 
the militaiy schools ; but this ww 
found to be attended with so many 
evils that the system was essentially 
modified by various regulations estiib- 
lished by the Emperor Nicholas be- 
tween 1829 and 1831. At present the 
military colonies form a sort of pemui- 
nent cantonment of a part of the aimy, 
and they can, at a moment's warning, 
furnish 100,000 soldiers, fully drilled 
and equipped, capable of being nosed 
by the supplians and principal colon- 
ists to 250,000 men. 

44. The Cossacks, so well known 
during the war with Napoleon, fcnn 
another sort of military colony on. a 
still greater scale. Their lands are of 
immense extent, embracing fifty-seven 
thousand square geographical nxUeSf^ 
about two-thirds of the entire area of 
Great Britain, and incomparably more 
level and fertile. They are all held un- 
der the obligation of producing, when 
required, the whole male population of 
the country capable of bearing ann8» 
for the service of the I^peror. They 
constantly furnish 100,000 men, dis- 
tributed m 164 regiments, to the im- 
perial forces. So strong, however, is 
the military spirit amone them, and so 
thoroughly are they all trained from 
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infimcy to the duties of hoi 
that if smmnoned to his standard, they 
coold easily fmiiish doable tiiis force, 
either for the defence of Hie coontry 
or the purposes of aggressiye warfiue. 
Gloiy, plunder, wine, and women, 
form irresistible attractiona, which im- 
pel the entire nation into the career of 
conquest. It is their immense bodies 
of horse, more nearly resembling the 
hordes of Timoor or Greng^ iban 
than the r^rolar armies of western 
Enrope, which constitute the leal 
strength of the Czar ; and as their pre- 
datory and roving habits never dechne, 
and cannot do so from the natore of 
the country which they inhabit, while 
their numbers are constantly and ra- 
pidly increasing it is easy to foresee 
now formidable they must ere long be- 
come to the liberties of the other states 
of Christendom. 

45. What renders the Russian armies 
the more formidable is the extreme 
ability with which they are trained, 
disciplined, and commanded. What- 
ever may be thought of the inferiority, 
in an intellectual point of view, of a 
nation where only 1 in 280 is at the 
entire schools of the State of any de- 
scription, the same cannot be said of 
their military training, which is con- 
ducted on the most approved system, 
and in the most efficient manner. All 
the improvements in arms, tactics, ac- 
coutrements, evolutions, or discipline, 
which experience or science has sug- 
gested to the other nations of Europe, 
are, with the rapidity of the electric 
telegraph, transmitted to Russia, and 
tau^t in the military schools which 
train its youth for their duties in the 
field, or adopted in its vast arrays. 
The Russian army, accordingly, exhi- 
bits a combination of physical strengUi 
and intellectual power — of the energy 
of the desert andT the resources of civi- 
lisation, of the unity of despotism and 
the vigour of democracy — ^which no 
other country in modem times can 
exhibit, and to find a parallel to which 
we must go back to the Roman legions 
in the days of Trajan or Sevenis. The 
ranks of the infantry are recruited by 
a compulsory levy, generally, in time 
of peace, of five in a thousand — of war, 
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of two at three in a hundred ; but the 
cavahy, in a country abounding so 
mnch in nomad, tribes, and where, in 
many vast districts, the whole male 
population nearly live on horseback, is 
m great part made up by voluntary- 
enrolment ; and as the whole rising 
talent of the empire is drawn into the 
militaiy or diplomatic lines, it may 
easily be conceived what a formidable 
body, under such direction, the mili- 
tary force of the empire must become. 
Every soldier is entitled to his dis- 
charge after twenty-two years* service 
in the line, or twenty in the guards ; 
and he leaves the ranks a freeman, if 
before he was a serf — ^a privilege which ' 
goes fiir to diminish the hardship of ; 
a compulsory levy on the rural popu- 
lation. The wealmess of the army con- 
sistsin the rarity of integrity in its in- 
ferior officers, which ia as conspicuous 
in ^neral as the honour and patriotism 
of its generals and commanders : the 
necessary consequence of the want of 
a class of gentry from which they can 
alone be drawn. 

46. The navy, like the army in Rus- 
sia, is maintained by a compulsory 
levy, which amoimts in time of peace 
to 33,000 men. The fleet consists of 
thirW ships of the line and twenty- 
two nigates in the Baltic, and to these 
were added, before the Crimean war, 
sixteen sail of the line and twelve fri- 
gates in the Black Sea, carrying in aU 
6000 guns. These large forces give the 
Czar, in a manner, the command of 
those two inland seas, which cannot be 
regarded in any other light but as vast 
Russian lakes. But as ue sailors who 
man them are accustomed only to na- 
vigate a sea shut up with ice during 
htSf the year, or to plough the compa- 
ratively placid waters of the Euxine, 
they could never contend in the open 
sea with those who have been trained 
in the storms of the German Ocean, or 
bravedlhe perils of the Atlantic. Still, 
as the Russian sailors, like their sol- 
diers, are individually brave, and stand 
to their guns, as well as point them, 
as steaduy as any Englishman, they 
may eventually prove rormidable even 
to the colossal maritime strength of 
England ; the more especially \wien it 
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is recollected that Cronstadt is within 
a fortnight's sail of the month of the 
Thames ; that the fleet is constantly 
kept manned and afloat in summer, 
by the compnlsoiy levy; that thirty 
thousand soldiers are habitually put 
on board those in the Baltic, to accus- 
torn the crews to their conveyance to 
distant quarters ; and that the inte- 
rests of Great Britain and Russia in 
the 'East so frequently come into colli- 
sion, that seveial times during the last 
thirty years they have been on the eve 
of a rupture, once with France and 
Russia united against England. 

47. The revenue of Russia, though 
not considerable compared with that 
of France or England, is perfectly 
adequate to the maintenance of ite 
vast establishments, from the high 
value of money and low rate of ^y 
of nearly all the public functionaries, 
civil and military, in the empire. It 
amounts to 460,000,000 paper rubles^ 
or 500,000,000 francs (£20,000,000), 
and is raised chie^ by, 1st, A capi- 
tation-tax of four francs (3s. 6d) on 
every male inhabitant, that of ser& 
being paid by their masters; 2d, A 
tax on the capital of merchants, ascer- 
tained by then* own disclosure, checked 
bj judicial authority ; 3d, The reve- 
nues of the Crown domains, with the 
obrok paid by the emancipated ser6, 
who are very numerous ; 4tb, The cus- 
tom-house duties by sea and land, 
which, on articles of foreign mannfac- 
ture, are for the most part very heavy ; 
5th, The stamp-duties, which on sales 
of heritable property amount to an ad 
valorem du^ of 6 per cent; 6th, A 
dnty on spirituous ^uors and salt ; 
7th, The imperial duties on the mines 
of gold and platina, which are daily 
becoming more productive, frt)m the 
great quantities of these valuable me- 
tals, now amoimting to £3,000,000 
annually, which are worked out in the 
Tral and Atlas mountains. It cannot 
be said that any of these taxes are pe- 
culiarly oppressive, or such as weigh on 
[he industry or capital of the nation ; 
bat they produce, when taken together, 
a sum which is very large in a country 
where the value of money is so high, 
and the standard of comfort so low, 



that the common soldiers are deemed 
to be adequately remunemted by a pay 
which, after the deductions forntions 
and oiher necessaries are made, leaves 
them scarcely a hal^Miuiy a^y to 
themselves.* 

48. As the distances in Russia are 
so prodigious that it takes at least a 
year and a half to gather up its mighty 
strength, the principal armies are per- 
manently disposed in positions where 
they may be comparatively near the 
probable scene of military operations, 
and best favour the designs of the dip- 
lomatic body. The first army, 112,000 
strong, is composed of three corps, and 
stationed in Poland and the adjacent 
frontiers of Russia : it is intended to 
overawe the discontented in the former 
country, and hang like a thundercloud 
on the rear of Austria and Prussia. 
The second army, also 112,000 strong, 
is cantoned in we southern provinces 
of the empire, between Odessa and the 
Danube : it is destined to intimidate 
the Turks, and ^ve weight to the 
ceaseless diplomatic encroachments of 
Russia at Constantinople. The third, 
which musters 120,000 combatants, 
is station^ as a reserve at Moscow, 
Smolensko, and in the central pro- 
vinces of tiie empire : it is intended to 
reinforce either of the great armies on 
the frontier which may require to be 
supported, and is advancea nearer to 
the scene of active operations the mo- 
ment that hostilities commence. In 
addition to this there are never less 
than 60, 000 men, including the guards, 
at St Petersburg, and 40,000 on the 
Caucasus, or in &e province of Georgia 
to the south of it. These immense 

* Tbe Emperor Nicholas, shice his acces- 
sion to the throne, has laboored assidaonsly 
to diminish the public expenses and check 
the ftands continually practised in the dis- 
tribotion of the national levenne. In his 
own honsehold and gnaids he has effected a 
reduction, with no diminution of splendour, 
of no less than 67,500,000 paper rubles. The 
ei^nses of the kitchen and cellar were re- 
duced at once from 000 i>aper rubles to 200 
a-day. By similar economics in every de- 
partment he was enabled to cany on the 
costiy war in Turkey and Bussia, in 1827 
and 1828, without any sensible increase 
to the public debt In 1830 it amounted 
in all to 1,300,000,000 fhmcs, or £62,000,000. 
— SCHNITZLEB, HUt. Iflt, u. 184-186. 
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forces may all "be rendered dispoeable 
without weakening any garrison or 
military station in the intmor. They 
are, however, so far separated tcom 
each other that it requires a long time 
to concentrate them on any one point, 
or produce the imposing array of 
160,000 warriors, whom Alexander, in 
1815, reviewed on the phuns of Yertus 
in Champagne. 

49. Montesquieu long ago said that 
honour is the principle of a monarchy, 
and virtue of a republic. Both are true, 
in a certain sense, of society generally, 
Ihough notof every individusJ of which 
it is composed; for though few are 
wiUing to practise these virtues them- 
selves, yet all are ready to exact them 
of their neighbours. Public opinion 
inclines to the ri^ht side, because it is 
founded on our judgment of others ; 
private acts often to the wrong, because 
they are prompted by our own inclina- 
tions, tf we are to form our opinion 
from the example of Russia, we skiould 
be forced to conclude that the principle 
of derootism is Corruption. This 
arises from the selfish desire of gain in 
individuals being unchecked by the 
opinion of those who, as they do not 
participate in, are not biassed by it ; 
and from the immensity of the empire, 
and the innumerable number of mnc- 
tionaries employed, rendering all the 
vigilance of the emperor and of the 
higher officers of state inadequate to 
check the general abuses which prevail. 
Doubtless there are many men in the 
highest situations, both civil and mili- 
tary, in Russia, who are as pure and 
honourable as any in the world; but 
they are the exceptions, not the rule. 
Generally speaking, and as a national 
characteristic, the ronctionaries in Rus- 
sia are corrupt The taking of bribes 
is general ; lustice is too often venal ; 
the chiefs of the police, on the most 
moderate salaries, soon accumulate 
large fortunes ; and even elevatexi func- 
tionaries are often not proof against the 
seductions of a handsome woman, or a 
magnificent Cashmere shawl for their 
wives or daughters.* The Emperor 

* On the accession of the Emperor Nicholas 
in 1826, it was discovered that in sixteen gov- 
ernments of Russia out of no loss than 2749 



Alexander, in a moment of irritation 
at some great dilapidations which he 
had discovered in the naval stores, 
said, ''If they knew where to hide 
them, they would steal my ships of the 
line ; if they could draw my teeth with- 
out waking me, they would extract 
them during the night"* 

nkases, or decrees of the Senate, passed, 1821 
had remained nnexecated ; in the sinfi^e gov- 
ernment of Konrok 800 lay bailed and un- 
known in the pnblic archives. In the same 
year there were S,860,000 causes in depend- 
ence in the diiferent tribunals of the empire, 
and 127,000 persons under arrest The Sen- 
ate decides annu^y 40.000 causes on an aver- 
age ; in 1825 the numow was 60,000 ; which 
sufficiently proves that the vast majority 
must have been decided in absence, or with- 
out any consideration.— Schnitzleb, Butoire 
Int. de ia JZutsie, it 171, 175, 178. 

* In the trial between Prince Dolgoronki 
and Count Woronzoff in December 1881, the 
following veiy curious and interesting letter 
flrom Alexander was put in evidence, and 
proved at tiie trial See Times, December 23, 
1881. The letter was written on the eve of 
his accession to the throne : — 

'* Yes, my dear friend, I repeat to you, I 
am by no means satisfied with my position : 
it is rar too brilliant for my character, which 
only desires tranquillity and peace. A Court 
is not a place made for me ; I suffer as often 
as I must pkiy my part, and it curdles my 
blood to witness tiie meannesses committed 
every moment to secure some distinction for 
whidi I would not have given three sons. I 
feel myself unhappy at being compelled to 
share ue society of people whom I would not 
take for my domestic servants, and who oc- 
cupy here the highest posts — such as . . . 
who are not worthy even to be named, and 
who, haughty towuds their inferiors, crawl 
in the di^ oefore him whom they fear. In 
short, my dear friend, I don't feel myself at 
all fitted for the phice which I hold at the 

r resent moment, and still less for that which 
am destined one day to occupy, but which 
I have sworn to renounce in one way or the 
other. Our affairs are in incredible disorder ; 
pillaging on all sides ; all the departments 
are badty administered ; order appears to be 
banished firom eveiy place, and the empire 
increases in nothing save m extent. How, 
then, is one man capable of gov<nning it— nay, 
more, of reforming the abuses? It is abso- 
lutely impossible, not only for a num of ordin- 
ary capacity like myself, but even for a man of 
genius ; and I have always held the principle 
that it was better not to undertaJce any task 
than to execute it ill : it is on this principle 
that I have taken the resolution of which I 
spoke to you above. My plan is, that having 
once renounced a post so thorny— l cannot 
fix the precise epoch— I shall go and settie 
with my wife on the banks <» the Riiine, 
where I shall live tranouilly as a private gen- 
tleman, and find happiness in the company 
of my friends and in the study of nature.'* 
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50. Nowordscanoonreyanideaof the 
extent to which this system of i>illage, 
both on the public and on individnius, 
prevaUs on tne part of those intrnsted 
with power in Bnssia ; those practi- 
cally acqnainted with the admuustra- 
tion of affairs in Great Britain may ap- 
proach to a conception of its magnitade, 
from the strennons efforts constantly 
making to introduce the same system 
into the British dominions, when the 
vigilant eye of Parliament and Grov- 
ernment is for any considerable time 
averted. It is the great cause of the 
unexi)e«ted reverses or triflinff successes 
which haye so often attended the Rus- 
sian anns on the first breaking out of 
fresh hostilities. So uniyersal and 
systematic had been the fraud of the 
whole fonctionaries connected with the 
armies, that they were often found, 
when they took the field, to be little 
more than half the strength which was 
represented on paj^r, and on which 
the cabinet relied m commencing the 
campaign. When Nicholas declared 
war against Turkey in 1828, he relied 
on Wittgenstein's army in the south 
being, as the returns showed, 120,000 
strong ; but it was never able to bring 
80,000 sabres and bayonets into the 
field : and when the army approached 
the Danube, he found, to his utter dis- 
may, that the wood for the bridges 
which were represented as already 
thrown over the Danube, was not even 
cut in the forests of Bessarabia. 

51. Sometimes, indeed, the enormous 
abuses that are going on are revealed 
to the emperor, and then the stroke 
of justice falls like a thunderbolt from 
iieaven on the head of the culprit ; but 
these examples are so rare in compari- 
son with the enormous number of dila- 
pidations which are going on in every 
direction, that they produce no lasting 
impression. like the terrible railway or 
coal-mine accidents which frequently 
occur in England, or steamboat explo- 
sions in America, thev produce general 
consternation for a few days, but are 
soon forgotten. OccasionaUy, too, the 
malversation is found to involve such 
elevated functionaries, that the tracing 
of guilt and its punishment are alike 
impossible. At a review in April 1826, 



soon after his accession to the thione, 
four men, dressed as peasants, with 
f^eat difficulty succeeded in penetrat- 
ing to the Emperor Nicholas* near hia 
magnificent palace of Tsarcko - Selo, 
and revealed to him an enormous sys- 
tem of dilapidation of the public naval 
storeswhichwas going on at Cronstadt, 
where cOTdase, anchors^ and sails be- 
longing to ue Crown were publicly 
exf^sea at the bazaar, and purchased 
at a low price by forei^ers. Nicholas 
instantly ordered an <mcer with three 
hundred men to surround the bazaar ; 
and upon doing so, ample proofii of the 
truth of the charges were discovered. 
Orders were eiven to prosecute the de- 
linquents wiu the utmost rigour, and 
the imperial seal was put on the dila- 
pidated stores ; but the culprits were 
persons of sreat consideration. In the 
ni^t of the 21st June following, a 
bn^t light was seen from St Peters- 
burg to illuminate the western sky, 
and in the morning it was cautiously 
whispered that the bazaar had been 
totally consumed by fire, and with it 
the whole evidence of the guilt of the 
accused. The QaztUe of St Petersburg 
made no mention of the fraud, or of the 
conflagration by which its punishment 
had been prevented. 

52. As a set-off to this inherent vice 
and consequent weakness in the Rus- 
sian empire, there is one most impor- 
tant source of strength which is every 
day contrasting more strongly with the 
opposite cause of decline operating in 
western Europe. Emigration among 
them is very general : in no country in 
the world is a larser proportion of the 
population more fu}le and prepared, on 
the sli^test motive, to locate them- 
selves m fresh habitations. Armed 
with his hatchet on his shoulder— his 
invariable auxiliary — the Muscovite 
peasant is often inclined to leave his 
log-house and his fields, and carve out 
for himself fresh ones in some distant 
or more fertile forest. Followed by Ms 
flocks, his mares, and his herds, the 
Cossack or the dweller on the steppes 
is ever ready to exchange the pasture 
of his fathers for that of other lands. 
But there is this vital difference be- 
tween these migrations and the emi- 
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gmtioii of western Europe — thej are 
intemal only ; they do not dimmiah, 
they angment the strength of the State. 
From the British Islands, at this time, 
an annnal stream of 350,000 emigrants, 
nearly all in the prime of life, issnes, 
of niiom two-thircuB setde in the wilds 
of America ;* and from Germany the 
fever of moving has, since the revolu- 
tion of 1848, become so violent that 
100,000 in 1852, and 149,000 in 1853, 
left the Fatherland. It is needless to 
say that such prodi^ons drains, spring- 
ing out of the passions and necessities 
of civilisation, cannot go on for any 
length of time without seriously weak- 
ening the strength and lessening the 
population of western Europe. But 
the very reverse of aU this obtains in 
Russia, for there the movement is all 
within ; what is lost to one part of the 
empire is gained to another, and a rate 
of mcrease approaching the Transat- 
lantic appears, not on a distant hemi- 
sphere, but on the plains of the Ukraine 
and the banks of the Volga. Nor will 
it for long be otherwise, ror the remote 
situation of the Russian peasants ren- 
ders them ignorant of other countries, 
and averse to the sea ; while their po- 
verty precludes them from moving, ex- 



cept witii their hatchets to a neighbonr- 
ing forest ortheir herds to an adjoiniiig 
steppe. 

53. To this it must be added that 
the introduction of the free-trade sys- 
tem into Great Britain has already 
given a veiy great impulse to agricul- 
tural industry in Russia, where it is 
advancing as rapidly as its rate is de- 
clining in the British Islands. As this 
change has arisen from the necessary 
effect of the wealth, civilisation, and 
advanced years of the British empire, 
so there is no chance of its nndeigoing 
any idteration, and it must come every 
day to evince a more powerftil influence 
on the relative strength and fortunes 
of the two empires. Even before the 
fr^ee -trade system had been two years 
established in Great Britain, it had, 
despite the rude system of agriculture 
Hiere prevalent, nearly doubled the 
exportation of grain from the har- 
bours of Russia,+ and tripled its value,j 
while it has caused the production or 
cereal crops in the British Islands to 
decline 4,000,000 of quarters. The 
effect of such a continued and increas- 
ing augmentation on the one side, and 
decline on the other, cannot fail ere 
long to exercise a powerful influence 



Tear. 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 



* Emigbation from the British Isles, 1850-1852. 

Number of Bmigranti. Ezoeai of BIrtha orer De«tlu. 
280,484 . 240,000 

835,06« . 240,000 

868,764 250,000 



ToUl Anniul Decrease. 
40,484 
95,966 
118,764 



Total In three years, 985,214 730,000 . 255 214 

— Emigration Report^ March 1853. The annual increase of the births over the deaths is abont 
230,000; so that, when the emigration is tiUcen into view, there is an annual decline of 
120,000 or 130,000 in the entire population. This appeared in the census of 1851. Though 
the great emigration had only recently begun, it snowed a decline in Great Britain and 
Ireland, taken together, of 600,000 souls since 1845; in Ireland, taken singly, of 2,000,000. 
— See Census 1851, and Ante, c. 1, § 58. 

t Exportation on an Average op Three Years of Wheat, Barley, and 

Oats from Russia. 



Yean 






fTchetwertf. 


Value in Rubles. 


In Pounds Sterling. 


1824—6, . . . 8,898,127 


11,913,200 


. £1,070,000 


1827—9, 


• 




7,486,012 


24,191,500 


4,031,500 


. 1830—32, 






11,324,831 


. 39,407,400 


6,566,000 


1833-35, . 






2,244,266 


. 10,357,900 


1,722,900 


1836—38, . 






7,540,299 


. 31,873,200 


5,312,200 


1839—41, . 






8,864,364 


. 47,753,900 


7,958,900 


1842—44, . 






8,685,907 


. 40,131,400 


6,689,000 


1845—47,: . 






14,349,986 , 


. 115,483,700 


. 19,262,100 


-Teooborski, i. ; 


350, 











Captain Larcom has reported that the wheat produce of Ireland has declined 1,500,000 
quarters since 1845 ; and the return of sales in the market-towns of England indicates a 
diminished production of wheat alone in Great Britain of at least 2,500,000 quarters more. 

S Free trade in England. 
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on the fortimes and relative strength of 
the two empires ; and when it is recol- 
lected that the increase is given to a 
young and rising, and the drain taken 
from an old and stationary State, it 
may easily be foreseen how important 
in a short time the difference must 
hecome. 

54. What, then, is the destiny of 
Russia I — for a destiny, and that a great 
one, she evidently has. Her rapid 
growth and ceaseless progress through 
all the mutations of fortune in the ad- 
joining states clearly bespeak not only 
consonunate wisdom of general inter- 
nal direction, but the evolutions of a 
mighty design.* She is probably not 
intended to shine in the career of ci- 
vilisation. Her sons will not, at least 
for long; rival the arts of Italy or the 
chivalry of France, the intellect of 
England or the imagination of Grer- 
many. There will be no Shakespeares 
or Miltcms, no Racines or ComeiUes, 
no Tassos or Raphaels, no Schillers or 
Goethes, amidst the countless millions 
of her boundless territory ; but there 
may be — there will be — an Alexan- 
der, an Attila, a Timour. Literature, 
science, the arts, are the efflorescence 
of dviHsation; but in the moral, not 
less than the physical world, efflor- 
escence is succeeded by decline, the 
riches of the harvest border on the 
decay of autunm. There is a winter 
in nations as well as in seasons ; the 
vulture and the eagle are required to 
cleanse the moral not less than the 
physical world. If the glories of ci- 
vilisation are denied to Russia, she is 
saved from its corruption ; if she does 
not exhibit the beauties of summer. 



she is not stained by its consequent 
decay. Hardened by soffering, inured 
to privation, compelled to struggle 
eternally with the severities of climate, 
the difficulties of space, the energy of 
the human character is preserved en- 
tire amidst her ice and snows. From 
thence, as from the glaciers of the Alps, 
the destroying but purifying streams 
descend upon the plenty of the vales 
beneath. Russia will evidently con- 
quer Turkey, and plant her eagles on 
tne dome of St Sophia ; she will do 
what the Crusaders failed in doing — 
she wUl rescue the Holy Shrines from 
the hands of the Infidels. But that, 
though an important pert, is not the 
whole of her destiny. Still, when the 
Cross is seen triumphant over the wide 
expanse of the Lower Empire, will her 
millions remain in their snowy deserts, 
invigorated by necessity, hardened by 
suffering, panting for conquest. She 
is never destined to be civilised, save 
for the purposes of war ; but she is des- 
tined to do what inteUect and peace 
can never da Scythia will for ever 
remain what it mis been from the 
earliest times — the stobeuouse of 

NATIONS, THE SCOUBGE OF VICIOUS 
CIVILISATION. 

55. It has been well observed, that 
the great difficulty in Russia is, that 
it contains, in a manner, two different 
people; the one on a level wiSi the 
most hi^y civilised states of Europe, 
the other, at the utmost, only fashioned 
to civilisation by the police. The Mar- 
quis Custine says, "it contains a so- 
ciety half barbarous, but restrained in 
order by fear ; and though that is by 



* Table showiitg the Increase of Bussia since 1462. 



Epochik 



Under Ivan ni., inl462, . 

At his death, in 1505, .... 

At the death of Ivan IV., in 1584, 

(Conquest of Kazan, Astrakan, Siberia.) 
At the death of Michael I., iu 1645, . 
At the accession of Peter the Great, in 1681>, 

At his dea^ in 1725 

At the accession of Catherine II., in 1763, 
At her death, in 1796, .... 
At the death of Alexander, in 1825, . 
Under Nicholas, in 1829, . 
Under Nicholas, in 1852, . 
>Maltb Br.uy, vi. 380. 



Extent in Sqoare 

Oennan MOe*. 18 

toanSngUatk 

18,200 

37,137 

125,465 

254,361 
263,900 
273,815 
319,538 
331,810 
367,494 
373,000 
376,000 



Pvpolatloii, 
Approximate. 

6,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 

12,500,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 
36,000,000 
53,000,000 
65,000,000 
70,000,000 



so 
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no meanB trae of the fint people, it is 
strictly so of the last. The interests, 
feeling and desires of these two differ- 
ent people are irreconcilable; an im- 
passable abyss separates them. That 
which the first desires with the most 
passionate ardonr, is a matter of in- 
difference or nninteDigible to the other. 
The highly-edncated classes, ac<]^uaint- 
ed with the society, familiar with the 
Uteratore, impregnated with the ideas 
of western Europe, often sigh for its 
institations, its excitements, its free- 
dom. The immense mass of the pea- 
santry, the great majority of the fad- 
ing classes, repel such ideas as repug- 
nant to their feelings, at variance wiUi 
their habits, subversive of their faith. 
The first long for parliaments, elec- 
tions, constitutional government, a na- 
tional literature, a free press ; the latter 
are satisfied to go on as their fathers 
did before them, with their Czar, their 
bishops, their popes — obeying every 
mandate of government as a decree of 
the Most Hi^ ; desiring, knowing no- 
thing beyond their village, their fields, 
their steppe. For which of these differ- 
ent people is the emperor to legislate ? 
for tne enlightened few or the ignorant 
many ; for tne three hundred thousand 
travelled and highly-polished nobles, 
or the seventy millions of simple and 
imlettered peasants ? Yet must insti- 
tutions of some kind be established, 
legislation of some sort ^o on ; and the 
great difficulty in Russia is, that the one 
class in secret desires what the other in 
sincerity abominates, and what would 
be beneficial to the former would prove 
utter ruin to the latter. 

56. This great difficulty, by far the 
most serious which exists in Russian 
society, was much aggravated after the 
termination of the war by the feelings 
with which the officers of the army re- 
turned from the fields of their conquest 
and their fame. In the hard-fouffht 
campaigns of Germany and Fnmce they 
had stcNod side by side with the ardent 
youth of the Teutonic universities, 
whose feelings had been warmed by 
the fervour of the Tugenbund, whose 
imaginations had been kindled by the 
pDetry of Eomer ; at the capture of 
Paris they had seen the world in tran- 



sports at the magnanimous words oi 
the Czar in praise of Liberal instituj 
tions; many of them had shared in hil 
reception in London, and witnessed th^ 
marvellous spectacle of a free people 
emerging unscathed from a cont^t, 
from which they themselves had been 
extricated only by committing their ca- 
pital to the flames. Immense was the 
influence which these circumstances 
came ere long to exercise on the high- 
ly-educated youth of Russia, speaking 
French and English as well as natives, 
associating wim the very highest so- 
ciety of these nations, ana contrasting 
the varied excitements and intellectual 
pleasures at their command, with the 
stillness and monotony, save from phy- 
sical sensations, of their own fettered 
land. They saw civilisation on its 
bright side only : they had basked iu 
its sunshine, tney had not felt its 
shade. They returned home, as so 
many travellers do, to the cold regions 
of the north, discontented with their 
own country, and passionately desirous 
of a change. These sentiments were 
dangerous ; their expression might con- 
sign the utterer at once to Siberia: 
they were shrouded in silence, like a 
secret passion in the female heart from 
a jealous husband ; but like all other 
emotions, they only became the more 
violent fh)m tne necessity of being con- 
cealed, and came in many noble breasts 
entirely to absorb the mmd, to the ex- 
clusion of all objects of pacific interest 
or ambition. 

57. Ignorant of the spread of passions 
which were destined ere long to cause 
the earth to quake beneath his feet, and 
carried away by the intoxicating in- 
cense which the loudly expressed admi- 
ration of the world Imd lavished upon 
him at Paris, the Emperor Alexander 
returned to St Petersbuig in 1814, after 
his magnificent reception in London, 
with a mind set rather on vast projects 
for the pacification of the world, the 
extirpation of war, and the spread of 
the sway of the Gospel in every land, 
than the establishment of any safe or 
practicable reforms in his own. His 
oenevolence was great, his heart large, 
his imagination warm ; but his practi- 
cal acquaintance with men was small. 
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and he aimed rather at reforming man- 
Jdnd at once by the ukases of despot- 
ism, than patting matters in a train 
for the slow and ahnost imperceptible 
growth of Teal improvement, wor^ 
throngh the changed habits and desires 
of the people. He re-entered his ca- 

Jital after his lon^ absence on the 24th 
uly, and his amvid, after such mar- 
TeUons events as had signaHsed his 
absence, was prepared to be celebrated 
by extraordinary demonstrations of joy. 
By an order from the Emperor tiiey 
"were all stopped. ''The events," said 
he to the governor of St Petersbuig, 
"which have terminated the blooc^ 
wars of Europe, are the work. of the 
Most High ; it is before Him alone that 
it behoves ns to prostrate ourselves." 

58. He refused the title of "the 
Blessed " which the Senate had de- 
creed should be conferred upon him. 
His £rst care was to efface, so far as 
possible, the traces of the war; his 
next, to grant a general pardon to all 
the persons, of whom there were many, 
who had, during its continuance, been 
drawn into traitorous correspondence 
with the enemy. He remitted the ca- 
pitation-tax to the peasants in the pro- 
vinces which had suffered the most 
from invasion, and opened at Berlin 
and Konigsberg banks, where the notes 
of the Bank of Russia which had been 
given in payment during the war were 
retired from the holders at the current 
rate of exchange. Soon after, he con- 
cluded a peace with the Sultan of Per- 
sia, by which, in consideration of a 
very laive district of country ceded to 
Eussia, he promised his aid in support- 
ing the son whom the Shah might de- 
sign for his successor. By this treaty 
the RuBsians acquired the whole im- 
portant country which lies between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, and became 
masters of the famous gates of Der- 
bend, which so often in former ages 
had opened to the Tartars an entrance 
into Southern Asia. 

59. A full account has already been 
-given of the part which Russia took in 
the Congress of Vienna, and the ac- 
quisition of Poland in a former work ; 
and of the magnanimous sentiments 
which Alexander displayed at the Con- 



gress of Aix-la-Chapelle in this. Two 
unportant alliances, destined to influ- 
ence materially the international rela- 
tions of Europe, were condnded during 
this period. The first was the mar- 
riage of his sister, the Grand-duchess 
Ann, to the Prince of Orange, yrhich. 
took place when he visited Brussels 
and the field of Waterloo in Septem- 
ber 1815; the second, the concmsion 
of the arrangements for the maniage 
of Ms brother Nicholas, who has since 
become emperor, to Charlotte, Princess 
of Prussia, who ia still Empress of Rus- 
sia, which was solemnised some years 
after. From thence he proceeded to 
Warsaw, where he concluded the ar- 
rangements for the establishment of 
the kingdom of Poland, and left Ge- 
neral Zayonchek, a Pole by birth, in 
command as viceroy. He returned to 
St Petersburg on 13th December, hav- 
ing, by this acquisition of territory 
and family alliances, extended the 
Russian influence in a direct line, and 
without any break, over the whole 
north of Europe, from the Niemen to 
the Rhine. Thus was the Netherlands 
restored to its proper position and rank 
in Continental afiairs ; instead of being 
the outwork of France against Europe, 
it became the bulwark of Europe against 
France. 

60. Consumed with the desire to 
heal the wounds of war, and convince 
himself with his own eyes of the ne- 
cessities of the districts for which suc- 
cour was petitioned, Alexander gave 
himself only a few months* repose at 
St Petersburg. His life, for the next 
ten years to nis death, was more than 
half spent in travelling, and flying 
with ahnost incredible rapidity from 
one part of his vast domimons to an- 
other. The postilions, urging their 
horses to the utmost speed, carried 
him over the rough roads of Russia at 
the rate of seventeen miles an hour : 
wrapt in his cloak, meditating acts of 
justice, dreaming of projects of phil- 
anthropy, the Czar Tmderwent, for 
days and nights together, with almost 
incredible patience, the exhausting fa- 
tigue. Hardly was his departure from 
St Petersburg heard of, when the thun- 
der of artillery announced his arrival 
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at Moscow, Warsaw, or Odessa. But 
although Alexander thus wasted his 
stren^^ and passed his life in travers- 
ing his dominions, his heart was else- 
where. The great events of Paris had 
fot possession of his imagination ; the 
[oly Alliance, the suggestions of Ma- 
dame Erudener, occupied his thoughts ; 
and he dreamt more of his supposed 
mission as the apostle of peace, tne ar- 
biter of Christendom, than of his du- 
ties as the Czar of Russia, the supreme 
disposer of the lives and liberties of 
sixty millions of men. 

61. The heart of the emperor, how- 
ever, was too warm, his disposition too 
benevolent, for him not to feel keenly 
the sufferings of his subjects, and en- 
gage in any measures that appeared 
practicable for their relief. Various 
beneficent acts signalised the pacific 
years of his reign ; but they were such 
as went to relieve local distress, or in- 
duce local advantage, rather than to 
stimulate the springs of iudustry over 
his whole empire, or remove the causes 
which obstructed civilisation over its 
vast extent. In Au^st 1816 he visit- 
ed Moscow, then beginning to rise from 
its ashes ; and in a touching manifesto, 
which evidently came from the heart, 
testified his profound sympathy for the 
sufferings induced by its immortal sa- 
crifice. At the same time, he set on 
foot or aided in the establishment of 
many valuable undertaMngs in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire. He rebuilt, 
at a cost of 160,000 nibles, the bridge 
over the Neva ; he took the most ef- 
ficacious measures for restoring the 
naval forces of tiie empire, which had 
been unavoidably neglected during the 
pressure of the war — several ships of 
the line were begun both at Cronstadt 
and Odessa; no less than 1,500,000 
rubles was advanced from the treasury 
to set on foot several new buildings in 
the two capitals; the completion of 
the splendid fa9ade of the Admirally ; 
the building of a normal school for the 
trainin|^ of teachers; an imperial ly- 
ceum, m which the imperial founder 
ever took a warm interest ; and seve- 
ral important regulations adopted for 
the encouragement of agriculture and 
the establishment of colonies in desert 



districts. The finances of the empiro 
engaged his special and anxious atten- 
tion. By a ukase, dated 16th April 
1817, he devoted to the payment of 
the debts contracted during 1812 and 
1813, which were still in floating as- 
signats, 80,000,000 rubles annually 
out of the imperial treasury, and a 
like sum out of the hereditary reve- 
nue of the Cro¥m. At the same time 
he advanced 80,000,000 rubles to estab- 
lish a bank specially destined for the 
support of commerce ; and decreed the 
"Council of Public Credit," which, 
by its constitution, presented the first 
shadow of representative institutions. 
Such was the effect of these measures, 
that when the emperor opened a sub- 
scription for a laige loan, to enable 
him to retire a proportion of the float- 
ing, and reduce considerably the im- 
mense mass of paper assignats in cir- 
culation, at an aavance of 85 rubles 
paid for 100, inscribed as 6 per cent 
stock, 80,000,000 was subscribed the 
first day, and before the end of the year 
33,000,000 more— in all, 63,000,000— 
which enabled the Government to re- 
tire a similar amount of assignats.* 

62. Alexander was sincerely and 
deeply interested in the prosperity of 
Poland, to which he was attached, not 
only by the brilliant additions which 
it made to the splendour and influence 
of the empire, but bv the more tender 
feelings excited by tne Polish lady to 
whom he had been so long and deeply 
attached. The sufferings of the coun- 
try had been unparalleled, from the 
events of the war, and the enormous 
exactions of the French troops : the 
population of the grand-duchy of War- 
saw, which, before it commenced, had 
been 8,800,000, had been reduced at its 
close to 2,600,000 souls. The country, 
however, had prospered in the most 
extraordinary degree during the three 

'* The public debt of Russia, on 1st Janu- 
ary 1818, stood thus:— 

Foreign (Dutch loan), 99,600,000 florins. 

Bank assignations, . 214,201,184 rubles. 

In silver, . . . 3,844,000 do. 

In gold, . . 18,520 do. 



Ruble 



Paid off in 1817— Capital, 13,8(J3,000 
Interest, 10,171,000 
—Ann, HUtwique, i 277. 
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years of peace that it liad since enjoy- 
ed: new colonists had been invited and 
settled from the neighbouring states 
of Germany ; and industry had flour- 
ished to such an extent that the State 
'4 was now able to maintain, without dif- 
^ ficulty or contracting debt, a splendid 
army of forty thousand men, which, 
clothed in the Polish uniform, com- 
manded by Polish officers, and follow- 
ing the Polish standards, was almost 
worshipped by the ]>eople as the germ 
of their reviving nationality. The em- 
peror arrived at Warsaw on the 13th 
, March, and immediately the Polish 
i standard was hoisted on the palace 
amidst the thunder of artillery and 
cheers from every human being in the 
city. 

63. The Diet opened on the 27th of 
March, and the speech of the emperor, 
which was listened to with the deepest 
attention, was not only prophetic of 
peace and happiness to Poland, but 
memorable as containing evidence of 
• the views he at that peri<xl entertained 
for the regeneration and freedom of 
mankind. After having expatiated on 
the advantage of a constitutional re- 
gime, he added, " With the assistance 
of God, I bope to exteTid its saltUary 
iyiflidence to all the cotmtriea iTUrusted 
to my care ; prove to the contemporair 
kings that liberal institutions, which 
they pretend to confound with the dis- 
astrous doctrines which in these days 
threaten the social system with a fright- 
ful catastrophe, are not a dangerous il- 
lusion, but that, reduced in ^ood faith 
to practice, and directed m a pure 
spirit towards conservative ends and 
the good of humanity, they are per- 
fectly allied to order, and me best se- 
curity for the happiness of nations." 
Such were the sentiments and inten- 
tions of tbe Czar, while yet influenced 
by the illusions of 1814, and before the 
brilliant and benevolent dream had 
been dissipated by the military treason 
and social revolutions of southern Eu- 
rope in 1820. When such woi-ds came 
''from such lips, and everything around 
bespoke order and peace, and the re- 
viving nationality of Poland, it need 
not be said that all was unanimity and 
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hope in tho Diet, and its sittings were 
closed, after a short session of thirty 
days, without a dissenting voice on 
any question of general interest having 
been heard in the assembly. 

64. From Warsaw, which he left on 
the 80th April, the emperor proceeded 
to Odessa, after traversing, with the 
utmost rapidity, the fertile plains and 
verdant turf of the Ukraine, where, as 
their poets say, the " sky is ever blue, 
the air clear, and storms and hurri' 
canes are unknown . " In Odessa he be- 
held, with astonishment, the rapid pro- 
gress and rising importance of a city 
which, under the fostering care of gov- 
ernment, and the wise direction of 
the Duke de Richelieu, had sprung up, 
as if by enchantment, on the edge of 
the wilderness, become the emporium 
of the south, and realised all that the 
genius of Virgil had fancied of the fa- 
bled rise of Carthage under the sceptre 
of Dido. He there assisted at the 
launching of a seventy-four, laid down 
a 110-gun ship, and evinced at once 
his sympathy with the suff'erings of 
humanity, by erecting a monument to 
the celebrated Howara, who had died, 
in 1790, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, and his admiration of its virtues, 
by subscribing to the erection of one 
in Paris to Malesherbes, the gener- 
ous and intrepid defender of Louis 
XVI. He there appointed also a gov- 
ernment commission, specially in- 
trusted with the duty of watching over 
and aiding the settlement of colonists 
in Bessarabia and the southern provin- 
ces of the empire, of whom vast num- 
bers had already begun to flock from 
the neighbouring states ; and, passing 
by Moscow to the north, he there met 
the King of Prussia, with whom he re- 
turned to St Petersburg, where mag- 
nificent rejoicings attended the union 
of the two sovereigns. Hardly were 
they concluded when he set out for 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where his generous in- 
terposition, in conjunction with the 
DuKe of Wellington, in favour of 
France, already mentioned, was at- 
tended with such happy results ; and 
from thence returned to St Petersburg, 
and concluded an almost incessant 
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journey of two thousand leases, de- 
voted, without a day's intermission, to 
the interests of humanity. 

65. Although Alexander's mind was 
not of the most penetrating character, 
and his practical knowledge of mankind 
was small, his intentions were all of 
the most generous, his feelings -of the 
most pMlanthropic kind. He had al- 
ready, by several ukases, completed 
the enfranchisement of the peasants on 
the- Crown domains ; and at Mittau, 
on his way to Aix-la-Chapelle, he had 
assisted at a very interestmg ceremony 
— ^that which completed, by a solemn 
act, the entire liberation of the serfs of 
Courland, Esthonia, and Livonia, the 
provinces of the empire next to Ger- 
many, by the voluntary act of the no- 
bles, who, in this instaiice, had antici- 
pated the wishes of the emperor. He 
Lad also, in the same year, published 
a ukase, which accorded several im- 
portant immunities to the peasants of 
iierick, whose miserable condition had 
forcibly arrested his attention in pass- 
ing through that province on his way 
from "Warsaw to Odessa. He opened 
the year 1819 by a still more import- 
ant step, because it was one of general 
application, and of vast influence on 
the social training of the nation. This 
was a ukase which extended to serfs in 
every part of the empire, and to whom- 
soever pertaining, tne right, hitherto 
confined to the nobles and merchants, 
of establishing themselves as manufac- 
turers in any part of the empire, and 
relieving them from the capitation tax 
during four years. At the same time 
he took a step, and a very material 
one, in favour of public instruction, by 
completing the organisation of univer- 
sities at Moscow, Wilna, Alo, St Peters- 
burg, Karkow, and Kazan ; and of re- 
ligious freedom, by taking the Lutheran 
and Calvinist cleigy and flocks under 
the imperial protection, and establish- 
ing in the capital an Episcopsd chair 
for the clergy of those persuasions. 

66. l^e finances of the empire, in 
the following year, exhibited the elas- 
ticity whidi might have been expected 
from the continuance of peace, and the 
wise measures for the reduction of the 
floating debt adopted in the preceding 



year. The sinking fund had withdrawn 
from circulation 80,000,000 paper 
rubles (£4,000,000) in the preceding 
year; and specie, to the number of 
26,000,000 silver rubles (£4,600,000), 
had issued from the mint in the same 
time — a quantity greater than had been 
coined diinng the ten preceding years. 
The deposits and discounts at the bank 
recently established exhibited a large 
and rapid increase. The Lancasterian. 
system of instruction was extended 
by the emperor even to Siberia^ and 
normal schools established at St Peters- 
burg to train teachers for the principal 
towns, from which alone the light of 
knowledge could radiate to the count- 
ry. In the autumn of this year tho 
emperor visited Archangel, which, had 
not been honoured by uie presence ot:' 
the sovereign for a hundred and seven- 
teen years ; and from thence he issued 
a decree, authorising the levy of two 
men in every five hundred, which pro- 
duced a hundred and eighty thoosand 
soldiers — the first levy which had tak- 
en place since the war. At the same 
time, measures were taken for colon- 
ising the army cantoned in Bessarabia, 
above a hundred thousand -strong ; and 
steps adopted for establishing the army 
on the Polish frontier in like manner. 
The design of the emperor, which, was 
a very magnificent one, was to encircle 
the empire with a zone of military co- 
lonies, stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Baltic, where the soldiers might 
acquire dwellings, and pursue the la- 
bours of agriculture, like the Roman 
legions, wmle still guarding the fron- 
tiers, and connect them with similar 
establishments of a pastoral kind on 
the frontiers of Persia and Tartar}^ 
where the vigilance of the Cossaclvs 
guarded from insult the vast steppes 
which run up to the foot of the Cau- 
casus. 

67. The year 1820 oommenoed witli 
a very important step— the entire ex- 
pulsion of the Jesmts from Russia. 
They had already, in consequence of 
their intrigues, been banished in 1815 
from St Petersbuig and Moscow, but 
their efforts to win over proselytes to 
their persuasion had since that time 
been so incessant and harassing, that 
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they were now finally expelled from 
the whole empire.* Provision was 
made for their maintenance in the 
mean time, and every precaution taken 
to render the measure as gentle in its 
.operation as possible. Certainly, as 
ftne Roman Catholics, like most other 
sects, resard theirs as the onl^ true 
faith, and all others as heresies, it can 
be no matter of surprise, still less of 
condemnation, that they everywhere 
make sach strennons efforts to gain 
proselytes and reclaim souls, as uiey 
deem it, on the eve of perdition, to thie 
bosom of the Church. But as other 
persuasions are equally convinced that 
their own is the true form of worship, 
they cannot be surprised, and have no 
Tight to complain, if their everywhere 
aggressive attitude is met bv a corre- 
sponding defensive one ; ana if tiiese 
states, without seeking to convert 
them to their faith, seek only to 
adopt measures that may secure their 
own. 

68. The time, however, had now ar- 
rived when the views of the emperor, 
kretofore so liberal and indulgent, 
were to undergo an entire c^anse, 
when the illusions of 1814 were to oe 
dispelled, and Russia, instead of be- 
ing, as it bad been for many years, at 
the head of the movement party iu 
Europe, was to become its most de- 
cided opponent. Already the emperor 
had been warned by anonymous let- 
ters and various mysterious communi- 
cations, as well as by reports from the 
secret police, of the existence of a vast 
conspiracy, which embraced several of 
the leading officers in the armies both 

* " Les Jtfsmtes quoique sufBsamment 
ayertia par ranimadyersion qa'ilB avaient en- 
<'ourae, ne changirent pas nouunoms de con- 
<iQite. jD ftit bientOt constats par les rapports 
<Ies watoritSa ciyiles qnfls contmiudeiit a at- 
tirerdans lenr comnmnion les ^l^ves du rit or- 
thodoxe, placte an coU^ de Moholow k Sara- 
tof et dans la Sib^rie. Le Momtenr des Cnltes 
ne manqua i>ofnt de signaler ces transgres- 
woDs an F^re G^n^ral de rordre, dte I'annec 
ISlSi Ces administrations fluent inutiles. 
Loin de s*abstenir, ii I'instanoe de I'^ise 
dominante, de tont moyen de sanction et de 
cunTeraion, les Jtouites continubrent k semer 
le trouble dans les colonies du rit Protestant, 
et se pouss^rent jusqu'^ la violence pour sou- 
Btiaireles enfants Juilis k leurs parents.** — 
Ukase, 25 Mais 1820. Annuaire Hiatorique, 
21296,297. 



of Poland and the Danube, and nobles 
of the highest rank and consideration 
in St Petersburg. The object of the 
conspirators was stated to be to de- 
throne and murder the emperor, im- 
pris(m the other memben of the im- 
perial fiEuuily, and establish a consti- 
tutional monarchy on the footing of 
those of western Europe. For K>ng 
the emperor gave no credit to these 
warnings; he could not believe that 
an army which, imder himself had 
done such great things, and had given 
him personally such proofe of entire 
devotion, could have so soon become 
implicated in a traitorous project for 
his destruction. But the military re- 
volution in Spain, Portugal, and Na- 
ples, in the early part of the year 1820, 
opened Ids eyes to the volcano on which 
possibly his empire might be resting ; 
and the events m Poland ere long left 
no doubt that the danger was rapidly 
approaching his own dominions. 

69. The Polish Diet opened in Sep- 
tember, and the emperor, who assisted 
at it in person, in the Polish uniform, 
and surrounded with Polish officers, 
was received with enthusiasm: the 
city was illuminated on his arrival, 
and at several reviews the troops of 
the national ftrn^ evinced the most 
loyal feelinss. The exposition of the 
minister exhibited the most flattering 
appearance; the population had in- 
creased to 3,468,000, being no less 
than a million since the termination 
of the war; agriculture, manufactures, 
the finances, were in the most flourish- 
ing state. But what is material pros- 
perity, beneficent govemment, to a 
country infested wim the fever of re- 
volution ? It soon appeared, when the 
Diet proceeded to real business, with 
what species of spirit they were ani- 
mated. On a proposition to amend 
the criminal law, brought forward by 
the ministers, a violent opposition 
broke forth in the chamber, on the 
ground that the proposed mode of trial 
was not by jury ; and it was rejected 
by 120 votes to 3. Another proposal 
of government, for certain changes in 
the Senate, was also rejected by a large 
majority. It was evident that the Diet 
I was anmiated with the wild spirit of 
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Polish equality, not merely from their 
measures, but from the extreme vio- 
lence of the lanji^age which they used, 
and that they would be as difficult to 
manage as the old coniitia, where any 
member, by the exercise of his liberum 
veto, might paralyse the whole pro- 
ceedings. Alexander was profoundly 
affected ; he saw at once the depth of 
the abyss which ya>vned beneath his 
feet, it these ideas, as in Spain and 
Naples, should gain possession of the 
army, the main prop of the thi-one in 
his despotic realms ; and he closed the 
Diet with a speech, in which his ap- 
prehensions and indignation exhaled 
m the most striking manner.* 

70. This incident exercised an im- 
portant influence on the affairs of Eu- 
rope in general, for the emperor at this 
period was on his way to the Congress 
of Troppau, where the recent revolu- 
tion in the Spanish and Italian penin- 
sulas, and the alarming state of affairs 
in France, were to be taken into con- 
sideration. As this congress was called 
chiefly in consequence of the sugges- 
tions of the Emperor Alexander, and 
was the first practical application of 
the principles of the Holy Alliance of 
which he was the author, it belongs 
more properly to the annals of Russia 
than Germany, within whose bounds 

"• "Parvenus au tenne oi\ s'an-fetent au- 
jourd'hui les travaiix qui doivent vous con- 
<liure par degr6s vers ce but important de 
<leYelopper et d'affermir vos institutions na- 
tionales, vous pouvez facilement apprendre 
de combien vous en £tes rapproch^s. Inter- 
rogez votre conscience, et vous saurez si dans 
le cours de vos discussions, vous avez rendu 
a la Pologne tons les services qu'elle atten- 
dait de votre sagesse, ou si, au contraire, en- 
tralnes par des seductions trop communes de 
vos Jours, et immolant un espoir qu'aurait 
realist une prtvoyante conflance, vous n'avez 
pas retarde dans son progi^s I'aurore de la 
restauration de votre Patne. Cette grave re- 
sponsabilit6 p^sera sur vous. EUe est la 
8Aret6 necessaire de I'independance de vos 
suffrages. lis sont libres, mais une intention 
pure doit toi^jours les determiner. La mienne 
vous est connue. Vous avez regu le bien pour 
le mal, et la Pologne est remontee au rang des 
6tats. Je pers6v6rerai dans mes desseins k 
son 6gard, qu'elle que soit I'opinion qu'on 
puisse se former sur la mani^re dont vous 
venez d'excuser vos prorogations."— Ducours 
de VEmpereur Alexandre d Varsovie, 1/13 Oc- 
tobre 1820, A la eldture de la JHiU PotonaUe, 
Anmtairc Sistorique, iil 616. 



it was held. The Emperor of Austria^ 
whose terror at the alarming situation 
of Italy was extreme, arrived there on 
the 18th October; the Emperor of 
Russia joined him there on tne 20th. 
Indisposition prevented the King of 
Prussia from coming till the 7th No- 
vember, but he was represented by 
the hereditary prince, his son. Prince 
Mettemich and M. Gentz on the part 
of Austria ; Count Nesselrode and Capo 
d' Istria on that of Russia ; Prince Har- 
denberg and Count Bernstorff on that 
of Prussia ; Count Caraman, the French 
ambassador at Vienna, and Sir Charles 
Stewart, the English ambassador there, 
represented the several jwwers. The 
events in Italy and Spain had excited 
the greatest alarm among all the parties 
assembled, and the most vigorous mea- 
sures were resolved on ; and although 
the English government did not take 
an active part in then* deliberations, 
it did not formally oppose the mea- 
sures resolved on. 

71. So ffreat was the importance of 
the topics discussed at the Congress of 
Troppau, and so various the interests 
of the powers there assembled, that in 
former days it would in all probabiUty 
have led to a general war. But the 
remembrance of past strife was too re- 
cent, the terror of present revolutions 
too great, to permit of any serious di- 
vergence of opinion or measures taking 
place. From the very outset the Em- 
peror Alexander, whose apprehensions 
were now fully awakened, declared that 
he was prepared to second with all his 
forces any measures which the Em- 
peror of Austria might deem necessary 
for the settlement and pacification of 
Italy. At the same time the march 
of the Austrian troops towards the 
south of Italy continued without in- 
termission, and a holograph letter was 
despatched from the assembled sover- 
eigns to the King of Naples, inviting 
him to join them in person at a new 
congress, to be held at Laybach in 
Styria. A minister sent from Naples 
on the part of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment was refused admission; and 
the views of the assembled monarchs 
on the late revolutions were announced 
I in several semi-official articles, pub* 
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lished in the Yienna pspers, which, 
even more than their official instra- 
ments, reyealed their real sentiments.* 
72. The congress, to he nearer the 
scene of action, was soon after trans- 
ferred to Latbagh, where the Em- 
peror of Austria arrived on the 4th 
January, and the Emperor of Russia 
on the 7th. The King of Pmssia was 
hourly expected; and the King of 
Naples, whom the revolutionary gov- 
ernment established in his dominions 
did not venture to detain at home, 
came on the 8th. So much had been 
done at Troppau in laying down prin- 
ciples, that nothing remained for Lay- 
bach but their practical application. 
The principle wmch Alexander adopt- 
ed, and wnich met with the concur- 
rence of the other sovereigns, was that 
the spirit of the age required Liberal 
institutions, and a gradual admission 
of the people to a share of power ; but 
that they must flow from the sover- 
eign's free will, not be forced upon 
him by his subjects; and, therefore, 
that no compromise whatever could be 
admitted with revolutionists either in 
the Italian or Spanish peninsulas. In 
conformity with this determination, 
there was signed, on 2d February 1821, 
a treaty, by which it was stipulated 
that the allied powers should in no 
way recognise the revolutionary gov- 
ernment in Naples ; and that the 
Tojal authority should be re-estab- 
li^ed on the footing on which it stood 

* "On a acqnis la conviction que cette t6- 
volntion, prodaite par one secte ^r^ el 
ex^tte par des soldats indisciplines, siiivie 
^'an renversement violent des institations 
I^times, et de leur remplacement par on 
sysf&me d'arbitiaire et d'anarchie, est non- 
senlement contraire aux principes d'ordre, de 
<iit>it, de morale, et de vrai bien-^tre des 
penples, tels qn'ils sont ^tablis par les mon- 
wques', mais de plus Incompatible par ses 
T^tats inevitables avec le repos et la s^- 
carit^ des autres ^tats Italiens, et par cons^ 
qnent avec la conseryation de la paix en Eu- 
rope. F6xi4tT&i de ces v^rit^ les Hants 
Honarqnes ont pris la ferme resolution dTenir 
P^«r tous Uurs moyens afin que I'etat actuel 
des (hoses dans le royaume des Denx-Siciles, 
piodult par la revolts et la force, soit d^tmit. 
inaifl cependant 8. M. le Roi sera mis dans 
Qiie position telle quil pourra determiner la 
constitution future de ses etats d'une roaniere 
compatible avec sa dignitd, les int^rets de Ron 
penple, et le rejws des etats voisins.**— 06- 
tervateur Autrichien, Nov. 16, 1820. 



prior to the insurrection of the army 
on 5th July 1820. To cany their re- 
solution into effect, it was agreed that 
an Austrian army should, in ue name of 
Austria, Bussia, and Prussia, be put at 
the dispodtion of the King of the Two 
Sicilies ; that, from the moment of its 
passing the Po, its whole expenses 
should be at the charge of that king- 
dom, and that the Neapolitan domin- 
ions should be occupied by the Aus- 
trian forces during three years, in th3 
same manner, and on the same condi- 
tions, as France had been by the army 
under the Duke of Wellington. Eng- 
land and France were no parties to 
this treaty, but neither did they op- 
pose it, or enter into any ^liance with 
the revolutionary states. They simply 
remained neuter, passive spectators of 
a matter in which they were too re- 
motely interested to be called on prac- 
tically to interfere, but which they 
could not theoretically approve. Lord. 
Castlereagh contented ' himself with 
declaring that Great Britain could 
take no part in such tranisactions, as 
they were directly opposed to the fun- 
damental laws of his country.* 

* " Le syst^me des mesures proposees ser- 
ait, s'a «tajt robjet d'une rteiprocit^ d'ac- 
tion, diam^tralement c^poe^ anz lois fonda- 
mentalea de la Grande Bretaane; mais lors 
mfime que cette objection dtebiTe n'exister- 
ait pas, le gouvemement Britannique n'en 
jugerait pas moins, que les principes qui 
servent oe base 4 ces mesmres ne peuvent 
etre admis avec quelane sflrete comme sys- 
tdmes de loi entre les nations. Le gun- 
vemement du roi pense ^ue radoption de 
ces princijpes sanctionnerait inevitablement, 
et pourrait amener par la suite, de la part des 
souverains moins bienveillants, une interven- 
tion dans les ailUres interieures des etats. 
beancoup plus fr^quente et plus etendue que 
ceUe dont il est persuade que les augustes 
personnages ont rintention d'user, ou, qui 
puisse se concilier avec Tint^rfit g^^ral, ou 
avec I'autorite r6elle, et la dignite des sou- 
verains independants. Quant 4 TalTaire par- 
ticuli^re de Kaples, le gouvemement Britan- 
nique n'a pas n^ite, des le commenoement, 
k ezprimer fortement son improbation de la 
mani^re dont cette R^olntion s'est efTectuec, 
et des circonstances dont elle paraissait avoir 
ete accompagn^e; mais en mtoie temps, il 
d^clara express^roent aux difftgrentes cours 
alliees, qu'u ne croyait pas devoir, ni mtoie 
conseiller une intervention de la part de la 
Grande Bretagne. II admit toi^ours que 
d'autres etats Europeens, et specialement 
TAutTiche, et les pnissances Italiennes, pou- 
vaient juger que les circouBtances ^taient 
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73. Tliis deserves to be noted as a 
turning-point in the modem history of 
Europe. It marks the period when 
separate views and interests began to 
shake the hitherto firmly cemented fa- 
bric of the Grand Alliance ; and Great 
Britain and France, for the first time, 
assumed a part together at variance 
with the determination of the other 
wce&t powers. They had not yet come 
into actual collision, much less open 
hostility ; but their views had become 
so different, that it required not the 
gift of prophecy to foresee that colli- 
sion was imminent at no distant pe- 
i-iod. This was the more remarkable, 
as England had been, during the whole 
of the revolutionary war, the head and 
soul of the alliance against France, and 
strenuously contendedfor the principle, 
that though no attempt should be made 
to force a government against their will 
on the French people, yet a coalition 
of the adjoining powers had become 
indispensable to prevent them from 
forcing their institutions upon other 
states. The allied governments com- 
mented freely on this great change of 
policy, and observed that England was 
very conservative as long as the dan* 
aer was at her own door, and her own 
institutions were threatened by the 
contamon of French principles ; but 
that she became veiy Liberal when the 
danger was removed to a more distant 
quarter, and the countries threatened 
were Italy, Southern Germany, or 
France itself.* 

diff^rentes relativement k enx, et 11 declara 
que son intention n'^tait pas de pr^uger la 
Question en ce qui pouvait les affecter, ni 
d'intervenir dans la marche que tels ^tats 
pourraient joger convenable <radopter pour 
leur propre stbnet^; pourvu toutefois, qa'ils 
fossent dispose k uonner tontes les assnr- 
nnces ralsonnables one leur vues n'^taient 
ni dirig^es vers des objets d'agrandissement. 
ni vers la subversion du syst^me territorial 
de I'Europe, tel qu'il a 6t6 ^tabli par les der- 
niers traitiSs." — Castlereaoh, DipicheCircvr 
lain adressie aux Ministres de & M. Britan- 
nique pour les Cours Etnmghres^ 19 Jan. 1821. 
Ann. Historique, ii. 688, 689. 

* " La RSvolntion de Naples a donne an 
monde un exemple, aussi instruetif que diS- 

})lorable, de ce que les nations out k gagner, 
orsqu'elles cherehent les r^formes poUtiques 
dans les voies de la r^bellicn. Ourdie en 
secret par une secte, dont les maximes im- 
pies attaquent k la fois la religion, la morale, 



74. To fix the just principles, and 
define the limits of the right of inter- 
vention, is unquestionably one of the 
most difficult problems in politics, and 
one fraught with the most momentous 
consequences. If the right is carried 
out to its full extent, incessant warfare 
would, in civilised communities in dif- 
ferent stages of civilisation, be the in- 
evitable destiny of the species; for 
every republican state would seek to 
revolutionise its neighbours, and every 
despotic one to surround itself with a 
girdle of absolute monarchies. Each 
party loudly invokes the principle of 
non-intervention, when its opponents 
are acting on the opposite pnnciple ; 
and as certainly follows their example, 
when an opportunity occurs for estab- 
lishing elsewhere a regime conform- 
able to its own wishes or example. 
Perhaps it is impossible to draw the 
line more fiiirly than by saying, that 
no nation has a right to inteitere in 
the internal concerns of another na- 
tion, unless that other is adopting 
measures which threaten its own peace 
and tranquillity : in a word, that in- 
tervention is only justifiable when it 
is done for the purposes of self-defence. 
Yet is this a very vague and unsatis- 
factory basis on which to rest the prin- 
ciple ; for who is to judge when inter- 
nal tranquillity is threatened, and ex- 
lemal intervention has become indis- 
pensable? It is much to be feared 
that here, as elsewhere, in the traiLs- , 
actions of independent states, which ' 

et tons les liens sociauz; exdcut^ par des 
soldats traitres a leurs semients: consom- 
m^e par la violence, et les menaces dingoes 
centre le souverain l^time, cette Revolution 
n'a produit que I'anarchie et la disposition 
militaire qu'elle a renforc^, au lieu de I'afflii- 
blir, en ci^ant un r^^e monstreux, incap- 
able de servir de base k un gouvemement 
quel qu'il soit, incompatible avec tout ordre 
public, et avec les premiers besoins de la so- 
ciety Les sottverains allies ne pouvant, d^ 
le principe, se tromi)er sur les effets inevit- 
ables de ces flinestes attentats ; se d^cid^rent 
sur-le-champ k ne point admettre, comme 
legal, tout ce que la revolution et I'usuipa- 
tion avaient pretendu etablir dans le roy- j 
aume de Naples ; et cette mesure ftit adop-"' 
tee par la presque totalite des gouvemements 
de rEurope." — Le Comte Nessblrode au 
CoMTE DE Stackelbero, AmhoModeur d Na- 
ples, Laybaeh, 19/31 Jan. 1821. Aim. Histor- 
ique, ii 698. 
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acknowledge no superior, mach must 
depend on the moderation of the 
stronger; and that "might makes 
right will be the practice, whatever 
may be the law of nations, to the end 
of the world. Bat one thing is dear, 
that it is with the democratic party 
that the chief— indeed, of late years, 
the entire — blame of intervention 
rests. The monarchical powers have 
never moved since 1789 but in self- 
defence. Every war which has deso- 
lated Europe and afflicted humanity 
since that time has been provoked by 
the propafiandism of republican states ; 
if left to uemselves, the absolute mon- 
archs would have been too happy to 
slumber on, reposing on their laurels, 
weighed down by their debt, recover- 
ing from their fatigues. 

75. It was the circumstance of the 
three powers which had signed the 
Holy Alliance appearing banded toge- 
ther to crush -the revomtion in ItaJy, 
which caused that Alliance to be re- 
garded as a league of sovereigns against 
the liberties of mankind, and to be- 
come the object of such unmeasured 
obloqny to the whole Liberal party 
throu^out the world. There never 
was a greater mistake. The Holy A\- 
liaaiceoeeame a league, and it proved a 
most efficient one, against the progress 
of revolution ; but it was not so at nrst. 
It was forced into defensive measures 
by the aggressions of its political anta- 
gonists m Spain and Italy. Not one 
shot had been fired in Europe, nor one 
sabre drawn, from any contest which 
it commenced, though many have been 
so from those into which it has been 
driven. In truth, this celebrated Al- 
liance, which was the creation of the 
benevolent dreams of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and the mystical conceptions of 
Madame Erudener, was, as already ex- 
plained, a philanthropic effusion, ami- 
able in design, but unwise in thought, 
and incapable of application in a world 
such as thskt in which we are placed. 

76. It is evident, however, that it 
was impossible for England to have 
acted otherwise than she did on this 
occasion, and that the line which Lord 
Castlereagh took was such as alone 
befitted uie miuiBter of a free people. 



"Bems the representative of a country 
whi<m had pro^^ressively extorted its 
liberties from its sovereigns, and at 
length changed the dynasty on the 
throne to secure them, he could not 
be a party to a league professing to 
extinguish popular resistance : placed 
at a £stance m>m the theatre of dan- 
ger, the plea of necessitv could not be 
advanced to just^ sucn a departure 
from principle. He took the only line 
which^ on such an occasion, was con- 
sistent with his situation, and dictated 
by a due re^;ard to the national interest; 
— he abstamed from taking any part in 
the contest, and contented nimself with 
protesting against any abuse of the pre- 
tension on which it was rested 

77. The contest in Italy was of very 
short duration. The revolutionists 
proved incapable of defending them- 
selves against an Austrian army, little 
more than half of their own strength ; 
they were formidable only to their own 
sovereign. The Mimster at War an- 
nounced to the parliament at Naples^ 
on the 2d January, that the regular 
army amounted to fifty-four thousand 
men, and the national guards to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more ; that the 
fortresses were folly armed and provi- 
sioned, and in the best possible state of 
defence ; and that everything was pre- 
pared for the most vigorous resistance. 
But already serious divisions had broken 
out in the army, especially between the 
guards and the troops of the line ; and 
oissensions of the most violent kind had 
arisen between the leaders of the revolt, 
especiallv the Cardinal Ruffo and the 
chiefs of the Carbonari. The conse- 
quence was, that when the moment of 
action arrived, scarce any resistance 
was made. On 8th February a courier 
from Laybach announced at Naples 
that aU hope of accommodation was 
at an end, and that the sovereigns as- 
sembled there would in no shape re- 
cognise the revolutionary authorities at 
Naples. The effect of tins announce- 
ment was terrible ; it did not rouse re- 
sistance — it overpowered it bv fear. In 
vain the assembly ordered nfty thou- 
sand of the national guards to be called 
out, and moved to the frontier ; nothing 
efficient was done — ^terror froze every 
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heart. The ministers of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia left Naples ; the pre- 
sence of ten French and eight English 
sail of the line in the hay rather ex- 
cited alarm than inspired confidence. 
On the 4th Fehruaiy, General Frimont 
published from his headquarters at 
Padua a proclamation, announcing that 
his army was about to cross the Po, to 
assist in the pacification of Italy ; and 
on the following day the troops, nearly 
fifty thousand strong, commenced the 
passage of that river at five points be- 
tween Cremona and St Benedetto. 

78. The march of the Austrian army 
met with so little opposition that the 
events which followed could not be 
called a campaign. "When they arrived 
at Bologna, the troops were separated 
into two divisions ; one of which, un- 
der the command of Count Wahnoden, 
crossed the Apennines, and advanced, 
by Florence and Rome, by the great 
road to Naples ; while the other moved 
by the left to the sea-side, and reached 
Ancona. The first corps passed Rome, 
without entering it, on February 28th ; 
the second occupied Anconaon the 19th. 
Meanwhile the preparations of the 
Neapolitans were very extensive, and 
seemed to presage a serious resistance. 
Their forces, too, were divided into two 
corps ; the first of which, forty thou- 
sand strong, under General Carascosa, 
occupied the strong position of St Ger- 
mano, with its left on the fortress of 
Gaeta, within the Neapolitan territory; 
while the second, under General Pepe, 
of thirty thousand, chiefly militia, was 
opposed to the corps advancing along 
the Adriatic, and charged with the de- 
fence of the Abruzzi. But it was all in 
vain. Pepe, finding that his battalions 
were disbanding, and his troops melt- 
ing away before they had ever seen the 
enemy, resolved to hazard an attack 
on the Austrians at RietL But no 
sooner did they come in sight of the 
(rerman vanguard, consisting of a 
splendid regiment of Hungarian caval- 
ry, than a sudden panic seized them. 
The new levies disbanded and fled, 
with the cry of ** Tradimento ; salvarsi 
chi pu6!" The conta^on spread to 
the old troops. Soon the whole army 
was a mere mob, every one trying to 



outrun his neighbour. Cannon, ami 
munition, stanoai'ds, were alike abaD I 
doned. Pepe himself was carried awa^ i 
by the torrent, and the Abruzzi were i 
left without any defence bat the impe i 
diments arising from the wreck of thci 
army, whose implements of war strewed! 
the roads, over which it had fled.* 

79. This catastrophe was a mortal; 
stroke to the insurrection; for, inde- 
pendent of the moral influence of such 
a discreditable scene succeeding the 
warm appeals and confident predic- 
tions of the revolutionists, the position 
of their main army, and on which alone 
they could rely for the defence of Na- 
ples at St Germano, under Carascosa, 
was liable to be turned by the Abruzzi, 
and was no longer tenable. The broken 
remains of Pepe's army dispersed in 
the Apennines, and sought shelter in 
its fastnesses; some made their ap- 
pearance in Naples, where they ex- 
cited universal consternation. In this 
extremity the ^liament, assembled 
in select committee, supplicated the 
Prince Vicar to mediate between them 
and the kinff ; and, above all, to arrest 
the march oi the Austrian troops. But 
it was all in vain. The Imperial ge- 
nerals, seeing their advantage, only : 
pressed on with the more vigour on i 
the disorderly an*ay of their opponents. \ 
Walmoden advanced without opposi- | 
tion through the Abruzzi Aquila I 
opened ite gates on the 10th March, 
its castle on the 12th; and Carascosa, 

* "VaciUarono le noBtre giovani Ijande, 
si ritiraroDO le prime, non procederono Ic 
Reconde, si confusero le ordinanze. Ed allora i 
avaiu:6 prima lentamente, poscia incalzaiido 
i passi, ed alflne in, corsa iin superbo reggi- 
mento di cavalleria Un^erese, si che nell' | 
aspetto del crescente pericolo le milizie civi- | 
li, uuove alia gaerra, trepidarono, ftiggirono, 
strascinarono coll' impeto e coir esempio < 
qualche compagnia di mix vecchi soldati, si I 
ruppero gli ordini, si udirono le voci di tradi- 
metUOf e Ktlvarsi chi pud : scomparve il cani- 
po. — Proseguirono nella succedente notte i i 
disordini dell* esercito : Anirodoco fa abban- 
donata; il General Pepe seguiva i foggitivi.— I 
Miserando spettacolo ! gettate ie aimi e le 
insegne ; le macchine di guerra, fatte inciani- 
po al fuggire, rovesciate, spezzate ; gli aiigini, 
le trincere, opere di molte menti e di molte 
braccia, aperte, abbandonate; ogai ordine 
scoroposto : esercito poco innanzi spaventoso 
alnemico, o^ v61to in ludibrio." — Colletta 
(a Liberal historianX ii. 437» 438. 
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seeing bis right flank tamed by the 
moontaina, gave orders for his troops 
to retire at all points from the position 
they occupied on the Grarigliano. This 
'vas the signal for a uniyersal dissoln- 
tion of the force. Infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, alike disbanded and fled. 
A few regiments of the royal goaid 
alone preserved any semblance of mill- 
taiy array, and the main Austrian 
amiy advanced without opposition to* 
wards Naples, where terror was at its 
height, secoiities of all sorts unsale- 
able, and the revolutionary government 
^ powerless. Finding further resistance 
hopeless, Caiascosa made the Prince 
Vicar, who had set out to join the 
anny, return to Naples; and on the 
20th of March a suspension of hostili- 
\ ties was agreed on, the condition of 
I which was the surrender of Capua and 
I Aversa to the Imperialists. This was 
' followed by the capitulation of Naples 
itself, a few days after, on the same 
terms as that of Capua. The Austrians 
entered on the following day, and were 
put in possession of the forts; while 
Oarascosa, Pepe, and the other chiefs 
of the insurrection, obtained passports, 
ivhich were willingly granted by the 
conquerors, and escaped from the scene 
of danger. Sicily, where the revolu- 
tion hail assumea so virulent a form, 
submitted, after a vain attempt at re- 
sistance, shortW after ; and tne king, 
on the 12th May, amidst general ac- 
clamations, re-entered his capital, now 
entirely garrisoned, and under the con- 
trol of the Austrian troops. 

80. It was during these events, so 
fatal to the cause of revolution in 
Naples, that the old government was 
overturned in Piedmont, and the stan- 
dard of treason hoisted on the citadel of 
Turin. The account of that important 
but iU-timed event, which took place 
on the 13th March, has been already 
given, as forming the last in the cata- 
logue of revolutionary triumphs which 
followed the explosion in Spain. As 
^ it broke out at the very time when the 
' Neapolitan armies were dissolving at 
the sight of the Hungarian hussars, 
and only ten days before Naples open- 
ed its gates to the victors, it was ODvi- 
ously a hopeless movement, and the 



only wisdom for its promoters would 
have been to have extricated them- 
selves as quietly and speedily as they 
could frJ a contert^pLnly-bZ 
come for the time hopeless. But the 
extreme revolutionary party, deem- 
ing themselves too far committed to 
recede, determined on the most des- 
perate measures. War was resolved 
on by the leaders of the movement at 
Alessandria, which had always been 
the focus of the insurrection, and a 
ministry installed to carry it into ex- 
ecution ; but the Prince ^gent escap- 
ed in the night from Turin, with some 
regiments of troops, upon whom he 
could still rely, to Novarra, where the 
nucleus of a royal army began to be 
formed, from whence, two days after, 
he issued a declaration renouncing tlie 
office of Prince Regent, and thus giv- 
ing, as he himseu said, ''now and 
for ever, the most respectful proof of 
obedience to the royal autnority." 
This made all persons at Turin who 
were still under the guidance of reason 
aware that the cause of revolution was 
for the present hopeless. Symptoms of 
retumingloyalty appeared in the army ; 
and Count de la Tour, who was secretly 
inclined to the royalists, resolved to 
retire to Alessandria, with such of the 
troops as he could rely on, to await 
the possible return of better times; 
and orders w^ere given to that effect. 

81. Meanwhile the allied sovereigns 
at Laybach were taking the most vigor- 
ous measures to crush the insurrection 
in Piedmont. The Emperor of Austria 
instantly ordered the formation of a 
corps of observation on the frontier of 
that kingdom, drawn from the garri- 
sons in the Lombard-Yenetian pro- 
vinces ; and the Emperor of Russia 
directed the assembling of an army of 
100,000 men, taken from the armies 
of the South and Poland, with instruc- 
tions to march direct towards Turin. 
Requisitions were made to the Helvetic 
cantons to take precautionary measures 
against a conflagration which threat- 
ened to embrace the whole of Italy. 
Before this resolution, however, could 
be carried into effect, intelligence was 
received that the queen's re^ment of 
dragoons had left Novarra amidst cries 
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of * * Viva la Costitozione ! " This news 
so elevated the spirits of the insurgents, 
that the orders to retire to Alessandria 
were countermanded ; and, on the fol- 
lowing day, they issued from the seat 
of government a proclamation, in 
which, after declaring that tiie king 
was a captive in the luinds of Austria, 
and that the Prince Regent had been 
deceived, they called on the Piedmon- 
tese to take up arms, promising them 
« the succour of the Lombards and the 
support of France." This appeal had 
little effect ; the intelligence of the im- 
resisted march of the Austrians towards 
Naples froze every heart in the capital 
At Genoa, however, the popular deter- 
mination was more strongly evinced. 
A proclamation of the governor, call- 
ii^ on the people to abandon the con- 
stitution and submit themselves to the 
former ^vemment, led to a fresh 
commotion, in which he narrowly 
escaped with his life, and which was 
only appeased by the appointment of 
a jimta of ^vernment composed of 
the most decided popular chiefs. The 
intelligence of this fresh insurrection 
greatly raised the spirit of the leaders 
at Turin, and the preparations for war 
in the capital were continued with un- 
abated zeel by the government. 

82. But it was too late : the fate of 
the Piedmontese revolution had been 
determined in the passes of the Ab- 
Tuzzi. Already, on the requisition of 
Charles Felix, the deposed king, a 
corps of Austrians, firteen thousand 
strong, had been assembled, under 
Count Bubna, on the Ticino, the bridg- 
es over which had been broken down, 
to prevent any communication with 
the insurgents. General La Tour, 
meanwhile, the governor of Turin, see- 
ing the cause of the revolution hope- 
less, and wishing to avoid the interfer- 
, ence of foreigners, was taking measures 
to restore me royal authoritv there 
without the intervention of the Aus- 
trians ; and a large part of the army, 
especially the royal carabineers, were 
already di^>osed to second him. But 
his designs were discovered and frus- 
trated by the Minister at War, a stanch 
revolutionist, who caused several regi- 
ments known to be most attached to 



the constitution to come to Turin 
where they had a skirmish with th< 
carabineers, which ended in two-thirdi 
of the latter body leaving the capita 
and taking the road to Novaira, when 
eight thousand men were already a$ 
sembled roimd the royal standard 
The knowledge of their strength, whicl 
nearly equalled that of the troops oi 
the other side, and of the certain supl 
port of the Austrians, made the mem* 
bers of the junta lend a willing ear t<; 
the proposals of the Count Mocenigoi 
the Russian minister, who suggested, 
in the name of the emperor, a submia; 
sion to the king on the condition of i 
general amnesty, and 'the hope of t 
constitution which should gaarante(j 
the interests of socie^. 

83. But, as often happens in such 
convulsions, the ardour of the extrem(| 
and enthusiastic of the insurgents de* 
feated all the efforts of the more moder 
ate of their party, and left to the Pied 
montese the exasperation of civil wai 
and the bitterness of foreign sabjuga; 
tion. The majority of the junta con< 
tinned to hold out; and their eyes 
were not opened to the declining cir^ 
cumstances of their cause even by th^ 
disbanding of several battalions of 
the militia, who, instead of joining 
the general rendezvous at Alessandria, 
left their colours, and returned home. 
At length, seeine no prospect of an 
accommodation, me Count de la Tour, 
who had joined the royal army at No- 
varra, and was at its head, having 
concerted measures with the Austrian 
general, advanced to Yercelli. Here, 
however, he was met by a considerabk 
body of the insurgents, and not deeni' 
ing himself in sufficient strength to en- 
counter them, he fell back to Novarra, 
where he was joined, on the 7th April, 
by the Austrians, who had crossed the 
licino at Buffalora and Mortara. Thau 
junction, which took place at two in 
the morning of the 8th, was unknovi 
to the insurgents, who, driving th( 
light troops of the royalists befoK 
them, appeared at ten in the momiii^ 
in front of the bastions of the place, 
anticipating its speedy capture, and ai 
easy victory. But they were soon un 
deceived. Suddenly a terrible fire oi 
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grape and musketry opened from the 
bastions ; as the smoke cleared away, 
the Austrian uniform and shakos were 
seen above the parapets, and the in- 
surgents found tliemselYes eninajged 
with the combined Austrian and ried- 
montese forces, nearly triple their own, 
supported by the guns of the place. 
The effect oi this unexpected appari- 
tion was immense upon the spirits of 
the assailants, who immediately fell 
back towards Vercelli. The retreat 
was conducted at first with more order 
than could have been expected, as far 
as the bridge over the Agogna, at the 
entrance of a long defile formed by 
<he chaussee, where it traverses the 
niarshes. There, however, the rear- 
guard was charged vigorously by the 
Austrian horse, and thrown into con- 
fusion ; the disorder rapidly spread to 
the troops engaged in the defile, who 
were ah^tdy encumbered with their ar- 
tiUeiy and bagga^-waggons ; and ere 
long the whole disper^d, and sought 
their homes, leaving their cannon, 
baggage, and colours, to the enemy. 

84. liiis affair terminated the war, 
although it had cost only a few killed 
and wounded to the defeated party ; 
80 swift had been their flight that very 
few prisoners were taken. The junta 
at Turin, upon hearing of this defeat, 
gave orders to evacuate the capital, 
and fell back to Genoa, where they 
declared they would defend themselves 
to the last extremity. But it is sel- 
dom, save in a single city, that the 
capse of an insurrection can be main- 
toed after a serious defeat. The 
constitutionalists melted away on all 
sides ; every one hastened to show not 
only that he was loyal now, but had 
o^n so throughout, and in the worst 
times. Findi]^ the case hopeless, the 
JQQta surrendered their powers, on the 
day following, to a committee of ten, 
l^ivested with full power to treat. They 
inunediately sent a deputation to Gen- 
eral La Tour, offering him the keys 
of the capital, and entreating that it 
should be occupied only by the nation- 
al troops. This was agreed to, and it 
^as promised that the Austrians should 
not advance beyond Vercelli. On the 
12th, General La Tour, surrounded by 



a brilliant staff, and followed only by 
the national troops, made his public 
entrance into Turin, where the royal 
authority was immediately re-estab- 
lished The revolutionary journals 
disappeared; the clubs were closed; 
and tne public ftmds, which had lately 
been at 69, rose to 77. On the foUow- 
uig ^Jf the Austrian troops took 
possession of Alessandria, and other 
fortresses on the frontier ; and as the 
old kin^ Charles Felix, persisted in his 
resolution to abdicate after he had be- 
come a free agent, and his sincerity 
could no loujger be suspected, his bro- 
ther, the Prince of Cangnan, assumed 
the title, and began to exercise the 
Xx>wers of royalty. A commission was 
appointed to examine the conduct of the 
chiefs of the insurrection : the leaders 
had, for the most part, escaped into 
France ; but the effects of forty-three 
were put under sequestration, and them- 
selves executed, happily only in eflS^. 
85. The violent repression of me- 
revolution in Italy, l^ the Austrian 
bayonets, was followed by a great va- 
riety of harsh and oppressive measures 
on the part of the conquerors, which 
augured ill for the peace of the penin- 
sub in future times. A ^neral dis- 
armament of all the provmces of the 
Neapolitan territories where Austrian 
soldiers had been assassinated, was de- 
creed, and enforced by domiciliary 
visits ; the whole irregular corps, raised 
since 5th Julv 1820, were disbanded; 
foreign journals loaded with such heavy 
taxes as amounted to a prohibition; 
and the most rigorous inquiry made 
into the books, many of them highly 
dangerous, which had been put mto 
the hands of the young at schools. 
The king, on his return, published a 
decree, engaging to ** stifle all personal 
resentment, and make the nation for- 
get, in years of prosperity, the disas- 
trous events which nave stained the 
last davs of Neapolitan history;" 
but within three days after, measures 
of severity began. Four courts-martial 
were constituted, to take cognisanca 
of the military who had taken part in 
the revolts which ended in the revolu- 
tion, and several of the leading depu- 
ties of the assembly were sent into 
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confinement in Austria. By a decree 
on July 1, which commented, in severe 
but just terms, on their treacherous 
conduct, the army, which had been 
the chief instrament of the revolution, 
was disbanded, and reorganised anew 
on a different footing.* The finances 
were found to be in so deplorable a 
condition, that loans to the amount of 
3,800,000 ducats (£850,000) alone en- 
abled the king to provide for imme- 
diate necessities, and heavy taxes were 
levied to enable him to carry on the 
government. Finally, a treaty was 
signed on 28th October, by which it 
was stipulated that the army of occu- 
pation should consist of forty- two thou- 
sand men, including seven thousand 
cavalry, besides the troops stationed 
in Sicily ; and that it should remain 
in the Neapolitan territory for three 
years, entirely at the charge of its 
inhabitants. 

86. Piedmont did not fare better, 
after the dissolution of the revolution- 
ary forces, than Naples had done. 
The prosecutions against the principal 
authors of the revolt, both civil and 
military, were conducted with vigour, 
and great numbers of persons were 
arrested, or deprived of their employ- 
ments. Happily, however, as the whole 
chiefs of the conspiracy had escaped 
into France, there were no capital ex- 
ecutions, except among a few of the 

* ** L'arm^e est la principale cause de ces 
maux. Factieose, oa en&etenue par des 
factions, elle noos a abandonn^s au inomeDt 
da dancer; et nous a par \k, prives des 
moyens de prSvenir les malheuTeuses conse- 
quences d'une revolution. S'^tant livr^e i 
ane secte qui d^truit tons les liens de la sub- 
ordination, et de Tob^issance, I'armee, aprte 
avoir trahi ses devoirs envers nous, s'est vue 
incapable de remplir les devoirs que la r6- 
volte avait voulu lui imposer. Elle a op^r^ 
elle-mdme sa destruction, et les chefs qu'elle 
s'^tait donn^, n'ont fait que prteider k sa 
dissolution ; elle n'ofAre plus aucune garantie 
n^cessaire 4 1'existence d'une arm^e ; le bien 
de nos ^tats exige dependant I'existence d'une 
force protectrice, nous avons 6te obliges de la 
demander k nos allies ; ils I'ont niise k notra 
disposition. Nous devons pourvoir k son 
entretien, mais nous ne pouvons pas faire 
supporter k nos sujets, le pesant faraeau des 
frais d'une ann^e qui n'existe plus, parce 
qu'elle n'a pas su exister. Ces motifs nous 
out determines 2^ dissoudre Tarmte, k compter 
du 24 Mars de cette a.rm6e."—Deent, IJuillet 
1821. Annuaire Hiitorique, iv. 364. 



most guilty in the army. To tranquil- 
lise the fears of Austria, and ^ve sta- 
bility to the restored order m things 
in Piedmont, a treaty between the two 
powers was concluded on the 26 tl^ 
July, by which it was stipulated thiA 
an imperial force of twelve thou-i 
sand men should continue in occupa-' 
tion, until September 1822, of Stra-' 
della, Yoghera, Tortona, Alessandria, 
Valencia, Coni, and Vercelli. Its pay, 
amounting to 500,000 francs (£20,000) 
a-month, and its maintenance, extcnd- 
iag to thirteen thousand rations daily, 
was to be wholly at the charge of ilU 
Piedmontese government. A genemi' 
amnesty, disfigured by so many excep- 
tions as to render it applicable only to 
the mass of the insurgents, was pub- 
lished on 30th September ; and a few 
days after, a very severe decree was 
fulminated against the secret societies, 
which had brought such desolation 
and humiliation on Italy. The kingi 
made his public entry into Turin short-J 
ly after, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and appointed a royalist minis- 
try ; but every one felt that it was a 
truce only, not a peace, which had 
been established between the contend- 
ing parties, and that beneath the trea- 
cherous surface there lurked the em- 
bers of a conflagration which would 
break out with additional violence on 
the first favourable opportunity. 

87. The Emperor Alexander found, 
on his return to St Petersburg after 
the closing of the Diet of Warsaw, that 
the danger had reached his own do- 
minions, and infected even the guai'ds 
of the imperial palace. During his 
absence in Poland a serious mutiny 
occurred in the splendid regiment of 
the guards called SemenofF, wiich had 
been established by Peter the Great, 
and was much, esteemed by the pre- 
sent emperor. It was occasioned by 
undue severity of discipline on the part 
of the colonel, who was a Courlander 
by birth, and enamoured of the Ger- 
man mode of compelling obedience bj^ 
the baton. The regiment openly re- 
fused to obey orders, broke the win- 
dows of its obnoxious colonel, and 
was only reduced to obedience by the 
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courage and sangfroid of the covemor 
of St Petersburg, General Milarado- 
witi^h, at whose venerated voice the 
mutineers were abashed, and retired 
fo their barracks. It was ordered by 
ihe Czar to be dissolved, and the otfi- 
|bers and men dispersed through other 
legLments, and the most ^ty deUver- 
6(1 over to courts-martial. The St 
Petersburg papers all represented this 
mutiny as the result merely of misgov- 
ernment on the part of its colonel, and 
unconnected with political events ; but 
its succeeding so rapidly the military 
rinolutions in Spain and Naples led to 
in opposite opmion being generally 
entertained, and it had no slight in- 
fluence in producing the vigorous re- 
solutions taken at the congresses of 
Troppau and Laybach a^inst the in- 
surgents in the south of Europe. This 
impression was increased by the em- 
peror in the following year, after his 
annual journey to the southern pro- 
vinces, after the usual ^eat reviews of 
the army there, retummg abruptly to 
Bt Petersburg. 

88. In truth, Alexander was now 
seriously alarmed, and the suspicions 
which he had conceived as to the fide- 
lity of his troops, and the dread of in- 
suTcction, not only embittered all the 
lenuiining years of his life, but ma- 
terially moNoified his external policy. 
This appeared in the most decisive 
manner in his conduct in regard to the 
Greek revolution, which began in this 
|fear, and which will form the interest- 
ing subject of a subsequent chapter of 
this History. Everything withm and 
without eminently favoured a great and 
decisive movement in favour of the 
Greeks, on whose behalf, as co-religion- 
ists, the wannest sympathy existed 
among all classes in the Russian em- 
pire. The army was unanimous in 
favour of it, and at a great review of 
his guards, fifty thousand strong, in 
September 1821, at Witepsk, the feel- 
ings of the soldiers were so strong on 
^he subject that, amidst unbounded 
^winonstrations of enthusiastic loyalty, 
they could not be prevented from giv- 
ing vent to their warlike ardour in 
&vour of their Greek brethren. The 
news of the insurrection of Prince Ip- 



silanti in Moldavia reached the emperor 
at Laybach, and such was the conster- 
nation of the European powers at tiie 
revolutions of Spain and Italy at that 
period, that no serious opposition was 
to be apprehended to any measures, 
how formidable soever, which he might 
have proposed, against the Turks, or 
even their entire expulsion from Eu- 
rope. But that very circumstance de- 
termined the Czar, in opposition to the 
declared wish of both his army and peo- 
ple, to disavow the insurrection. He 
saw in it, not, as heretofore, a move- 
ment in favour of the Christian faith, 
or an effort for religious freedom, but a 
revolutionary outbreak, similar to those 
of Spain and Italy, which he could not 
countenance without departing from 
his principles, or support without the 
most imminent risk of the contagion 
spreading to his own troops. He re- 
turned for answer, accordingly, to the 
earnest application for aid from the in- 
surgent Greeks, ** Not being able ta 
consider the enterprise of Ipsilanti a» 
anything but the effect of the excite- 
ment which characterises the present 
period, and of the inexperience and 
levity of that young man, he had given 
orders to the Minister of the Interior 
to disapprove of it formally. '* The con- 
sequence was that the insurrection was 
crushed, and a great number of the 
heroic youths who had taken up arms 
in defence of their faith perished un- 
der the sabres of the Mussiilmans.* 

* The Emperor Alexander, in a highly in- 
teresting converiiation.with M. de Chateau- 
briand at Verona in 1823, explained his views 
on this imiMrtant subject : ** Je siUs bien aise," 
said he, '* que vous soyez venu k V^rone, afin 
de rendre t^moignage k la vdrit^ Auriez- 
vous cm, oonune le disent nos ennemis, que 
I'AlIiance n'est <iu'un mot qui ne sert qn'k 
couvrir des ambitions ? Cela eut pu dtre vrai 
dans I'ancien ^tat des choees ; mais U s'agit 
bien aujonrd'hui de quelques int^rfits particu- 
liers, quand le monde civilise est en p^ril. n 
ne pent plus y avoir de Politique An^ise, 
Frangaise, Prudsienne, Autrichienne. II n'y 
a plus qu'une politique g6aitale qui doit, pour 
le salut de tons. 6tK acunise en oommun par 
les peuples et les rois. (Test k moi de me 
inontrer le premier convaincudespilncipes, 
sur lesquels J'ai fond^ I'AlIiance. une occa- 
sion s'est presentee, le soul^vement de la 
Orfece. Bien sans doute ne paraissait dtre 
plus dans mes int^rdts, dans ceux de mon 
I>euple, dans I'opinion de mon pays, qu'une 
guerre religieuse contre la Tuzquie ; mais j'ai 
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89. This year the already gigantic 
«nipire of the Czar received a huge ad- 
dition by the appropriation of a vast 
territory opposite Eiuntschatka, on the 
north-westiem coast of America. Seve- 
ral settlements of the Russians, chiefly 
for the purpose of fishing and the fur 
trade, had already been made on this 
•desert and inhospitable coast from the 
opposite shores of Asia, which, in the 
immensity of the wilderness, had 
scarcely been noticed even by the Un- 
ited States, most interested in prevent- 
ing them. Thev were for the most 
part made on the shores which had 
been discovered by Captain Cook and 
Vancouver, so that, on the footing of 
priority of discovery, the best claim to 
them belonged to Great Britain. But 
England a&eady possessed an enor- 
mous territory in tne North American 
Continent, amounting to four million 
square miles, of which scarce a tenth 
was capable of cultivation, and her gov- 
ernment was indifferent to the settle- 
ment of Russians on the coast of the 
Pacific. The consequence was that 
they were allowed quietly to take pos- 
session, and on the 16/28 September 
the Czar issued a ukase defining the 
limits of the Russian territory in Ame- 
rica, which embraced twice as much as 
the whole realm of France. The ukase 
also confined to Russian subjects the 
right of fishing along the coast from 
Behring Straits to the southern cape of 
the island of Ouroff, and forbade all 
foreign vessels to fish within a hundred 
miles of the coast, under pain of con- 

cm remaiqner, dans les troubles du P^lopo- 
n^se, le signe r^volationnaire ; dha lors je ine 
fiuis abstenu. Que n'a-t-on fait i)oar rompre 
TAlliance? On a cherch^ tour k tour k me 
donner des provocations ; on a bless^ mon 
amour-propre ; on m'a outrage ouvertement 
On me connaissait bien mal, si Ton a cru que 
mes principes ne tenaient qja'k des vanites, 
ou pouvalent c^er k des ressentiments. Non, 
je ne me s^parerai jamais des monarques 
auxquels Je me suis unL II doit dtre pemiis 
aux rois d'avoir des alliances publiques, 
■pour se ddfendre contre les soci^tds secretes, 
^u' est-ce qui pourrait me tenter ? Qu'ai-je be- 
soin d'accroitre mon empire Y La Providence 
n'a pas mis k mes ordres huit cent mille sol- 
dats pour satisfaire mon ambition ; mais pour 
proteger la religion, la morale, la justice ; et 
pour faire r^er ces principes d'ordre, sur 
lesquels repose la BOci6t6 humaine." — Cha- 
teaubriand, C<mgr'2s de Firone, I 221, 222. 



fiscation of their cargo. These assumed 
rights have not hitherto been called in 
question, but as the Anglo-Saxons in 
America are as aspiring as the Musco- 
vites, and growing even more rapidly, 
it is not likely that this will long con- 
tinue ; and it is not impossible that 
the two great races which appear to 
divide the world are destined to be first 
brought into collision on the shores of 
the Facific. 

90. The increasing jealon^ of the 
Czar at Liberal opinions, and the se-' 
cret societies by which it was attempted' 
to propagate tiiem in his dominions, 
was evinced in the same year by a 
decree suppressing the order of Free- 
masons throughout the whole of his 
empire. In spite, however, of every 
precaution that could be taken, tbo 
secret societies continued and multi- 
plied ; and it was ere long ascertained 
that they embraced not only many of 
the first nobles in the country, bat, 
what was far more dangerous, several 
of the officers high in the army, and 
even in the imperial ^ard. Obscure 
intimations of the existence of a vast 
conspiracy were frequently sent to the 
Government, but not in so distinct a 
form as to enable them to act upon it 
until 1828, when a ukase was issued, 
denouncing, under the severest penal- 
ties, all secret societies, especially in 
Poland; and a number of leaders of 
the ** Patriotic Society," in particular 
Jukasinsky,Dobrogoyski, Machynicki, 
and several others, cniefly Poles, were 
arrested, and sent to Siberia. It was 
hoped at the time that the danger was 
thus removed, but it proved just the 
reverse. The seizure of these chiefs 
only served to warn the others of the 
necessity of the most rigorous secrecy, 
and gave additional proof, as it seemed 
to them, of the necessity for a forcible 
reformation in the State. The secret 
societies rapidly spread, especially 
amongst the hi^rhest in rank, the first 
in pamotic spirit, and the most gener- 
ous in feeling, both in the civu and 
military service ; a melancholy state 
of things, when those who should be 
the guardians of order are leagued to- 
gether for its overthrow, but the na- 
tural result of a state of society such 
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3 then existed in Russia, where the 
ower of the sovereign, entirely despo- 
Lc, was rested on the blind submisinon 
€ the vast minority of the nation, and 
longing for Liberal institutions and 
I e enjoyment of freedom existed only 
a veiy limited circle of the most 
^hly-educated classes, but was felt 
bere in the utmost intensity. 

91. The desponding feelings of the 
>zar, occasioned by the discovery that 
lis efforts for the amelioration of his 
tountry were only met by secret socie- 
ies banded together for his destruction, 
7BS much aggravated by the failure of 
iDme of his most favourite philanthro- 
pe projects. In many of the provinces 
in which the serfs had received from 
he sovereign or their lords the perilous 
rift of freedom, they had suffered se- 
rerely from the change. The newly 
enfranchised peasants, in many places, 
regretted the servitude which had se- 
sured to them an asylum in sickness or 
&ld age. In the province of "Witepsk, 
Inhere the change had been carried to 
I great extent, tney refused to pay the 
:apitation-tax imposed on them in lieu 
of their bondage, alleging that they 
ad not the means of doing so ; and 
oesieged the empress-dowager, who was 
known to adhere to old ideas, with the 
loudest complaints on the '' fatal gift" 
which they nad received. So serious 
did the disorders become among the new 
freemen, that they were only appeased 
by the quartering of a large military 
force on the disturbed districts. Rus- 
sia suffered even more than the other 
countries of Europe, in this and the 
preceding year, from the depreciation 
of prices, which fell with unmitigated 
severity on the holders of the immense 
stores of its rude produce. Banks, by 
order of the einperor, were established 
in many places to relieve the distresses 
of the surciiarged proprietors, but they 
did not meet with general success ; and 
the advances meant to stimulate in- 
dustry, were too often applied only to 
feed luxury or minister to depravity. 

92. The external transactions of 
Russia in regard to the Congress of 
Verona, the Greek revolution, and 
the Turkish war, will be recounted 
more suitably in the chapters which 



relate to those important subjects. 
But there are a few internal events 
in Russia which deserve notice before 
the melancholy period when Alexan- 
der paid the common debt of mortal- 
ity. The first of these was the dread- 
fru inundation at St Petersbuig, in 
November 1824. The emperor had 
just returned from a visit to Oren- 
bur;^, and the south-eastern provinces 
of his empire, to his palace, at Tsarcko- 
Selo near St Petersburg, when a terri- 
ble hurricane arose, ^^ch, sweeping 
over the whole of the Baltic, strewed 
its shores with wrecks, and inflicted 
the most frightful devastation on all 
the harbours with which it is studded. 
But the catastrophe at the capital was 
so frightfrd, that for some hours it was 
menaced with entire destruction, and 
all but accomplished a remarkable pro- 

Ehecy, made to Peter the Great wuen 
e commenced its construction, that 
it would one day perish under the 
waves of the Baltic* 

93. To understand how this hap- 
pened, it is necessaiy to obtain a clear 
idea of the local circumstances and situ- 
ation of St Petersburg. "When Peter 
selected the islands at the mouth of 
the river Neva, which, descending 
from the vast expanse of the Lake 
Ladoga, empties itself in a mighty 
stream into the Baltic, for the site of 
his future capital, he was influenced 
entirely by the suitableness of its situ- 
ation for a great harbour, of which he 
severely felt the want, as Archai^el, 
on the frozen shores of the White Sea, 
was the only port at that period in his 

'* A cmious incident, highly characteristic 
of Peter, occurred when these constractioDs 
began. ** When the foundation of his new 
capital was commencing on the desolate 
islands of the Neva, which are now covered 
by the fortress of Cronstadt and the superb 
palaces of St Petersbuig, Peter oheenred, by 
accident, a tree marked at a considerable 
height from the ground. He called a peasant 
of Finland, who was working near, and asked 
him *what the mark was for?' * It is the 
highest level,' replied the peasant, 'which 
the water reached in the inundation of 1080.' 
* You lie ! * cried the Czar in a fury; * what 
you say is impossible ; ' and seizing a hatchet, 
he with his own hands cut down the tree, 
hoping thereby to extinguish alike all me- 
mory of the former flood, and guard against 
the recurrence of a similar calami^."'-' 

SCBNITZLER, 1. 85, 86. 
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dominions. Carried away by this ob- 
ject, which, no doubt, was a very im- 
portant one, he entirely overlooked 
the probable unhealthiness of the situ- 
ation, where a metropolis rested like 
Venice on marshy islands, the highest 
part of which was only elevated a few 
feet above the branches of the river 
with which thev were surrounded ; the 
extreme cold which must ensue in win- 
ter, from the close proximity of enor- 
mous ice-fields ; ana the probability of 
its being exposed to the greatest dan- 
ger from a sudden rising of the waters 
of the river owing to a hi^h wind of 
long continuance blowing m the wa- 
ters of the Baltic, and backing those 
which usually flow from the Lake La- 
doga. It was this which had previ- 
ously occurred on more than one occa- 
sion, and which now threatened the 
capital with destruction. 

94. Regardless of these dangers, and 
of the enormous consumption of hu- 
man life which took place dming the 
building of the city, from the un- 
healthiness of the situation, which 'is 
said to have amounted to a hundred 
thousand persons, the Czar drove on 
the work with the impetuosity which 
formed so leading a feature in his char- 
acter, and at len^h the basis of a great 
city was laid amidst the watery waste. 
On the spongy soil and low swamps, 
which haa previously encumbered the 
com*se of the Neva, the modem capital 
arose. Vast blocks of granite, brought 
from the a^'acent plains of Finland, 
where they are strewed in huge masses 
over the surface, faced the quays ; pa- 
laces were erected, of more irafile ma- 
terials, on the sur&ce, within the isles ; 
and the Perspective Newski is perhaps 
now the most imposing street in Eu- 
rope, from the beauty of its edifices 
and the magnitude of its dimensions. 
The splendid fa9ade of the Admiralty, 
the Winter Palace of the emperor, the 
noble Cathedral of St Isaac, the statue 
of Peter the Great, resting on a sinde 
block of granite of 1800 tons weight, 
the lofty pillar of Alexander, formed 
of a single stone of the same material, 
the largest in the world, combined in 
a single square, now overpower the 
imagination of the beholder by their 



magnificence, and the impression they 
convey of the power of the sovereign 
by whose energy these marvels have 
been made to spring up amidst the 
watery wilderness. But the oriirinal 
danger, arising fiom the lown^ of 
the situation, and its liability to in- 
undations, still continues. Great as 
it is, the power of the Czar is not so 
great as that of the Baltic waves. 
From the main channel, where the 
Neva majestically flows through su- 
perb quays of granite, surmounted by 
piles of palaces, branch ofl*, as from 
the great canal at Venice, numerous 
smaller streams, forming by their in- 
tersection so many isles, some covered 
with streets, and forming the most 
populous quarters ; others adorned by 
beautiful villas and public gardens, 
the recreation of the citizens duiing 
their brief but brilliant summer. But 
these canals open so many entrances 
for the floods of the Neva or waves of 
the Baltic to penetrate into every part 
of the city. None of it is elevated in 
its foundations more thaii a few feet 
above the ordinary level of the water, 
and the spectator shudders to think 
that the nse of the flood, even in a 
small degree, may threaten the entire 
city with destruction. 

95. This was what in effect hapj^en- 
ed at this time. On several former 
occasions the river had been much 
swollen : once, immediately before the 
birth of the present emperor, it was 
ten feet above its ordinary leveL But 
this was as nothing compared to the 
terrible inundation which nowpresaged 
his death. All the 19th of November 
the wind blew from the south-west 
with terrific violence, and brought the 
Baltic waves in such a prodigious mass 
to the mouth of the Neva that its 
waters were made to regorge, and soon 
the quays were overflowoi, and the 
lower parts of the city began to be 
submeiged. This at first, however^ 
excited very little attention, as such 
floods were not uncommon in the end 
of autumn ; but the alarm soon spread, 
and terror was depicted in every visage, 
when it rapidly ascended and spr^ul 
over the whole town. By half -past 
ten the water in the Perspective New- 
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ski was ten feet deep ; in the highest 
parts of the city it was five. The Neva 
Lad risen four fathoms above its ordi- 
nary level, and, worse still, it was con- 
tinuing to rise. The whole inhabitants 
crowded to the upper storeys of the 
houses. Despair now seized on every 
heart ; the reality of the duiger came 
home to every mind ; the awful scenes 
of the Deluge were realised in the very 
centre of modem civilisation. At Cron- 
stadt a ship of the line was lifted up 
from a dry dock, and floated over the 
adjacent houses into the creat square. 
At ei^t in the morning me cannon of 
alarm began to be discharged. The 
terrible warning, repeated every min- 
ute, so unnsusi amidst the ordinary 
stillness of the capital, proved the ter- 
ror which was felt by government, and 
alimented the general consternation. 
Ships torn up from their anchors ; 
boats filled with trembling fugitives ; 
stacks of com borne on the surface of 
the waves from a great distance ; cattle 
buffeting with the torrent, intermingled 
with corpses of persons drowned, or 
at their last gasp, imploring aid ; and 
immense quantities of furniture, and 
movables of every description, were 
floated on to the most intricate and 
secluded parts of the city. The waters 
continnea to rise till four in the after- 
noon, and every one imagined that all 
vho could not save themselves in boats 
^ouldbe drowned. The rush was dread- 
ful, accordingly, into every vessel that 
could be seized on, and numbers per- 
ished in striving to get on board. At 
five in the evening the wind fell, and 
the water sank as rapidly as it had 
risen, and by the next morning the 
^eva had returned to its former chan- 
nel. The total loss occasioned b^ the 
wind and the inundation was estimat- 
ed at 100,000,000 rabies (£4,000,000) ; 
five hundred persons perished in the 
waves, and twice that number, sick or 
infirm, were drowned in their houses. 
Such had been the violence of the wind 
suid flood, that when the waters sub- 
sided they were found to have floated 
from their place cannons weighing two 
tons and a naif. 
96. At the sight of this terrible ca- 
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lamity, which for a time seemed to bid 
defiance to the utmost human efforts, 
the Czar in despair stretched forth his 
hands to Heaven, and implored that 
its anger might fall upon his own head, 
and spare nis people. He did not, 
however, neglect aU human means of 
mitigating we calamity. Tlirowing 
himself into a bark, he visited in per- 
son the quarters most threatened, dis- 
tributed the troojM in the way most 
likely to be serviceable, and exposed 
himself to dealh repeatedly in oraer to 
save his people. All would have been 
unavaili^, however, and the city to- 
tally destroyed, if the wind had not 
mercifully abated, and the waters of 
the Neva found their usual vent into 
the Baltic. Munificent subscriptions 
followed the calamity ; the emperor 
headed the list with fiftv thousand 
pounds. The most solid nouses were 
impregnated with salt, and in a man- 
ner ruined ; and a severe frost which 
set in immediately after, before the 
water had left the houses, augmented 
the general suffering by filling them 
with large blocks of ice. Even the 
most solid granite was exfoliated, and 
crumbled away before spring, from the 
effects of the frost on the humid struc- 
tures. The people regarded this cala- 
mity as a juagn^ent of Heaven for not 
having assisted their Ghristisfin brethren 
during their recent and frightful per- 
secutions from the Turks — the emperor 
as a punishment for sins of which he 
was more immediately concerned in his 
domestic relations. 

97. The year 1824 was marked by 
a ukase ordering a levy of two in five 
hundred males over the whole empire 
— a measure which brought 120,000 
men to the imperial standards. As 
this measure was adopted during the 
contest in Greece, and when all thought 
was turned towards the liberation of its 
inhabitants from the Ottoman yoke, it 
was obeyed with alacrity, and even 
enthusiasm. The persons drawn took 
their departure as for a holy war, 
amidst the shouts of their relations and 
neighbours ; and from them, in great 
part, were formed the redoubtable 
bands which in a few years carried the 
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Russian eagles to Tama, Eriyan, and 
Adrianople. A dangerous revolt in the 
same year broke out in the province of 
Novgorod, owing to the peasants hav- 
ing been mislea into the belief that 
the emperor had given them their free- 
dom, and that it was withheld by tiieir 
lords, which was only crushed by a 
g^reat display of militaiy force and con- 
siderable bloodshed. It was tne more 
alarming, from its being ascertained 
that the conspiracy had its roots in the 
military colonies recently established 
in the southern provinces. The finan- 
cial measures adopted in 1820 and 
1822, for withdrawing a lar^e part of 
the assignats from circulation, were 
continued with vigour and success— a 
circumstance which, of course, made a 
progressive rise in the value of money, 
and fall in that of produce, and added 
much to the general distress felt among 
the class of producers. Already the 
ruble was worth 50 per cent more than 
it had been a few years before. A 
treaty vras signed on the 27th April 
between Russia and the United States, 
which settled the respective limits of 
their vast possessions in North Ame- 
rica : the Ime of demarcation was fixed 
at 54** north latitude ; all to the north 
was Russian, all to the south Ame- 
rican; and the reciprocal right was 
secured to the inhabitants of both comi- 
tries, of fishing on each other's coasts, 
navigating the Pacific, and disembark- 
ing on places not occupied, but for the 
purpose only of trade with the inha- 
bitants, or supplies for themselves. 

98. When, in 1793, the Empress 
Catherine deemed it time to select a 
spouse for her grandson, Alexander, 
she cast her eyes on the family of the 
Grand-' duke of Baden, who at that 
time had three daughters, gifted with 
all the virtue and graces, and much of 
the beauty, of their sex. They all made 
splendid alliances. The eldest became 
Queen of Sweden ; the youngest. Queen 
of Bavaria; the second. Empress of 
Russia. Married on 9th October 1793 
to the young Alexander, then only 
sixteen years of age, when she was fif- 
teen, she took, according to the Russian 
custom, l^e name of Elizabeth Alexe- 
jiona instead of her own, which was 



Louise- Marie -Angaste, under which, 
she had been baptised. The pair, 
though too young for the serions du- 
ties of their station, charmed every eye 
by the beauty of their figures and the 
affability of their manners. But the 
union, however ushered in by splendid 
prognostications, proved unfortunate : 
it wared the fate of nearly all in 
every rank which are formed by pa- 
rental authority, before the disposition 
has declared itself, the constitution 
strengthened, or the tastes fonned. 
The young empress was gifted with all 
the virtues and many oi the graces of 
her sex. Her countenance, though 
not regular, wafi lightened by a sweet 
expression ; her hair, which she woi-e 
in locks over her shoulders, beautiful ; 
her figure was elegant, and her mo- 
tions so graceful tnat she seemed to 
i-ealise the visions of the poet, which 
made the goddess reveal herself by her 
step.* In disposition she was in the 
highest degree amiable and exemplar}'^, 
sen-denying generous, and affection- 
ate. But with all these charms and 
virtues she wanted the one thing need> 
ful for a man of a thoughtful and su- 
perior turn of mind : she was not a com- 
panion. She had little conversation, 
few ideas, and none of that elasticity 
of mind which is necessary for the 
charm of conversational intercourse. 
Hence even the earliest years of their 
marriage were productive of no lasting 
ties ; they seldom met, save in public ; 
and thedeath of theirtwoonly children, 
both of whom were daughters, deprived 
them of the enduring bond of parental 
love. No one need be told that conjugal 
fidelity is of all others the virtue most 
difficult to practise on the throne, and 
that it is never so much so as to sove- 
reigns of the most energetic and power- 
ful minds. Ardent in one thing, they 
are not less so in another : of few, from 
Julius Csesar to Henry IV., can it be 
said that they are, like Charles XII., 

** Unconquered lords of pleasnre and of paiu." 

99. Alexander was not a sensualist, 
and he had none of the passion for 
meretricious variety, which so often in 

♦ " Et vera incessu intuit Dea.**— Viroil. 
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hgji rank has disgraced the most illus- 
trious characters. But his mind was 
ardent, his heart tender, and he had 
the highest enjoyment in the confiden- 
tial ^panchements which, rarely felt by 
any save with those of the opposite sex, 
can never be so but with them — ^by 
sovereigns whose elevation keeps all of 
their own at a distance. Before many 
years of his married life had passed, 
Alexander had pelded to these dispo- 
sitions ; and the knowledge of his infi- 
delities completed the esteangement of 
the illustrious couple. '' Out of these 
infidelities arose," says M. de Chateau- 
briand, ** a fidelity which continued 
eleven years.'* Alexander, however, 
suffered in his turn by a righteous re- 
tribution the pangs of jealousy. The 
object of his attachment (a married 
Polish lady of rank) had all the beauty, 
fascination, and conversational talent 
which have rendered her country- 
women so celebrated over Europe, and 
to which even the intellectual breast 
of Kiupoleon did homage ; but she had 
also the spirit of coquetry and thirst for 
admiration which nas so often turned 
the passions they have awakened into 
a consuming fire. Unfaithful to duty, 
she had proved equally so to love : the 
influence of the Emperor was, after a 
long constancy, superseded by a new 
att^hment ; and the liaison between 
them was already broken, when a do- 
mestic cahimity overwhehned him with 
afiOiction. Meanwhile the empress, who 
had left Russia, and sought solace in 
foreign travelling, mourned in silence 
and dignified retirement the infidelity 
of her husband — the blasting of her 
hopes. Yet even then, under a calm 
and serene air, and the cares of a life 
entirely devoted to deeds of beneficence, 
was concealed a heart wasted by sor- 
row, but faithful to its first attachment. 
" How often," says the annalist, " was 
she surprised in tears, contemplating 
the portrait of that Alexander, so lov- 
able, yet so faithless ! " 

100. From this irregular connec- 
tion had sprung three children, two of 
which had died in infancy. But the 
third, Kademoiselle N., a child gifted 
with all the graces and charms of her 
mother, though in delicate health, still 



lived, and had become the olject of 
the most passionate affection to her 
fatiier. It became necessary to send 
her to Parifl^ for the benefit of a milder 
climate and the best medical advice ; 
and during her absence, the emperor, 
a solitary hermit in his palace, but 
thirsting for the enjoyments of domes- 
tic life, sought a temporary respite to 
his anxiety m frequenting the nouses 
of some highly respectabk £unilies in 
middle life, for the most part Germans, 
to whom his rank was known, but 
where he insisted upon being treated 
as an ordinary guest. Thei*e he often 
expressed lus envy at the happiness 
which reigned in those domestic cir- 
cles, and sighed to think that the 
Emperor of All the Russias was com- 
pelled to seek, at the hearth of others, 
that felicity which his grandeur or his 
faults had denied him at his own. But 
the hand of fiite was upon him ; he 
was to be pierced to the heart through 
the fruit of his own irregularities. His 
daughter, who was now seventeen, had 
returned from France, apparently re- 
stored to health, and in all the bloom 
of youth and beauty. She was engag- 
ed to be married, with the entire con- 
sent of her father: the magnificent 
trousseau was ordered at Paris, but 
when it arrived at St Petersburg she 
was no more. So sudden was the aeath 
of the young fiancie, that it occurred 
when the emperor was out at .a review 
of Mb guards. An aide-de-camp, with 
a melancholy expression, approached, 
and requested leave to speak to him in 
■private. At the first words he divined 
the whole: a mortal paleness over- 
spread his visage, and, turning up his 
eyes to heaven, he struck his forehead 
and exclaimed, " I receive the punish- 
ment of my sins ! " 

101. These words were not only de- 
scriptive of the change in the emperor's 
mind in the latter years of his life, but 
they presaged, and truly, an impor- 
tant alteration in his domestic rela- 
tions, which shed a ray of happiness 
over his last moments. His mind, 
naturally inclined to deep and mysti- 
cal relisious emotions, had been much 
affected by the dreadful scenes which 
he had witnessed at the inundation of 
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St Petersburg, and this domestic be- 
reavement completed the impression 
that he was suffering, b^ the justice of 
Heaven, the penalty of his transgres- 
sions. Under the influence of wese 
feelings, he returned to his ori^pnal dis- 
positions ; and that mysterious change 
took place in his mind, which so often, 
on the verge of the grave, brings us 
back to the impressions of our youth. 
He again sought the society of the 
empress, who had returned to St Peters- 
burg, was attentive to her smallest 
wishes, and sought to efface the re- 
collection of former neglect by every 
kindness which affection could suggest. 
The change was not lost upon that no- 
ble princess, who still nourished in her 
inmost heart her first attachment ; and 
the reconciliation was rendered com- 
plete by the senerous tears which, in 
svmpathy with her husband's sorrow, 
she shed over the bier of her rival's 
daughter. But she, too, was in an 
alarming state of health ; long years 
of anxiety and suffering had weakened 
her constitution, and the physicians 
recommended a change, and return to 
her native air. But the empress de- 
clared that the sovereign must not die' 
elsewhere but in her own dominions, 
nnd she refused to leave Russia. They 
upon this proposed the Crimea; but 
Alexander save the preference to Tag- 
anrog. The emperor fixed his depar- 
ture for the 13th September 1825, 
some days before that of the empress, 
in oi'der to prepare everything for her 
reception. Though his own health 
was oroken, as he had not recovered 
from an attack of erysipelas, he resolv- 
ed upon running the nsk of the jour- 
ney : an expedition of some thousand 
miles had no terrors for one the half 
of whose life was spent in travelling. 

102. Sincerely religious to the ex- 
tent even of being superstitious, the 
emperor had a presentmient that this 
journey was to be his last, and that he 
was about to expire beside the empress, 
amidst the flowery meads and balmy 
air of the south. Impressed with this 
idea, he had fixed his departure for the 
1st September old style (13th), the 
day after a solemn service had been 
celebrated in the cathedral of Kazan, 



on the translation of the bones of the 
great Prince Alexander Newski from. 
the place of his sepulture at Yladimir 
to that holy fane on the banks of the 
Neva. On every departure for a long- 

Cimey, the emperor had been in the 
bit of repairing to its altar to "PToy ; 
but on this occasion he directed the 
metropolitan bishop in secret to have 
the service far the dead chanted for 
him when he returned on the foUow- 
ing morning at four o'clock. He arriv- 
ed there, accordingly, next day at tiiat 
early hour, when it was still dB,rk» and 
was met bv the priests in fiill costunie 
as for the burial service, the service of 
which was chanted as he approached. 
He drove up to the catiiecuul by the 
magnificent street of Perspective New- 
ski in a simple caliche drawn by three 
hoi'ses abreast, without a single ser- 
vant, and reached the gate as the first 
streaks of light were beginning to ap- 
pear in the eastern sky. Wrapi)ed in 
his military cloak, without his sword, 
and bareheaded, the emperor alighted, 
kissed the cross which tne archbishop 
presented to him, and entered the ca- 
thedral alone, the gates of which were 
immediately closed after him. The 
prayer appointed for travellers was 
then chanted ; the Czar knelt at the 
gate of the rail which surrounded the 
altar, and received the benediction of 
the prelate, who placed the sacred 
voliune on his head, and, receiving 
with pious care a consecrated cross 
and some relic of the saint in his 
bosom, he again kissed the emblem of 
salvation, ** which gives life, "• and de- 
parted alone and unattended, save by 
the priests, who continued to sing till 
he was beyond the sates of the cathe- 
dral the chant, * * Goa save thy People. ' * 
103. The archbishop, called in the 
Greek Church "the Seraphim," re- 
quested the emperor, while his travel- 
ling carriage was drawing up, to hon- 
our his cell with a visit, which he at 
once agreed to do. Arrived at this 
retreat, the conversation turned on the 
Sckimnikf an order of peculiarly aus- 
tere monks, who had their cells in the 
vicinity. The emperor expressed a 
wish to see one of them, and imme- 
* A term cotisecrated in the Bossian Church. 
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diately t^e arclibiE&op accompanied 
him to their chief. The emperor there 
fonnd only a small apartment famish- 
ed with d^ boards, covered with black 
cloth, and htmg with the same funeral 
garb. *' I see no bed," said the empe- 
ror. " Here it is, '* said the monk, and, 
drawing aside a curtain, revealed an 
alcove, in which was a cofiSn covered 
with hlack cloth, and surrounded with 
all the li^brious habiliments of the 
dead. «* This," he added, " is my bed ; 
it will ere long be yours, and that of 
all, for their lon^ sleep. " The emperor 
was silent, and mused long. Then 
suddenly starting from his reverie, as 
if recalled to the affairs of this world, 
he bade them all adieu with the words, 
*• Pray for me and for my wife. '' He 
ascended his open calkhe, the horses 
of which bore nim towards the south 
with their accustomed rapidity, and 
^as soon out of sight ; but he was still 
uncovered when the carriage disapp«ar- 
«d in the obscure grey of tne morning. 
104. Alexander made the journey m 
twelve days ; and as the distance was 
above fifteen hundred miles, and he 
was obliged to stop at many places, he 
must have gone from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred miles a-day. He 
was fally impressed with the idea of 
uis approachmg death the whole way, 
jud often asked the coachman ** if he 
bad seen the wandering star?" «*Yes, 
yourmaiesty," he replied. «*Doyou 
know what it presages ? Misfortune 
^\ death : but God's will be done." 
Arrived at Taganrog, he devoted several 
%8 to preparing everything for the 
euipress, which he did with the utmost 
sohcitude and care. She arrived ten 
days after, and they remained together 
lot some weeks, walking and driving out 
"1 the forenoon, and convei-sing alone 
ju the evening with the utmost affec- 
won, more like newly-married persons 
^n those whohad solongbeensevered. 
Ine cares of empire, however, ere long 
!! ^^ ^iiiperor from this charming 
retreat; and on the urgent entreaty 
01 Count Woronzoff, governor of the 
^Tunea, he undert-ook a journey in that 
province. He set out on the 1st No- 
l^ember; and during seventeen days 
^nattlie expedition lasted, alternately 



admired the romantic mountain scen- 
eiy and beautiful sea-views, rivalling 
those of theComiche between Nice and 
Genoa, which the route presented. At 
Ghirai, however, on the 10th, after din- 
ner, when conversing with Sir James 
Wylie, his long-tried andfaithful medi- 
cal attendant, on his anxiety about the 
empress, who had just heard of the 
death of the King of Bavaria, her bro- 
ther-in-law, he mentioned, as if acci- 
dentally, that he felt his stomach de- 
ranged, and that for several nights his 
sleep had been disturbed Sir James 
felt his pulse, which indicated fever, 
and earnestly counselled the adoption 
of immediate remedies. " I have no 
need of you," replied the emperor, 
smiling, ** nor of your Latin pharma- 
copoeia—I know how to treat myself. 
Besides, my trust is in God, and in the 
strength of my constitution." Not- 
withrtanding all that could be said, he 
persisted in his refusal to take medi- 
cine, and even continued his journey, 
and exposed himself to his wonted 
fatigue on horseback when returning 
alon^ the pestilential shores of the 
Putnd Sea. 

105. He returned to Taganrog on the 
I7th, being the exact day fixed for that 
event before his departure ; but already 
shivering fits, succeeded by cold ones, 
the well-known symptoms of intermit- 
tent fever, had shown themselves. The 
empress, with whom he shared every 
instant that could be spared from the 
cares of empire, evinced to him the 
most unremitting attention, and by 
the earnest entreaties of his physiciaii 
he was at length prevailed on to tako 
some of the usual remedies prescribed 
for such cases. For a brief space they 
had the desired effect ; and the advices 
sent to St Petersburg of the august pa- 
tient's convalescence threw the people, 
who had been seriously alarmed by the 
accounts of his illness, into a delirium 
of joy. But these hopes proved fallaci- 
ous. On the 25th the symptoms sud- 
denly became more threatening. Ex- 
treme weakness confined him to his 
couch, and alaiming despatches from 
General Diebitch and Count Woronzoff 
augmented his anxiety, by revealing 
I the existence and magnitude of the 
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vast conspiracy in the anny, which 
had for its object to deprive him of his 
throne and life. "My Mend," said he 
to Sir James Wylie, " what a fright- 
ful design ! The monsters — the un- 
•{rateful ! when I had no thought bat 
for their happiness." * 

106. The symptoms now daily be- 
came more alarming, and the fever as- 
sumed the form of the bilious or eas- 
tric, as it is now called, and at last 
showed theworst featnresof the typhus. 
His physicians then, despairing of his 
ife, got Prince Yolkonsky to surest 
I he last duties of a Christian. ' ' juiey 
have spoken to me, Wylie,'* said the 
emperor, ** of the communion ; has it 
really come to that?" "Yes," said 
that faithful counsellor, with tears in 
his eyes ; " I speak to you no longer 
as a physician, but as a friend. Your 
Migesly has not a moment to lose." 
Next day the emperor confessed, and 
with the empress, who never for an 
instant, day or night, left his bedside, 
received the last communion. ** For- 
get the emperor," said he to the confes- 
sor ; "speak to me simply as a dying 
Christian." After this he became per- 
fectly docile. " Never," said he to the 
empress, "have I felt such a glow of 
inward satisfaction as at this moment ; 
I tha^ you from the bottom of my 
heart." The symptoms of erysipelas 
in his leg now returned. * * I will die, " 
said he, "like my sister," alluding to 
the Grand-duchess of Oldenburc, who 
had refused Napoleon at Erfiirth, and 
afterwards died of that complaint. He 
then fell into a deep sleep, and wakened 
when it was near mid-day, and the sun 

* " Le monaique dit un jour k M. Wylie, 
' Laissez-moi, Je sals moi-m6me ce qu'il me 
faut : da repos, de la solitude, de la traiK^uil- 
iit(§. ' Un autre Jour, 11 lui dit : * Hon ami, ce 
Ront mes nerfs qu'il faut soigner ; ils sont 
dans un dtoordie ^pouvantable.' ' C'est un 
inal,' lui r^pliqua Wylie, "dont les rois sont 
•lus souvent atteints que les paiticuliers.' 
Surtout doM Us Ump» actueu!' i^pliqua 
ivement Alexandre. * Ah I j'ai bien sujet 
. @tre malade.' Enfln, ^tant en apparence 
ins aucune fi^vre, I'Empereur se touma 
•rusquement vers le docteur, qui ^tait seul 
resent. * Hon ami/ s'ecria-t-il, * quelles ae- 
ons, quelles epouvantables actions !' et il 
ixa sur le m^ecin un regard terrible et in- 
comprehensible."— 4nntiair« HistoriQuet viii 
37, note. 



was shininff brightly. Causing the 
windows to oe opened, he said, looking 
at the blue vault, " What a beaatifiu 
day ! "* and feeling the arms of the em- 
press around him, he said tenderly, ] 
pressing her hand, * * My love, yon must 
be very fatigued." These were his last ; 
words. He soon after fell into a le- \ 
thargic sleep, which lasted several 
hours, from which he only wakened a 
few minutes before he breathed his 
last. The power of speech was gone ; 
but he made a sign to the empress to 
approach, and imprinted a last and 
fervent kiss on her hand. The rattle 
waj9 soon heard in his throat. She 
closed his eyes a few minutes after, 
and, placing the cross on his bosom, 
embraced his lifeless remains for the 
last time. * * Lord ! " said she, ' ' pardon 
my sins ; it has pleased Thy omnipo- 
tent power to take him from me."+ 

107. The body of the emperor, after 
being embalmed, was brought to the 
Church of St Alexander Newski at 
Taganrog, where it remained for some 
days in a diapelle ard&nte, surrounded 
by his mourning subjects, and was 
thence transferred, accompanied by a 
splendid cort^ of cavalry, Cossacks, 
and artillery, after a long interval, to 
the cathedral of St Peter and St Paul, 
in the citadel of St Petersburg, where 
his ancestors were laid. Tm lon^ 
journey occupied several weeks, and 
every night, when his remains were de- 
posited in the church of the place where 
the procession rested, crowds of people, 

• " Light— more light ! " the well-known last 
words of Goethe, as noticed by Bulwer in his 
beautiftil romance, "My Novel." Those who 
have vritnessed the last moments of the dy- 
ing, know how often a i^equest for, or expres- 
sions of satisfaction for light, are among their 
last words. 

t The empress addressed thfi following beau- 
tiful letter to her mother-in-law on this sad 
bereavement: "Maman, votre ange est an 
ciel, et moi, je v^g^te encore sur la terre. Qui 
aurait pens6 que moi, faible malade, je pour- 
tais lui survivre? Maman, ne m'abandonnez 
pas, car je suis absolument seule dans ce 
monde de douleurs. Notre cher d^funt a re- 
pris son air de bienveillance, son sourire me 
prouve qu'il est heureuz, et qu'Uvoit des 
choses plus belles qu'ici-bas. Ma seule con- 
solation dans cetto perte irreparable est, que 
Je ne lui survivrai pas ; j'ai I'esp^rance de 
m'unir bient6t k luL" — L'Imp^ratricb a 
Marie FEODOROVirA, 2 I>ec. 1825. 
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from a great distance arotmd, flocked 
to the spot to kneel down, and kiss the 
bier where their beloved Ozar was laid. 
The body reached St Petersbuig on 
the 10th of March, but the interment, 
which was conducted with eztraordin- 
aiy magnificence in the cathedral, did 
not tt&e place till the 25th. The 
Grand-duke Nicholas (who since be- 
came emperor), with all the imperial 
family, was present on the occasion, 
and a splendid, assembly of tiie nobility 
of Bussia and diplomacy of Europe. 
There was not a heart ^mich was not 
moved, scarce an eye that was not 
moistened with tears. The old grena- 
(liers, his comrades in the campaigns 
in Germany and France, and who bore 
the weight of the coffin when taken to 
the grave, wept like children ; and he 
was followed to his last home by his 
faithful servant Ilya, who had driven 
the car from Taganrog, a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles, and who stood 
in tears at the side of the bier, as his 
beloved master was laid in the tomb. 

108. The Empress Elizabeth did not 
lon^ survive the husband who, despite 
all her sorrows, had ever I'eigned su- 
preme in her heart The feeble state of 
her health did not permit of her accom- 
mnying his funem procession to St 
Petersburg, which she was passionately 
desirous to have done ; and it was not 
till the 8th May that she was able to 
leave Taganrog on her way to the capi- 
tal. The whole population of the town, 
by whom she was extremely beloved, 
accompanied her for a considerable 
distance on the road. Her weakness, 
however, increased rapidly as she con- 
tinued her journey ; grief for the loss 
of her husband, along with the sudden 
cessation of the anxiety for his life, 
and the want of any other object in 
existence, proved fatal to a constitu- 
tion already weakened by long years of 
mourning and severance. She with 
difficulty reached Belef, a small town 
in the government of Toule, where she 
breathed her last, serene and tranquil, 
on the 16th May. Her remains were 
brought to St Petersburg, where she 
^as carried to the cathedral on the 
same car which had conveyed her hus- 
band, and laid beside him on the 3d 



July. Thus terminated a marriage, cel- 
ebrated thirty years before with ever}'- 
prospect of eartUy felicity, and every 
splendour which the most exalted rank 
could confer. ** I have seen," said a 
Russian poet, * * that couple, he beauti- 
ful as Hope, she ravishing as Felicity. 
It seems only a day since Catherine 
placed on their youthful heads the 
nuptial crown of roses : soon the dia- 
dems were mingled with thorns ; and 
too soon, alas ! the ansel of death en- 
vironed their pale foreheads with pop- 
pies, the emblem of eternal sleep. 

109. Had Alexander died shortly 
after the first capture of Paris in 1814, 
he would have left a name unique in 
the history of the world, for never be- 
fore had so great a part been so nobly 
played on such a theatre. It is hara 
to say whether his fortitude in advert 
sity, his resolution in danger, or his 
clemency in victory, were then most 
admirable. For the first time in the 
annals of mankind, the sublime prin- 
ciples of the forgiveness of injuries 
were brought into the government of 
nations in the moment of their highest 
excitement, and mercy in the hour of 
triumph restrained the uplifted hand 
of justice. To the end of the world the 
flames of Moscow will be associated 
with the foigiveness of Paris. But 
time has taken much from the halo 
which then environed his name, and 
revealed weaknesses in his character 
well known to his personal friends, but 
the existence of which the splendour 
of his former career had hardly per- 
mitted to be suspected. He had many 
veins of magnanimity in his character, 
but he was not a thoroughly great man . 
He was so, like a woman, by impulse 
and sentiment, rather than principle 
and habit. Chateaubriand said, ** II 
avait r&me forte, mais le caractere 
foible." He wanted the constancy of 
purpose and perseverance of conduct 
which is the distingiushing and high- 
est mark of the masculine character. 

110. Warm-hearted, benevolent, and 
affectionate, he was without the steadi- 
ness which springs from internal con- 
viction, ind the consistency which 
arises from the feelings being perma- 
nently guided by the conscience and 
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ruled by the reason. He was sincerely 
desirous of promoting the happiness of 
his subjects, and deeply impressed with 
a sense of duty in that respect ; but his 
projects of amelioration were not based 
upon practical information, and con- 
sequently, in great part, failed in effect. 
They savoured more of the philan- 
thropic dreams of his Swiss preceptor 
La Harpe, than either the manners, 
customs, or character of his own 
people. At times he was magnanimous 
and hei-otc, when circumstances called 
forth these elevated qualities ; but at 
others he was flexible and weak, when 
be fell under influences of a less credit- 
able description. Essentially religious 
in his disposition, he sometimes sank 
into the dreams of superstition. The 
antagonist of Napoleon at one time 
came to share the reveries of Madame 
Erudener at another. Affectionate in 
private life, he yet broke the heart of 
his empress, who showed by her noble 
conduct on his deathbed how entirely 
she was worthy of his regard. His 
character affords a memorablo example 
of the truth so often enforced by mor- 
alists, so generally forgot in the world, 
that it is in the ruling power of the 
mind, rather than the impulses by 
which it is influenced, that the distin- 
guishing mark of character is to be 
looked for; and that no amount of 
generosity of disposition can compen- 
sate for the want of the firmness which 
is to control it. 

111. The death of Alexander was 
succeeded by events in Russia of the 
very highest importance, and which 
revealed the depth of the abyss on the 
edge of which the despotic sovereigns 
of Europe slumbered in fancied secu- 
rity. It occasioned, at the same time, 
a contest of generosity between the two 
brothers of Alexander, Constant ine and 
Nicholas, unexampled in history, and 
which resembles rather the fablea mag- 
nanimity with which the poets extri- 
cate the difficulties of a drama on the 
opera stage, than anything which oc- 
curs in r^ life. By a ukase of 5/1 6th 
April 1797, the Emperor^ Paul had 
abolished the ri^ht of choosing a suc- 
cessor out of the imperial family, which 
Peter the Great had assumed, and es- 



tablished for ever the succession to the 
crown in the usual order, the males 
succeeding before the females, and the 
elder in both before the youneer. This [ 
settlement had been formaily sane- | 
tioned by the Emperor Alexander on 
two solemn occasions, and it consti- | 
tuted the acknowledged and settled ' 
law of the empire. As the late emperor 
had onl^ two daughters, both of whom 
died in infancy, the undoubted heir to 
the throne, when he died, was the 
Grand-duke Constantine, then at War- 
saw, at the head of the government of 
Poland. On the other hand, the Grand- 
duke Nicholas, the next younger 
brother, was at St Petersburg, where 
he was high in command, and much 
beloved by the guards in military 
possession of the capital In these cir- 
cumstances, if a contest was to be ap- 
prehended, it was between the younger 
brother on the spot endeavouring to 
supplant the elder at a distance. Ne- 
vertheless it was just the reverse. There 
was a contest, but it was between the 
two brothers, each endeavouring to 
devolve the empire upon the other. 

112. Intelligence of the progress of : 
the malady of Alexander was commu- 
nicated to Constantine at Warsaw, as ! 
regularly as to the empress-mother at 
St Petersburg ; and it was universally 
supposed that, as a matter of course, 
upon the demise of the Czar, to whom 
he was only eighteen months younger, 
he would succeed to the throne. The 
accounts of the death of the reigning 
sovereign reached Warsaw on the 7th 
December, whereboth Constantine and 
his youngest brother, the Grand-duke 
Michael, were at the time. The former 
was immediately considered as emperor 
by the troops, and all the ministers j 
and persons in attendance in the pa- < 
lace, though he shut himself up in his 
apartment for two days on receiving 
tne melancholy intelligence. But to • 
the astonishment of every one, instead I 
of assuming the title and functions of 
empire, he absolutely forbade them ; 
declared that he had resigned his right 
of succession in favour of his younger 
brother Nicholas ; that this had been 
done with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of the late emperor; and that j 
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Nicholas was now emperor And in I 
effect, on the day following, the Giand- 
duke Michael set out for St Petersboig, 
bearing holograph letters fix)m Con- 
staDtine to me empress-modier and 
his brother Nicholas, in which, after 
Teferring to a fonner act of rennncia- 
tion in 1822, deposited in the archives 
of the empire, and which had received 
the sanction of the late empextH*, he 
again, in the most solemn manner, re- 
peated his rennnciation of the throne.* 
113. To understand how this came 
about, it is necessary to premise that 
the Grand-duke Constantme, like his 
brother Alexander, had heen married, 
at the early age of sixteen, by the 
orders of tne Empress Catherine, to 
the Princess Julienne of Saze-Coburg, 
a house which Las since been illus- 
trated by so many distin^ished mar- 
riages into the royal fisunihes of Europe. 
The marriage, from the very first, as 
already mentioned, proved unfortun- 
ate: tne sava^ manners of the Grand- 
duke proved insupportable to the prin- 
cess; they bad noiamily; and at the 

* The letter to the empress-mother was in 
these words : *' Habitat dte men enfance k 
Accomplir religiensement la volont^, tant de 
feu mon p^re que da d^ftmt empereur, ainsi 
que nelle de V. M. I. ; et me renfermant 
maiDtenant encoro dauB les bones de ce 
Principe, je considdre comme nne obluzation 
<le c^er mon droit k la puissance, conform^ 
ment aox dispoBltions de Facte de I'emplre 
mx i'ordre de succession dans la Hunille ini- 
periale, 4 & A. L le Orand-duc Nicolas et k 
ses heritiers.** In the letter, of the same 
<lAte, to the Grand-duke Nicholas, Coostan- 
tine thus ezproBsed himself: *'Je legarde 
comme on devoir sacre, de priertrte-humble- 
inent V. M. I. qu'elle daigne accepter de moi, 
tout le premier, mon serment de tujttion tt de 
^iti : et de me permettrede lui exposerqne, 
Q'^evant mes Tenz k aucune dignite nonvelle, 
Hi k aucun titre nouveau, je desire de con- 
senrer seulement celui de Cdsarowitch, dont 
}'^ i\i honor6 pour mes services, par feu 
notre p^re. Kon unique bonheur sera tou- 
JOQTs que V. M. I. dajgne agrter les senti- 
ments de ma plus profonde v^tfration, et de 
inon d^uement sans homes; sentiments 
<lont i'oflke comme gage, plus de trente an- 
Qees d'un service fiddle, et du z^le le plus pur 
qui m'anime envers L. L. M. les empereurs 
^ ^sn et mon frisn de glorieuse memoire. 
C'est avec les mdmes sentiments que je ne 
^^rai jusqu'A lajln de mes joura de eervir 
'• M. /., a see deeeendants dans mes/onetUms 
«t«apZaec actudle."—CovarTA.VTis d Vlmpi- 
rj'rtee Marie et au Grand-due Nicolas, 8th 
■December 1825. Schnitzleb, Hist. Int. de la 
-Kwttie, 1 190, 191. 



end of four years th<nr separated by 
mutual consent, and tne Grand-duch- 
ess returned, with a suitable pension, 
to her father in Germany. The Grand- 
duke was occupied for twenty years 
after with war, mtersperaed with tem- 
porary liaimms; but at length, in 
1820, when he was Viceroy of Poland, 
his inconstant affections were fixed by 
a Polish lady of uncommon beantv* and 
fiucination. She was Jeanne Grud- 
zinska, dauf^ter of a count and landed 
proprietor at Pistolaf, in the district of 
Brombeig. So ardent was the passion 
of Gonstantine for the Polish beauty, 
that he obtained a divorce fix>m lus 
first wife on Ist April 1820, and im- 
mediately espousea, though with the 
left hand, tne object of his present 
jMssion, upon whom he bestowed the 
title of Princess of Lowicz, after a 
lordship in Masoria which he gave to 
her brother, and which had formerly 
formed part of the military anpanage 
bestowed by Napoleon upon Marshal 
Davoust 

114. The marriage of Gonstantine, 
however, was with the left hand, or 
a vwrgaruUic one only; the effect of 
which was, that, though legal in all 
other respects, the sons of the marriage 
were not grand-dukes, and could not 
succeed to the throne; nor did the 
princess by her marriage become a 
grand - ducness. But in addition to 
this, Gonstantine had come under a 
solemn engagement, though verbal, 
and on his honour as a prince only, 
to renounce his right of succession to 
the crown in favour of his brother 
Nicholas; and it was on this condi- 
tion only that the consent of the em- 
Sror had been given to his divorce, 
pursuance of this engagement he 
had, on the 14/26th Januaij 1822, 
left with his brother, the Emperor 
Alexander, a solemn renunciation of 
his right of succession, which had been 
accepted by the emperor by as solemn 
a writing, and a recognition of Nicholas 
as heir to the throne. The whole three 
documents had been deposited by him 
in a packet sealed with the imperial 
arms, endorsed, "Not to be opened 
till immediately after my death, be- 
fore proceeding to any other act," with 
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Prince Pierre Vassilavitch Lapoukhine, 
President of the Imperial CoancU.* 

115. The intelligence of the death 
of Alexander aniyed at St Petersbuig 
on the 9th December, in the morning, 
at the Tery time when the imperial 
family were returning thanks, in the 
chapel of the palace, to Heaven for 
his supposed recoveiy, which the de- 
spatches of the preceding day had led 
them to hope ror. The first thing 
done was, in terms of the injunction 
of Alexander, to open the sealed pac- 
ket containing Constantine's resigna- 
tion. As soon as it was opened and 
read, the Council declared Nicholas 
emperor, and invited him to attend to 
receive their homage. But here an 
unexpected difficult presented itself. 
Nicholafi positively refused to accept 

* " Ne recoimaissant en moi, ni le gtfnie, 
ni les talents, ni la force nteessaire pova dtre 
Jamais ^ev^ k la dignity sonyeraine, k la- 
qnelle Je pourrais avoir droit par ma uais- 
sance, je snpplie Y. M. I. de transfiSrer ce 
droit a celoi i qui il appartient aprte moi, et 
d'asanrer ainsi pour toi^onrs la stability de 
Tempire. Quant k moi, j'^jouterai par cette 
ranonciatton, une nouvelle garantie et nn 
nouvelle force k I'engagement que J'ai spon- 
tan^ment et solenneuement contracts, kl'oc- 
casion de mon divorce avec ma premiere 
Spouse. Toutes les drconstances de ma si- 
tuation actuelle, me portent de plus en plus 
k cette mesure, qui prouvera k rempire et au 
monde entier la sincerity de mes sentiments. 
Daignez, sire, agrter avec bont6 ma pri^re, 
daignez contiibner k ce que notre auffuste 
m^re veuille y adherer; et sanctionnez-la de 
votre assurance imperiale. Dans la sphere 
de la vie priv6e, je m'efforcerai toujours de 
servir d'ezemple k\OB fldUes sujets; ktaoB 
ceux qu'anime Tamour de notre ch^rePatrie." 
— GoNSTANTiN d VEmpetturf 8t Pitenbowrg^ 
14/26 Jan. 1822. The acceptance of the em- 
peror of this renunciation was simple and 
unqualified, and dated 2/14th Feb. 1822. The 
emperor added a manifesto in the following 
terms, declaring Nicholas his heir : " L'acte 
si)ontan6 par lequel notre fi^re putn^, le C^- 
sarowitch et Grand-duo Constantin, renonce 
k son droit sur le trOne de toutes les Rus8ie& 
est, et demeurera, fixe et invariable. Ledit 
Acte de Benonciation sera, pour que la no- 
tori^te en soit assurSe, conserve & la Grande 
Cathddrale de 1' Assomption k Moscow, et dans 
les trois hautes administrations de notre Em- 
pire, au Saint Svnode, au Conseil de I'Empire, 
et au S^nat Dirigeant En cons^uence de 
ces dispositions, et conformiment &la stricte 
teneur de l'acte sur la succession au to^ne, 
est reconnu i>our notre heritier notre second 
fr^re le Grand-due Nicolas. AiiSXANDRE."— 
Journal de St P^teribourg, No. 150. Schnitz- 
LBR, L 108, 161. 



the throne. "I am not emperor, 
said he, <<and will not be so at mj^ 
brother's expense. If, maintaininj 
his renunciation, theGrand-dnke Coi^ 
stantine persists in the sacrifice of 
rights, but in that case only, will 
exercise myri^ht to the throne." 
Council remained firm, and entrea' 
him to acce]9t their homage ; but Kij 
cholas positively refused, alleging, iij 
addition, that as Constantine's renun 
ciation had not been published oi 
acted upon during the lifetime of thi 
late emperor, it had not acquired the 
force 01 a law, and that he was conse- 
quently emperor, and if he meant to 
renounce, must do so afresh, when in 
the full possession of his rights. The 
Council still contested the point; butj 
finding tiie Grand -duke immovable, 
l^ey submitted with the wordsy **You 
are our emperor; we owe you an ab- 
solute obedience : since, then, you com- 
mand us to recognise the Grand-duke I 
Constantine as our legitimate sove- 
reign, we have no alternative but to 
obey your commands." They accord- 
ingly declared Constantine emperor. 
Their example determined the Senate; ; 
und the gu^^, being drawn up on the 
place in front of the Winter Palace, 
took the usual oath to the Cesarowitch 
as the new emperor. The motives 
which determined Nicholas to take 
this step were afterwards stated in a 
noble proclamation on his own acces- 
sion to the throne.* 

116. Matters were in this state, the 
Grand -duke Constantine being pro- 
claimed emperor, and recognised by 

* ** Nous n'etbnes ni le dteir, ni le droit, 
de consid^rer comme iirtvocahle cette renon- 
ciation, qui n'avait point ^t6 puUi^ lois- 
qu'elle eut lieu ; et qui n'avait point 4t6 con- 
vertie en loL Nous voulions ainsi manifester 
notre respect pour la premiere loi fondamen- 
tale de notre Fatrie. sur I'ordre invariable de 
la succession au trdne. Nous cherchions 
uniquement k garantir de la moindre atteinte 
la loi qui r^e la succession an Trftne, 4 
placer dans tout son jour la loyaut^ de nos 
intentions, et de prteerver notre ch^re Patrie, 
mfime d'un moment dinoertitnde, sur la per- 
sonne de son l^time aonverain. Cette de- 
termination, prise dans la puret^ de notre 
conscience devant le Dieu qui lit au fond des 
coeurs, tat bdnie par S. JC. rimp^ratrice 
Marie, notre m^re oien-aim^e."— ProeZama- 
tion, 26 Dec. 1825; Jowmal de 8t Pitenibourg, 

No. 150. SCHNITZLEK, L 169, 170. 
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all the autliorities at St Petenbaig, 
when the Grand-duke Michael airiyed 
there, with the fresh rennnciation by 
the former of Ms rights, after the 
death of the late sovereign had been 
known to him. Nothi^ conld be 
more clear and explicit than that re- 
nunciation, concerning the validity of 
which no doubt could now be enter- 
tained. Nevertheless Nicholas per- 
sisted in his generous refusal of the 
throne, and, aner a few hours' repose, 
despatched the Grand- duke Michael 
back to Warsaw, with the intelligence 
that Constantine had already been pro- 
claimed emperor. He met, however, 
at Dorpat, in livonia, a courier with 
the answer of Constantine, after he 
had received the despatches from St 
Petersburg, again positively declining 
Hie empire, in a letter addressed " To 
his Majesty the Emperor." Nicholas, 
however, still refdsedthe empire, and 
again besought his brother to accept 
it The interregnum continued three 
weeks, during much the two brothers 
—a thing unheard of— were mutually 
declining and urging the empire on 
the other! At len^h, on 24th De- 
cember, Nicholas, being fully per- 
suaded of the sincerity and legality 
of his brother's resignation, yielded to 
what appeared the will of Providence, 
mounted the throne of his fathers, 
and notified his accession to all the 
sovereigns of Europe, by whom he was 
immediately recognised. 

117. But while eveiything seemed 
to smile on the young emperor, and he 
was, in appearance, receiving the re- 
ward of his disinterested and generous 
conduct, in being seated, by general 
consent, on^the greatest throne in the 
world, the earth was trembling beneath 
his feet, and a conspiracy was on the 
point of bursting forth, which ere long 
involved Russia m the most imminent 
danger, and had weU-nigh terminated, 
at its very commencement, his event- 
ful reign. From the documents on this 
subject which have since been published 
by the Russian Government, it appears 
that, ever since 1817, secret societies, 
framed on the model of those of Ger- 
many, had existed in Russia, the object 
of which was to subvert the existing 



government, and establish in its stead 
representative institutions and a con- 
stitutional monarchy. They received 
a vast additional impulse upon the re- 
turn of the Army of Occupation from 
France, in the close of 1818, where the 
officers, havingbeen living in intimacy, 
during three years, with the English 
and German military men, and familiar 
with the Liberal press of both coun- 
tries, as well as of Paris, had become 
deeply imbued with republican ideas, 
and enthusiastic admirers of the popu- 
lar feelings by which they were nou- 
rished, and of the establishments in 
which they seemed to end. The con* 
spiracy was the more dangerous tiiat it 
was conducted with the most profound 
secrecy, embraced a number of the 
highest nobles in the land, as well as 
muitary officers, and had its ramifica- 
tions in all the considerable armies, and 
even in the guards at the capitaL So 
strongly was the danger felt by the 
older officers of the empire, who were 
attached to the old regime, that one of 
them said, on the return of the troops 
from France, ** Rather than let these 
men re-enter Russia, I would, were I 
emperor, throw them into the Baltic." 
118. The conspiracy was divided into 
two branches, each of which formed a 
separate society, but closely connected 
b^r correspondence. The directing com- 
mittee 01 both had its seat at St reters- 
burg, and at its head was Prince Trou- 
betzKoi — a nobleman of distinguished 
rank, but more ardour than mmness 
of character, who was high in the em- 
peror's confidence. Ryleu, Prince Obo- 
lonsky, and some other officers in the 
garrison, besides axty offlcew in the 
guards, were in the first branch of the 
association. The second society, which 
was much more numerous, and em- 
braced a great number of colonels of 
regiments, had its chief ramifications 
in the army of the south on the Turk- 
ish frontier, then under the command 
of Count Wittgenstein. At the head 
of this society were Captain Nikitas 
Mouravieff, Colonel Pestel, and Alex- 
ander Mouravieff, whose names have 
acquired a melancholy celebrity from 
the tragedy in which their efforts ter- 
minated. These menwere all animated 
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with a sincere love of their country, 
and were endowed with the most heroic 
courage. Under these noble qualities, 
however, were concealed, as is always 
the case in such conspiracies, an inor- 
dinate thirst for elevation and indivi- 
dual ambition, and an entire ignorance 
of the circumstances essential to the 
success of any enterprise having for 
its object the establishment of repre- 
senta^ve institutions in their country. 
They were among the most highly edu- 
cated and cultivated men in the Russian 
empire at the time ; and yet their pro- 
ject, if successful, could not have failed 
to reduce their country to anarchy, and 
throw it back a century in the career 
of improvement and ultimate freedom. 
So true it is that the first thing to be 
inquired into, in all measures intend- 
ed to introduce the institutions of one 
country into another, is, to consider 
whether their political circumstances 
and national character are the same. 
The conspiracy was headed by the high- 
est in raiu^ and the first in intelligence, 
because it was on them that the chains 
of servitude hung heaviest. * * Envy, " 
says Bulwer, " enters so largely into 
the democratic passion, that it is sdways 
felt most strongly by those who are on 
the edge of a Ime which they yet feel 
to be impassable. Ko man envies an 
archangel." 

119. Information respecting these 
societies, though in a very vague way, 
had been communicated to the late 
emperor ; but it was not suspected 
how deep-seated and extensive they in 
reality were, or how widely they had 
spread throughout the offikers of the 
army. The privates were, generally 
speaking, still steady in their alle- 
mance. Wittgenstein, however, and 
Count de "Witt, had received secret but 
authentic accounts of the conspiracy at 
the time of Alexander's journey to Ta- 
ganrog, and it wIeis that information, 
suddenly communicated during his last 
illness, which had so cruelly aggravated 
the anxiety and afflicted theneart of 
the Czar. The project embraced a ^n- 
eral insurrection at once in the capital 
and the two great armies in Poland and 
Bessarabia ; and the success of similar 
movements in Spain and Italy inspired 



the conspirators with the most san 
euine hopes of success. The time ha<j 
been frequently fixed, and as often adi 
joumed m>m accidental causes ; but aj 
length it was arranged for the peri 
of Alexander's journey to Taganrog, i 
autumn 1825. It was only prevente 
fi-om there breaking out by the appoin 
ment of Wittgenstein to the comman 
of the army of the south, whose know 
resolution of character rendered cautioi^ 
necessary ; and it was then finally rei 
solved it should take place in May 1826. 
The conspirators were unanimous as to 
an entire chanse of government, ana 
the adoption of representative instiJ 
tutions ; but there was a considerable 
division amon^ them, at first, what wad 
to be done with the emperor and hisj 
family. At length, however, as usualj 
in such cases, the more decided and^ 
sanguinary resolutions prevailed, and] 
it was determined to put them all to 
death. 

120. The death of Alexander at firstj 
caused uncertainty in their designs; 
but the long continuance of the inter- 
regnum, and the strange contest be- 
tween the two brothers for the aban- 
donment of the throne, offered un- 
hoped-for chances of success of which 
they resolved to avail themselves. To 
divide the army, and avoid shocking, 
in the first instance at least, the feel- 
ings of the soldiers, it was determine<l 
that they should espouse the cause of 
Constantine ; and as he had been pro- 
claimed emperor by Nicholas and the 
Government, it appeared an easy mat- 
ter to persuade them that the story of 
his having resigned his right of succes- 
sion was a fabrication, and that their 
duty was to support him against all 
competitors. As Nicholas seemed so 
averse to be charged with the burden 
of the empire, it was hoped he would 
renounce at once when opposition ma- 
nifested itself, and that Constantine, 
supported by their arms, would be easi- 
ly ^ot to acquiesce in their demands for 
a change of government. Their ulte- 
rior plans were, to convoke deputies 
from all the governments ; to publish 
a manifesto of the Senate, in which it 
was declared that they were to frame 
laws for a representative government; 
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that the deputies should be summoned 
from Poland, to insure the unity of the 
empire, and in the mean time a provi- 
sional government established. Con- 
^antine was to be persuaded that it 
Was all done out of devout feelings of 
loyalty towards himself. 

121. In contemplation of these 
changes, the greatest efforts had been 
made for several days jmst to secure 
the regiments of the guards, upon 
whose decision the success of all pre- 
tIous revolutions had depended ; and 
they had succeeded in gaining many 
officers in several of the most distin- 
guished r^ments, particularly those 
of Preobrazinsky, Simoneffsky, the re- 
giments of Moscow, the body-guard 
grenadiers, and the corps of marines. 
Information, though in a very obscure 
way, had been conveyed to Nicholas, 
of a great conspiracy in which the 
housebold troops were deeply impli- 
cated, and in consequence of that the 
guard had not been called together; 
but it was determined that, on the 
momine of the 26th, the oath of alle- 
giance should be administered to each 
regiment in their barracks. The Win- 
ter Palace, where the emperor dwelt, 
was intrusted to the r^;iment of Fin- 
land and the sappers of the guard, in- 
stead of the grenadiers -du- corps, to 
whom that chai^ was usually confid- 
ed, afid all the posts were doubled. 
But for that precaution, incalculable 
evils must have arisen. In truth, the 
danger was much greater, and more 
instant, than was apprehended. Prince 
Troubetzkoi, Ryleii, and Prince Obo- 
lonsky, the chiefs of the conspiracy, 
had gained adherents in almost every 
regiment of the guards, especially 
among the young men who were high- 
est in rank, most ardent in disposition, 
and most cultivated in education ; and 
the privates could easily be won, by 
holding out that Constantine, who had 
already been proclaimed, was the real 
Czar, and that their duty re(][uired 
;them to shed their blood in his de- 
fence. 

122. Matters were brought to a crisis 
by the return of the Grand-duke Mi- 
chael from Livonia with the intelli- 
gence of the final refusal of the throne 



by Constantine. It was then deter- 
mined to act at once ; and Troubetzkoi 
was named dictator — a post he proved 
ill qualified to fill, by nis want of re- 
solution at the decisive moment. The 
emperor published a proclamation on 
the 24th December, m which he re- 
counted the circumstances which had 
compelled him to accept the empire, 
and called on' the troops and people to 
obey him ; and on the same aay a ge- 
neral meeting of the conspirators was 
held, at which it was determined to 
commence the insurrection without 
delay. It was agreed to assassinate 
the emperor. ** Dear friend," said 
Ryleif to Eakhofski, <'you are alone 
on the earth ; you are bound to sacri- 
fice yourself for society ; disembarrass 
us of the emperor." Jakoubovitch 
proposed to force the jails, liberate 
the prisoners, and rouse the refuse of 
the population by gorging them with 
spirits; but these extreme measures 
were not adopted. Orders were sent 
to the army of the south, where they 
reckoned on a hundred thousand ad- 
herents, to raise the standard of revolt. 
On the following evening, very alarm- 
ing intelligence was received, in con- 
sequence of which it was agreed im- 
mediately to adopt the most desperate 
measures. They learned that they had 
been betrayed, and information sent to 
government of what was in agitation ; 
thus their only hope now was in the 
boldness of their resolutions. "Una 
spes victis nullam sperare salutem.'* 
"We have passed the Rubicon,'* said 
Alexander Bestouiif, ** and now we 
must cut down all who oppose us." 
"You see," said Ryleif, "we are be- 
trayed ; the court is partly aware of 
our designs, but they do not know the 
whole. Our forces are sufficient ; our 
scabbards are broken ; we can no longer 
conceal our sabres. Have we not an ad- 
mirable chief in Troubetzkoi?" "Yes," 
answered Jakoubovitch, **inh£ight" — 
alluding to his lofty stature. At length 
all agreed upon an insurrection on the 
day when the oath should be tendered 
to the troops. 

123. On the morning of the 26th, 
the oath was taken witiiout difficulty 
in several of the first regiments of tha 
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guards, especially the horse -flnuLrds, 
the chevalier guards, and the famoos 
regiments Pre^razinsky, Simoneffsky, 
ImaUoffsky, Pauloffsky, and the chas- 
' senrs of the guard. But the case was 
very different with the regiment of 
Moscow, the grenadiers of the body- 
miard, and the marines of the ffiurd. 
They were for the most part at the de- 
votion of the conspirators. ' The troops 
were informed that Constantine had 
not resigned, but was in irons, as well 
as the Grand-duke Michael ; that he 
loved their regiments, and, if reinstated 
in authoritv, would double their pay. 
Such was tne effect of these represen- 
tations, enforced as they were Dy the 
ardent military eloquence of the many 
gifted and generous young men who 
were engaged in the conspiracy fram 
patriotic motives,* that the men tu- 
multuously broke their ranks, and, 
with loud hurrahs, ** Constantine for 
•ever ! " rushed into their barracks for 
ammunition, from whence they imme- 
diately returned with their muskets 
loaded with ball. They were just com- 
ing out when an aide-de-camp arrived 
with orders for the officers to repair 
forthwith to the headquarters of the 
general (Frederick) and the Grand- 
Suke Michael. ''I do not acknow- 
ledge the authority of your general," 
cried Prince Tchechipine, who com- 
manded one of the revolted companies, 
and immediately he ordered the sol- 
diers to load their pieces. At the same 
instant Alexander Bestoujif discharged 
a pistol at General Frederick himself, 
who was coming up, and wounded him 
on the head. He fell insensible on the 
pavement, while Tchechipine attacked 
General Chenchine, who commanded 

* Alexander Bestoi^jif, brother of Michael 
Bestoujif, one of the leaders of the revolt, 
addressed the following prayer to the Al- 
iniS^ty, as he rose on the eventftd day: *' O 
God ! if our enterprise is Jost, vouchsafe to 
us thy support; if not, thy will be done to 
us." It is difficult to know whether to ad- 
mire the courage and sincerity of tbe men 
who braved such dangers, as they conceived, 
for their country's good, or to lament the 
blindness and infatuation which led than to 
strive to obtain for it institutions wholly un- 
fluited for the people, and which could ter- 
minate In nothing but temporary anarchy 
and lasting military despotism.— Schmrzlbr, 
1 221, note. 



the brigade of the guard of which the | 
regiment of Moscow formed a part, 
and stretched him on the ground by ' 
repeated blows of his sabre. In a | 
transport of enthusiasm at this sue- ^ 
cess, he with his own hand snatched \ 
the standard of the regiment from the j 
officer who bore it, and, waving it in 
the air, .exclaimed aloud, "Constan- 
tine for ever!" The soldiers loudly 
answered with the same acclamation, 
and immediately the greater part of 
the re^riments, disr^;araing the voice 
of their superior officers. Colonel Ad- 
lesberg and Count Lieven, who held 
out for Nicholas, moved in a body for- 
ward from the front of their barracks, 
and took up a position on the Grand 
Place behind the statue of Peter the 
Great. There they were soon joined 
by a battalion of the marines of the 

giard, who had been roused in a simi- 
r manner by Lieutenant Arbouzoff, 
and by several companies of the grena- 
diers of the body-sniard. By ten o'clock, 
eighteen hundred men were drawn np 
in battle array on the Place of the Se- 
nate, behind the statue, surrounded 
by a great crowd of civilians, most of 
whom were armed with pistols or sa- 
bres ; and the air resounded with cries 
of " Constantine for ever ! " 

124. The die was now cast, and the 
danger was so imminent that, if there 
had been the slightest indecision at 
headquarters, the insurrection would 
have proved successful, and Russia 
have been delivered over to the hor- 
rors of military licence and servile re- 
volt. But in that extremity "Nicholas 
was not awanting to himself; he won 
the empire by proving he was worthy 
of it. He could no longer reckon on 
his guards, and without their support 
a Russian emperor is as weak as witii 
it he is powerful. At eleven he re- 
ceived intelligence that the oath had 
been taken by the principal officers in 
the garrison, and it was hoped the 
danger was over ; but in a quarter of 
an hour news of a very different im- 
port arrived — that an entire r^^iment 
of horse-artillery had been conmied to 
their barracks, to prevent their joining 
the insurgents, and that a formidable 
body of the guards in open revolt were 
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drawn up on the Place of the Senate. 
He instantly took his resolution, and 
in a spirit worthy of his race. Takmg 
the empress, in whom the spirit, if not 
Hie bloody of Frederick the Great still 
dwelt, by the hand, he repaired to the 
chapel of the palace, where, with her, 
he mvoked the blessing of the Most 
High on their undertt^ng. Then, 
after addressing a few words of en- 
couragement to his weeping but still 
courageous consort, he took his eldest 
son, a charming child of eight years of 
8ge, by the hand, and descended to the 
chief body of the yet faithful guards, 
stationed in front of the palace, and 
gave orders to them to load their 
pieces. Then presenting the young 
Grand-duke to the soldiers, he said, 
"I trust him to you; yours it is to 
defend him." The chasseurs of Fin- 
land, with loud acclamations, swore 
to die in his cause ; and the child, ter- 
rified at their cheers, was passed in 
their arms from rank to rank, amidst 
the tears of the men. They put him, 
whUe still weeping, into the centre of 
their column, and such was the enthu- 
siasm excited that they refused to give 
him back to his preceptor. Colonel 
Moerder, who came to reclaim him.* 
"God knows our intention," said they ; 
"we will restore the child only to his 
father, who intrusted him to us." 
125. Meanwhile Nicholas put himself 



at the head of the first battaUon of the 
regiment Preobrazinsky, which turned 
out with unheard-of rapidity, and ad- 
vanced towards the rebels, supported 
hj the third battalion, several compa- 
nies of the f^renadiers of Paulofisky, 
and a battahon of the sappers of tne 
guard. On the way he met a column 
proceeding to the rendezvous of the 
rebels. Advancing to them with an 
intrepid air, he culed out in a loud 
voice, " Good morning, my children !" 
— ^the usual salutation of patriarchal 
simplicity of the emperors to their 
troops. ** Hourra, Constantine !" was 
the answer. Without exhibiting any 
symptoms of fear, the emperor, point- 
ing with his finger to the other end of 
the Place, where the insurgents were 
assembled, said, ''You have mistaken 
your way ; your place is there with 
traitors. Another detachment follow- 
ing them, to which the same salute was 
addressed, remained sUent. Seizing 
the moment of hesitation, with ad- 
mii*ab]e presence of mind he gave the 
order, * * Wheel to the ri^ht — ^march ! " 
with a loud voice. The mstinct of dis- 
cipline prevailed, and the men turned 
about and retraced their steps, as if 
they had never deviated from their 
allegiance to their sovereign. 

126. The rebels, however, reinforced 
by several companies and detachments 
of some regiments which successively 



* What a scene for poetry or painting I realising on a still greater theatre all that the genius 
of Homer had prefigured of the parting of Heeix)r and Andromache :— 

** Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The habe dung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest 
Witii secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
The glittering, terrors from his brows unbound. 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ^uud; 
Tlien kissed the child, and, liftinfi^.high m air. 
Thus to tJie gods preferred a father's prayer : 
O thou ! whose glory fills the ethereal tlirone. 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 
To guard tihe Trojans, to defend the crown; 
Against his country's foes the war to wage. 
And rise the Hector of the future age. 
So, when triumphant from successf^ toils. 
Of heroes slain, he bears the reeking spoils. 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 
And say this chief transcends his father's fame; 
While, pleased amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erflows with joy." 

—Pope's Homer's Illadj vl 504-615. 
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joined them, were by one o*clock in 
the afternoon above three thousand 
strong, and incessant cries of "Hourra, 
Constantine !" broke from their ranks. 
The ground was covered with snow, 
some of which had recently fallen ; but 
nothing could damp the ardour of the 
men, who remained in close array, 
cheering, and evincing the greatest 
enthusiasm. Loud cries of * * Long live 
the Emperor Constantine ! " resounded 
over the vast Place, and were repeated 
by the crowd, which, every minute in- 
creasing, surrounded the regiments in 
revolt, until the shouts were heard even 
in the imperial palace. Already, how- 
ever. Count Alexis Orlof had assembled 
several squadrons of his regiment of 
horse-guards, and taken a position on 
tlie Place in front of the mutineers ; 
and the arrival of the emperor, with 
the battalion of thePreobrazinsky regi- 
ment and the other corps from uie pa- 
lace, formed an imposing force, which 
was soon strengthened by several pieces 
of artillery, which proved of the great- 
est service in the conflict that ensued. 
Of the chiefs of the revolt, few had 
appeared on the other side. Trou- 
betzkoi was nowhere to be seen ; Co- 
lonel Boulatoff was in the square, but 
concealed in the crowd of spectators 
awaiting the event. Ryleif was at his 
post, as was Jakoubovitch ; but the 
former, not seeing Troubetzkoi, could 
not take the command, and lost the 
precious minutes in going to seek him. 
Decision and resolution were to be 
found only on the other side, and, as 
is generally the case in civil conflicts, 
they determined the contest. 

127. Deeming the forces assembled 
sufficient to cnuh the revolt, the ge- 
nerals who surrounded the emperor 
besought him to permit them to act ; 
but he long hesitated, from feelings of 
humanity, to shed the blood of his 
subjects. As a last resource, he per- 
mitted General Milaradowitch, the 
governor of St Petersburg, a noble ve- 
teran, well known in the late war, who 
had by his single influence appeased 
the mutiny in the guards in the pre- 
ceding year, to advance towards the 
insurgents, in hopes that his presence 
might again produce a similar effect. 



Milaradowitch, accordingly, rode fop 
ward alone, and when withhi hearinga 
addressed the men, in a few wor^ 
calling on them to obey their lawfa 
sovereign, and return to their duty] 
He was interrupted by loud cries o( 
''Hourra, Constantine!" and before 
he had concluded. Prince Obolonsk]^ 
made a dash at him with a bayonet,' 
which the veteran, with admirable cool- 
ness, avoided by wheeling his horse; 
but at the same instant Eakhofski 
dischaiged a pistol at him, within a 
few feet, which wounded him mortally, 
and he fell from his horse. '* Could I 
have believed," said the veteran of the 
campaign of 1812, *' that it was from 
the hand of a Russian I was to receive 
death?" "Who," said Kakhofski, 
' ' NOW speaks of submission ? ' ' Mik- 
radowitcn died the following mombg, 
deeply regretted by all Europe, to 
whom his glorious career had long been 
an object of admiration.* 

128. The emperor, notwithstanding 
this melancholy catastrophe, was re- 
luctant to proceed to extremities ; and 
perhaps he entertained a secret dread 
as to what the troops he commanded 
might do, if called on to act decisively 
against the insurgents. A large part 
of the guards were there ranged in 
battle array against their sovereign : 
what a contest might be expected if 



* '* * Hear me, good people : I proclaim, ia 
the name of the king, flnee pardoa to all ex- 
cepting' * I give thee fair warning,' said 

Burley, presenting hia piece. * A free pardon 

to all but' * Then the Lord grant grace to 

thy soul ! ' with these words he tired, and Cor- 
net Richard Graham fell from hia horse. He 
had only strength to tarn on the ground, and 
exclaim, ' My poor mother ! ' when life for- 
souk him in tne effort 'What have yoii 
done?' said one of Balfour's brother officers. 
* My duty,' said Balfour, firmly. ' Is it not 
written. Thou shalt be zealous even to slay- 
ing ? Let those who dare now speak of truce 
or pardon.'" — Old Mortality, chap, viii How 
singular that the insurrection of St Peters- 
burg in 1825 should realise, within a few 
hours, what the bard of Chios had conceived 
in song and the Scottish novelist in prose, at 
the distance of twenty -five centuries ftom 
each oUier ; and what a proof of the identity 
of human nature, and the deep insight which 
those master-minds bad obtamed into its in- 
most recesses, that a revolt in the capital of 
Russia in the nineteenth century should come 
so near to what, at such a distance of time 
and place, they had respectively prefigured. 
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&e signal was giveD, and the cheva- 
lier guards were to be ordered to charge 
mxast their levelled bayonets I Mean- 
woile, however, the forces on the side 
of ]!^icho]as were hoorlv increasing. 
The sappers of the gaari> the grena- 
diers of Pauloffsky, the horse-goards, 
and the brigade of artillery, had suc- 
cessive] v come up ; and the Grand-duke 
Uichael, who acted with the greatest 
spirit on the occasion, had even suc- 
ceeded in ranginff nx companies of his 
own i-egiment, me grenamers of Mos- 
cow, the leaders of the revojt, on the 
side of his brother. Still the emperor 
was reluctant to give the word ; and 
as a last resource, the Metrapolitan 
Archbishop, an aged prelate, with a 
kige part oi the clergy, were brought 
fon^'ard, bearing the cross and the 
sacred ensign, who called on them to 
submit. But although strongly influ- 
enced by religious feelings, the exper- 
iment failed on this occasion : the 
lolliug of drums drowned the voice of 
the Archbishop^ and the soldiers turned 
his grey hairs into derision. Mean- 
ivhile t&e leaders of the revolt, deeming 
their victoir secure, began to hoist 
their real colours. Ones of "Constan- 
tine and the CoJistUtUion /" broke from 
their ranks. "What is that?" said 
the men to each other. " Do you not 
^ow," said one, "it is the empress 
(Constitoutzia) V "Not at all,^' re- 
plied a third : " it is the carriage in 
^hich the emperor is to ^ve at his 
coronation."* 

129. At length, havine exhausted all 
means of pacmcation, the emperor or- 
dered the troops to act The rebels 
T^ere attacked in front by the horse- 
^ards and chevalier guards, while the 
infantry assailed them in flank. But 
these noble veterans made a vigorous 
^sistance, and for a few minutes the 

* "The leaders of the revolt, however, had 
diifereot ideas of what they, at all events, un- 
(leretood Vj the movement. On loading: his 
pistols on flie mominfl; of that eventful day, 
Boalatoff said, 'We shall see whether there 
»« any Bmtuses or Ri^os in Russia to-day. ' 
Nevertheless, be failed at the decisive mo- 
''lent : he was not to "be found on the Place 
of the Senate."— J{aj)port writs Evhntmentgj 
^c-. 26 Dec, p. 125; and Schnitzlbb, i. 282, 
uote. 1 
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result seemed doubtful. Closely ar- 
rayed in column, they faced on every 
side : a deadly rollins fire issued from 
the steady mass, and the cavalry in 
vain strove to find an entrance into 
their serried ranks. The horsemen were 
repulsed ; Kakhofski with his own hand 
slew Colonel Stiosier, who commanded 
the grenadiers; and Euchelbecker had 
alretuly uplifted, his arm to cut down 
the Qrana-duke Michael, when a ma- 
rine of the guard on his own side avert- 
ed the blow. Jakoubovitch, chaiged 
with despatching the emperor, eagerly 
sought him out, out, in the melee and 
amidst the smoke, without efiect The 
resistance, however, continued several 
hours, and night was approachinff, with 
the rebels, in rmbroken strength, still 
in possession of their strong position. 
Then, and not till then, the emperor 
ordered the cannon, hitherto concealed 
by the cavahy, to be unmasked. The 
horsemen withdrew to the sides, and 
showed the muzzles of the guns point- 
ed directly into the insurgent square : 
they were again summoned to surren- 
der, while the pieces were charged with 
grape, and the gunners waved their 
lighted matches m the now darkening 
air. Still the rebels stood firm ; and a 
first fire, intentionally directed above 
their heads, having produced no eflect, 
they cheered and mocked their adver- 
saries. Upon this the emperor ordered 
a point-blank discharge, but the can- 
noneers refused at first to fire on their 
comrades, until the Grand -duke Mi- 
chael, with his own hand, discharged 
the first gun. Then the rest followed 
tiieexample, and the grape made fright- 
ful gaps m the dense ranks. The in- 
surgents, however, kept their ground, 
and it was not till tne tenth round 
that thev broke and fled. They were 
vigorously pursued by l^e horse-guards 
along the quays and through the cross 
streets, into which they fled to avoid 
their bloody sabres. Seven hundred 
were made prisoners, and several hun- 
dred bodies remained on the Place of 
the Senate, which were hastily buried 
under the snow with which the Neva 
was overspread. By six o'clock ther 
rebels were entirely dispersed; and 

E 
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the emperor, now firmly seated on his 
throne, returned to his palace, where 
the empress fell into his arms, and a 
solemn Te Deum was chanted in the 
chapeL 

130. Of all the conspirators durins 
this terrible crisis, Jakoubovitch had 
alone appeared at the post assigned 
him. T^ubetzkoi, whose firmness had 
deserted him on this occasion, sought 
refhge in the hotel of the Anstnan 
ambassador. Count Libzeltem, but, on 
the requisition of the emperor, he was 
brought from that asylum into his pre- 
sence. At first he denied all know- 
ledge of the conspiracy ; but when his 
Sapers were searcned, which contained 
ecisive proof not merely of his acces- 
sion to it, but of his haying been its 
leader, he fell at the emperor's feet, 
confessed his guilt, and implored his 
life. •** If you have courage enough," 
said Nicholas, "to endure a life dis- 
honoured and devoted to remorse, you 
shall have it ; but it is all I can pro- 
mise you. " On the following mormn^, 
when the troops were still bivouacked, 
as the evening before, on the Place of 
the Senate, and the curious crowds 
surveyed at a distance the theatre of 
the conflict, the emperor, accompanied 
by a single aide-de-camp, rode out of 
the palace to review those who had 
combated for him on the preceding 
day. Riding slowly along their ranks, 
he thanked them for their fidelity, and 
promised them a considerable augmen- 
tation of pay, as well as the usual lar- 
gesses on occasion of the accession of a 
new emperor. He then proceeded to 
the regiments which had revolted, and 
granted a pardon alike politic and gen- 
erous. To the marines of the guard, 
who had lost their colours in the con- 
flict, he gave a fresh one, with the 
words, "You have lost your honour; 
tij to recover it." The regiment of 
Moscow, in like manner, received back 
its colours, and was pardoned on the 
sole condition that ttie most guilty, 
formed into separate companies, should 
be sent for two years to expiate their 
fault in combating the mountaineers 
of the Caucasus. The emperor pro- 
mised to take their wives and children 
under his protection during their ab- 



sence. These generous words drew tears 
from the veterans, who declared them- 
selves ready to set out on the instant 
for their remote destination. 

181. But although all must admit the 
justice of these sentiments — and indeed 
it was scarcely possible to act other- 
wise with men who were merely misled, 
and who resisted the Czar when they 
thought they were defending him — a 
very different course seemed necessary 
with the leaders of the revolt, who had 
seduced the soldiers into acts of trea- 
son through the very intensity of their 
loyalty. All the chiefis were appre- 
hendi soon after its snppreasionf and 
the declarations of the prisoners, as 
well as the papers discovered in their 
possession, revealed a &r more exten- 
sive and dangerous conspiracy than had 
been previously imaj^^ ke empe- 
ror appointed a commission to investi- 
gate the matter to the bottom, and on 
the 31st he published a manifesto, in 
which, after exculpating the simple 
and loyal -hearted soldiers who were 
drawn into the tumult, he denounced 
the whole severity of justice against the 
leaders, " who aimed at overturning 
the throne and the laws, subverting 
the empire, and inducing anarchy.'** 

* " Deux classes d'hommes out pris part 
k r^venement du 14-16 Ddcembre, 4v6ienient 
qui, peu important par lui-mdme, ne Test que 
trop par son principe et i>ar ses cons^uences. 
Les uns, personnes ^gar^s, ne savaient pas 
ce qu'ils faisaient ; les autres, y^ritables con- 
spirateurs, voulaient abattre le Trdne et les 
lois, bouleverser I'empire, amener Tanarchie, 
entrainer dans le tomulte les soldats des com- 
pagnies sMuites, qui n*ont particip^ k ces 
attentats, ni de jhit, ni d'intention : une en- 
qu£te s^v^re m'en a donn^ la prenve; et Je 
regarde, comme un premier acte de justice, 
comme ma premiere consolation, de les de- 
clarer innocents. Mais cette m^me justice 
defend d'^paigner les coupables. D'apite les 
mesures deji prises, le cn&timent embrasse- 
rait dans toute son ^tendue. dans toutes ses 
ramifications, im mal dont le germe compte 
des ann6e8 ; et j'en ai la confiance, elles le 
d^truiront jusque dans le sol sacr6 de Russie'; 
eUes feront disparaitre cet odieux melange de 
tristes v^rit£s et de soup90ns natuits, ^ui 
r^pugne aux ftmes nobles ; elles tireront k ja- 
mais, une ligne de demarcation entre I'amour 
de laJPatrie et les passions r^volutionnaiies, 
entre le d^ir du mieux et la foreur des boule- 
versements ; elles montreront au monde, que 
la nation Busse, tor^ours fidMe k son souve- 
rain et aux lois, repousse les secrets efforts 
de I'anarchie, comme elle a repouss^ lea at- 
taques ouvertes de ses ennemis (Mclaris ; elles 
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A commission was accordingly appoint- 
ed, having at its head the Minister at 
War, General Talischof, president ; the 
Grand-dnke Michael; Prince Alexan- 
der GaUitzin, Minister of Public In- 
stmction ; General Chemicheff, Aide- 
de-camp General, and several other 
members, nearly all military men. 
There were only two civilitms, Prince 
Alexander Gallitzin and M. BlondoC 

132. From a commission so com- 
posed, the whole proceedings of which 
were private, there was by no means 
to be exj)ected the same calm and im- 
partial inquiry which might be looked 
for from an English special commission 
which conducted all its proceedings in 
pnbUc, and under the surveillance of a 
jealous and vigilant press. But never- 
theless their labours, which were most 
patient and uninterrupted, continuing 
through several monms, revealed the 
Tnagmtude and Mghtfal perils of the 
conspiracy, and the abyss on the edge 
of which the nation had stood, when 
the firmness of Nicholas and the fidel- 
ity of his guards saved them from the 
danger. Their report — one of the most 
valuable historical monuments of the 
age, though of necessity, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was drawn up, 
one-sided to a certain degree — ^imfolos 
this in the clearest manner : and al- 
though no judicial investi^tion can 
be implicitly relied on which is not 
founded on the examination of wit- 
nesses on hoGi sides, in public, yet 
enough which cannot be doubted has 
been revealed, to demonstrate how 
much the cause of order and real liberty 
is indebted to the firmness which on 
this momentous occasion repressed the 
treasonable designs which m such an 
empire could have terminated only in 
the worst excesses of anarchy. 

133. Before the commission had well 
conmienced their labours, a catastrophe 
occurred in the south which afforded 
confirmation strong of the extent of the 
ix>nspiracy and the magnitude of the 

montreront comme on se d^vre d'nn tel 
fl^n; dies montreront que ce n'est point, 
ponrtant, qull est indestructible." — Proda- 
iiuxtion, 29th December 1825; Schvitzler, 
1 255-296— said to have come from the pen of 
the celebrated historian Earamsin, who died 
shortly after. 



danger which had been escaped. Tha 
great armies both of the south and west 
were deeply implicated in the designs 
of the rebeis, and it was chiefly on their 
aid that the leaders at St Petersburg 
reckoned in openly hoisting the stand- 
ard of revolt. It was in the second 
army (that of the south) that the con- 

?}iracy had the deepest roots, and Paul 
estel was its soul He was son of 
an old officer who had been governor- 
general of Siberia, and had gained his 
company by his gallant con<mct at the 
battle of Arcis-sur- Aube, in IVance, in 
1814. Colonel of the regiment of Yi- 
citka in 1825, when the revolt broke 
out, his ability and pleasing maimers 
had made him an aiae-de-camp of the 
commander-in-chie^ Count Wittgen- 
stein. He was inspired with a strong 
horror at oppression of any kind ; but 
the other conspirators said it was only 
till he was permitted to exercise it 
himself. He was a declared repub- 
lican, but Ryleif said of him, '' Ue is 
an ambitious man, fuU of artifice — a 
Buonaparte, and not a Washington." 
He had ffreat resolution, however, and 
power 01 eloquence, and these qualities 
had procured for him unbounded influ- 
ence among his comrades. 

134. In the first army, stationed on 
the Polish frontier, the conspiracy had 
ramifications not less extensive. At its 
head, in that force, were two brothers, 
Serge and Matthew Mouravieff-Apos- 
tol, the first of whom was a colonel of 
the regiment of Tchemigof; the second 
a captain in that of Semenoff. Their 
father, who was nephew of the precep- 
tor of Alexander, nad been eaucated 
with that prince, by whom he was ten- 
derly loved ; and he was one of the few 
Russians of family, at that period, who 
engaged in literary pursuits. He had 
trsmmted the Clouds of Aristophanes 
into Russian ; and his Travels m Tau- 
risj published at St Petersburg in 1825, 
revealed the extent and accuracy of his 
classical knowledge. He had composed 
a beautifiil sonnet, in Greek verse, on 
the death of Alexander, which he had 
also translated into Latin. His two 
sons, on whom he had bestowed the 
most polished education, had been 
brought up abroad, where they had 
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imbibed the Liberal ideas, and yagne 
aspirations after indefinite freedom, at 
that period so common in western Eu- 
rope. They letamed to Russia deeply 
imbued with republican ideas, nurtured 
in good faith ; and with beneyolent 
yiews, but without any practical know- 
ledge of mankind, or any fixed plan of 
reform, or what was to be established 
in its stead, entered into the project 
for the oyerthrow of the goyemment 
A third leader was a young man named 
Hichel Bestoujif-Rumine, an intimate 
friend of Pestel, and who formed the 
link which connected the two Moura- 
vieffii with the projects of the conspira- 
tors in the capital, and in the army of 
the south. 

135. When the papers of the persons 
seized at St Petersburg, on the 26th 
December, were examined, it was dis- 
coyered that the two Mourayiefis were 
deeply implicated in the conspiracy, 
and orders were sent to haye them im- 
mediately arrested. > The orders, how- 
eyer, got wind, and they sought safety 
in flight, but were arrested, on the 18th 
January, in the burgh of Trilissia, by 
Colonel Ghebel, whose painful duty it 
was to apprehend one of his dearest 
friends. Informed of their arrest, a 
number of officers of the Society of 
United Sclayonians surrounded the 
house in which they were detained by 
Ghebel, and rescued them, after a rude 
conflict, in which Ghebel fell, pierced 
by fourteen wounds. Deliyered in this 
manner, the Mourayiefis had no safety 
but in a change of goyemment Serge 
Mourayieflf succee£d in causing his 
regiment to reyolt, by the same deyice 
which had proyed so successful at St 
Petersburg, that of persuading them 
to take up arms for their true Czar, 
Constantino. The leaders of the con- 
spiracy, amidst the cries of ** Hourra, 
Constantine !" tried to introduce the 
cry of "Long liye the Sclayonic Re- 
public !'' but the soldiers could not be 
brought to understand what was meant. 
''We are quite willing," said an old 

grenadier, ** to call out, * Long live the 
clayonic Republic ! ' but who is to he 
our emperor V* The officers spoke to 
them of liberly, and the priests read 
some passages from the Old Testament, 



to proye that democracy was the form 
of goyemment most agreeable to the 
Almighty ; but the soldiers constantly 
answered, " Who is to be emp|eror — 
Constantiiie or Nicholas Pauloyitch V* 
So strong was this impression, that 
Mourayieff', b^ his own admission, was 
obliged to giye oyer speaking of li- 
berty or republics, and to join the cry 
of *• Hourra, Constantine !" 

186. It was now eyident that the 
common men were at heart loyal* and 
that it was by deception alone that they 
had been drawn into mutiny. Taking 
adyantage of their hesitation. Captain 
Eoglof, who commanded the grena- 
diers, harangued his men, informing 
them that they had been deceiyed, and 
that Nicholas was their real soyereign. 
" Lead us, captain," they exclaimed ; 
**wo will obey your orders." He let! 
them, accordingly, out of the reyolted 
regiment, without Mourayieflf yentnr- 
ing to oppose any resistance. Reduced 
by this defection to six companies, that 
regiment was unable to commence any 
oflensiye operations. Mourayieflf re- 
mained two da^s in a state of uncer- 
tainty, sendingin yain in eyery direction 
in quest of succour. Meanwhile, the 
generals of the army were accumulating 
forces round them in eyery direction ; 
and though numbers were secretly eo- 

gaged in the conspiracy, and in their 
earts wished it success, yet as intelli- 
gence had been receiyed of its suppres- 
sion at St Petersburg, none yentured 
to join it openly. The lebeU, obliged 
to leaye Belain-Tzerskof, where they 
had passed the night, were overtaken, 
on the momiuj^ of the 15th, on the 
heights of Ostmofska. Mourayiefi*, 
nothing daunted, formed his men into 
a souare, and ordered them to march, 
witntheirarmsstillshouldered, straight 
on the guns pointed at them. He was 
in hopes the gunners would declare for 
them ; but he was soon undeceiyed. A 
point-blank discharge of grape was 
let fly, which killed great numbers. A 
charae of cayaliy quickly succeeded, 
which completed their defeat. Seven 
hundred were made prisoners, among 
whom were Matthew and Hippolyte 
Mourayieff, and the chief leaders of the 
reyolt ; and a conspiracy, which per- 
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Taded the whole anny, and threatened 
to shake the empire to its foundation, 
was defeated by the overthrow of six 
companies, and fifty men kiUed and 
voonded. The unhappy Mouravieff, 
father of the rebels, saw himelf de- 
prived of his three sons at one fell 
swoop. *' Nothing remained," he said, 
'* but for him to shroud his head un- 
der their ashea" 

187. The commission which had been 
appointed to try the insurgents at St 
Petersburg extended its la^urs to the 
conspiracy over the whole empire, and 
tracecl its ramifications in their whole 
extent. It cannot be said that their 
proceedings were stained with unne- 
cessary cruelty ; for of so great a num- 
l)er of conspirators actually taken in 
arms against the Government, or whose 
gnilt was established beyond a doubt, 
live only — viz., Colonel restel, Ryleif, 
Colonel Serge Mouraviefi', Bestoujif- 
Kimiine, and Kakhofski— were sen- 
tenced to death; while thirty -one 
others, originally sentenced to death, 
had their sentences commuted to exile, 
accompanied with hard labour for life 
or for long periods, in Siberia, They 
formed a melancholy list ; for among 
them were to be found several men of 
the highest rank and noblest feelings 
in Russia, the victims of mistaken zeal 
and deluded patriotism. Among them 
were Prince Troubetzkoi, Colonel Mat- 
thew Mouravieff-Apostol, Colonel Da- 
vidof, General Prince Serge Volkonsky, 
Captain Prince Stchpine Boslowsky, 
and Nicholas Tourgunofi', councillor of 
state. One hundred and thirty others 
were sentenced to imprisonment and 
lesser penalties. 

188. The conspirators who were se- 
lected for execution met their fate in 
a worthy spirit They faced death 
on the scaflibld with the same courage 
that thev would have done in the 
field. Their original sentence was to 
he broken on the wheel ; but the hu- 
manity of the emperor led him to 
commute that frightful punishment, 
and they were sentenced to be hanged. 
This mode of death, unusual in Russia, 
was keenly felt as a degradation by 
men who expected to meet the death 
of soldiers. Ryleif, the real head of 



the conspiracy, and the most intellec- 
tual of all its members, acknowled^^ 
that his sentence was just, according 
to the existing laws of Russia ; but he 
added, that, having been deceived by 
the ardour o{ his patriotism, and being 
conscious only of pure intentions, he 
met death witnout apprehension. "My 
fate," said he, "will be an expiation 
due to society." He then wrote a 
beautiful letter to his young wife, in 
which he conjur^ her not to abandon 
herself to despair, and to submit, as a 
good Christian, to the will of Provi- 
dence and Uie justice of the emperor. 
He charged her to give his confessor 
one of his golden snuff-boxes, and to 
receive from him his own last bless- 
ing from the scaffold. Nothing shook 
Pestel's courage ; he maintained to the 
last his principles and the purity of 
his intentions. All received and de- 
rived consolation from the succours of 
religion. 

189. Tliere had been no capital sen- 
tence carried into execution in St Pe- 
tersburg for eighty years ; and in all 
Russia but few scaffolds had been 
erected for death since the reign of 
the Empress Elizabeth, a centu^ be- 
fore. The knowledge that five crimi- 
nals, all of eminent station, were about 
to be executed, excited the utmost con- 
sternation in all classes ; and Govern- 
ment wisely kept secret the exact time 
when the sentence was to be carried 
into effect. At two in the morning of 
the 25th July, however, a mournful 
sound was heard in every quarter of 
the city, which presaged the tragedy 
which was approaching : it was the 
signal for every legiment in the capi- 
tal to send a company to assist at the 
melancholy spectacle. Few spectators, 
save the militanr, were present, when, 
on the edge of the rampart of the cita- 
del, was seen dimly through the twi- 
light which preceded the morning, a 
huge gallows, which froze every heart 
witn norror. The rolling of drums 
was soon heard, which announced the 
approach of the thirty -one criminals 
condemned to death, but whose lives 
had been spared, who were led out, 
and on their knees heard their sen- 
tence of death read out. When it 
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was finished, their epaulettes were 
torn off, their nnifoim taken off their 
backs, tiieir swords broken oyer their 
heads, and, dressed in the nide garb 
of conyicts, they were led away to nn- 
deigo their sentence in l^e wilds of 
Siberia. Next came the five criminals 
who were to be executed : they mount- 
ed the scaffold with firm steps, and in 
a few minutes the preparations were 
a^usted, and the fal^ si£;nal was 
^ven. Pestel and Eakhouki died 
immediately ; but a frightful accident 
occurred in regard to the other three. 
The ropes broke, and they were preci- 

Eitated, while yet alive, from a great 
eight into the ditch beneath. The 
unhappy men, though severely bruised 
by their fall, reascended the scaffold 
with a firm step. The spectators hoped 
they were about to be pardoned ; but 
this was not so, for the emperor was 
absent at Tsariko-Velo, and no one 
else ventured to give a respite. ** Can 
nothing, then, succeed in this coun- 
try," said. Byleif— " not even death? " 
" Woe to the country," exclaimed 
Serge Mouravieff, " where they can 
neither conspire, nor judge, nor hang ! " 
Bestoujif-Rumine was so bruised mat 
he had to be carried up to the scaffold ; 
but he, too, evinced no symptoms of 
trepidation. This time fortunately 
the rope held good, and in five min- 
utes a loud rolling of drums an- 
nounced that justice was satisfied, and 
the insurrection terminated. 

140. It is impossible to recount 
these details witnout the most mel- 
ancholy feelinss — feelings which will 
be shared to tke end of the world by 
all the generous and humane, who re- 
flect on capital executions for political 
offences. The peculiar and harrowing 
circumstance in such cases is, that the 
persons upon whom the extreme pun- 
ishment of the law is thus inflicted are 
sometimes of noble character — men 
actuated by the purest patriotism, who 
in a heroic spirit sacrifice themselves 
for their country, and, as they con- 
ceive, the good of mankind. Even 
when, as in this as in most other in- 
stances, such conspiracy could termi- 
nate only in disaster, and its suppres- 
sion was a blessing to humanity, and 



a step in the march of real freedom, it 
is impossible to avoid feeling respect 
for the motives, however mistaken, of 
the persons engaged in it, and admira- 
tion for the courage with which they 
met their fate, ^e ends of justice, 
the cause of order, is more advanced 
by the humanity which, in purely 
political offences, remits or softens 
punishment, than by the rigour whicli 
exacts its frdl measure. The state 
criminal of one age often becomes the 
martyr of the next, the hero of a third ; 
and the ultimate interests of society 
are never so effectually secured as 
when, by depriving treason of the 
halo of martyrdom, it is allowed to 
stand forth to the memory of futurity 
in its real colours.* 

141. But if the fete of these galla,nt 
though deluded men must ever excite 
very mixed feelings in every generous 
bosom, there is one subject connected 
with their companions in suffering 
which must awaken the most un- 
bounded interest and admiration. The 
convicts who were banished to Siberia 
were for the most part of high rank 
and noble family ; many of them were 
married, and their wives, of equal sta- 
tion in society, had moved in the very 
first circles in St Petersburg. The 
conduct of these ladies, on this ter- 
rible crisis, was worthy of eternal ad- 
miration. "When their husbands set 
off on their long and painful journey 
of three thousand miles into the in- 
terior of Siberia, seated on wooden 
chariots without springs, and often 
exposed to the insults and assaults of 
the populace, they did not go alone. 

* Ryleif, who was a man of fine genius, i^ 
his remarkable poem, entitled Voinarofski, 
expressed his firm confidence in the irresis- 
tible march of freedom in these words, which 
he put into the mouth of an Ataman of the 
Cossacks : " That which in our dream seemed 
a dream of heaven, was not recorded on high- 
Patience ! Let us wait till the colossus ha* 
for some time accumulated its wrongs— till, 
in hastening its increase, it has weakened it- 
self in striving to embrace the half of the 
earth. Allow it : the heart swollen with 
pride paittdes its vanity in the rays of the 
sun. Patience ! the justice of Heaven wiU 
end by reducing it to the dust. In histoo'» 
God is retribution: He does not permit the 
seed of sin to pass without its harvest. — 

SCHNITZLER, U. S09. 
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These noble women, who were them- 
selves entirely innocent, and were of- 
fered the protection of the emperor, 
aud all the luxuries of the elevated 
circles in which they had been bom 
and lived, if they would remain be- 
hind, unanimously refused the offer, 
and insisted upon accompanying their 
husbands into exile. They bore with- 
out repining, even with joy, the mor- 
tal fatigues of the long and dreary jour- 
ney in open carts, and all the msults 
of the populace in the villages throueh 
which they passed, and arrived safe, 
supported by their heroic courage. To 
accustom themselves to the hardships 
they were to undergo, they voluntarily 
laid aside in their palaces at St Peters- 
burg, some weeks before their d^ar- 
ture, the splendid dresses to which 
they had been accustomed, put on in- 
stead the most humble aarments, and 
inured their delicate hands to the work 
of peasants and servants, on which they 
were so soon to enter. "Thou shaft 
eat thy bread with the sweat of thy 
brow " became theii* resolution, as it 
is the ordinary lot of humanity.' The 
Princess Troubetzkoi, the Princess 
Serge Yolkonsky, Madame Alexander 
Mouravieff, Madame Nikitas Moura- 
vieff {nee Tchencichef), and Madame 
Narisidikine {nie Ronovnitsyne), the 
two last of the noblest families in 
Kussia, were amon^ the number of 
those "who performed this heroic sacri- 
fice to duly. History may well pre- 
serve their names with pride; it is 
seldom that in either sex it has such 
deeds to recount. 

142. It is some consolation to know 
that the generous self-sacrifice did not 
even in this world go without its re- 
ward. A sense of duty, the courage 
which often springs up with misfor- 
tune, the consciousness of suffering 
together, softened the horrors of the 
journey to such a degree that before it 
vas concluded they had come to be 
contented, even happy, and it would 
nave been deemed a misfortune to 
have been turned back.* Their ulti- 
Biatedestinationwas the village of Tchi- 

* P^e of the travelling companions of one 
« those mothers overheard ner say to her 
<uiipter, who had been petulant on the 



tinsk, on the Iiu;oda river, beyond the 
lake Baikal, ana not iu removed from 
the frontiers of China. Tlie climate 
there is somewhat less severe than in 
the same latitude iu other parts of Si- 
beria; and the humanity of the empe- 
ror permitted a few articles of comfort 
to be introduced, which softened the 
asperities of that deep solitude. Tchi- 
tinsk, where they were aU assembled, 
became a populous colony, an oasis of 
civilisation in the midst of an im- 
mense desert. The forced labour of 
the convicts extended only to a few 
hours a -day; some slender comforts, 
and even luxuries, were stealthily in- 
troduced; and a Ubraiy containing a 
few books, permitted by the pohce, 
enlivened the weary hours of solitude 
by the pleasures of intellectual recrea- 
tion. But the simple duties of their 
situation left them little leisure for 
such amusements, and the regular rou- 
tine of humble life, if it deprived them 
of the excitement, at least saved them 
from the torment of ennui, the beme 
and punishment of civilised selfish- 
ness. Many of them tasted a happi- 
ness, in this simple and patriarchal 
existence, to which they had been 
strangers amidst all the splendours of 
St Petersburg. The Princess Troubet- 
zkoi had been on distant terms with 
her husband before his banishment, 
and she had no family; but misfor- 
tune did that which prosperity had 
failed to effect — ^they were drawn to- 
gether by suffering in common ; they 
fived contentedly together in their 
humble cottage, and she is now the 
happy mother of five children. 

143. The emperor behaved generous- 
ly to the families and relations of such 
as had suffered either death or exile 
for their political offences. So far 
from involving them in any species of 
responsibility, he in many cases did 
much to relieve them from the conse- 
quences of that which they had already 
undergone in the punishment of those 
who were dear to them. He gave 
50,000 rubles (£2500) to the father of 
Pestel, with a valuable farm on one 

journey, "Sophie, if you dont behave bet- 
ter, you shan't go to Siberia. "- 
ii. 310. 
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of the domains <^ the Crown, and ap- 
pointed his brother, a colonel in the 
chevalier guards, one of his own aides- 
de-camp. He was extremely anxious 
to relieve the distresses of Ryleif s 
widow, .who had been left in very des- 
titute circumstances, and sent repeat- 
edly to inquire into her necessities; 
but this high-minded woman, proud 
of her suffering, refused all his prof- 
fered kindness, and said the only fa- 
vour she asked of him was to put her 
to death, and lay her beside her. hus- 
band. Unknown to her, he caused 
relief to be conveyed to her children, 
with whose maintenance and educa- 
tion he charged himself. But to the 
women who had accompanied their 
husbands into exile he showed himself 
inexorable ; he thought that by so do- 
ing they had adopted their crimes, in- 
stead of extenuating it by the oppo- 
site virtues. After undergoing fifteen 
years of exile in their appointed place 
of banishment, the Princess Troubet- 
zkoi earnestly petitioned the emperor 
for a removal, not into Russia, but to 
a place where the climate was milder, 
and she might obtain the rudiments 
of education for their children, and be 
near an apothecaiy to tend them when 
ill. She wrote a touching letter to the 
emperor, which concluded with the 
words, "I am very unhappy; never- 
theless, if it was to do over again, I 
would do the /same. * ' But her petition 
was sternly refused. . "I am aston- 
ished that you venture to speak to 
me," said he to the lady who ventured 
to present it, '* in favour of a family 
which hfius conspired against me." 

144.. Accordmg to an established 
usage in. Russia, a solemn religious 
ceremony was performed on the ter- 
mination of the great contest with the 
principles of anarchy wMch had sig-r 
nalisea the emperor's accession to the 
throne. '* On the spot," said the em- 
peror in another proclamation, "where 
seven months ago the explosion of a 
sudden revolt revealed the existence 
of a vast conspiracy which had been 
going on for ten years, it is meet that 
a last act of conunemoration — an ex- 
piatory sacrifice— should consecrate on 
the same spot the memory of the Rus- 



sian blood shed for religion, the throne, 
and the country. We nave recognised 
the hand of the Almighty, when He 
tore aside the veil wnich concealed 
that horrible mystery: it permitted 
crime to arm itself .in order to assure 
its falL Like a momentary stoim, the 
revolt only broke forth to anniliilate 
the conspiracy of which it was the 
consummation.*'* In conformity with 
these ideas, the whole garrison. of St 
Petersburg, sixty thousand strong, was 
on the morning after the execution of 
the conspirators assembled on the Place 
of the Senate, where the mutineers had 
taken their station. > The emperor is- 
sued from the Church of the Admiral- 
ty, which is the centre of St Peters- 
burg, led by the Metr6x)olitan Arch- 
bishop, clad in his pontifical robes, 
and accompanied by tne Empress and 
Prince Charles of Prussia, her brother. 
A solenm thanksgiving was then })er- 
formed at the altar, and the priests, 
descending from the steps, scattered 
holy water over the soldiers, the people, 
and the pavement of the square. "When 
the punfication was completed, the 
bands of all the regiments struck up a 
halleligah ; and the discharge of a hun- 
dred guns announce that the expiation 
was concluded and the crime effaced. 
145. Kicholas made, in one impor- 
tant respect, a noble use of his victory. 
During the course of the long investi- 
gation which took place into the con- 
spiracy, great part of which was eon- 
ducted by the emperor in person, am- 
ple revelations were made, not merely 

* The address contained these \roTd8, apt 

{>li6able to all ages and people: "If ay tht? 
kthers of families hy this sad ezami^ be led> 
to pay proper attention to the moral >iuca-| 
tion of their chUdren. Assuredly it is nttc t 
the progress of civilisation, bat to the vam;! 
which is the result of idleheiss lind want cf^ 
mtelligence— to the want of real educaiion-\ 
that we are to ascribe that licentiousness o 
thought, that vehemence of paission, tba< 
half-knoidedge^ so confused and so perilons\ 
that thirst aiftei: extreme theories and polii 
tical visions, which begin by demoralii«ii),<.' 
and end by ruining. In vain will the Govern 
ment make generous efforts, in vkin will i i| 
exiiaust itself in sacriflces, if the dometftii 
edtieation of the people does. not second it:! 
views and intentions, if it does not pour t7it(\ 
the hearts the germs of virtue." — Journal di 
St PHersbourg, July 24, 1826, Ko. 86; an 

SCHNITZLER, iL 316. 
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iinr^;aidto the extent and ramifica- 
tions of the conspiracy, but to the nu- 
merous social and pohtical evils which 
llad roused into such fearful activity 
so large a portion of the most intrepid 
and patriotic of the higher classes. 
The leaders, who were examined by 
&e emperor, unfolded without reserve 
the whole evils which were complained 
0^ in particular the dreadful corrup- 
tion wnich pervaded every branch of 
the admmistration, and the innumer- 
able delays and venality which ob- 
structed or perverted the course of 
justice in every department.* He was 
so horror-struck oy the revelations 
vhich were made, that for a long time 
he despaired of succiBSs in the attempt 
to cleanse out so vast and frightful an 
Angean stable ; and his spirits wei'e so 
affected by the discoveries made, that 
gloom pervaded the whole court for a 
Jong time after his accession. But at 
length he rose superior to the difficul- 
ties with which he was ^nvironed, and 
boldly set about applying a remedy, 
in the only true and safe method, by 
cantious'and practical reform. 

* While the conBpirators ayowed that their 
designs ultimately involved the destruction 
of the emperor and his family, and expressed 
the deepest contrition for that olTence, they 
at the same time x>ortrayed with courage and 
fldelity the social evils which consumed their 
country, and had induced them to take up 
fims. Many of them, Ryleif and Bestoujif 
in particular, evinced a noble spirit in mis- 
fortune. ** I knew before I engaged in it," 
laid the former to the emperor, *' that my 
enterprise would ruin me, but I could no 
longer bear to see my country under the yoke 
of despotism : the seed which I have sown, 
rest assnred, will one day germinate, and in 
the end bear fruit" " I repent of nothing I 
bave done,'* said Michel Bestoigif; **I die 
satisfied, and soon to be avenged." The em- 
peror was so struck with the courage, of his 
answers, and the hideous revelations which 
^ made in regard to the abuses of the public 
administration, that he said to him, ** I have 
the power to pardon you ; and if I felt as- 
sured you would prove a faithful servants I 
would gladly do so." *' That, sire ! •* sJEud he, 
" is precisely what we complain of; the em- 
peror can do everything, and there is no law. 
In the name of God, let Justice take its 
fOQTse, and let the fate of your subjects not 
in futnre depend on your caprices or the im- 
pressions of the moment." They were noble 
roen who, in presence of the emperor,. a;nd 
^ith the axe suspended over their heads, 
<'ould express such sentiments in such lan- 
pagc—ScHNiTZLER, ii. 134, l;*.^ 



146. His first care was to despatch 
circulars to all the judges and governors 
in the empire, urging them in the ^lost 
earnest way to the faithful dischaige of 
their duty, under the severest penal- 
ties, and inculcating in an especial 
manner the immediate decision of the 
numerous cases in arrear before them, 
both in reeard to persons and property. 
With such success was this attended, 
that out of 2, 850, 000 processes depend - 
ins in the beginning of 1826, nearly 
all had been decided before the end of 
that year; and out of 127,000 persons 
under arrest, there remained only 4900, 
in the beginning of 1827, in custody. 
The change was so great and satisfac- 
tory, that it was vntti reason made the 
subject of a special congratulation from 
the emperor to the Minister of Justice. 
Some of the laws which pressed with 
most severity on the Cossacks and the 
southern provinces were repealed. But 
the grand defect, which struck the em- 

SiTOT in the internal administration of 
ussia, was the want of any regular 
code of laws in the hands of all the 
judges, accessible to all, according to 
which justice might be uniformly ad- 
ministered in all the governments. 
This was the more essential, since, as 
already noticed, in a great proportion 
of the governments the ukases of the 
emperors had never reached the judges. 
Great part, indeed^ were what may be 
termed private ukases, being addressed 
to individuals, not the Senate, and 
yet binding on the whole community. 
They formed, as was well observed at 
the time, ** a hidden code of laws, yet 
ruling the empire^" To remedv this 
great defect, a complete collection of 
the ukases, which formed, like the 
rescripts of the Roinan emperors, the 
laws of Russia, was arranged, printed, 
and codified by the order of Nicholas. 
The great work proved to be one of 
immense labour; but by the vigilant 
attention and incessant ener^*^ of tlio 
emperor, it was completed in a sur- 
prisingly short space of time. Tlie 
printing commenced on 1st May 1828, 
and was concluded on 1st April 1830. 
It then embraced 35, 993 ukases or acts, 
of which 5075 had been pronounced 
since the accession of the present em- 
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peror, and the collection which was 
sent to all the judges amounted to fifty- 
six large quarto volumes. In addition 
to this, Isicholas undertook, and suc- 
cessfully carried through, a still more 
difficult undertaking — viz., the con- 
struction of a uniform code, forming 
a complete system of law, out of the 
enormous and often heterogeneous ma- 
terials. This ^gantic undertaking, 
akin to the Institutes and Pandects of 
Justinian, was completed in seven years 
more, and now forms the **sood,'* or 
body of Russian law. Thus had Nicho- 
las the glory, after having rivaQed 
Cflesar in the courage with which he 
had suppressed military revolt, of emu- 
lating Justinian in the zeal with which 
he prosecuted legal reforms. Yet must 
his antagonists not be denied their 
share in me honour due to the founders 
of the august temple ; for if the em- 
peror raised the superstructure, it was 
the blood of the martyrs which cement- 
ed the foundations. 

147. Yet was the crime of these ge- 
nerous but deluded men great, and 
their punishment not only necessary, 
but just. The beneficial results which 
followed their insurrection were acci- 
dental only, and arose frOm its defeat ; 
had it been suppressed by other hands, 
or proved successful, it could not have 
failed to have induced the most terrible 
calamities. Met and crushed by Ivan 
the Terrible orthe Empress Catherine, 
it would have drawn yet closer the 
bands of tyranny on me State, and 
thrown it back for centuries in the ca- 
reer of real freedom. No man had a 
right to calculate on the suppression of 
the revolt being immediately followed 
on the j)art of the conqueror by the 
compilation of the Pandects. It was 
utterly impossible that a military re- 
volt, of which a few officers only knew 
the object, into which the private sol- 
diers had been drawn by deceit, and to 
which the common people were entire 
strangers, could, if successful, termi- 
nate m anything but disaster. Even 
the Reign of Terror in France would 
have been but a shadow of what must 
have ensued in the event of success ; 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, 
the slaughter of Nero, the centra- 



lised unmitigated despotism of the 
Lower Empire, could alone have been 
looked for. Benevolent intentions,! 
generous self-devotion, {)atriotic spirit, 
ore neither alone suf&cient in publi:^ 
men, nor do they afford, even in the 
light of morality, an adequate vindi- 
cation of their acts, if the laws are in- 
fringed. It is the first duty of those 
who uige on a movement, to consider 
in what it must terminate, and whether 
the instruments by which it is to be 
accomplished are capable, of perform- 
ing the new duties required of them, 
if successful. Nations have seven ages, 
as well as man ; and he is tiieir worst 
enemy, who, anticipating the slow 
march of time, inflames chfldhood with 
the passions of youth, or gives to youth 
the privileges of manhocd. 

148. The coronation of the emperor 
and empress took place, with extraordi- 
nary pomp, at Moscow on the 22d Au- 
gust (3d September) in the same year. 
The youth and beauty of the two sove- 
reigns, the dreadful contest which had 
preceded their accession to the throne, 
the ffenerous abnegation of self by 
whicn the mutual renunciation of the 
throne by the two imperial brothers 
had been characterised, gave an extra- 
ordinary interest to the august spec- 
tacle, and crowds of the most distin- 
guished strangers from every part of 
Europe flocked together to witness it. 
The entry of their imperial majesties 
took place on the 5th August (I7th), 
the emperor riding between the Grand- 
duke Michael and Prince Charles of 
Prussia ; the empress followed in a 
magnificent chariot, drawn by eight 
horses, having her son, the heir of the 
empire, by her side. Enthusiastic ac- 
clamations burst from the immense 
crowd, which advanced several miles 
on the road to St Petersburg to meet 
them. Moscow exhibited the most 
splendid spectacle. All traces of the 
confia^tion of 1812 had disappeared, 
magnificent buildings had arisen on 
every side, and the quarters which had 
suffered most from its ravages could 
now be traced only by the superior 
elegance and durabilily of the stmie 
structures, by which the former woodeu 
palaces and buildings had been re- 
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placed. On tbe 15th, when, according 
to the custom of Russia, a great reli- 
gious ceremony took place, an unex- 
.pected event threw the people into 
transports of joy. The emperor ap- 
peared, holding with his right hand 
the Grand-duke Constantine, who had 
arrived the evening before in Moscow, 
and with his left the Grand-duke Mi- 
chael. Shouts of joy arose from the 
assembled multitude, but the cry which 
resounded above all, "Hourra, Con- 
stantine ! " at first startled the emperor ; 
he had heard it on the Place of the 
Senate on the 26th December. It was 
but for a moment, however, and his 
countenance was soon radiant with joy, 
when that prince was the first to do 
him homage, and threw himself into 
his arms. The universal acclamations 
now knew no bounds, the reality of the 
self-sacrifice was demonstrated ; future 
concord was anticipated from the happy 
union in the imperial family. Splendid 
reviews of fifty thousand of the guards 
and chosen troops of the empire, and 
a hundred and sixty guns, succeeded, 
and the coronation took place on the 
day fixed, 22d August (3d September), 
in the cathedral of Moscow, with cir- 
cumstances of unheard-of magnificence 
and splendour. The Grand-duke Con- 
stantine was the first to tender his 
homage to the new sovereign. 

149. Nicholas I., who, under such 
brilliant circumstances, and after the 
display of such invincible resolution, 
thus ascended the throne of Russia, 
and whom subsequent events have, in 
a manner, raised up to become an ar- 
biter of Eastern Europe, is the great- 
est sovereign that that country has 
known since Peter the Great ; in some 
respects he is greater than Peter him- 
self. Not less energetic in character 
and ardent in improvement than his 
illustrious predecessor, he is more tho- 
roughly national, and he has brought 
the nation forward more completely in 
the path which nature had pointed out 
for it. Peter was a Russian only in 
his despotism : his violence, his cruelty, 
his beneficence, his ardour for improve- 
ment, his patriotic ambition, were all 
borrowed from the states of Western 
Europe. As these states were greatly 



farther advanced in the career of civil- 
isation than his was, his reforms were 
in great part premature, his improve- 
ments abortive, his refinements super- 
ficial. He aimed at doing by imperial, 
what so nianv ardent men have endea- 
voured to effect by democratic despo- 
tism — to eneraft on one nation the 
institutions of another, and reap from 
the infancy of a state the fruits of its 
maturity. The attempt failed in his 
hands, as it has ever done in those of 
his republican imitators, as it will da 
in those of their successors, whether 
on the throne or in the tribune, to the 
end of the world. His improvements 
were all external merely ; they made 
a brilliant appearance, but they did 
not extend beneath the surface, and 
left untouched the strength and vitals 
of the State. He flattered himself he 
had civilised Russia, because he ruled 
by a police which governed it by fear, 
and an army which retained it in sub- 
jection by discipline. 

150. Nicholas, on the other hand, is 
essentially Russian in all his ideas. 
He is heart and soul patriotic, not 
merely in wish, but in spirit and 
thought. He wishes to improve and 
elevate his country, and he has done 
much to effect that noble object ; but 
he desires to do so by developing, not 
changing the national spirit— by mak- 
ing it become a first Russia, not a 
second France or England. He has 
adopted the maxim of Montesquieu, 
that no nation ever attained to real 
sreatness but by institutions in con- 
formity with its spirit. He is neither 
led away by the thirst for sudden me- 
chanical improvement, like Peter, nor 
the praises of philosophers, like Cathe- 
rine, nor the visions of superstitious 
inexperienced philanthropy, like Alex- 
ander. He has not attempted to erect 
a capital in a pestilential marsh, and 
done so at the expense of a hundred 
thousand lives ; nor has he dreamt of 
mystical regeneration with a visionary 
sibyl, and made sovereigns put their 
hands to a holy alliance from her in- 
fluence. He neither corresponds witt. 
French atheists nor English demo> 
crats ; he despises the pmises of the 
first, he braves the hostility of the last. 
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His maxiin is to take men as they are, 
and neither suppose them 1}etter nor 
worse. He is content to let Russia 
grow up in a Russian garb, animated 
with a Russian spirit, and moulded by 
Russian institutions, without the aid 
either of Parisian Communism or Brit- 
ish Liberalism. The improvements 
he has effected in the government of 
his dominions have been vast, the tri- 
umphs with which his external policy 
have been attended unbounded ; but 
they have all been achieved, not in 
imitation o( but in opposition to, the 
ideas of Western Europe. They be- 
speak, not less than his internal gov- 
ernment, the national character of his 
policy. But if success is the test of 
worldly wisdom, he has not been far 
wrong in his system ; for he has pass- 
ed the Balkan, heretofore impervious 
to his predecessors ; he has concjuered 
Poland^ converted the Euxine mto a 
Russian lake, planted the cross on the 
bastions of Erivan, and opened through 
subdued Hungary a path, in the end, 
to Constantinople. 

151. Kature has. given him all the 
oualities fitted for such an elevated 
aestiny. A lofty stature and princely 
air give additional influence to a miges- 
tic countenance, in which the prevail- 
ing character is resolution, yet not 
unmixed with sweetness. like Wel- 
lington, Csesar, and many others of the 
greatest men recorded in history, his 
expression has become more intellec- 
tual as he advanced in years, and been 
exercised in the duties of sovereignty, 
instead of the stem routine of mintary 
discipline. Exemplary in all the re- 
lations of private life, a faithful hus- 
band, an affectionate father, he has 
exhibited in a brilliant court, and 
when surrounded by every temptation 
which life can offer, the simplicity 
and affections of patriarchal life. Yet 
is he not a perfect character. His vir- 
tues often border upon vices. His ex- 
cellences are akin to defects. Deeply 
impressed with the responsibility of 
his situation, his firmness has some- 
times become sternness, his sense of 
justice degenerated into severity. * He 

* It is in regard to political offences of a 



knows how to distinguish the innocei 
from the guilty, and has often evinotf 
a noble and magnanimous spirit \ 
sepaiatinff the one from the other, ai^ 
showing oblivion of iig'niy, even kin^ 
ness to the relatives of those who h^ 
conspired against his throne and lifil 
But towards the guilty themselves 1^ 
has not been equally oompassionat 
He has not always let the jtassions 
the contest pass away with its tei 
nation. He is an Alexander the Gi 
in resolution, but not in magnanimil 
He wants the last grace in the heroij 
character— he does not know how vi 
forgive. 

serious dye, however, that this severity i 
ly applies. In lesser matters, relating 
order and discipline, he is more indulj 
and at times generons. At' his coronat 
at Moscow, his eyes met those of Gene 
Paskiewitch,who had severely upbraided 
for some military error at the head of 
regiment some years before. * Do yon rec 
lect/ said he, with a stem air, ' how you oi 
treated me here? The wind has tumedl 
take care lest I return you the like.* Tyn 
days after, he appointed him .General -in] 
Chief."— 8CBNITZLER, il. 85e. ' 

A striking proof of the emperor's simpliei* 
ty of character is recorded by the Marqi ' 
Custine, who had frequent and conftdent 
conversations with mm. Speakyig of 
conduct on the revolt of 20th December, h« 
said : *' 'tTignorais ce que J*allais faire, j'^taia 
inspire.' <Pour avoir de pareilles inspin* 
tions,' disait le Marouis,. * il faut les mdriter.' 
* Je n'ai fait rien dVextraordinaire,' rgpliqoa 
I'Emperenr ; 'j'ai dit aux soldats, retouma 
k vos rangs ; et an moment de passer le r^gi* 
ment en revne, j'ai cri6. kaenoox. Tons ont 
obeL Ce qui m'a rendtu fort, c'est que Tin- 
stant auparavant, j'^tais rteign^ k la mort Je 
sttis reconnaissant dn succ^ je n'en suis pti 
fier;Jen'yaiaucunm^rite.' ' Votre rai^est^' 
repUqua Custine, *a it& sublime dans cettt 
occasion. ' * ie n'ai pas <kt6 sublime,' repondit 
I'Empereur, ' Je n'ai fait que mon metier. En 
pareille circonstance, nm ne pent savoir ce 
qu'fl dira ; on court au-devant du peril, sans 
se demander comment on s'en tirera.' **>-Ls 
MAltQCis DE Custine, Ruttie en 1889, iL 40. 
41, 67. Lamartine has fluently said in so- 
ciety, in reference to his conduct when he 
persuaded the people to lay aside the red (la$ 
at Paris, on the revolution of 1848, ** J'etais 
sublime ce jour-U." Such is the difference 
between the simplicity of the really magnani- 
mous and the self-love of those in whom it is 
deformed by overweening and discreditable 
vanity, t have heard this anecdote of Lamar- 
tine m>m two ladies of high rank, both of 
whom heard him use the expression on dif- 
ferent occasions in reference to his own con- 
duct, which was really noble and courageous 
on that day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BOTALIST REACTION IN FRANCK 



fllANCE FROM THE COXTF I>*BTAT OF 5tH MABCH 1819, TO THE ACCESSION 
OF THE FT7BELY KOYAUST MINI8TBY IN DECEMBER 1821. 



1. There is no instance in the Whole 
records of .history of a country which 
K) rapidly recovered from the lowest 
point of deptession, as France did in 
the interval from the close of 181(3 to 
the beginiiing of 1820. Every con- 
eeivahle ill which could affliqt a state 
leemed to have accumulated around it 
It the commencement of that period. 
Its capital was taken, its government 
overtiumed, its sovereign a dethroned 
captive, its army defeated and disband- 
ed, and eleven hundred thousand arimed 
men in possession of its territory. Con- 
tributions to an enormous and tmheard- 
Df extent had been imposed upon its 
inhabitants ; the armed multitude lived 
at free quarters amongst them, and 
vere supported by exactions coming 
Grom their industry ; and above sixty 
millions sterling of indemnities had 
!)een levied on them for the allied pow- 
ers or their subjects. Such was the 
bequest of the Kevolution to France, 
rhe inclemency of nature had united 
(rith the rigour of man to waste the 
devoted land. The summer and au- 
tumn of 1816 had been beyond all ex- 
ample cold and stormy ; the harvest 
had proved extremelv deficient^ and 
prices risen in many places to a funine 
level. It seemed impossible for human 
malignity to conceive a greater accu- 
mulation of disasters, or for human 
ibUity to devise any mode of rendering 
them bearable. 

2. Kevertheless it proved otherwise, 
and the resurrection of France was as 
rapid as had been her fall into the 
abyss of misfortune. Three years only 
had elapsed, and all was changed. 



Plenty had succeeded to want, confi- 
dence to distrust, prosperity to misery. 
The Allies had withdrawn, the terri- 
tory was freed : the contributions were 
paid or provided for, the national faith 
had been preserved entire. All this had 
been purchased by a cession of terri- 
tory so small that it was not worth 
speaking of. The public funds were 
high in comparison of what they had 
been ; and though the loans necessary 
to furnish the Government with the 
funds to make good its engagemients 
had been contracted at a very mgh rate 
of interest, yet the resources of the 
country had enabled its rulers to pay 
it with fidelity and exactness, and 
strengthened their credit with foreign 
states. The simple preservation of 
peace — a blessing so long unknown to 
France — had effected all these pro* 
digies, and worked wonders in the re- 
storation of the national industry. 
Agriculture, relieved from the wasting 
scourge of the conscripticm, had sen- 
sibly revived ; the husbandman every- 
where sowed in hope, reaped in safety ; 
and the benignity of Providence, which 
awarded a mvourable harvest in 1818 
and 1819, filled the land witii plente- 
ousness. Great improvements nad in 
many places been introduced into this 
staple branch of the national industry. 
The division of property, which always 
induces a great ucrease in the amount 
of labour applied to the cultivation, 
had not as yet been attended by its 
subsequent effect — an exhaustion of its 
productive powers ; and the six mil- 
lions of proprietors succeeded in ex- 
tracting a considerable increase of sab- 
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sistence from the fields. Kew and yalu- 1 
«ble trees had been planted in the 
woods ; and horticoltare, to which a 
lai^^e part of the country near the great 
towns was devoted, had made rapid 
strides by the introduction of the im- 
proved style of En^Ush gardening. 
Population had large^ advanced since 
the peace; but no want was erperi- 
;enced among the inhabitants. Com- 
merce had everywhere revived, latterly 
it had come to flourish to an extraof- 
•dinary degree. The animation on the 
roads in the interior, on the canals 
which conveyed merchandise, and in 
the seaport towns, proved how largely 
the means of consumption had increas- 
-ed among the inhabitants. 

8. The capital, in an especial man- 
ner, had shared in the general pros- 
perity, and gave unequivocal proof of 
its reality and extent. The concourse 
of strangers attracted by its celebrity, 
its monuments, its galleries, its thea- 
tres, and its other attractions, was im- 
mense ; and their great expenditure 
consoled the Parisians for the national 
reverses which had paved the way for 
their arrival. The Kussians and Eng- 
lish, their most formidable and perse- 
vering enemies, were in an especial 
manner conspicuous in this lucrative 
immigration. Under the influence of 
such extraordinary stimulants, Paris 
•exhibited an unwonted degree of afilu- 
-ence : the brilliant equipages and 
crowded streets bespoke the riches 
which were daily expended ; while the 
piles of splendid edifices arising on all 
aides exceeded anything previously wit- 
nessed in the brightest days of its his- 
tory, and added daily to the architec- 
tum beauties it presented. 



4. Statistical facts of unquestionab) 
correctness and convincing weight aj 
tested the reality and magnitude of thj 
change. The exports, imports, ai^ 
revenue of the country had all goneo 
increasing, and latterly in an accelej 
ated ratio. The imports, which in 181 
(the last year of Napoleon's reign) ha 
been only 199,467,660 francs, hi^ 
risen, in 1817, to 332,000,000, and 'i 
1821 they had advanced to 855,591,8^ 
francs. The exports also had rise 
considerably ; they had increased iroi 
422,000,000 to 464,000,000 francs^ 
The amount of revenue levied durii^ 
these years could not, by possibility, a\ 
ford a true index to the real state of tli 
country, from the enormous amoimtj 
the contributions to the allied powera 
but in those items in which an increaj 
was practicable, or which indicated il\ 
greater wellbeing of the people, th 
improvement was very conspicuoas. 9 
marked a resurrection of a country an 
advance of its social condition, in s 
short a period, had perhaps never bee 
witnessed ; and it is the more remarfi 
able, from its occurring immediatelj 
after such unprecedented misfortune^ 
and from the mere effect of an altera 
tion in the system and policy of Gov 
ernment 

5, Add to this, that France had no\j 
for the first time in its entire histod 
obtained the full benefit of representij 
tive institutions. The electors of tU 
Chamber of Deputies were few in mini 
ber — indeed, not exceeding 80,000 f(j 
the whole country— but they represent 
ed the national feelings so thorougbljj 
that their representatives in paili^ 
ment had not only got the entire coni 
mand of the State, but they expresse 



« 


Exports and 


Imports and Revenitb op France, prom 1815 to 1821. 


Yeurs. 


Importi. 
Fnnci^ 


Bzporta. 
PranciL 


Rerenue, 

Ordinary. 

¥nnca. 


Rerenue, 

Bxtntordlmury. 

Pnnct. 


Totel 

Rerenue. 

Pnuaca. 


1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1810 
1820 
1821 
1822 


109,467,661 
242,608,753 
832,374,693 
336,674,488 
294,548,286 
836,009,566 
865,591,857 
368,990,533 


422,147,776 
547,706,817 
464,049,887 
602,284,083 
460,232,224 
543,112,774 
460,788,843 
427,679,166 


729,154,571 
378,903,354 
899,813,624 
937,751,487 
896,386,818 
938,439,553 
928,616,668 
987,427,670 


147,163,661 

157,801,000 

370,498,896 

476,329,198 

41,271,966 

5,798,510 

7,436,491 

16,493,592 


876,318,232 

1,036,804,354 

1,270,812,550 

1,414,080,685 

936,658,784 

989,288,063 

985^663,049 

958,921,262 



^"-StatUtiqut de Ja France, Commerce Extirimr, p 9 ; Ibid., Administration PubligttCt 116, 121 
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k national wishes as faithfully as 
iht millions could have done. If 
ierewas anything to be condemned 
Bthe part of Govenunent, it was that 
hA yielded too rapidly and immedi- 
tely to the wishes of the people, what- 
Jet they were at the moment. The 
byalist reaction of 1816 ; the snbse- 
Bent leaning to Libersd institutions ; 
\Rcmp (Titat of September 5, 1816 ; 
K great creation of peers in MarcV 
B19, had all been done in conformity 
ith the wishes, and in obedience to 
le fierce demands, of the majority at 
lie time. Weak from the outset, in 
msequence of the calamitous circum- 
^ces under which it was first estab- 
Bhed, and deprived at length of all 
apport from external force, the Gov- 
nanent had no alternative throughout 
tet to conform, in every material step, 
t the national will, and for good or 
» evil inaugurate the people at once 
II the power of self-government. To 
ttch a length had this been carried, 
hat at the close of the period the king 
lad come to an entire rupture with his 
%alist supporters, and thrown him- 
elf without reserve into the arms of 
iteLiberalandanti-monarchical party. 
6. It might reasonably have been 
ixpected that these great concessions 
wold have conciliated the Constitu- 
lonal party, who were now not only 
a possession of the blessings of free- 
dom, but the sweets of office, and that 
ihey would have done their utmost to 
jQpport a Government which had con- 
ferred such advantages upon their 
puntry and themselves. Yet it was 
i^ the reverse. With every conces- 
sion made to them, their demands 
^higher, their exasperation became 
pater; the press was never so vio- 
j^t, the public effervescence so ex- 
™e, as when the Government was 
opposing the least resistance to the 
popular will ; and at length the danger 
pecame so imminent, from the increas- 
^^§ demands of the Liberals, and the 
raenwing aroect of the legislature, that 
tue kmg, from sheer necessity, and 
^^ch against his will, was driven into 
a change of system, and return to a 
Dionarchical administration. 
'• The new Ministry, appointed 



when the Liberals were in the ascend- 
ant, beins not altogether confident in 
their stability, and having come to an 
open rupture with the E^yalists, did 
everything in their power to increase 
their popularity, and conciliate the 
democratic party, upon whom they 
exclusively aependeo. Various mea- 
sures of great utility, and attended by 
the very best consequences, were set 
on foot, which have been felt as bene- 
ficial even to these times. To them 
we owe the first idea of an exhibition 
of the works of national industry, 
which was fixed for the 25th August 
1819, to be followed by a similar one 
every two years afterwards, and which 
was attended with such success that it 
gave rise, in its ultimate effects, to the 
magnificent Great Exhibition in Lou- 
don, in the year 1861. A Council- 
General of Agriculture was established, 
consisting of ten members, of whom 
the MinisibeT of the Interior was Pre- 
sident, which was to correspond with 
and direct affiliated societies all over 
the kingdom. In the choice of its 
members the most laudable impartial- 
ity was sho^m, and the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, the head of the Royal- 
ist nobility, was the first person on the 
list, followed by the Dukes of Choiseul 
and Liancourt, who were equally dis- 
tinguished by their opposition to the 
present Government A Council-Gen- 
eral of Prisons was established, and 
the attention of the philanthropist di- 
rected to the unhappy convicts, a class 
of sufferers who had been alike ne- 
glected amidst the declamations of the 
Republic and the glories of the Empire. 
To aid them in their philanthropic 
labour, a society was formed, under 
the direction of the Minister of the 
Interior, which, under the title of the 
" Royal Society of Prisons," was soon 
actively engaged with projects for the 
improvement of prison discipline and 
moral and religious instruction of the 
inmates. Great solicitude was evinced 
for the advancement of primary in- 
struction; and in no former period, 
either' of the Republic or the ^pire, 
had a greater number of improvements 
been effected in that important depart- 
ment of public instruction. Finally, 
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the attention of the Government was 
directed, in an especial manner, to the 
administration of j'ustice, and the nu- 
merous abuses which prevjEdled.in the 
delay generally incurred in bringing 
prisoners to trial ; and a circular issued 
by M. de Serres, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, deserves a place in history, from 
the admirable spirit which it breathes 
on a subject hitherto unaccountably 
neglected by all the parties who had 
been successively called to the helm of 
affairs.* 

8, At the same time, nearly the 
whole persons banished for their acces- 
sion to the conspiracy of the Hundred 
Days received permission to return to 
their country. Maret, Duke of Bas- 
sano, the principal author of that re- 
volt, obtained it, and after his return 
the same indulgence could scarcely be 
refused to inferior delinquents. The 
kiuff never refused forgiveness to any 
application from any of his Ministers; 
rarely to any ^spectable inferior ap- 
plication. By these means, in a few 
months nearly all the proscribed per- 
sons, excepting the actual regicides, 
had returned to their country, and 
these were so few in number, and for 
the most part so old and infirm, that 
their absence or presence, except as an 
example, and indicating the triumph 

* ** Des reclamations nombreuses ont sig- 
naU dans ces demiers temps divers abus dans 
rinstraction des Procedures criminelles. Ces 
plaintes peuvent n'dtre pas exemptes d'exa- 
gdration. II paratt cependant que plosieurs 
ne sont one trop fomiUes. Elles ont port6 
sur la facility, la l^ret^ mdme, avec laquelle 
sontfaites les arrestatlons. 2. Surunepro- 
lonsatton ou un application abusive de rln- 
teralction aux pi^renus de comipnniqner. 
3. Enfln, sur la negligence apport^ dans 
rinstruction des proces. Je crois done utile 
de letracer sur chacnn de ces points les 
pxincipes, k la strlcte application desqnels 
vous devez sans cesse rappeler les Frocureurs 
du Boi, les Jnges d'Instruction, et chacun 
des agents judiclaires qui vous sont subor- 
donn^ .... Attachez-vous 4 imprl- 
mer fortement cette r6rit6 aux Magistrats 
Instructeurs que la ifiUrUi dans les Injbrma- 
tiont est pour eux un devoir imp^rleux, et 
qu'ils se cnargentd*unegrande responsabilit^ 
lorsque, sans une ndcessit^ ^vidente, ils la 
prolongent an deli du temps sulBsant pour 
faire r^ler la Competence, et statner sur la 
Preconlsation en ConnaiBsance de Cause.'* 
—Ci-mdaire aux Pr^eU, 24th April 1819. 
Cireulairet aux Frifettt iL 271. 



or defeat of a principle, was almost 
equally an object of indifference. 

9. Notwitlistanding this indulgent 
administration, and substantial l^ne- 
fits conferred on France by. the Gov- 
ernment of the Restoration, it was 
daily becoming more unpopular, and 
the general discontent had now reached 
such a height as seriously to menace 
its existence. Tliree elections remained 
to complete tlie last renewal of the 
Chamber, and the persons elected, M. 
Daunou, Saint-Aiffnan, and Benjamin 
Constant, were all leaders of the ex- 
treme democratic party. Nor was the 
hostility to the Ministers confined to 
electoral contests. In the Chamber 
itself the most violent and systematic 
resistance was made to every proposal 
of the Government ; and every conces- 
sion they made, so far from disarming 
the opposition, only rendered it more 
virulent and persevering. The pre&s 
was never so violent ana undisguised 
in its attacks on the administration ; 
and to such a length did its hostility 
proceed, that before two months had 
elapsed from the coup cTitat creating 
sixty new peers in the democratic in- 
terest, Ministers found it necessary to 
bring forward a lasting law ]:egarding 
the press, to be a bridle on its excesses. 

10. Although this law was a great 
concession to the popular party, and 
placed , the liberty or the press upon 
a better ba^ than it had ever been 
since the Restoration gave freedom to 
France, it excited the most violent op- 
position in both Chambers and in the 
public press. It abolished the censor- 
ship — an immense step in the progress 
of real freedom — and declared that of- 
fences against the laws for restraining 
its excesses should be tried bv juries. 
This was evidently laying the only 
true foundation for entire freedom on 
this subject ; but the enactment which 
it also contained, that the proprietors 
of newspapers should find security to 
meet fines or claims of damages which 
nught be awarded a^inst them,^ve 
rise to the most violent opposition, 
both in the legislature and the public 
journals. " fiie press is strangled !'* 
was the universal cry ; *' give us back 
the censorship." Vet — ^markworthy 
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drcomstance — the proposal passed into 
J law; the lesistance was overcome; 
fif the whole journals, not one perished 
from inability to find caution ; but the 
Tiolence ana vehemence of the press 
became greater than ever. In truth, 
in an age of intelligence and strong 
political excitement, it is impossible 
to restrain the press ; and the enact- 
ments of the legislature, be they what 
they may, are of little consequence, 
for they ere long become a deaa letter. 
Iknaa the whole of the stormy discus- 
sion which took place on this subject, 
the Royalists took no part, confining 
themselves to the urgmg an amend- 
Bient, declaring offences against reli- 
gon punishable ; which was agreed to. 
ihey desired freedom of discussion as 
the only means of achieving their re- 
turn to power ; but they were ashamed 
of the allies who aided them at the 
moment in the attempt The project 
l^ssed ultimately into a law by a mino- 
rity of eighty-five, the numbers being 
ahundredand forty-three to fifty-eight ; 
and thus the Restoration might justly 
jjoast of having obtained for France the 
inestimable blessing of a real liberty of 
tile press, to which no approach ever 
m. been made during eitner the Re- 
volution or the Empire. 

11. A still more vehement debate 
took phice on a matter which was anxi- 
ously pressed on the king by the whole 
extreme Left of the Chamber, and all 
their supporters in the public press — 
viz., the general and unqualified re- 
tjffu of the proscribed persons. From 
the state of maturity to which .the 
pi^ject for the overthrow of the Bour- 
hons had arrived, this was a matter of 
very great importance ; for the exiles 
whom it was proposed to get back 
Jf ould be the very first to become its 
headers. The Ministers resisted the 
attempt to force such a measure upon 
the long ; they had some information 
^ to the danger which impended over 
the monarchy, and thought justly, 
that if the sovereign was driven into 
snch a general measure, it would take 
J^^Tiy all credit for acts of grace con- 
vened upon individuals. M. de Serres, 
^n this occasion, broke forth into an 



eloquent declamation, the termination 
of which made a great noise, and con- 
tributed, in an essential manner, to 
alienate the democratic leaders ft^nf 
tlie crown, and reveal the secret hos- 
tility with which they were actuated 
against it. 

12. *' In the petitions which have 
been presented," said M. de Serres, " it 
is particularly to be observed, that there 
is no question as to individuals exiled . 
for a tune under the law of 12th Jan- 
uary 1816, but of all the proscribed 
individuals in a mass. They include 
not only the regicides, but the family 
of Buonaparte himself. When the 
deplorable day of the 20th March 1815 
appeared, in the midst of the profound 
consternation of all good citizens, and 
the frantic joy of a few agitators; when, 
from the confines of Europe and Asia 
to the shores of the ocean, Europe ran 
to arms, and France was invaoed by 
millions of foreign soldiers ; when it 
was despoiled of its fortune, its monu- 
ments, and in danger of having its 
territory reft away, every one felt that 
the first duty of every good citizen was 
to defend the crown by severe measures 
against fresh a^essions. Then arose 
the question, whether the individuals 
who nad concurred in the vote for the 
death' of Louis XYI. should be removed 
from the French territory ; and every 
one knows with what perseverance 
the royal clemency stru^led against 
the proposition for their oanishment. 
Many men, known by their boundless 
devotion to the royal cause, and to 
the principles of a constitutional mon- 
archy, maintained that a universal 
and unqualified amnesty should be 
pronounced. But it was otherwise 
decided ; and bavins been so, the de- 
cision was irrevocable. The extreme 
^nerosity of the king might engage 
mdividuals to abstain from voting ; 
but when once the law was passed, it 
was evidently impossible, without do- 
ing violence to the strongest moral 
feeling without inflicti^ a fatal 
wound on the royal authonty in the 
eyes of France and Europe, to urge 
tne king to restore to the country the 
assassins of his brother, his lawfully 
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crowned predecessor. It is necessary, 
therefore, to make a distinction be- 
tween the individuals struck at by the 
'law of January 1816. In the irrevo- 
cable category should be placed the 
funily of Buonaparte and the r^cide 
voters. The rest are only exiled for a 
time. To conclude in one word — the 
regicides Tiever; as to those exiled for 
a time, entire confidence in the good- 
ness of the king." 

13. The expression used by M. de Ser- 
ies, jwmais (never), made an immense 
sensation. It at once separated the 
Extreme Left firom the Ministry^ and, 
by the exasperation which it produced, 
revealed their secret desi^s. So great 
was the ferment that, m the report 
of his speech in the Moniteur, it was 
deemed necessary to add a qualifying 
expression, to the effect that, although 
the regicides could never claim a re- 
turn, fiiey might hope for it from the 
clemency of the king, in consideration 
of age and infirmities.* But this quali- 
fication produced no impression. The 
unqualined words had been spoken by 
the minister in his place in tne Cham- 
ber, and were taken as a decisive in- 
dication of the intentions of Govern- 
ment. The exasperation of the ex- 
treme Liberals, accordingly, continued 
unabated, and was so strongly ex- 
pressed in the contemporary journals 
m their interest, that both M. de Serres 
and M. Decazes began to hesitate in 
regard to the possibility of carrying 
on the government by the support of 
such allies. A schism, attended in the 
end with important effects, was begin- 
ning in the Cabinet, and to this period 
is to be referred the commencement of 
an alteration in the sentiments of the 
leading members of administration, 
which ultimately led to a change of 
government. 

14. Open war being now declared be- 
tween the Government and the Libe- 
ral press, and all restraints upon the 
latter being taken away by the re- 
moval of the censorship, there was no 
end to the violence with which Mini- 

* "A r^rd des r^cides Jamais, sauf, 
comme je Tai dit, les toldrances accordees par 
la cidmence da roi ^ V&ge et aux inflrmites." 
—Moniieur, Hay 18, 1819; Ann. Hist, ii 230. 



sters were assailed by the democrati< 
party. All that they had done wi 
forgotten; what it was feared the; 
would do alone was considered. Thi 
coup d^etat, which had changed th( 
Electoral Law, and promised soon t^ 
give them the command of the Cham 
bers — ^the creation of peers, which had 
already given them a majority ia the 
upper cmimber — ^were never once men] 
tioned: the word "jamais" alone re^ 
sounded in every ear. The most \m\ 
bounded benefits conferred on tbeii 
country and themselves were foigotteij 
in the denial of an amnesty to a fe^ 
hoary Jacobins, stained with every 
atrocitv which could disgrace hmnan< 
ity. Three-fourths of the public presi 
was leagued together a^sainst the Gov- 
ernment, and poured forth its venom 
daily with a vigour and talent which 
bore down all opposition. The Cmiri 
rier, which was supported by the Doc- 
trinaire party, and adorned by the 
talents of M. Guizot, Royer-CoUard, 
and Kerratry, proved in this strife nd 
match for tne ConstittUionTielf which 
then first attained its immense circu- 
lation, and in which M. Thiers was 
beginning his eventful career. The 
Royalist journals, in which M. Chat- 
eaubriand and Hyde Neuville exerted 
their talents, were suppoiled with 

greater genius and eloquence than m 
iberal, and strongly confirmed the 
minority, which agreed with them iq 
their opinion of the present downward 
progress of things ; but their voices 
were those of a minority only of thfl 
entire population. The majority, up] 
on the whole, was decidedly with the 
Liberals, and they were more vehe 
ment in their attacks on their owi^ 
Government than they had been oi 
the Royalist administration. A popu 
lar party which is suspected of an in- 
tention of stopping in the career ol 
concession, soon becomes the object 
of more inveterate hostility than that 
which had always opposed it. 

15. As these ulcerated feelings arose 
from disappointed ambition rather than 
patriotic feeling, they were in no dei 
gree abated by the general prosperity 
which prevailed, and whi<5i proved 
how much, as a whole, the Govern 
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ment of the Restoration had deserved 
the support and affections of the coun- 
try. The budget of 1819 presented a 
striking and most gratifying contrast 
to those which had preced^ it, and 
prored the immensity of the relief 
which the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
md the evacuation of the territory, 
iad procured for the French nation.* 
The estimated expenses of the year 
vera only 889,200,000 francs, being a 
reduction of nearly 300,000,000 francs 
from those of the preceding year, which 
had amounted to 1,154,000,000 francs. 
In the expense of the year, indepen- 
dent of the cessation of the payments 
to the Allies, there was a reduction of 
15,000,000 francs. The Government 
had good reason to congratulate itself 
upon the exposition of its financial 
situation: nothing nearly so favour- 
able had been presented since the Re- 
volution ; for here was a reduction of 
il2,000,000 a-year, effected, not by 
contributions exacted from other coun- 
tries, or any reduction in the national 
armaments, but simply by successful 
diplomatic arrangements with foreign 
states, and the moderation on the part 
of their rulers which the policy of the 
French Government had inspired. 
i 16. All eyes, in the autumn of this 
ijear, were fixed on the annual election 
ifor filling up the fifth of the Chamber, 
which by law was vacated and renewed 
«very season. Alreadv the evils of 
these annual elections nad come to be 
aeverely felt; and the expression of 
the approach of the "Electoral Fever" 
had become as common as, in after 
days, that of the approach of the 
cholera was to be. Ministers felt 
strouffly the importance of the ensu- 
jJDg election, and exerted themselves 
: to the utmost to gain popularity be- 



fore it came on. The king visited fre- 
quency the magnificent exhibition of 
tne productions of native industry, 
which was held in the Louvre, and 
was prodigal of those flattering ex- 
pressions of which he was so accom- 
plished a master : not a manufacturer 
witiidrew without believing that he 
had captivated the royal taste. Crosses 
of the Legion of Honour were profusely 
bestowed, but yet with discernment 
and without regard to party ; and the 
circulars to the prefects earnestly incul- 
cated the utmost lenity in prosecution 
of offenders, and diligence in encou- 
raging every object of social improve- 
ment. The prosecution of the assas- 
sins of Marshal Brune was authorised, 
if they could be discovered ; the p'o- 
scribed returned in crowds from Bel- 
gium ; while, to conciliate the Royal- 
ists, the concordat with the court of 
Rome was modified ; bulls were given 
to the new French bishops ; and the sa- 
cred ceremonies frequently announced 
the installation of a new bishop in his 
diocese. A million of francs (£40, 000) 
was devoted to the establishment of 
new parish priests; while, to evince 
their impartiality, three new Protest- 
ant ministers were endowed at the 
same time with the Catholic bishops ; 
and the presidents of the electoral col- 
leges were all chosen from the Centre 
of the Assembly, and taken from men 
of moderation and respectability. 

17. It was all in vain ; and the elec- 
tions of 1819, which had an important 
effect on the destinies of the monarchy, 
afford another example of the truth 
exemplified by so many passages of 
contemporary nistory — that in periods 
of excitement, when the passions are 
violently roused, moderate men are 
assailed on both sides, and it is the 



The budget of 1819 stood thus :— 



Interest of public debt, . 


Francs. 
282,000,000 


Civil list and royal family, 


34,000,000 


Foreign Affairs, 


8,000,000 


Justice, 


17,400,000 


Interior, 


102,700,000 


War, 


192,760,000 


Marine, 


45,200,000 


Miscellaneous, 


267,000,000 



— ilnnnoire Histwiqiiie, ii. 16L 



889,210,000, or £85,450,000 
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extremes on either who alone prove 
successful. All that the king and the 
ministers had done for the Liberal 
party — and it was not a little — went 
for nothing ; or rather, they only en- 
couraged them to rise in their de- 
mands, and return representatives who 
vrould extort what they wished from 
the Government. The Royidists in 
many places coalesced with them to 
throw out the ministerial candidates : 
their journals openly advised them to I 
do so, inculcating the doctrine, ** Bet- 
ter the Jacobins than the Ministerial- 
ists ; for the Jacobins will bring mat- 
ters to a crisis." In truth, however, 
the crisis was nearer than they ima- 
gined, and it was brought on very 
much by their policy. Five-and- 
thirty extreme Liberals were returned, 
fifteen Ministerialists, and only four 
Royalists. Among those whom the 
Liberals returned were General Foy, 
the most distin^ished popular orator 
of the Restoration, and two extreme 
Jacobins, whose appearance in the re- 
turned lists excited universal conster- 
nation — M. Lambrecht, and the Abb^ 
GiU^GOiRE, the Jacobin and constitu- 
tional bishop of Blois, whose name was 
identified with several of the worst acts 
of the Convention. 

18. The Abbe Gregoire, who had left 
the Church of Rome during the Revo- 
lution, and received in return from 
the civil authorities the bishopric of 
Blois, had not actually voted for the 
death of Louis XVI., having been ab- 
sent on a mission at the time ; but he 
had ffiven several subsequent votes, 
which evinced his approval of that 
great legislative mura^r. His lan- 
^age had always been violent and 
mmieasured against royalty and the 
Bourbons; and no one Jiad spread 
brief sarcastic sayings against them 
more widely, or done mot<e to iiyure 
their cause with the great body of the 
people, with whom stinging epithets 
or bold assertions often prevail more 
than sound argument or truth in the 
statement of mcts. A mute senator 
under the Empire, he had possessed 
good sense enough to abstain from 
joining in the movement which fol- 
lowed the return of Kapoleon from 
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Elba, which prevented his being in- 
cluded in the sentence of banishment 
pronounced against those concerned in 
that event, and paved the way for his 
return as a member of the Chamber of^ 
Deputies. He had never been wholly 
faithless to the cause of Christianity, 
though he had to that of the court of 
Rome, in whose service he had been ; 
and there were many worse men in the 
Convention. But it was impossible to 
find one more personally obnoxious to 
the Bourbons, or whose return was 
considered a more decided triimiph by^ 
the party which aimed at their over- ^ 
thix>w. 

19. General Foy, a far nobler and 
superior character, though not so much ^ 
dreaded at the time, proved a much 
more formidable enemv in the end to 
the Government of the Restoration. 
Bom at Havre in 1775, he had early- 
served under Dimiourier, Pichegru, 
and Dampierre in the legions of the 
Revolution. Subsequently he was U 
wounded by the side of Desaix, in one 
of the campaigns in Germany ; and he 
served under Massena in the campaign 
of Zurich in 1799. He early evinced, ^ 
however, an independent spirit, and 
devoted his leisure hours, in the in- 
tervals of his campaigns, to the study 
of law and social questions. He re- 
fused to sign the servile addresses 
which were sent by the troops with 
whom he acted to Napoleon, fell, in 
consequence, under the imperial dis- | 
pleasure, and was sent to Spain to I 
expiate Ms offence in the dreadful ' 
campaigns in that country. To this j 
circumstance we owe his veiy interest- J 
ing account of the early campaigns in ^ 
that memorable war. He joined the 
Bourbons in 1814 ; but, mthout being 
implicated, like so many others, in 
the revolt of 1815, he hastened to the 
scene of danger when the indepen- 
dence of France was menaced; and 
none combated with more gallantry 
both at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo. 
In 1815 he returned to private life, on. 
the disbanding of the army, and em- ^ 
ployed his leisure hours in writing the j 
annals of his campaigns. i 

20. The only man in the Chamber 
who, on the Ministerial side, was cap* 
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jritle of balancing the power of General 
loy on the Liberal, was M. de Ser- 
fES. He was in every sense a very 
painent man, and seemed to have in* 
ierited the spirit of Mirabean without 
)^g stained by his vices, and en- 
lightened by experience and subse- 
bent events. He was fitted by na- 
pre, if any man was, to have brought 
ibut the marriage of the hereditary 
monarchy with the liberty of the Re- 
flation, which that great man, in the 
dose of his career, endeavoured to ef- 
fect, but which his own violence at 
QLat period had contributed to render 
bpossible. A Rovalist by descent, 
bom on 12th March 1776, of a noble 
koiily in Lorraine, he had, in the first 
instance, served with the other emi- 
jrants in the army of the Prince of 
!Cond6 against the Revolution. But 
lis inclination led him to peaceful 
Itadies rather than warlike pursuits, 
imd he returned to France on occasion 
of Napoleon's amnesty in 1801, and 
began nis studies for the bar. Such, 
lowever, at that period, from long re- 
tideiice abroad, was his ignorance of 
las own language, that he required to 
ftndyit as a foreign tongue. He made 
JBis debut at the provincial bar of Metz, 
^d in a few years had distinguished 
^mself so much that in 1811 Napoleon 
[appointed him public prosecutor there, 
ttid soon after ^resident of the Impe- 
nal Court at Hamburg. In that sit- 
aation he remained till 1814, when, 
having declared his adhesion to the 
Bourbons on the fall of Napoleon, he 
vas appointed President of the Royal 
Court at Colmar, a situation which he 
lield when he was named deputy for 
tkt depMtment in 1815. With that 
commenced his parliamentaiy and min- 
isterial career. 

21. His principles at first were Roy- 
alist from birth and early impressions, 
and he was of a religious disposition ; 
but when his reason was fully deve- 
loped, his opinions inclined to the 
^Libend side, and then he readily fell 
^to the alliance of the Royalist Libe- 
^ of whom M. Decazes was the 
lead, and which Louis XVIII. adopt- 
^ as the basis of his government. He 
■*as more remarkable for the power of 



his eloquence, and the commanding 
flow of his oratory, than the consis- 
tency of his political conduct. His 
soul was ardent, his imagination ridi, 
his words impassioned, nis elocution 
clear and emphatic. He was thus the 
most powerful debater, the most bril- 
liant orator on the ministerial side, 
and was put forward by them on all 
important occasions as their most va- 
luable supporter. Such was the force 
of his language, and the generous libe- 
rality of his sentiments, that he not 
only never failed to command general 
attention, but often to elicit the warm- 
est applause from both sides of the 
Chamber — an intoxicating but danger- 
ous species of homage, to which the 
consistency of more than one veiy 
eminent man, on both sides of the 
Channel, has fallen a sacrifice. His 
previous life and known principles 
still obtained for him the applause of 
the Royalists, while the newborn libe- 
rality of his sentiments extorted the 
cheers of the Liberals on the left. 
Thus his parliamentary influence at 
the moment was extensive — ^more so, 
perhaps, than that of any other man ; 
out it was not likely to be durable. 
Mere talent, how great soever, will 
not long secure the suffrages of any 
body of men, least of all of an assem- 
bly in which ambition is the ruling 
principle of action in the great major- . 
ity. Both sides applaud him so long 
as both hope to gam him, but when 
his decision is once taken, the party 
which he has abandoned becomes his 
bitterest enemy. Wisdom of thought 
and consistency of conduct, though 
often exposed to obloquy at the time, 
are the only secure foimdation for last- 
ing fame, because they alone can lead 
to a course upon which time will stamp 
its approval 

22. The result of the elections, and 
in an especial manner the return of 
the Abbe Gr^goire, acted like a clap of 
thunder on Louis XVIII. and M. De- 
cazes, to whose Electoral Law it was 
obviously to be ascribed. It was no 
longer possible to shut their eyes to the 
danger. Every successive election, 
since the coup d^€tat of September 6^ 
1816, had proved more unfavourable 
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than the preceding ; and the last had 
turned out so disaistrouSy both in the 
^neral results and the character of the 
individuals returned, that not a doubt 
could remain that the next would give 
a decided majority in the Chamber to 
the declared enemies of the Bourbon 
family. Immense was the sensation 
which these untoward results produced 
at the Tuileries ; and the evidence of 
facts was now too clear and convincing 
for the king any loneer to shut lus eyes 
to the inferences deducible from them. 
On the evening of the day when intelli- 
gence had been received of the return 
of the Abbe Gr^goire, the Count d*Ar- 
tois thus addressed Louis : "Well, my 
brother, you see at last whither they 
are leading you." "I know it, my 
brother," replied the king, softening 
his voice, and in an under-tone, ''I 
know it, and will provide against it." 
Confidence was by these words im- 
mediately re-established between the 
heir-apparent and the throne. A long 
and cordial conversation ensued be- 
tween the two brothers, in the course 
of which it was a^ed that an Electoral 
Law which had mduced such a succes- 
sion of defeats to the Oovemment, and 
insults to the throne, evidently re- 
quired to be altered. The very same 
evening M. Decazes received orders to 
prepare a new electoral bill. The min- 
ister saw that his master's mind was 
made up, and at once agreed to do so. 
M. de »erres, whose early preposses- 
sions and imaginative turn of mmd in- 
clined him to the same side, and even 
to magnify the approaching dangers, 
readily fell into the same views, and M. 
Portal, the Minister of Marine, adopted 
them also. On the other hand, the 
President, Greneral DessoUes, General 
Gouvion St-Cyr, War Minister, and 
Baron Louis, the Finance Minister, 
were decidedly in favour of the existing 
system ; so that the Cabinet was divid- 
ed on the subject, as well as the country. 
23. When a division had taken place 
in the Cabinet on so vital a subject as 
the Electoral Law, it was impossible 
that it could be adjusted without a 
change in the composition of the Min- 
istry. The king and M. Decazes, aware 
of tne danger of showing symptoms of 
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division in Hieir own camp, in preseno 
of an enterprisingand insatiable enemy 
made ffreat efforts to avert the rupturej 
and laboured hard to convince the Lib, 
eral members of the administration 
that no change involving principle wa^ 
contemplatec^ but only such a modifi' 
cation m details as circumstances had 
rendered necessary. But the ministers 
adverse to a change stood firm, and re- 
solved to resign rather than enter into 
the proposed compromise. On the othei 
hand, the king was fortified in his view 
of the case by the accession of M. Pas* 
quier, who laid before him a very able 
memoir, in which the dangers of the 
present law were clearly pointed out, 
and its further maintenance was shown 
to be inconsistent with the existence of 
the monarchy. The Liberal journal 
made aware of the danger of their chiefs, 
sounded the alarm in the loudest pos- 
sible notes, and praised General Des- 
soUes, General Gouvion St-Cyr, and 
Baron Louis to the skies, as the sole 
patriotic ministers, and the only ones- 
who had the interest of the people and 
the support of the national liberties 
really at heart. But it was all in vain. 
The king's mind was made up : the 
danger was too obvious and pressing to 
be any longer disregarded ; and as n<> 
compromise was found to be practi- 
cable, the result was a great and impor- 
tant change in the Ministry. M. De- 
cazes was sent for by the kin^, and 
declared President of the Coimcu. He 
reserved for himself the situation of 
Minister of the Interior, for which his 
talents and habits peculiarly qualified 
him. M. Pas^uier was appointed Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs ; (Jeneral La- 
tour-Maubourg, Minister at War ; and 
M. Roy, Finance Minister. 

24. It was comparatively a matter 
of little difficulty to make a change in 
the Ministry, but it was not so easy to 
see how the alteration was to be sup- 
ported in the Chamber, or rendered 
palatable to the public press, in both 
of which Liberal principles were in the 
ascendant. Everything depended on 
the Centre of the Assembly, and to se- 
cure its support the new Cabinet Min- 
isters had been taken &om its ranks ; 
and to gain time for the x^rties to 
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urange themselves, the opening of the 
Chambers was adjoomed to the 29th 
November. But meanwhile, both the 
journals and the pamphleteers on the 
Liberal side, now freed from the re- 
straints of the censorship, commenced 
a war to the knife with the new Min- 
istry. M. Decazes, so recently the ob- 
ject of general idolatry as long as he 
headed the movement, was, as usual 
in such cases, instantly asauled with 
the most virulent reproaches. Nor 
were publications awanting of a higher 
stamp, and which had greater weight 
with persons of thought and reflection. 
In particular, M. de Stael, son of the 
illustrious authoress, in a pamphlet of 
great ability, defended the contemplat- 
ed change in the Electoral Law, pointed 
out the evils of the existing system, 
and pro|)osed to remedy them, by the 
duplication of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, elections by airondissements and 
chief places, and a renewal of the en- 
tire Chamber every five years, instead 
of the annual renewal of a fifth. The 
Doctrinaires, including M. de Stael, 
M. Goizot, and M. de Broglie, tendered 
their powerful support to uie new Cabi- 
net, demanding only, as a guarantee 
for its sincerity, two portfolios, one for 
M. Royer-Comrd, and one for M. de 
Broglie or M. de Barante. 

25. The king's speech, at the open- 
ing of the Chamber on November 29, 
gave tokens of the apprehensions with 
which the royal mmd was inspired, 
and of the change of policy which was 
in contemplation. ^'In the midst,'* 
said he, "of the general prosperity, 
and surrounded by so man^ circum- 
stances calculated to inspire confi- 
dence, there are just grounds for appre- 
hension which niingfo with our hopes, 
and demand our most serious attention. 
A vague but real disquietude has seized 
every mind ; pleased with the present, 
every one asks pledges for its duration : 
the nation enjoys, in a very imperfect 
way, the fruits of legal government and 
^ peace ; it fears to see them reft from 
it by the violence of faction ; it is ter- 
rified by the too undisguised expres- 
sion of its designs. These fears and 
wishes point to the necessity of some 
additional guarantee for repose and 



tranquillity. Impressed with these 
ideas, I have reverted to the subject 
which has so much occupied my 
thoughts, which 1 wish to realise, but 
whi(£ requires to be matured by ex- 
perience and enforced by necessity 
before it is carried into execution. 
Founder of the Cluurter, to which are 
attached the whole interests of my peo- 
ple and my fieunily, I feel that if there 
is any amelioration which these great 
interests require, and which should 
modify^ some regulating fonns connect- 
ed with the Charter, in order the better 
to secure its power and action^ it rests 
witii me to propose it. The moment 
has come when it is necessary to fortify 
the Chamber of Deputies, and with- 
draw itfrom the annual action of party, 
by securing it a longer endurance, and 
one more m conformity with the in- 
terests of public order and the exterior 
consideration of the State. It is to 
the devotion and eneigy of the two 
Chambers, and their cordial co-opera- 
tion with my Government, that I look 
for the means of saving the public 
liberties firom licence, confirming the 
monarchy, and giving to all the mter- 
ests guaranteed by the Charter the en- 
tire security which we owe to it" 

26. It was impossible that words 
could announce more explicitly a 
change of policy adopted by the king 
and the Grovemment ; but the result 
of the first division in the Chamber 
proved that the Extreme Left, reduced 
to itself could not disturb its move- 
ments, and that, if the Centre support- 
ed Ministers, tiiey would be able to 
carry through their measures. In the 
division for the president, M. Lafitte, 
who had all the extreme Liberal 
strength, had only sixty-five votes, 
while M. Ravez, who was supported 
by the Centre and Right, had a hun- 
dred and five, and M. de YillMe b^ 
Ihe Right alone, seventy-five. This 
sufficiently proved where the majority 
was to be found ; but that it could not 
be relied on to support any change in 
the Electoral Law was proved by the 
division on the address, on which 
Ministera were defeated by a minority 
of one, the numbera being a hundred 
and eight to a hundred and seven. The 
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new address, drawn up by the commis- 
sion which the majonty had nominat- 
ed, bore, "Why weaken our hopes, 
and the cabnness of our felicity, by 
unnecessary fears ? The laws are every 
day meeting with an easy execution ; 
nowhere is the public tranquiUiiy dis- 
turbed ; but it IS no doubt true that a 
vague disquietude has taken possession 
of the public mind, and the factions, 
which attempt no concealment of their 
projects and their hopes, endeavour to 
corrupt public opinion, and thej would 
plunge us into licentiousness, m order 
to destroy our liberties." 

27. It was too true that the factions 
made no attempt to conceal their pro- 
jects, and the impunity with which 
they were permitted to carry them on 
in face of day afforded the clearest 
proof of the weakness of the Govern- 
ment. The following account of the 
secret associations at this time in Paris, 
and of their designs, is given by a dis- 
tinguished writer, who himself has 
since been, for a brief season, their 
principal leader. "At ihis period," 
says Lamartine, "the Opposition, ob- 
liged to avoid the light of day, took 
refuge in secret societies. The spirit 
of conspiracy insinuated itself into 
them, under the colour of Liberal opin- 
ions. Public associations were formed, 
to defend, by all legal means, the lib- 
erty of thought, of opinion, and of the 
press. MM. de Lafayette, d'Argen- 
son, Lafitte, Benjamin Constant, Gev- 
audeau, Mechin,Gassicourt, de Broglie, 
and otiiers, impressed the course of 
public action. M. de Lafayette, in 
his hdtel, held meetings of still more 
secret and determined committees. 
Every defensive arm gained by the 
existmg institutions to public freedom, 
became, in their hands, an aggressive 
arm for the purposes of conspiracv. 
Secret correspondences were establish- 
ed between the persons proscribed at 
Brussels and the malcontents in Paris. 
They spoke openly of changing the 
dynasty. The King of the NetherUnds, 
it was said, secretly favoured their pro- 
jects, and hoped to elevate his house 
on the ruins of the Bourbons. Nego- 
tiations were attempted between Qie 
Prince of Orange, the proscribed per- 



sons, and Lafayette. The threads < 
the conspiracy extended into G«rmanj 
Italy, Spain, Piedmont, and Naples 
The spirit of freedom which had rou^ 
ed Europe against Napoleon, seein 
itself menaced in France, everywheil 
prepared to defend itself. Carbonas 
ISM was oi^ganised in Italy, revolution 
ary liberty at Cadiz, and a genera 
union in the universities of Germany 
One of the young members of that seel 
the student Sand, assassinated, in col< 
blood, Eotzebue, who formerly enjoye< 
an extensive popularity, but who wa 
supposed to be sold to Kossia. 

28. A full account of the importani 
changes which these efforts made ii 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, has already 
been given; but their influence waS 
sreat and decided on the measures ol 
Government at Paris. It was no longei! 
a question, whether the Electoral I^^ 
should be modified — the only x>oip^ 
was, to what extent. The Cabinet, in 
conjunction with M. de Broglie, M. 
Guizot, M, Villemain, and the Doctrin- 
aires, drew up a bill, the heads of 
which were— 1st, That the Chamber 
should be renewed entire every five or 
seven years, and not a fifth every year 
as at present ; 2d, That the number of 
its members should be considerably 
augmented ; 3d, That the colleges of 
arrondissement as they now stood 
should be broken into smaller divisions. 
The Doctrinaires agreed to support 
this bill with their whole weight from 
the Centre of the Chamber, and it was 
hoped it would pass. But great delay 
took place in adjustiiur the details, and 
the Liberals took advantage of the 
time thus gained to rouse the country 
against the Government. Petitions 

Xinst the Ministers were got up in 
quarters, and the violence of the 
press exceeded anything ever witness- 
ed since the days of the Convention. 
In vain were prosecutions instituted 
against the delinquents : the juries, in 
the face of the clearest evidence, con- 
stantly acquitted the persons brought 
before the tribunals. Caulaincoart 
openly saluted Napoleon as Emperor 
in his writings, and Beranger lent to 
his cause the fascination of genius and 
the charms of poetry. The intelligence 
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l<laily received of the progress of the 
revolutioii in Spain, and the fermenta- 
tion in Germany and Italy, added to 
the general excitement ; and the Na- 
lK)leonists, deeming the realisation of 
Iheir hopes approaching, everywhere 
itmck tne chora which still vihrated 
so powerfully in the hearts of the 
f lench ; and the mighty image of the 
Emperor, long banished from the lips, 
but treasured in the hearts of men, 
again seemed to arise in gloomy magni- 
ficence on the extreme verge of the 
distant ocean. 

29. The project ultimately agreed 
on for the modification of the Electoral 
Law was one founded in wisdom, and 
Thich, by providing a remedy against 
the great danger of the existing system 
—the unifonn representation, and con- 
sequent preponderance of one single 
class in society — ^promised to establish 
it in France on the only basis on which 
|it, can ever be beneficial or of long 
duration in an old and mixed commu- 
nity. It obtained the concurrence 
both of the BoyaUsts and the Doctrin- 
aires. It was agreed that the Chamber 
of Deputies was to be composed of 430 
members, instead of 260, the present 
number — 258 beiujg returned by the 
colleges of arrondissements, and l72 
by the colleges of departments. The 
colleges of arrondissements were to 
appoint the electors of thg colleges of 
departments among those who paid 
1000 francs (£40) of annual taxes; 
the half of aU taxes, to make up the 
quota, was to be of land-tax; the 
elections were to be made by inscrip- 
tions on a bulletin ; the 172 depart- 
mental deputies were to be elected 
immediately ; the Chamber to go on 
"vdthout renewal in any part for seven 
years. The material thing in this pro- 
posed law was, that a differemt class of 
electors was introduced for the colle^ 
of departments — ^viz., persons paymg 
1000 francs of annual taxes, instead of 
300, which constituted the franchise 
^at present. 

30. The project no sooner got wind 
than the Liberals sounded the alarm. 
The violence of the press became in- 
supportable. Assassination was open- 
ly recommended ; Brutus and Cassius, 



Sand and Carlisle, Riego and Quiroga 
the leaders of the Spanish revolution, 
were lauded to the skies as the first of 
patriots. In a pamphlet by Saint- 
Simon it was asserted that the murder 
of the King^ of the Duke d'AngoulSme, 
and the Duke dc Berri, would be less to 
be deplored than that of the humblest 
mechanic, because persons could more 
easily be found to act the part of 
princes than of common workmen. 
But, dangerous as these publications 
were,all attempts to check them proved 
entirely nugatory ; for neither weight 
of evidence nor magnitude of delin- 
quence had the slightest effect in in- 
ducing the juries to convict. "Hie 
contest ere long assumed the most 
virulent aspect ; the Government and 
Eoyalists felt that they had no chance 
of saving the monarchy but by a change 
in the Electoral Law ; and the libends 
and revolutionists were resolute to pre- 
vent, at all hazards, any change in the 
present law, which promised so soon 
to subvert it. 

31. These open incitements to assas- 
sination were not long of leading to the 
desired result ; and a deplorable event 
plunged the royal family and Royalists 
m gnef, and caused such consternation 
in the general mind as for a time made 
the balance incline in favour of con- 
seiTative principles. The Duke db 
Bebui, second son of the Count d* Ar- 
tois, had now become the chief hope of 
the royal family, because it was from 
him alone that a continuance of the 
direct line of succession could be looked 
for. This circumstance had given an 
importance to his position, and an inte- 
rest in his fate, which could not other- 
wise have belonged to it. He was 
more gifted in heart and disposition 
than in external advantages. Hisfigore 
was short, his shoulders broad, hislips 
thick, his nose retroussS; everyUung 
in his appearance indicated a gay and 
sensual, rather than an intellectual 
and magnanimous disposition. But 
the sweetness of his smDe, and the cor- 
diality of his manner, revealed the na- 
tive benevolence of his disposition, and 
speedily won every heart among those 
who approached him. He had, in an 
undiminished degree, the hereditary 
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courage of his race, and had sighed all 
his life for a share of the mUitaury fame 
which surrounded his country in a halo 
of glory, but from which his unfortu- 
nate position as a prince of the exiled 
family, and in arms aeainst his compa- 
triots, necessarily excluded him. Ue 
was not free from the foibles usual in 
princes in whom luxury has enhanced 
and idleness has afforded room for the 
gratification of the passions ; but he 
caused them to be forgotten by the gen- 
erous qualities with which they were 
accompanied. Constant in love, faith- 
ful in friendship, eager for renown, 
thirsting for arms, if he had not ac- 
quired military fame, it was not owing 
to any lack of ambition to prove him- 
self the worthy descendant of Henry 
lY., but to the circumstances of his 
destiny, which had condemned him to 
inaction. 

32. Being the youngest of the princes 
of the blo(M, he came to play a more 
important part on the Restomtion. He 
was the bridge of communication be- 
tween the pacific family of the Bour- 
bons and the army ; and being himself 
passionately attached to the career of 
arms, he took to the soldiers as his 
natural element. He anxiously culti- 
vated the friendship of the marshals, 
the generals, the officers — even the 
private soldiers attracted a lar^ share 
of his attention ; and before his career 
was cut short by the hand of an as- 
sassin, he had already made great pro- 
gress in their affections. On uie return 
of Napoleon from Elba, he was invested 
with the command of the army which 
was assembled round Paris ; and when 
the retreat to Flanders was resolved 
on, he commanded the rearguard, and 
by his personal courage and good con- 
duct succeeded in escorting his precious 
charge in safety to the frontier, with- 
out &ving shed the blood of a French- 
man. At Bethune he advanced alone 
against a resiment of cavalry, and by 
ma intrepidbearing imposed upon them 
submission. On the return to Paris 
after "Waterloo, he continued his mili- 
tary habits, and many haypy expres- 
sions are recorded of his, which strongly 
moved the hearts of the soldiers. He 
had been very kindly received by the 



inhabitants of lisle, on the retreat to- 
Ghent ; and having been sent ther& 
after the second R^oration, the mu- 
tual transports were such, that on 
leaving them he said, ** Henceforth it 
is between us for life and death." At 
the barracks in Paris, having one day 
fallen into conversation •with, a veteran 
of the Imperial army, he asked him 
why the soldiers loved Napoleon so- 
much ? ' * Because he always led us to- 
victonr, * * was the reply. * * It was not 
veiy difficult to do so with men such 
as you," was the happy rejoinder of 
the prince, which proved that, besides 
the spirit, he had in some degree the 
felicity of expression of Henry IV. 

33. On the 28th Marchl816, a mes- 
sage from the king to both Chambers 
announced that the Duke de Berri was 
about to espouse Caroline Maby, 
eldest daughter of the heir to the crown 
of Naples — an event which was hailed 
wilh every demonstration of joy both 
by the legislature and the people of 
lYance. The Chambers spontaneously 
made him a gift of 1,500,000 franco 
(£60,000) ; but he declared he would 
only accept to consecrate it to the 
departments which had suffered most 
during the dreadful scarcity of that 
year — a promise which he religiously 
performed. The marriage proved an 
auspicious one. The young princess 
won every heart by the el^ance of her 
person and ike engaging uveliness ot 
her manner ; and mQ soon gave proof 
that the direct line of succession was 
not likely to fail while her husband 
lived. The two first children of the 
marriage, the eldest of whom was a 
prince, died in early infancy ; but the 
third, Princess Mary, who afterwards 
became Duchess of Parma, still sur- 
vived ; and the princess had been three 
montlis enceirUe when the hand of an 
assassin deprived her of her husband, 
and induced a total change in the pro- 
spects and destinies of France. Never 
were severed married persons more ten- 
derly attached, or on whose mutual 
safety more important consequences to 
the world were dependent. 

34. There lived at Paris at that time 
a man of the name of Louvel, whose 
biography is only of interest as indi' 
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eating by what steps, and the indiil* 
gence of what propensities, and what 
opinions, men are conducted to the 
most atrocious crimes. He had been 
bom at Versailles, in 1787, of humble 
' |)arents, who made their bread by sell- 
ing small- wares to the retainers of the 
palace. The first rudiments of educa- 
tion, if education it could be called, 
were giyen him amidst the fetes of the 
Convention, where re^cides were cele- 
brated as the first of patriots, and the 
operatic worship of the theophilan- 
thropists, where uniyersal liberation 
from restraint was preached as the ob- 

, vious dictate and intention of nature. 

' Solitary in his disposition, taciturn in 

' bis habits, he reyolyed these ideas in 
bis mind without revealing them to 
any one, and they fermented so in his 
bosom that when Louis XYIII. landed 
at Calais, in 1814, he endeaToured 
to get to the pier to assassinate him 
the instant he set foot on the soil of 
France. For several years after, he 

, was so haunted bv the desire to become 
ft regicide, or at least signalise himself 
by the mmder of a prince, that he 
was forced to move from place to place, 
to give a temporary distraction to his 
mind ; and he went repeatedly to St 
Germain, St Cloud, and Fontainebleau 
toseek an opportunity of doing so. He 
was long disappointed, and had ho- 
vered about the opera for many nights, 
when the Duke de Berri was there, in 
hopes of finding the means of striking 
his victim, when, on the 13th February 
1820, chance threw the long-wished- 
■ for opportunity in his way. 

35. On that day, being the last of 
the carnival, the Xhike de Bern was at 
the opera with tiie princess ; and Lou- 
vel Inrked about tne entrance, armed 
with a small shfurp poniard, with which 
he had previously provided himself. 
He was at the door when the prince 
entered the house, and might have 
struck him as he handed the princess 
out of the carriage ; but a lingering 
leeHng of conscience withheld his hand 
at that time. But the fatal moment 
ere long arrived. During the inter- 
^ of two of the pieces, the Duke and 
l^chess left their own box to pay a 
vibit to that of the Duke and Duchess 



of Orleans, who, with their whole fa- 
mily, destmed to such eventful chanffes. 
in rature times, were in a box in the 
neighbourhood. On returning to her 
own box, the door of another one was 
suddenly opened, and struck the side- 
of the Dtichess de Bern, who, being ap- 
prehensive of the effects of any shock 
m her then delicate situation, express- 
ed a wish to the prince to leave the 
house and return home. The prince 
at once agreed, and handed the Duchess- 
into her carriage. "Adieu!" cried 
she, smiling to her hnsband, ' ' we shall 
soon meet again." They parted, but 
it was to be reunited in another world. 
As the prince was returning from the 
carriage to the house, Louvei, who was 
standmg in the shade of a projecting 
part of the wall, so still that ne had 
escaped the notice both of the sentinels 
on duty and the footmen of the Duke, 
rushed suddenly forward, and seizing: 
with his left arm the left shoulder of 
the prince, struck him violently with 
the right arm on the right side with 
the poniard. So instantaneous was 
the act that the assassin escaped in the 
dark ; and the Duke, who omv felt, as 
is often the case, a violent blow, and 
not the stab, put his hand to the spot 
struck. He then felt the hilt of the 
ds^gsr, which was still sticking in his 
si£^; and being then made aware he 
had been stabled, he exclaimed, ** I 
am assassinated ; I am dead ; I have the 
poniard ; that man has killed me !" 

36. The princess was just driving 
from the door of the opera-house when 
the frightful words reached her ear. 
She immediately save a piercing shriek, 
heard above all uie din of the street, 
and loudly called out to her servants 
to stop and let her out. They did so, 
and the moment the door was opened, 
before the steps were let down, she 
sprang out of tne carriage and clasped 
her husband in her arms, who was 
covered with blood, and just drawing 
the da^r from his siae. "I am 
dead ! '^aid he ; " send for a priest. 
Come, dearest ! — let me die in your 
arms." Meanwhile the assassin, in 
the first moments of terror and agita- 
tion, had made his escape, and ho 
held already reached the arcade which 
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branches off from the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, under the spacious arches of the 
Biblioth^ue du Roi, when a waiter in 
a coffeehouse, named Pauloise, hearing 
tiie alarm, seized, and was stUl wrest- 
ling with him, when three gendarmes 
came up, and having apprehended, 
brought him back to the door of the 
opera-house. He was there nearly 
torn in pieces by the crowd, which was 
inflamed with the most violent indig- 
nation; but the gendarmes succeed^ 
withgreat difficulty in extricating him, 
being fearful that the secrets of an ex- 
tended conspiracy would perish with 
him. Meanwhile the prince had been 
carried into a little apartment behind 
his box, and the medical men were 
arriving in haste. On bein^ informed 
of the arrest of the assassm, he ex- 
claimed, "Alas ! how cruel is it to 
die by the hand of a Frenchman!" 
For a few minutes a ray of hope was 
felt by the medical attendants, and il- 
luminated every visage in the apart- 
ment ; but the dying man did not par- 
take the illusion, and fearing to aug- 
ment the sufferings of the princess by 
the blasting of vain expectations, he 
said, **No ! I am not deceived : the 
poniard has entered to the hilt, I can 
assure you. Caroline, are you there ? " 
** Yes, exclaimed the princess, sub- 
duing her sobs, ** and will never quit 
you. His domestic surgeon, M. R)u- 
gon, was sucking the wound to restore 
the circulation, which was beginning 
to fail. " What are you doing ? " ex- 
claimed the prince : "for God-sake, 
stop : ^perhaps the poniard was poi- 

87. The Bishop of Chartres, his 
father's confessor, at length arrived, 
and had a few minutes' private con- 
versation with the dying man, from 
which he seemed to derive much con- 
solation. He asked for his infant 
daughter, who was brought to him, 
fitill asleep. * * Poor child ! " exclaimed 
he, laying his hand on her head, ** may 
you he less unfortunate than the rest 
of your family." The chief surgeon, 
Bupuytren; resolved to try, as a last 
resource, to open and enlarge the 
wound, to allow the blood, which had 
begun to impede respiration, to flow 
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externally. He bore the operation 
with firmness — his hand, already 
clammy with the sweat of death, still 
clasping that of the Duchess. After it 
was over, he said, ** Spare me any fur- 
ther ^ain, since I must die." Then 
caressmg the head of his beloved wife, 
whose beautiful locks had so often 
awakened his admiration, ' ' Caroline, " 
said he, ** take care of yourself, for the 
sake of our infant, which you bear in 
your bosom. " The Duke and Duchess 
of Orleans had been in the apartment 
from the time the prince was brought 
in, and the king, the Duke d'Angou- 
leme, and the rest of the royal family, 
arrived while he was still alive. * * Who 
is the man who has killed me ? " said 
he : "I should wish to see him, in 
order to inquire into his motives: 
perhaps it is some one whom I have 
unconsciously offended." The Count 
d'Artois assured him that the assassin 
had no personal animosity against him. 
** Would that I may live long enough 
to ask his pardon from the king! " said 
the worthy descendant of Saint Louis. 
** Promise me, my father — ^promise me, 
my brother, to ask of the king the life 
of that man." 

38. But the supreme hour soon ap- 
proached : all the resources of art 
could not long avert the stroke of fate. 
The opening of the wound had only 
for a brief period relieved the accumu- 
lation of blood within the breast, and 
symptoms of suffocation approached. 
Then, on a few words interchanged 
between him and the Duchess, two 
illegitimate children which he had had 
in London, of a faithful companion 
in misfortune, and whom both had 
brought up at Paris with the utmost 
kindness, were brought into the room. 
As they knelt at his side, striving to 
stifle their sobs inhis bloody garments, 
he said, embracing them with tender- 
ness, ** I know you sufficiently, Caro- 
line, to be assured you will take care, 
after me, of these orphans." With the 
instinct of a noble mind, she took her 
own infant from Madame de Gontaut, j 
who held it in her arms, and, taking 
the children of the stranger by the 
hand, said to them, * * Kiss your sister. " 
The prince confessed soon after to 
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the Bishop of Chartres, and receiyed 
absolutdon. "My God," said he, at 
several responses, ** pardon me, and 
pardon him who has taken my life." 
It was announced that seyeral of the 
marshals had arriyed, eager to testify 
their interest and affliction. "Ah! 
he exckimed, " I had hoped to haye 
shed my blood more useftdly in the 
midst of them for France." Bnt still 
the pardon of lus murderer chiefly en- 
gTOGBed his thoughts. When the tramp- 
ling of the horses on the payement 
annoimced the approach of the king, 
he testified the utmost joy ; and when 
the moDarch entered tiiie apartment, 
his first words were, ** My uncle, giye 
me your hand, that I may kiss it 
for the last time ; " and then added 
with earnestness, still holding the 
hand, " I entreat of you, in the name 
of my death, the lite of that man." 
"You are not so ill as jrou suppose," 
answered lionis ; " we will speak of it 
again." " Ah ! " exclaimed the dying 
man, with a mournful accent, **you 
do not say Yes ; say it, I beseech you, 
that I may die in peace." In yain 
they tried to turn nis thoughts to 
other subjects. '* Ah !" said he, with 
his last breath, " the life of that man 
vould have softened my last moments ! 
If} at least, I could depart with the 
helief that the blood of that man would 
not flow after my death." With these 
words he expired, and his soul winged 
its way to heayen, haying left the 
prayer for mercy and forgiyeness as its 
last beouest to earth. 

39. No words can conyey an idea of 
the impression which the death of the 
I^he de Berri produced in France. 
Coming at a time of increasing poli- 
tical excitement, when the minds of 
men were already shaken by a yague 
♦uaqnietnde, and the apprehension of 
fi^t and approaching but unknown 
change, it excited a uniyersal conster- 
nation. The obyiously political char- 
jctet of the blow struck magnified ten- 
fold its force. Leyellcd at the heir of 
jhe monarchy, and the only prince 
from whom a continuance of the direct 
hne of succession could be hoped, it 
**ined at one stroke to destroy the 
"opes of an heir to the throne, and to 



leaye the nation a prey to all the eyils 
of an uncertain future and a disputed 
succession. Pity for the yictim of po- 
litical fanaticism, admiration for the 
magnanimity and lofty spirit of his 
death, mingled Mith apprenensions for 
themselyes, and a mortal terror of the 
reyolutionary conyulsions which might 
be expected from a repetition of the 
blows of which this was tiie first. The 
public consternation manifested itself 
m the most unequiyocal ways. All 
the theatres— and that, in Paris, was a 
decisiye symptom— were closed. The 
balls of the camival were interrupted ; 
and it was decreed by the €k)yemment» 
with the general consent of the people, 
that the opera-house should be remoy- 
ed from the spot where the execrable 
crime had been committed, and an ex- 
piatory monument erected on its site. 
But tnese changes did not adequate- 
ly express the public feelings. They 
exhaled in transports of indignation 
against the rashness of the mmstries 
vmose measures had brought matters 
to such a point, and the incapacity of 
the police, which had permitted the 
crime to be committed; and it was 
loudly proclaimed, that an entire 
chanse of goyemment and measures 
had become indispensable, if the mo- 
narchy was to be sayed from perdi- 
tion. 

40. **The hand," said Chateaubri- 
and, '* which deliyered the blow is not 
the most guilty. 'Hiose who haye 
really assassinated the Duke de Berri 
are tnose who, for four years, haye la- 
boured to establish democratic laws in 
the monarchy; those who haye ban- 
ished religion from our laws ; those 
who haye recalled the murderers of 
Loms XYI. ; those who haye heard, 
ydth indifference, impunity for regi- 
cides discussed at the tribune ; those 
who haye allowed the journals to 
preach up the soyereignty of the peo- 
ple, insurrection, and murder, with(ffcit 
making any use of the laws intended 
for their repression ; tiiose who haye 
fayoured eyery false doctrine ; those 
who haye rewarded treason and pun- 
ished fidelity ; those who haye nUed 
up all employments with the enemies 
of the Boivbons and the creatures of 
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Buonaparte ; those who, pressed by 
the public indignation, have promised 
to repeal a fatu law, and have done 
nothiiig during three months, ap^- 
•ently to give me Revolutionists tmie 
to sharpen their poniards. These are 
the true murderers of the Duke de 
Bern. It is no longer time to dissem- 
ble ; the revolution we have so often 
predicted has even now commenced, 
:and it has already produced irrepar^ 
able evils. Who can restore life to 
the Duke de Berri, or give us back 
the hopes which love and glory had 
wound up with his august person? 
Surprise is expressed that a poniard 
should have been raised ; but the real 
subject of wonder is, that a thousand 
poniards have not been levelled at the 
breasts of our princes. Duriujg four 
years we have overwhelmed with re- 
wards those who preaoh up an agrarian 
law, a republic, and assassination ; we 
have excited those who have nothing 
■against those who have something; 
bim who is bom in a humble class 
against him to whom misfortune has 
left nothing but a name : we have per- 
mitted public opinion to be disquieted 
by phantoms, and represented a part 
of the nation as set on re-establishing 
rights for ever abolished, institutions 
for ever overturned. If we are not 
plunged in the horrors of external or 
civil war, it is not the fault of the ad- 
ministration which has just expired." 
41. When language so violent as 
this was used in the midst of the crisis, 
by so distinguished a writer as the Vis- 
•count Chateaubriand, it may be sup- 
posed that inferior authors were still 
more impassioned in their strictures. 
The clamour became so violent that no 
ministry could stand a^nst it. An 
untoward incident, which occurred 
while the Duke de Berri yet lived, 
tended to augment the public feeling 
on the subject Entering the room in 
w4iich Louvel was detamed, M. De- 
cazes was seized with a sudden suspi- 
cion that the dag^r might have been 
poisoned ; and thmking, if so, an an- 
tidote might be applied, and possibly 
the life of the prince saved, he had 
whispered in his ear, "Miserable man ! 
a confession remains for you to make. 



which may save the life of your victim, 
and lessen your crime before Grod. Tell 
the truth sincerely to me, and me alone 
— ^was the dagger poisoned?" ** It i^-as 
not," replied tiie assassin coldly, with 
the accent of truth. The words spolcen 
on either side were not heard ; but the 
fact of M. Decazes having whispered 
something to Louvel, durmg his first 
interrogatory, became known, and was 
seized upon and magnified by all the 
eagerness of faction. It was immedi- 
ately bruited abroad that the minister 
had enjoined silence to the assassin, 
and thence it was concluded he had 
been his accomplice. So readily was 
this atrocious calumny received in the 
excited state of the public mind, and 
so eagerly was it seized upon by the 
vehemence of faction, that nexit day 
M. Clausel de Coussergues, a Royalist 
of the Extreme Righ^ a respectable 
man, but of an impassioned tempera- 
ment and credulous disposition, said 
in the Chamber of Deputies, " There 
is no law which prescribes the mode of 
impeaching ministers ; but justice re- 
quires it should be done in public sit- 
ting, and in the face of France. I 
propose to the Chamber to institute a 
prosecution against M. Decazes, Min- 
ister of the Interior, as accomplice in 
the assassination." The Chamber re- 
volted against such an accusation, and 
only twenty -five voices supported it. 
General Foy said, ** If such an event 
is deplorable for all, it is in an especial 
manner so for the friends of freedom, 
since there can be no doubt that their 
adversaries wiU take advantage of this 
execrable crime to wrest from the na- 
tion the liberties which the king has 
bestowed upon it, and which he is so 
anxious to maintain." 

42. From the moment when the I>uke 
de Berri breathed his last, the king fore- 
saw the immense advantage it would 
give to the ultra- Royalists, and the 
efibrts they would make to force him 
to abandon the system of government 
and public servants to whom he was so 
much attached. " My child," said he 
to M. Decazes next day, ** the uUras 
are preparing against us a terrible ^war ; 
they will m^e the most of my grief. 
It is not your system that they will 
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attack— it is mine ; it is not at you 
their blows are levelled — ^it is at me." 
"Should your Migesty," answered M. 
Decazes, '* deem my retiringfor the good 
of your service, I am ready to resign, 
though grieved to think my retreat will 
lead to such fatal consequences." " I 
insist upon your remaining," replied 
the monarch; ''they shall not separate 
you from me." Then, after weeping 
in common over the deplorable event 
which had altered the destinies of 
France, and let loose the parties who 
tore its entrails with such miy against 
€ach other, they agreed on the mea- 
sures to be adopt^ in consequence ; 
and these were, that the Chamber of 
Peers should be summoned as a su- 
preme court to try the assassin of the 
Duke de Berri ; and that laws, restric- 
tive of the licence of the press, and 
^ving the Government extraordinary 
powers of arrest, and modifying the 
Electoral Law, ^ould be introduced 
into the lower Chamber. 

43. But how determined soever the 
kin^ might be to support his favourite 
minister and i^stem of government, 
the tide of public feeling soon became 
so strong that it was impossible to re- 
sist it. The terrible words of M. de 
Chateaubriand regarding M. Decazes 
hi the Ctmservateurf " His feet have 
slipped in blood," vibrated in every 
heart The accusation against him, 
though quashed in the Chamber of De- 
puties, and repudiated by eveiy unpre- 
judiced mind, still remained in painful 
uncertainiy in general opinion, reople 
did not believe him guilty, but he had 
heen openly accused, and no proof of 
his innocence had been adduced. The 
agitation of the public mind was inde- 
scribable, and soon assumed such a 
m^itnde as portended great changes, 
and is always found, for good or for 
«vil, to be irresistible. The terrible 
nature of the catastrophe — ^its irrepar- 
able consequences on the future of the 
monarchy — ^the chances of future and 
unknown dangers which it had in- 
duced, were obvious to every appre- 
hension. Every one trembled for his 
jortune, his life ; a few for the public 
liberties. The Liberals became sub- 
dued and downcast, the Royalists vehe- 



ment and exulting. Matters were at 
last brought to a crisis by a conversa- 
tion whicii ensued between the kin^ 
and the principal members of the roval 
family. The Count d' Artois demanded 
the dismisaal of the Prime Minister, 
and a change in the system of govern- 
ment. '* We are hastening to a revo- 
lution, sire," said the Duchess d'An- 
goul^e ; " but there is still time to 
arrest it M. Decazes has injured the 
Royalists too deeply for any accom- 
modation to take place between them : 
let him cease to be a member of your 
Cabinet, and all will hasten to tender 
to you their services.' ' * * I do not sup- 
pose," replied the king, "that you 
propose to force my will : it belongs to 
me alone to determine the policy of 
my government." " It is impossible 
for me," rejoined the Count d Artois, 
** to remain at the Tuileries when M. 
Decazes, openly accused of the murder 
of my sou, sits at tlie councQ : I be- 
seech you to allow me to retire to Com- 
pifegne." The Duchess d'Angouleme 
united her instances to those of the 
Count d' Artois ; and at length the king, 
dreading a total rupture of the royal 
family, said, ** You are determined 
on it 'f well, we shall see you shall be 
satisfied." 

44. When M. Decazes heard of the 
result of this conference, he saw it was 
no longer possible to maintain his po- 
sition, and he accordingly sent in nis 
resignation. The king, deeply affected, 
felt himself constrained to receive it. 
* * My child," said he, * * it is not against 
you, but agunst me that the stroke is 
directed. The Pavilion Marsan would 
deprive me of all iK)wer. I will not 
have M. de Talleyrand : the Duke de 
Richelieu alone shall replace you. Go 
and convince him of the necessity of 
his agreeing to the sacrifice which I 
demand of him. As for you, I shall 
show these gentlemen that you have in 
noways lost my confidence. TheDuko 
de Richelieu accordingly was commis- 
sioned to form a mmistry, but he 
evinced the utmost repu^ance at un- 
dertaking the task, and it was only af 
the earnest solicitation of the king, ahd 
as a matter of patriotic duty, tlmt he 
at length agreed. M. Simeon was made 
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Minister of the Interior^ aAd M. Por- 
talis under-secretary to the Minister of 
Justice. No other changes were made 
in the Cabinet ; and M. Decazes was 
appointed ambassador at London, with 
magnificent allowances. He was so far 
from losing his influence, however, by 
his departure, that the Idng cori'e- 
sponded with him almost daily after he 
was settled in London. The Duke de 
Richelieu made the absolute and un- 
conditional support of the Royalists a 
condition of his taking office, and this 
the Count d' Artois engaged to secure ; 
and as a pledge of the cordiality of the 
alliance, M. Capelle, his private secre- 
tary, was appointed principal secretary 
to the Minister of the Interior. The 
Ministry, therefore, was considerablv 
modified by the introduction of Royal- 
ist members, though it still retained, 
as a whole, its Liberal character. But 
a still more important change took 
place at this penod in the private dLs* 
position of the king, owing to a change 
of favourites, which materially influ- 
enced his policy during the i*emainder 
of his reign. 

45. Although the age and infirmities 
of the king prevented him from be- 
coming the slave of the passions which 
had disgraced so many of his race, and 
his disposition had always made him 
more inclined to the pleasures of tiiie 
table than to those of love, yet he 
was by no means insensible to female 
charms, and extremely fond of the 
conversation of el^pant and well-in- 
formed women. He piqued himself, 
though neither young nor handsome, 
upon his power of rendering himself 
agreeable to them in the way which 
he alone desired, which was within 
the limits of Platonic attachment. He 
had a remarkable facility in express- 
ing himself, both verbally and in writ- 
ing, in elegant and complimentary 
language towards them : he spent se- 
veral hours every day in this refined 
species of trifling, and prided himself 
as much on the ton of nis flattery in 
notes to ladies, as on the charter which 
was to give liberty to France and peace 
to Europe. Aware of this disposition 
on the part of the sovereign, the Roy- 
alists, in whose saloons such a person 



was most likely to be found, had foi 
long been on the look-out for souk 
lady attached to their principles, wh( 
might win the confidence of Louis 
and insensibly insinuate her ideds oi 
politics in the midst of the compli 
mentary trifling or unreserved confi 
denc^ of the boudoir. Such a persoi 
was found in a young and beautifii 
woman then in raris, who united t 
graceful exterior to great powers o: 
conversation, and an entire commanc 
of diplomatic tact and address ; and 
to her influence the future policy o: 
his reign is in a great degree to Ix 
traced. 

46. Madame, the Countess DuCayla 
was the daughter of M. Talon, wh( 
held a respectable position in the an- 
cient magistracy ox France, and had 
taken an active part, in concert with 
Mirabeau and the Count de la Marche, 
in the intrigues which preceded the 
Revolution. He was said to be pos- 
sessed of some valuable papers, impli- 
cating Louis XYIIL, tnen Count of 
Pravence, in the affair for which the 
Man^uis de Favras suffered death in 
1789, and these had descended after 
his decease to his daughter. She had 
been brought up in the school of 
diplomac;^' under Madame Campan, 
and was intimate both with the Em- 
press Josephine, and Hortense Queen 
of Holland, since Duchess of St Leo. 
Married early in life to an old man of 
fortune, whose temper had been soon 
found to be incompatible withher own, 
and having separated from him, with- 
out reproach, after the French fashion, 
she was living without scandal in the 
family of the Prince of Conde, with 
whose natural daughter, the Countess 
de Rully, she was intimate, when the 
Royalist leaders cast their eyes upon 
her as a person likely to confirm their 
ascendancy in the royal councils. 

47. The Viscount de la Rochefou- 
cauld was the person intrusted with 
the management of this delicate affair, 
and he did so with great tact and ad- 
dress. »He first impressed upon the 
youne and charming countess that she 
would confer inestimable services on 
the cause of religion and her coimtpr 
if she would take advantage of the gift 
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of pleasing which Providence had be- 
stowed npon her, and reclaim the so- 
verei^ to the system of ffovemraent 
which would alone secm^ the interests 
of his religion, his people, or his fami- 
ly.* The mind of Madame Du Cayla, 
as her published letters demonstrate, 
at once pious and tender, and endowed 
with a reach of thought equal to either 
Madame de Sevigne or the Princess 
des Ursins, readily embraced the duty 
thus assigned to her by the political 
party to which she was attached. * * It 
was necessary," said she afterwards, 
playftilly, "to have an Esther for that 
Ahasuerus." The next point was to 
throw her in the king's way, and this 
was easily brought fU)out by the un- 
fortunate circumstances in which she 
was x^laced. Her husband, with whom 
she had come to open ruptm'e, at once 

* "Louis a besoin d'aimer ceux k qai il 
permet de le conseiller, son coeur est i>our 
moiti^ dans la politique. Madame de Balbi, 
M. DiiYamy, M. de Blacas autiefois, M. De- 
cazes aii^oardliui, sont les preuves encore 
vivantra de cette disposition de sa nature. 
II fant Ini platre pour avoir le droit de I'influ- 
eneer. Des femuies illustres par leur crMit, 
utile ou foneste, sur le coeur et but I'esprit de 
BOS rois, ont tour d, tour perdu ou sauvS la 
Toyaut^ en France et en Espagne. C'est 
d'une femme seule aqjourdliui que pent venir 
le salut de la religion et de la monarchie. La 
nature, la naissance, I'^ducation, le malheur 
menie, semblent vous avoir d^sign^e pour ce 
Tole. Voulez-vons dtre le salut des princes, 
Taniie du roi, V Esther des royalistes, la Main- 
tenon ferme et irrfiprochable d'une cour qui 
se perd et qu'une femme pent r^concilier et 
sanver? Demandez au roi une audience sous 
pr^texte d'implorer sa protection dont vous 
avez beaoin pour vous et pour vos enfants. 
Montrez-lui comme par hasard ces triors de 
grace, de bon sens, et d'esprit que la nature 
vous a pTodign^ non pour I'ombre et la re- 
traite, mais pour I'entretien d'un roi appr^ 
ciateur passionnd des dons de I'&me ; cnar- 
inez-le par une premi^ conversation; retoiir- 
nez quand il vous rappeUera; et quand votre 
empire inapert^u sera fond6 dans un attache- 
ment par les habitudes, employes pen k peu 
cet empire k d^raciner de son consei^ le fa- 
vori dont U est fascin^ et k r^concilier le roi 
avec son fr^re, avec les princes, et k lui faire 
adopter de concert, dans la personne de M. 
de Villele, et de ses amis, un mlnist^re k la 
fois royaliste et constitutionnel qui remette 
le trone k plomb sur la base monarchique, et 

5ui pr6Tienne les prochaines catastrophes 
ont la train est meoBo^e."— Paroles deM.de 
la Rochtfouoauld a Madame la ComUsse Du 
Cnyia. LAMABTiKis, Hisf. de la RestauTotion, 
vL -290, 202. , ' 
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claimed her fortune, and insisted upon 
obtaining delivery of her children ; and 
the disconsolate mother solicited an 
interview with Louis, to throw herself 
at his feet, and solicit his interest and 
support in the difficult circumstances 
in which she was placed. The kuig 
granted it, and the result was entirely 
successful. Dazzled by her beauty, 
captivated by her grace, impressed by 
her talents, meltea by her tears, the 
king promised to aid her to the utmost 
of his power, and invited her to a 
second mterview. So great was the 
ascendancy which her genius and 
charms of manner soon gave her, that 
she became necessary to the monarch, 
who spent several hours every day in 
her society, without any of the scandal 
arising which in ordinary cases follows 
such interviews. ' Great was the effect 
of this secret influence on the future 
destinies of France, especially after 
the removal of M. Decazes to London 
had removed the chief counterpoise on 
the other side. 

48. Thus fell, never again to rise, 
M. Decazes ; for though he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to London, and 
retained the confidence of the king, 
yet he never again formed part of the 
Ministry, and his career as a public 
man was at an end. It is impossible 
to deny that he was possessed of con< 
siderable abilities. No man raises him- 
self from a humble station to the rule 
of empire, without being possessed of 
some talents, which, if they are not of 
the first order, are at least of the most 
marketable description. It is generally 
characters of that description which are 
most successfiil in maintaining them- 
selves long at the head of affairs. Ge- 
nius anticipates the march of events, 
and is often shipwrecked because the 
world is behind its views ; heroism re- 
coils from the concessions requisite for 
success, and fails to conquer, because 
it disdains to stoop. It is pliant ability 
which discerns the precise mode of 
elevation, and adopts the principles 
requisite for immediate success. M* 
Decazes had this pliant ability in the 
very highest degree. Discerning in 
character, he at once scanned the kmg's 
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disposition, and perceived the foibles 
which required to be attended to in 
order to gain his confidence. Able in 
the conduct of affairs, he made himself 
serviceable in his employment, and 
attracted his notice by tne valuable 
information which he communicated, 
both in his own department and that 
of others. Eneigetic and ready in the 
tribune, he defended the ministerial 
measures with vigour and success 
asunst the numerous attacks with 
umich they were assailed. 

49. He acquired the surprising a8cen> 
dancy which he gained over the mind 
of the king mainly by studying his 
disposition, and proposing measures in 
tile Cabinet which were m a manner 
the reflection of those which he per- 
ceived were already contemplated in 
the royal breast ; but the temporary 
success which they met with proved, 
that both had correctly discerned, if 
not the ultimate consequences of their 
measures, at least the immediate signs 
of the times. The Royalists justly re- 
proach him with havmg established, 
by the royal authority, an electoral 
system of the most democratic charac- 
ter, and thrown himself into the arms 
of the Liberals, who made use of the 
advantage thus gained to undermine 
the monarchy. But, in justice to him, 
it must be recollected tnAt the working 
of representative governments was then 
very little understood, and the practi- 
cal results of changes, now obvious to 
aU, were then only discerned by a few ; 
that his situation was one surrounded 
with difficulties, and in which any false 
step might lead to perdition ; and that 
if the course he pursued was one which 
entailed ultimate dangers of the most 
serious kind on the monarchy, it was, 
perhaps, the only one which enabled 
it to shun the immediate perils with 
which it was threatened. In common 
with the king, his leading idea was re- 
conciliation ; his principle, concession ; 
his policy, to disarm opposition by 
anticipating its demands. This view 
was a benevolent and amiable one, but 
unfortunately more suited to the Uto- 
pia of Sir Thomas More than the storm- 
beaten monarchy of the Bourbons ; 
and experience bias proved that such a 



policy, in presence of an ambitious and 
unscrupulous enemy, only postpones 
the dai^r to aggravate it. 

60. The Assembly, by the fall of M. 
Decazes, and the inAision of Royalist 
members into the Cabinet, was divided, 
differently from what it had hitherto 
been. The intermediate third party- 
was extinguished by the fall of M. De- 
cazes. The Royalists and Liberals now 
formed two great parties which divided! 
the whole Assembly between them — 
the Centre all adhered to the Right or 
Left. This circumstance rendered the 
situation of the Ministry more perilous 
in the outset, but more secure in the 
end ; it was more difficult for them to i 
gain a majority in the first instance, I 
but, once gained, it was more likely to \ 
adhere permanently to them. It is a; 

great evil, both for Government and! 
pposition, in all constitutional gov-; 
emments, to have a third party be- 
tween them, the votes of which may 
cast the balance either way ; for it im- 

Soses upon both the necessity of often 
eparting from their principles, and 
avoiding immediate defeat by perma- 
nently degrading themselves in tne eyes; 
of the country. The Doctrinaires all 
retired with their chief, M. Decazes, 
but they voted on important questions 
with the new Ministry; and the abili- 
ties of M. Guizot, M. de Stael, M. de 
Barante, and M. de Saint- Aulaiire, who 
formed the strength of that party, 
were too well known not to make their 
adhesion a matter of eager solicitation, 
and no slight manoeuvring, on both 
sides of the Assembly. 

51. Two painfiil scenes took place 
before the measures of the new ISkOnis- 
ters were brought forward in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies — the funeral of the 
Duke de Berri, and the trial and exe- 
cution of his assassin. The body of 
the prince was laid in state for several: 
days in the Louvre, and afterwards 
carried with every possible magnifi- 
cence to the ancestral but now unten- 
anted vaults of Saint-Denis. The king, 
accompanied by the Duke and Duchess 
of Angoul^me, attended the mournful 
ceremony, which was celebrated with 
every circumstance of external splen- 
dour which could impress the imagina- 
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tion, and every reality of woe which 
could melt the heart. 

"When a prince to the fate of a peasant has 
yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark in the dim- 
lighted hall ; 
With scutcheons of silver the coffin is 
shielded, 
And pa^es stand mute by the canopied 

Through the courts at deep midnight the 

torches are gleaming. 
In the proudly-arched chapel the banners 

are beaming. 
Far adown the long aisles sacred music is 

streaming; 
Lamenting a chief of the people should 

fidL" 

Such was the emotion of the Duchess 
d* Angouleme at witnessing such a scene 
in such a place, that she sank senseless 
on the pavement One only ray of 
hope remained to the royal family, aris- 
ing from the situation of t^e Duchess 
de Berri, which gave hopes that an 
heir might yet be preserved for the 
monarchy, and the hopes of the assas- 
sin blasted. That fanatical wretch was 
brought to trial, and condemned on 
the clearest evidence, fortified by his 
own confession. He admitted the en- 
ormity of his crime, but still insisted 
that on public grounds it was justifi- 
able.* His answers, when interrogat- 
ed, evinced the deplorable atheism in 
which the dreams of the Revolution 
ended. ' ' I was sometimes a Catholic, " 
said he, " sometimes a theophilanthro- 
pist." "Do you not feai* the Divine 
justice V* asked the Prevost de Mont- 
morencnr. " God is a mere name,** re- 
pKed the assassin. He was executed 
on the 7th June, and evinced on the 
scaffold the same Strang indifference 
which had characterised his demean- 
our ever since the murder. 

52. The first steps of the new Min- 
isters were directed to the prosecution 
of the measures prepared by the former 
ones, arming Government with extra- 
ordinaiy powers of arrest, and restrain- 
ing the licentiousness of the press. 

* " C^tait une action horrible, o'est vrai," 
diaait Louvel, "quand on tne un antee 
homme : cela ne pent passer pour vertu, 
c'est un erime. Je n'y aurais Jamais 6t6 en- 
trains sans TintArAt que Je prenals k la nation 
snivant moi : Je croyaJs men fabe suivant 
men id^"— If oni(cwr» June 4, 1820; Prods 
dt Louul, 37. 



Much difficulty was at first experienced 
in arranging terms of accommodation 
with the Royalists on the riffht, so as 
to secure a minority in the Cnambers, 
but at length the terms were agreed 
on ; and these were, that the powers of 
arrest were to be conferred on Govern- 
ment for a limited period, that the 
press was to be restrained, and that a 
new electoral law was to be introduced, 
restoring the double step in elections. 
Nothing could equal the vehemence 
with which these laws were assailed 
by the Opposition, when they were in- 
troduced. That on the law of arrest 
was the first that came imder discus- 
sion. " It belongs to the wisdom of 
the Chambers," said General Foy and 
Benjamin Constant, " to defend a 
throne which misfortune has rendered 
more august and more dear to fidelity. 
Let us beware lest, in introducing a 
law more odious thiui useful, we sub- 
stitute for the present public erief 
other grounds of discontent which 
may cause the first to be foigotten. 
The prince whom we mourn pardoned 
with his dving breath his mfamous 
assassin. Let us take care that the 
example of that sublime death is not 
lost for the nation, the royal family, 
and the public morality ; uiat poster- 
ity may not reproach us with naving 
sacrificed the public liberties on a 
hecatomb at the funeral of a Bourbon. 
63. " The abyss of a counter-revolu- 
tion is about to open : a system is an- 
nounced which will attack successivelv 
all our rights, all the guarantees which 
the nation sijzhed for in vain in 1789, 
and hailed wiui such gratitude in 1814. 
The regime of 1788 is to be revived by 
the three laws which are proposed at 
the same time, the first reviving leUres 
de cachet, the second establishing the 
slavery of the press, the third fettering 
the organs of freedom whom it sends 
to the Chamber. Experience has de- 
monstrated in every age, and moro 
especially in the disastrous epoch of the 
Revolution, that if a government once 
yields to a party, that party will not 
fisdl soon to subjugate it. Tlio present 
time affords a proof of it. The barrier, 
feeble and tottering as it was, which 
the Ministry opposed to the counter- 
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reyolutioii, shakes, and is aboat to be 
thrown down. Perhaps the Ministry 
does not at this moment foresee it ; 
hat all the laws which yon are called 
on now to pass, will be turned to the 
profit of the counter -revolution, and 
that principle is to be applied to the 
proposed law, compared to that of 
1817. That which m 1817 was, from 
the pressure of circumstances, merely 
irregular, wiU in 1820 be terrible ; 
that which in 1817 was only vicious 
in principle, will in 1820 become ter- 
rible in its application." 

54. On the other hand, it was an- 
swered by the Duke de Richelieu and 
the Duke de Fitz-james, on the part of 
the Government : ''Is it possible that 
any one can be so blind to existing 
circumstances, and the dangers which 
menace the State and the royal family ? 
Does any one persist in asserting tliat 
the assassination of the 13th Februan*^ 
is an isolated act ? Have the persons 
who assert this been shut up in their 
houses for the last six months ? What ! 
are those ferocious songs, repeated night 
after night with such perseverance tluit 
the indulgent police have at length 
come to pretend that they do not hear 
them, nothing — those songs which 
commenced on the very night of the 
assassination, and which they had the 
effrontery to repeat under the win- 
dows of the Duchess de Berri herself? 
What! those placards, those menaces, 
those anonymous letters — not to us, 
who are accustomed to, and disregard 
them, but to her for whom they Imow 
we are disposed to sacrifice a thou- 
sand times our lives ; — ^those execrable 
threats against a bereaved father, whose 
grief would have melted tigers, but has 
only increased the thirst for blood in 
our revolutionary tigers. What ! those 
medals, struck with the name of Marie 
Louise and her son — their images sent 
everywhere through the kin^om, and 
now paraded even in the capital ; those 
clubs, in which they count us on our 
benches, and have a poniard ready for 
each of our breasts; tne coincidence of 
what passes in the nations around us 
with what we witness in our interior 
— the assassination by Sand, the at- 
tempted assassination by Thistlewood, 



repetitions abroad of what was going 
on in our interior— homicide and regi- 
cide converted into virtues, and re* 
commended as deeds worthy of eternal 
glory. What ! Spain become the prey 
of a military faction, and of acts of 
treason which have dishonoured the 
name of a soldier. Are these not proofs 
of a conspiracy extending over all west- 
em Europe, which is aavancing with 
rapid strides towards its maturity?" 
So obvious were these dangers, that, 
notwithstanding a vehement outciy 
in both houses, the proposed law was 
passed by considerable majorities, the 
numbers in the Chamberof Deputiesbe- 
ing 184 to 113 ; in the Peers, 121 to 86 ! 
55. The law re-establishing the ceo- 
sorship of the press excited a still more 
violent storm m the Chambers. As a 
prelude to it, the most extraordinan' 
ferment took place in the public jour- 
nals, which nearly unanimoosly as- 
sailed the proposed measure with a 
degree of venemence unexampled eveu 
in those days of rival governments and 
desperate party contests. On the one 
hand, it was said by M. Manuel, M. 
Lafayette, and CamiUe-Jourdan : * * The 
censorship is essentially partial ; it has 
always been so, and it is impossible it 
should be otherwise, for it is absolute 
government in practice. You have 
already suspended individual liberty, 
and you are now about to add to the 
rigour of arbitrary detention by the 
censure, for you render it impossible for 
the Ministers to be made aware of their 
error. You ask for examples of the 
abuse of the censorship ; they are in- 
numerable : the most arbitrary spirit 
prevailed when it was last established, 
for they erased even the speeches of 
your own coUeagues, when they were 
in defence against attacks. To what 
do you aspire with these ill-timed at- 
tempts at repression ? To extinguish 
the volcano ? Do you not know that 
the flame is extending beneath your 
feet, and that, if you do not ^ve it 
an adequate means of escape, it will 
occasion an explosion whidi will de- 
stroy you all ? While the liberty of 
Europe is advancing with the steps of 
a giant, and when France wishes, and 
ought to be, at the head of that great 
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development of the dignity and facul- 
ties of man, a government, to whom, 
indeed, hypocrisy can no longer be ob- 
jected, is endeayonring to dra^ you into 
a backward course, and to widen more 
and more the breach which already 
yawns in the nation. Whither are we 
tending? You accumulate lettres de 
cachet and censors ! I am no panegy- 
rist of the English government, but I 
do not believe that any minister could 
be found so bold as to propose, in that 
country, at the same tune, the censor- 
ship of the press, and the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act 

56. * * To prevent is not to repress, say 
the partisans of the censorship. Never 
was a more deplorable illusion. To 
subject the journals to such fetters is 
to strike at the liberty of the press in 
its very heart. The liberty of the pe- 
riodical press is the life-blood of firee- 
dora. Vigilant advanced guards, ever- 
wakeful sentinels, their ^eets are to 
representative governments what lan- 
guage is to man. They serve as the 
medium of communication between 
distant places, whose interests are the 
same ; tney leave no opinion without 
defence, no abuse in the shade, no 
injustice without an aveneer. The 
Government is not less aided by its 
efforts. The Ministry know before- 
hand what it has to hope or to fear ; 
the people, who are their friends, and 
who their enemies ; and to them we 
owe that early commimication of intel- 
ligence, and that rapid expression of 
wishes, which is an advantage which 
nothing else can supply. Attack openly 
the liberty of the press, or respect that 
of the public journals ; but recollect 
that the Charter has not separated 
them, and that it has withdrawn both 
alike from every species of censorship. 
This is not a question of principle ; it 
is a question of life or death. We have 
arrived at that point, that if our per- 
sonal freedom, the liberty of the press, 
and the liberty of elections, are taken 
away, the Charter has become a mock- 
ery, the constitutional monarchy is at 
an end. Nothing remains for us but 
anarchy or despotism. Power will rest 
with the strongest ; and if so, woe to 
the feeble majority in this Chamber 



which now directs it. Nothing can long 
remain strong which is not nationaL 
Do not denationalise the throne: if 
vou do so, ^our megority will soon be 
broken to pieces.'* 

57. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Baron Pasquier and Count 
Simeon : " It is books, and not pam- 
phlets, which have enlightened the 
world. Cast your eyes on the oondi- 
tion to which the unrestricted lil^rty 
of the journals has brought society, and 
everywhere you will see the passions 
roused to the highest degree, hatreds 
envenomed, the poniards of vengeance 
sharpened — and the horrible catas- 
trophe which we all deplore is a direct 
consequence of it. Consider the char- 
acter of that crime : one special char- 
acter distingmshes it, and that is fana- 
ticism. But what sort of fanaticism ? 
Every age has had its own, and our is 
not less clearly defined than that which, 
two hundred years ago, sharpened the 
dagger of Ravaillac. It is not now the 
pulpit, it is the journals which encou- 
rage fanaticism ; it is no longer reli- 
gious, but political Where are the or- 
gans of that fanaticism which threatens 
to tear society in pieces to be found ? 
By whom is it cherished, flattered, 
exalted ? Who can deny that it is the 
journals and iperiodical publications 
that do this ? Men eminent for their 
talents, respectable for their virtues, 
influential from their position, have not 
disdained to descend into this arena, 
and to employ their great abilities to 
move the people. Ouiers, borrowing 
every mask, have learned and employed 
every art to turn to their advantage the 
most shameful projects, the most in- 
famous objects which the heart of man 
can harbour. Such is the government 
of journals ; powerful to destroy, tiiey 
are powerless to save. They have de- 
stroyed the Constitution of 1791, which 

give them liberty : they destroyed that 
onvention which made the world 
tremble. 

58. " We are told that the liberty 
of the press is the soul of representative 
^vemments. Doubtless it is so ; but 
it is not less true that the licentious- 
ness of the press is its most mortal 
enemy. I do not hesitate to assert 
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there is no political system sufficiently 
strong to b^r the attacks which it has 
now come to organise amongst ns. Pos- 
sibly the time may come, when, as in 
England, it may be practicable to es- 
tablish folly the liberty of the press 
amongst ns ; but unquestionably that 
time has not yet amved. The event 
we all deplore, the universal dihdde of 
violence which has succeeded it, is a 
sufficient proof of this. In the mean 
time. Government, mthout the aid of 
eztraordinaiypowers, cannot command 
a remedy for these evils ; it has not, 
and should not have, any influence 
over the tribunals ; the dependence of 
magistrates would degrade, unsuccess- 
ful prosecutions weaken it ; verdicts of 
Junes, so powerful on public opinion, 
might destroy it. In a word, it is 
necessary to supply the deficiency of 
repressive, by augmenting the strength 
ofprevenHve checks ; and this can only 
be done b^ the censorship. It is in 
vain to object to such a power, that it 
may be converted into the arm of a 
party. Doubtless it might be so ; but 
that parly is the party of France — of 
the Bburoons— of the charter of free- 
dom. That ^rty must be allowed to 
triumph, for it is that of re^lar gov- 
ernment. The time has arnved when 
we must say to the people, 'The dan- 
ger with which you are menaced does 
not come from your governors ; it comes 
from yourselves — ^from the factions, in 
whose eyes nothing is fixed, nothing 
sacred, and which, abandoned to their 
senseless furies, would not scruple to 
trample every law under their feet. It 
is from them that we must wrest their 
arms, under pain of perishing in case 
of failure, for they aim at nothmg short 
of univenal ruin.' " 

59. The Doctrinaires, who felt that 
their influence was mainly dependent 
on strength of intellect, and dreaded 
any restnction upon its expression, al- 
most all voted against the Government 
on ibis occasion in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and in the Peers, M. de 
Chateaubriand, whose 'ardent genius 
revolted at the idea of restraint, was 
also ranged against them. The R^ht 
Centre, however, with that exception, 
nearly unanimously adhered ; and the 



result showed how nearly the jwrties 
were balanced, now that the Chamber 
was divided into two only. In the 
Peers the numbers were 106 to 104 ; 
in the lower house, 136 to 110. It is 
remarkable that, on so vital a point for 
public freedom, the majority was so 
much greater in the Commons than it 
was in the Peers. On the day after the 
final division in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a commission was appointed by 
the Minister of the Interior to examine 
all x>eriodical journals before their pub- 
lication, and the censorship came into 
full operation. 

60. Experience has confirmed the 
assertion here made, that no govern- 
ment has ever been established in 
France, since the Revolution, which 
has been able to stand for any length 
of time against the unrestricted as- 
saults of the public press. Whether 
it is from the vehemence and proneness 
to change in the French character, or 
from the absence of that regulating 
mass of fixed interests, which, in Eng- 
land, like the fl^- wheel in the ma- 
chine, steadies its movements, and 
restrains the actions of the moving 
power, the fact is certain. No dynasty 
or administration has ever existed for 
any length of time, which had not 
contrived somehow or other to restrain 
the violence of the periodical press. 
There is more here than a peculiarity 
of national temperament, to which, on 
this side of the Channel, we are so apt 
to ascribe it. It points to a great 
truth, of general application and last- 
ing impoi*tance to mankind—that is» 
that the public press is only to be re- 
lied on as thei bulwark either of free- 
dom or good government, where classes 
exist in society, and interests in the 
State, which render the support of 
truth a matter of immediate profit 
to many on both sides engaged in the 
great work of enlightening or directing 
the public mind. Individuals of a 
noble and loftv character will, indeed, 
often be found who will sacrifice inte- 
rest to the assertion of truth, but they 
are few in number ; and tihoujy^ they 
may direct the thinking few, they can- 
not be expected, in the first instance 
at least, to have much influence on the 
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unthinking, many. The ability of those 
engaged in the public press is in gen- 
end very great ; bat it is like the abil- 
ity of the bar — ^it is employed to sup- 
port the views which suit the interests 
of its clients, and more occupied with 
objects of present interest than with 
those of ultimate importance. Those 
who live by the people must please 
the people. There is no security so 
complete alike for stable government 
and public freedom as a free press, 
when great interests on both sides exist 
in soGie^, and the national talent is 
equally mvided in pleading their cause 
respectively. But where, either from 
the violence of previous convulsions, 
or any other cause, only one prevailing 
interest is left in society, tne greater 
part, ere long the whole or nearly so, 
of the public press at once ranges itself 
on its side : the other is never heard ; 
or, if heard, never attended to. The 
chains are thrown over the minds of 
men, and a free press becomes, as in 
republican America, the oi^^^an of the 
mandates of a tyrant nujonty ; or, as 
in imperial France, the instrument of 
a military despotlEon. 

61. Government soon found that the 
decree directed against tiie periodical 
press had neither extinguished the 
freedom of thought nor taken away 
the arms of faction. The journals, 
being fettered by the censorsnip, took 
refuge in pamphlets, which were not 
subjected to it, and Paris soon was 
overrun with brochures which assailed 
Government with the utmost fury, and, 
on the plea that it had depai-ted from 
the constitutional regime, mdulged in 
the most uncontroll^ violence of lan- 
guage. Kot the Ministry merely, the 
djrnasty was openly attacked; and 
then, for the first time, there appeared 
decisive evidence of the great con- 
spiracy which had been organised in 
mnce against the Bourbons. As lonff 
as the electoral system was established 
on such a footing as ^ve them a near 
prospect of dispossessing the Crown by 
legislative means, this conspinunr was 
kept in abeyance ; but now that a 
quasi-Soyalist Ministry was in power, 
and there was a chance of a change in 
the Electoral Law wMch might £feat 
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their projects, they became entirely 
undisgiused in their measures, and 
openly menaced the throne. In these 
arduous circumstances the conduct of 
Government was firm, and yet tem- 
perate. Prosecutions were instituted 
against the press, which, in some in- 
sSmces, were successful, and in some 
degree tended to check its licentious- 
ness. The army, moreover, was firm, 
and could be relied on for the discharge 
of its duty ; which was the more for- 
tunate and meritorious on its part, 
that a great portion of its officers were 
veterans of Napoleon's army, and that 
the ffreatest em>rt8 had been made by 
the Liberal party to seduce both them 
and those on half-pay into the treason- 
able designs which were in contempla- 
tion. Aware of the approach of dan- 
r, the Minister of War drew the 
oyal Guard nearer to Paris, and ar- 
ranged its station so that in six hours 
two-thirds of its force might be con- 
centrated at any point in the capital 
which might be menaced. 

62. An untoward circumstance oc- 
curred at this juncture, which, al- 
though trivial in ordinary times, now 
considerably augmented the difficul- 
ties of Government A magistrate at 
Nimes, M. Madier, a respectable but 
injudicious and credulous man, pre- 
sented a petition to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which he stated that, 
some days after the death of the Duke 
de Berri, two circulars had been sent 
to Nimes, not from the Minister of the 
Interior, but from the Boyalist com- 
mittee, denouncing M. Decazes, and 
directing the Boyalists to organise 
themselves as for ulterior events.* It 
was evident from the tenor of these 

* "Ne soyez ni snipris ni efihty^ qaoiqne 
I'attentat du 18 F^vrier n'ait pas amen^ sur- 
le-champ la chute dn Favori; aidssez comme 
s'il dtait d^k lenvoy^. Nous rarracheroiis 
de ce poste in on ne consent pas 4 Ten bannir : 
en attendant, oiganisez-vous; les avis, les 
ordres, rai|^»nt ne vous manqueront pas." 
Another— **Nou8 vous demandlons il y a peu 
de Jours une attitude imposante, nous vous 
recommandons anjourd'hui le calme, nous 
venous de lemporter un avantage dtfcisif en 
faisant chasser Decazes : de grands services 
peuvent vous 6tre rendus par le nouveau min- 
ist^re : il faut bien vous gardcr de lui mon- 
trer des sentiments hostiles."— Capsfiqus* 
V. 11. 
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circnlan, which without doubt had 
emanated from the Royalist commit- 
tee at Paris, that they related only 
to electioneering preparations, in the 
event of a dissolution of the Chambers 
taking place in consequence of the 
change of Ministry; and that when 
the retreat of M. Decazes was secured, 
nothing more was intended to be done. 
But this petition and the revelation of 
the Royalist circulars served as an ad- 
mirable handle to the Liberal party, 
who pointed to it as a proof of a secret 
government, which counteracted all 
Uie measures of the responsible one, 
and was preparing the entire ruin of 
the pubhc liberties. Vehement de- 
bates followed on the subject in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in the course of 
which the '* factious personage" near 
the throne, from whom they all ema- 
nated, was openly denounced, and a 
motion was even brought forward for 
an address to the Crown to dismiss the 
new Ministers. The proposal was ne- 
gatived, but the object was gained ; 
the public mind was agitated, and the 
people were prepared to embrace the 
idea that the continuance of the Min- 
istry was inconsistent with the preser- 
vation of the public liberties. 

63. It was in this distracted state of 
the public mind that Ministers were 
charsed with the arduous duty of bring- 
ing ^rward their new law of election— 
the most dangerous and exciting to- 
pic which it was possible for them to 
broach, but which was made an indis- 
pensable condition of the Royalist alli- 
ance with the Centre in support of the 
Government. No small dimculty^ was 
experienced, however, in effecting a 
compromise on the subject, and adjust- 
ing a project in which the coalescing 
psurties might a^^ree ; but at length, by 
the indeftitigable efforts of M. Simeon, 
M. Pasquier, and M. Mounier, the 
terms were a^eed to on both sides, 
and* were as follows: Two classes of 
colleges of electors — one of the depart- 
ments, the other of the arrondisse- 
ments. The electoral college of each 
department was to consist of a fifth part 
of the whole electors paying the highest 
taxes ; the electoral colleges of the ar- 
Tondissements were to consist of the 



whole remainder of the electors havi 
their domicile within their limits. Th 
electoral colleges of thearrondissemen 
named by a simple majority as man 
candidates as the department was en 
titled to elect ; and the college of tli 
department chose from among them 
the deputies to send to the Cluunber. 
This project was imperfect in its de» 
tails, and drawn up in haste ; but i 
tended to remove the grand evil of th 
existing system — ^the election of th 
whole Chamber by one uniform class 
of electors ; and as such it was promised 
the support of the Doctrinaires and 
a larce part of the Centre of the As- 
sembly. 

64. The discussion was brilliant and 
animated in both Chambers, and called 
forth the very highest abilities on either 
side. On the side of the Opposition it 
was contended by M. Royer-CoUard, 
M.Lafayette, and General Foy: "The 
Charter has consecrated the Revolution 
by subjecting it to compromise ; it is 
it whidi has given us all our liberties 
— the liberty of conscience, which is 
expressly guaranteed by it ; and equal- 
ity, which is guaranteed by represen- 
tative institutions. The Chamber of 
Deputies is the guarantee of the Char- 
ter. That is a proposition which no 
one will be so bold as to dispute. Take 
away the Elective Chamber, and power 
resides alone in the Executive and the 
Chamber of Peers ; the nation becomes 
retrograde — it becomes a domain, and 
is possessed as such. Take away the 
guarantees promised by the Charter, 
and you turn that instrument against 
itself; or, what is even worse, you 
render it an object of derision, alike 
against the soverei^ who granted and 
the people who received it. If the Gov- 
ernment had persisted in its intention 
of revising the Charter, it would have 
experienced less opposition than in this 
attempt, which is, pretendingto uphold 
the Charter, tounaermine its most im- 
portant provisions. It is not because 
the Charter has given this one the title 
of Baron, another that of Bishop, that 
it is the idol of the nation ; it is be- 
cause it has secured liberty of con- 
science and personal freedom that it 
has become so, and that we have sworn 
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fidelity to it. Now we are virtually 
absolved from our oaths — ^the aristo- 
cracy is secretly undermiuing both the 
nation and the throne. Can you doubt 
it, when *you recollect the contempt 
and derision it has cast on that glorious 
standard with which such recoUections 
are associated — that standard, which, 
we do not hesitate to repeat, is that of 
public freedom I 

65. " lu vain may the proposed law 
be x)assed, and even for a time carried 
into execution ; the public feeling will 
extinguish it, wear it out, destroy it 
by resistance ; it never will become the 
law of France. Representative govern- 
ment will not be wrested from you ; it 
is stronger than the will of its adver- 
saries. By a coup cCiUU of 18th Fruc- 
tidor* you may transport men ; you 
cannot ti'anspor^ opinions. Our old 
parliaments were not so robust as a 
representative assembhr — they did not 
speak in the name of France, but they 
sometimes defended the public Uber- 
ties, and the eloquent and courageous 
remonstrances which they laid at the 
foot of the throne resounded through 
the nation. The ministry of Louis X V . 
wished to overthrow them : he was con- 
quered The parliaments, for a mo- 
ment subdued, raised themselves again 
amidst the public acclamations; and 
the ephemeral puppets with whom they 
had nlled their benches disappeared for 
ever. Thus will vanish the Chamber 
of Privilege. 

66. ** You strive in vain against an 
irresistible torrent. You are under the 
iron liand of necessity. So long as 
equality is the law of society, equal re- 
presentation is imposed upon it in all 
its energy and purity. Ask from it no 
concessions ; it is not for it to make 
them. The representative government 
is itself a guarantee. As such it is 
called on to demand concessions, not 
to make them. Be not surprised, there- 
fore, that it is partial to the new order 
of things — ^it exists only to insure the 
triumph of the Charter. "Would you 
obtain its support ? — Embrace its cause. 
Separate riglit from privilege. Affec- 
tion is the tSie bond of societies. Study 
what attracts a nation, what it repu- 
* In 1797, frhen the Directory wns overturned. 



diates, what it hopes, what it fears ; 
in a word, show yourself a pait of it, 
and you will be popular. During eight 
centuries this has been the secret of 
the English aristocracy. Legitimacy 
is the idea the most profound, ana 
withal the most fruitful, which has 
penetrated modem society. It renders 
evident to all in a visible and immortal 
image the idea of right, that noble ap- 
panage of the human race ; of right, 
without which there would be nothing 
on earth, but a life without dignity, 
and a death without hope. Legitmiacy 
belongs to us more than any other na- 
tion, for no other nation possesses it in 
such purity as ourselves, or can point 
to so illustrious a line of great and good 
princes. 

67. " Rivers do not flow back to their 
sources : accomplished facts are not 
restored to nonentity. A bloody re- 
volution had changed the face of our 
earth : on the ruins of the ancient so- 
ciety, overturned with violence, a new 
society had raised itself, governed by 
new maxims and new men. Like ail 
conquerors, I say it in its presence that 
society was barbarous : it had neither 
received, in its ori^ nor in its pro- 
gress, the true principle of civilisa- 
tion — bright. Legitimacy, which alone 
had preserved the ark of our salvation, 
could alone restore it to us : it has re- 
stored it. With the royal race, right 
has reappeared; every day has been 
marked by its progress in opinions, 
manners, .and laws. In a few years 
we have recovered the social doctrines 
which we had lost. lU^ht has suc- 
ceeded to power. Legitimacy on the 
throne has become the guamntee of 
the general ascendant of law. As it is 
the ruling principle in society, good 
faith is its august character ; it is pro- 
faned if it is lowered to astuteness or 
devoured by fraud. The proposed law 
sinks the legitimate monarchy to the 
level of the government of the Revolu- 
tion, by resting it on ft'aud. The pro- 
ject of the proposed law is the most 
fatal which has ever come out of the 
councils of kings since those, of fatal 
memoiy, which overturned the family 
of the Stuarts. It is the divorce of 
the nation from its sovereign. " 
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63. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended, on the part of the Government, 
by M. de Serres, M. Simeon, and M.Vil- 
Ule : *' We are reminded of two periods 
— the days of our Revolution and the 
present time. History will judge the 
nrst, and it will judge also the men 
who were euga^red in it But I can- 
not dissemble i^iat the strange speech 
of M. Lafayette obliges me to declare, 
that he put himself at the head of the 
men who attacked the monarchy, and 
in the end overturned it. I am con- 
vinced that ^nerous and elevated 
sentiments animated him ; but, in- 
spired bv these feelings, is it surpris- 
ing to him that mei^ attached by 
pnnciple and duty to that monarchy 
shoulct have defended it before it fell ? 
He should be just enough not to im- 
pute to the victims of those times all 
the evils of a Revolution which has 
pressed so heavily on themselves. 
Have those times left in the mind of 
the honourable member some mourn- 
ful recollections, many useful lessons? 
He should have known — ^many a time 
he must have felt, with death in his 
heart and blushes on his face — not 
only that, after having once roused the 
masses, their leaders have no loncer 
ti^e power to restrain them, but that 
they are forced to follow, and even to 
lead them. 

69. ' ' But let usleave these old events, 
and think of our present condition, and 
the questions which are now before us. 
What chiefly weighs with me is the de- 
claration made by General Lafayette, 
that he has entered these walls to make 
oath to the eonstUidion (he has not said 
the king and the constitution), and that 
that oath was reciprocal ; that the acts 
of the legislature — your acts — have 
violated the constitution, and that he 
is absolved from his oath ! He declares 
this in the name of himself and his 
friends : he declares it in the face of 
the nation ! He adds to this declara- 
tion an ^loge, as affected as it is ill- 
timed, of colours which cannot now be 
regarded as any other colours but those 
of rebellion. The scandal which I de- 
nounce, so far from being repented of, 
has been renewed a second time in the 
tribune. What, I ask, can be the mo- 



tive for such conduct ? If insensatj 
persons, excited by such language cr^ 
minally imprudent, proceed to acts o 
sedition, on whose head should fall th 
blood ^ed in rebellion, or' in extiq 
gnifthing it by the hands of the lawj 
And when a man, who himself has prei 
cipitated the excesses of the people 
and has seen their fury turned againd 
himself— when that man,respectaDlei]| 
many respects, uses language of whicl 
his own experience should have taugh 
him the danger, are not his words tj 
be regarded as more blamable than i 
they came from an ordinary man? Th^ 
honourable member, who should be so 
well aware of the danger of revolution 
ary movements, now pretends to m 
ignorant of them. With the samti 
breath he pronounces a glowing enloH 
ffium on the cause of rebellion ; and 
declares, in his own name and that ol 
his colleagues, that he considers liimj 
self absolved from his oath of fidelity 
to the Charter : he proclaims the soj 
vereignty of the people, which is, in 
other words, the right of insurrection. 
Is not such an appeal an incitement to 
rebellion? And does not that point 
to your duty in combating an opposi- 
tion animated by such principles ? 

70. •* The Electoral Law of 1817 haa 
lost, since it was carried into execa* 
tion, the most important of its defend- 
ers. It has been the cause of the 
present crisis in society. The same 
ministers who formerly proposed, who 
subsequently have been compelled to 
defend it, convinced \fj experience, 
animated by a sense of duty, now come 
forward to propose its modiiication. 
The very Chunber of Peers which voted 
its adoption has risen up against it. 
Sixty peers were created to vanquish 
tiie resistance to it in that Chamber: 
a hundred would be required to insure 
its continuance. It is no wonder it is 
so, for the law of 1817 failed in the 
chief oWect of representative institu- 
tions. It excluded the masses alike of 
property and numbers. What renders it 
m an especial manner dangerous is, that 
the limited homogeneous class toTfhich 
it has confined tiie franchise becomes 
every year, by the annual elections, 
more grasping, more selfish, more ex- 
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ehisiye. So evident has this danger 
become, that if the present change is 
not carried, the friends of liberty will 
be compelled themselves to bring for- 
ward a modification of the law in the 
interest of fireedoio. 

71. " France will never bear for any 
time a homogeneous representation, as 
the proposer of the existing law at 
9ne time sapposed it would ; unmis- 
takable proo& of the general revolt 
against such a system arise on all sides. 
Besides, in the present state of thii^, 
the existence of a revolutionary faction 
amongst us — of a faction irreligious, 
immoral, the enemy of restrain^ the 
friend of usurpation — has been demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of a 
donbt It speaks in the journals, it 
sits in the directing committees : this 
conviction is forced uimn all the Min- 
isters, not merely by their reason, but 
their official • information. I predict 
to the honourable members who are 
now the allies of that faction, that 
they will in the end sink under its 
attacks, and that they will disappear 
from the Chamber the moment they 
venture to resist it. Public opinion 
has already repudiated both the taction 
and the Electoral Law which supports 
it. Horror-struck at the spectacle of 
a regicide returned to the Chamber, 
real public opinion has become alarmed 
alike at the principle of that law and 
its consequences. 

72. " It has become indispensable 
to alter the mode of election, since we 
see faction straining to support it, 
from a conviction that it throws the 
greatest influence into the lowest class 
of proprietors — ^to the veiy class which 
has the least interest in the soil. The 
law proposed, by restoring to the lareer 
proprietors a portion of that influ- 
ence of which the existing law has 
deprived them, gives a share in the 
choice of deputies to those who are 
jiiost interested in upholding it. The 
law will never be complete and safe 
till the electoral power is made to rest 
on the entire class of proprietors, and 
is intrusted by them to a smaller body, 
chosen from among those who pay the 
greatest amount of assessments ; and 
whose list, accessible to all, and from 



its very nature shifting and change- 
able, can never constitute a privileged 
class, since those who fall within it 
to-day may be excluded from it to- 
morrow. In the political system pur- 
sued since the Restoration is to be 
found the seat of the evil which is de- 
vouring France. Under the existing^ 
law a constant system of attack against 
the existing dynasty is carried on. 
Lofty ambitions arrested in their course, 
great hopes blasted, fanaticism ever 
rampant, have coalesced together : the 
conspiracy was at first directed to 
changing general oi)inion — it has now 
alter^ its object; it has sap})ed the 
foundations of the throne — it will soon 
overturn it. At Lyons, as at Grenoble, 
cast down but not destroyed, it ever 
rises again more audacious than ever, 
and menaces its conquerors. Intrench- 
ed in ^e law of elections as its last 
citadel, it threatens its conquerors. 
It is determined to conquer or die. 
It is no longer a matter of opinion 
which it agitates, ' to be or not to be, 
that ia the question.* The uniform 
suflrage has placed the monarchy at 
the mercy of a pure democracy." 

73. So sensible were the liberal 
chiefs of the weight of these argu- 
ments, and of the large proportion of 
enlightened opinion mdm adhered to 
them, that they did not venture to> 
meet them by direct ne^tive, but en- 
deavoured to elude their force by an 
amendment. It was proposed by Ca> 
mille-Jourdan, and was to this eflect, 
** That each department shall be divid- 
ed into as many electoral arrondisse- 
ments as there are deputies to elect 
for the Chamber ; that each of these 
arrondissements shall have an electoral 
college, which shall be composed of 
the persons liable to taxes, having 
their political domicile in the arron- 
dissement, and paying three hundred 
francs of direct contribution ; that 
eveiy electoral college shall nominate 
its deputy directly. " Though this was 
represented by him as a compromise, 
it in reality was not so ; for, by per- 
petuating the uniform suffrage and 
direct representation, it continued po- 
litical power exclusively in the handa 
of the most democratic portion of th& 
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community, the small proprietors. It 
received, accordingly, the immediate 
and enthnsiastic support of the whole 
Liberal party; the democratic press 
was unanimous in its praise ; and so 
nearly were parties balanced in the 
Chamber, that the amendment was 
carried agavtist Government bv a ma- 
jority of (me, the numbers Deing a 
hundred and twenty -eight to a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. The balance 
was cast by M. de Chauvelin, who, 
though grievously ill, was carried into 
the Gnamber, and decided the question 
by his vote. He was conveyed home 
in triumph by a vociferous mob, and 
became for a brief period the object of 
popular idolatry. The revolutionists 
were in transports, and everywhere an- 
ticipated the immediate realisation of 
then* hopes, by the defeat of the Gov- 
ernment on so vital, a question. 

74. In this extremity. Ministers 
made secret overtures to the chiefs 
of the Doctrinaires, whose numbers, 
though small, were yet sufficient to 
cast the balance either way in the 
equally divided assembly. This over- 
ture proved entirely successful. A 
fresh amendment was proposed by M. 
Boin and M. Courvoisier on their part, 
and supported by the whole strength 
of the Government, the Right, and 
their adherents in the Centre. It was 
to this effect, that the Chamber of 
Deputies was to consist ** of two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight members chosen by 
the arrondissements ; and a hundred 
and seventy-two by the departments ; 
the latter being chosen, not by the 
whole electors, but by a fourth of their 
numJfer, composed of those who paid tJie 
highest amoutit of taxes. " Thts was an 
immense change to the advantage of 
the aristocracy ; for not only did it 
add a hundred and seventy members 
to this Chamber, but it added them of 
persons chosen by a fourth of the elec- 
tors for each department paying the 
highest assessment : in other words, 
by the richest proprietors. Neverthe- 
less, so gratified were the Doctrinaires 
by getting quit of the much-dreaded 
double mode of election, or so sensible 
had they in secret become of its dan- 
gerous tendency, that they agreed to 
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the compromise; and M. de Boin' 
amendment was carried by a majorit 
of five, the numbers being a liundre 
and thirty to a hundred and twent 
five. Only five members were absen 
from the entire Chamber — an extraoi 
dinary circumstance, proving the ui 
paralleled interest the question ha 
excited. This victory was decisive 
the waverers came round after it wa 
gained ; and the final division on tb 
question showed a majority of ninetjj 
nve for Government. 

75. It soon appeared that this ve 
hement strife in the Chamber was con 
nected with still more important de 
si^ns out of doors — ^that it was liukw 
with the revolutions in progress ii 
Spain, Portu^, and Italy ; and tha 
it was not without an ulterior objed 
that Lafayette had invoked the trico 
lor flag, and thrown down the gaimt 
let, as it were, to the monarchy N( 
sooner was the news of the decisive vot( 
in favour of the principle of the ne 
law known in the capital than tb 
most violent a^tation commenced. 3J 
Manuel and M. Benjamin Constani 
published an inflammatoiy address t 
the young men at the nniversity an 
colleges ; and the sinister omen oi 
crowds collecting in the streets indi 
cated tlie secret orders and menacing 
preparations of the central democratic 
committee. Seditious cries were heard; 
and so threatening did affairs soon 
appear, that the muitary were obliges 
to disperse them by force ; and in tha 
tumult a young student of law, nam©^ 
Lallemand, was shot, and died soon 
after. This unhappy event augmented 
the general excitement ; the mobs a5- 
seml3ed in still greater force, and the 
Government took serious precautions. 
The posts were everywhere doubled; 
the guards were drawn into Paris ; 
large bodies of infantiy and cavalry 
were stationed on the bridges in the 
Place Carrousel, and around the Cham- 
ber of Deputies ; and proclamations 
were placarded in all directions, for- 
bidding all assemblages of persons even 
to the number of three. 

76. This proclamation was met bya 
counter one from the democratic com- 
mittee, vrhich was affixed to the gates 
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of all the colleges and schools, calling 
OD the young men to meet and avenge 
their comrade who had been slain. 
They did so accordingly ; and, march- 
ing two and two, so as to avoid the li- 
teral infringement of the order of the 
police, formed a colunm of above five 
thousand persons, armed with large 
(ticks and sword-canes, which de- 
bouched upon the Place Louis XY., 
lirectly in front of the palace of the 
legislative body. The ^tes of the 
roileries and gajrdena were mimediately 
closed, and the huge mass was driven, 
by repeated charges of cavalry, who 
behaved with tiie most ezempLuy for- 
bearance, out of the Place. They im- 
mediately marched along the Boule- 
rards towards the Faubourg St Antoine, 
where the immense masses of work- 
men, so well Imown in the worst days 
of the Revolution, were already pre- 
pared to receive them ; and, returning 
uoiii thence witii numbers now swelled, 
by the idle and excited from every 
coffeehouse, to between thirty and forty 
thousand men, moved towards the 
Place de Greve and H6tel de VOle. 
The head of the column, however, was 
met on the way by a strong body of the 
gendannerie-k-cheval, which charged 
and dispersed it, upon which the whole 
lody took to flight. Thirty or forty 
vere made prisoners, and immediately 
lodged in custody. 

7/. It may be readily imagined what 
use was made of these untoward events 
hy the unscrupulous and impassioned 
leaders of the Liberal party in the 
(^'Itamher of Deputies. The loudest and 
most vehement complaints were made 
gainst aU concerned in the repression 
« the riots, — liie Ministers, for having 
ordered the measures which led to their 
suppression ; the military, gendar- 
merie, and police, for having executed 
them. Although the conduct of all 
the three had been prudent, forbear- 
ing, and exemplary in the highest de- 
pee, yet they were all overwhelmed 
^ the most unmeasured obloquy. Not 
a whisper was breathed against the 
leaders or followers of the seditious 
aasemblages, which had not only for 
*^y8 tog^er kept the metropons in 
^^ann, ml seriously menaced the mon- 



archy. Still less was it observed by 
these impassioned declaimers, that a 
revolt of so serious a kind had been 
stifled with the loss of a single life. 
"Blood," exclaimed M. Lafitte, "has 
never ceased, during eight days, to flow 
in Paris ; a hundml thousand of its 
peaceable citizens have been charged, 
sabred, and trampled under the hoofs 
of horses yesterdav by the cuirassiers. 
The indignation of the capital is at its 
height ; the agitation of the people is 
hourly increasing ; tremble for the 
morrow." "Qere is the blade of a 
sabre broken by a cut," exclaimed M. 
de Corcelles, holding up the fi:agment 
with a theatrical air. " Blood flows, 
and you refuse to hear us ; it is in- 
famous. ** The Ministers ably and en- 
ergetically defended their measures; 
and Hhe violence of the two parties 
became so great that the president, in 
despair, covered himself, and broke up 
the meeting. 

78. These violent appeals, however, 
did not obtain the desired result, and 
their failure contributed more than 
anv other circumstance to produce that 
adhesion of the Doctrinaires to the 

Sroposed electoral law, as modified by 
[.3oin, which led to its being passed 
into a law. A suppressed insurrection 
never fails, for tne time at least, to 
strengthen the hands of government. 
In the present instance, me influence 
of that repression was enhanced, not 
only by the patience and temper of the 
armed force employed, and moderation 
of the Government in the subsequent 
prosecutions, but by another circum- 
stance of decisive importance — the mi- 
litary had faUhfuZly adhered to their 
dvly. The utmost efforts had been 
made to seduce them, and failed of 
success. All the hopes of the insur- 
gents were rested on their defection, 
and their steadiness made them despair 
of the cause. The leaders of the revolt 
saw that their attempt had been pre- 
mature, that the military had not been 
sufficiently worked upon, and that 
the insurrection must be adioumed. 
They let it die away accordingly at the 
moment, reserving their efforts for a 
future period. Althoufh the crowda 
continued to infest the streets for 
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seTeral days, and ffreat efforts were 
made at tne funenu of Lallemand— 
who was buried with much solemnity, 
in presence of some thousand specta- 
tors, on the 9th--yet the danger was 
«vidently past The capital gradually 
became tranquil; the iBjm majori^ 
of 95 in the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the last reading of the bill, passed al- 
most without notice; and it was passed 
by a nugority of 95 in the Peers — the 
numbers being 141 to 56. The Gov- 
•emment behaved with exemplaiy mo- 
deration, it may even be said, with ti- 
midity, in repressing this revolt. It 
was Imown that money had circulated 
freely among the insurgents, and it was 
known from whom it came. But it 
was deemed more prudent, now that 
the insurrection haa been surmounted, 
not to agitate the public mind by the 
trial of its leaders, and no further pro- 
secutions were attempted. It will ap- 
pear in the sequel what return they 
made for tiiis lenity when the crisis 
of 1880 arrived. 

79. This was the great struggle of 
the year, because it was a direct effort 
to supplant the Bourbon dvnasty on 
the one hand, and establiw it more 



firmly in the legislature on the oth^ 
Everything depended on the troo] 
if they hi^ wavered when the 
gents marched on the Hdtel de Yi] 
on 6th June, it was all over, and If 
would have been 1830. The remaii 
objects of the session, which involi 
the comparatively trifling matters 
the pubbc welfiue or social happinc' 
excited scarcely any attention, 
budget was voted with scarce any 
position. The gross revenue of 
year was 8,741,087,000 francs; 
net income, deducting the expense 
collection, 739,712,000 francs, whid 
showed a cost of above £5,000,000 j{ 
collecting an income of £30, 000,000 
or nearly 17 per cent — a very LuJ 
proportion, but which is explsdned q 
the circumstance of the direct taxes 
forming above a third of the whole 
being exigible from above five million 
of separate little proprietors. The eiQ 
penditare was estunated at 511, 371,00< 
Duncs, exclusive of the interest of th< 
debt. Every^ branch of the public rel 
venue exhibited symptoms of improve 
ment, and the most unprecedentec 
prosperity pervaded the country.* Ii 
IS a singular circumstance^ but highlj 



The Budget of 1820 and 1821 stood thus i-^ 



Direct taxes. . 

Indirect ditto, . 

B^istrations, . 

Woods, 

Customs and salt, • 

Postes, 

Lottery, • 

Retained ftom salarfes, 

UisoeHaneons, 

Total net. 
Expense of collection. 



BICEIPTS. 




ISSOl— Fnnes n«C 


18SL— Tnmcs net 


811,778,780 


326,035,159 


140,000,000 


191,666,300 


147,000,000 


168,986,500 


14,000,000 


17,047,400 


86,000,000 


111,113,000 


12,097,000 


28,790,710 


9,000,000 


14,000,000 


5,000,000 


6,600,000 


14,712,970 


16,433,970 


739,712,760 


740,666,105 


134,875,180 


136,871.285 


874,087,880 


. 877,437,880 


BZFKNUITUIUL 




1890L-n«BCi net 


USL— Francs net 


188.341,000 


189.052,764 


40,000,000 


40,000,000 


34,000,000 


34,000,000 


17,400,000 


17,959,500 


7,850,000 


7,865,000 


102,840,000 


109,060,800 


184,750,000 


179,736.600 


45,200,000 


62,970.000 


115,880,000 


119,572,000 



Total gross, . 

Interest of pnblic debt, 

Sinking fano, . 

King and Royal Family, 

Josfice, 

Foreign Affairs, 

Intemr, 

War, . . 

Marine, • 

Finanees and miscallaneoQS, 

739,712,750 747,206,664 

From a statement laid before the Chamber lyy the Minister of Finances, it appeared thai 
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diaracteristic of the real motives which 
ictoated the Liberal opposition at this 
period, that this era of unexampled 
mal wellbeing was precisely the one 
Thick they selected for most violently 

Othe public mind for an over- 
the monarchy and change of 
tibe dynasty, by whom alone uiose 
Uessings had been introduced. 

80. Convinced, from the unsnccess- 
&1 issue of this attempt, that they had 
BO chance of success in their endea- 
Touis to overthrow the Government, 
unless they could enUst the military 
on their side, the Liberal leaders, after 
the prorogation of the Chamber, bent 
their whok efforts to that object. It 
18 now known who they were ; subse- 

Jnent success has made them boast of 
lieir attempts ; they are no longer 
afraid to admit their treason. " M. 
Lafayette," says Lamartine, ** declared 
to his Mends that open force could now 
alone overturn the Government, which 
had declared war against the equal- 
ity of classes. " Emissaries despatched 
&t)m this centre set out to sound the 
departments and the troops. The par- 
liamentary opposition of M. Lantte 
and Casimir Perier unconsciously aided 
the conspirators, who were grouped 
around Laf^ette, d'Arcenson, Manuel, 
Corcelles, Roy, and Meiilhou. That 



conspiracy found innumerable accom- 
plices, without the need of affiliating 
them, in the half-pay officers^ the re- 
mains of Napoleon's arm^, in the small 
number of Republicans, in the Buona- 
partists — as numerous as the discon- 
tented — ^in the holders of the domains 
of the emiffrants, who were every day 
more i^prenensive of the loss of their 
herita^^ and of the influence of those 
who were now protected by the Govern- 
ment. 

81. Numerous as this band of conspi- 
rators was, it was not on them alone that 
their leaders totally, or even chiefly,' 
rested. The great object was to seduce 
the military actually m arms ; for long 
experience had taught the French that 
it IS by them tiiat afi social convulsions 
in their countryare, in the last resort, 
determined. They were not long in 
finding a few desperadoes who were 
wUling to execute their deskps. A 
captain in the L^on de la Meurthe, 
in sarrison at Paris, named Nantil, a 
hall -pay colonel, named Sauzet, and 
a colonel of the disbanded Imperial 
Gilaid, named Maziare, agreed to act 
as leaders. Their plan was to surprise 
the fortress of Yinoennes, to corrupt 
the regiments in Paris, to rouse the 
faubourgs and the schools, and with the 
I united forces march on the Tuileries. 



the prodnce of the sinking toad, which, in 1816, vns 20,000,000, and in 1817 was increased 
to 40,000,000, had been highly gratifying. It was as follows :— 

Sumi npUed rfhaua). AnaniliM boq^t np iftucf). 
18KI, . 30,489,724 1,782,705 

1817, 43,064,940 . 8,822,114 

1818, . . 51,832,333 . 3,075,042 

1819, . . 67,094,082 * 4,854,776 

And from a statement laid before the Chamber bv the celebrated economist M. GaniU, it 
Appealed that hefore the Bevolutlon the pnblic bnidena stood thns :— 

Total taxes, 
Of which the direct taxes were-* 



585,000,000 

Fnnc*. £ n. 

250,000,000 or 8 1—40 per centk 
30,000,000 or 1 1—20 
804,000,000 or 10 1— 2 



On realised property, 

Indnstiy and commerce, 

Consnmers, . . • . 

After the Bevolution hi 1820 they stood thns to- 
Total revenue and tazea^ 
Of which raised by taxes. 
Of which the land paid, 
Taxed capital money, 
Indnstiy and commeree^ 
CoDstaaeiB, 

So that the taxes on lancL industry, and fixed capital^ had. increased a third, and those on 
consmnption had remainea the same, thonj^ their amonnt per head diminished, fh)m the 
acrease of population in the intervening period, fhm 25,000,000 to 80,000,000 souls.— ^nn. 
AK.,iiL 175, 198, 200; andiv. 601. 603. 



87^941,863 
800,712,000 

288,000,000, or 9 francs 16 cents. 
154^000,000, or 9 .. 16 .. 
56,000,000, or 1 .. 16 •. 
902,116,800, or 6 .. 16 
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A great number of the half-pay generals 
of the Empire — in particular, Generals 
Pajol, Bacheluz, Morten, Maransin, 
Lafitte, and superior officers in retire- 
ment — were engaged in the conspiracy, 
the object of wmch was to dethrone 
the Bourbons. On that they were all 
agreed; but on ulterior measures there 
was great difference of opinion. La- 
fayette desired to prdclaim a republic 
or a constitutional monarchy, whose 
interests were identical with those of 
the Revolution, and who might be 
'* fettered by the bonds of a represen- 
tative democracy." The great nmority 
Avishei to proclaim Napoleon II., hop- 
ing to restore with him the days of 
glory, of promotion, and plunder. La- 
fayette indulged a sangume hope that, 
as Napoleon's son was in the hands of 
the Austrians, who would not allow 
him to accept the proffered crown, it 
would become a matter of necessity to 
bestow on him the dictatorship, of 
which he had enjoyed a foretaste in 
1790, and of which he had dreamed in 
1815. The day of rising was fixed for 
19th August : iNantil was to raise his 
legion, and head the attack ; Lafayette 
went to his chftteau of Lagrange to rouse 
his department, and aia in the assault 
on Yincennes; M. d'Aigenson set off 
for Alsace to array in arms its. numerous 
republicans ; and M. de CorceUes was 
charged with organising the revolt in 
the great and populous city of Lyons. 
82. An accidental circumstance pre- 
vented this deeply -laid design from 
being carried into effect. On the day 
before it was to have taken place, an 
explosion of powder, from fortuitous 
causes, took place in the castle of Yin- 
cennes, and this led to the military 
and police being assembled in consi- 
derable numbers in that important for- 
tress. Their presence led the conspi- 
rators to suppose that their designs 
were discovered, which was really not 
the case, for Ihey were not fully brousht 
to light fill long afterwards. Infor- 
mation had, however, been given to 
Government, by some of the officers 
upon whom nnsuccessfhl attempts had 
been made, of a plot to overturn the 
Government, and the whole Ministers, 
in consequence, were summoned to the 



Duke de Richelieu's on the morning o 
the 19th. From the information then 
laid before them, it was resolved to re 
move the Legion de la Meurthe, iv^hicl 
was most disaffected, from Paris to th< 
frontiers, and the suspectedofficers wer< 
arrested in their barracks early in th< 
forenoon by officers of the police. M, 
de Latour Maubourg, the War Minis 
ter, was himself present when this was 
done. No resistance was attempted; 
the common soldiers were astonished, 
not irritated ; it was their officers, not 
themselves, who were privy to the con- 
spiracy. Before night, the L^on de 
la Meurthe marched out for Landrecies 
in a state of tumult and indiscipline, 
which recalled the description given by 
Tacitus of the Roman legions in the 
mutiny which Germanicus repressed. 
Several of their officers were arrested 
on the march. NantU, and the princi- 
pal leaders of the conspiracy, however, 
made their escape. 

83. Government acted with the ut- 
most lenity in the prosecutions conse- 
quent on this abortive revolt. Lists of 
tno persons implicated in it had been 
furnished to the Ministry, and they 
comprised most of the lenders of the 
Liberal party in Paris. M. Lafayette 
and M. Manuel were at its head. Min- 
isters, however, recoiled from the idea 
of openly coming to a rapture of an 
irreconcilable kind with the chiefs of a 
party strong in the Chambers, strong 
m popular support, strong, as had re- 
cently appeared, in the affections of a 
part at least of the army. It was doubt- 
ful how far — ^however clear the moral 
evidence might be— the complete mea- 
sure of leged proof could be obtained 
affainst the real but half-veiled leaders 
of the conspiracy. It was deemed more 
expedient, therefore, to proceed only 
against the inferior agents, and even 
against them in the most lenient man- 
ner. They were sent for trial to the 
Chamber of Peers, by whom a few, after 
a long interval, were convicted, andsen- 
tenced to secondary punishments, and 
several acquitted. But ten years after- 
wards, the real leaders were revealed in 
those who received the rewards of trea- 
son, at a time when none dared call it 
by its right name. 
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84. While conspiracies so serious and 
widespread were in progress to over- 
throw the dynasty of me Bourbons, 
ProYidence appeared in an extraordi- 
nary macnner to have interposed in their 
behalf; and an event occurred which, 
beyond any which had yet taken place, 
elevated the hopes of their partisans 
throughout the countir. The Duchess 
de Berri, notwithstanding the dreadful 
shock received firom the murder of her 
husband, went successfully through 
the whole period of her pregnancy, and 
on the night of the 20th September 
was safely delivered of a son, who was 
christened Henry Duke of Boixleaux. 
As by the Salic Law males only can 
succeed to the throne of France, and 
the infant which the duchess bore was 
the last hope of continuing the direct 
line of succession, the utmost pains 
were taken to secure decisive evidence 
of t&e child really being of the royal 
line. The moment the duchess was 
seized with her pains, she desired that 
Marshal the Duke of Albufera ^Suchet) 
should be sent for, and she nad tiie 
courage and presence of mind, after the 
delivery was over, to insist that the 
umbilical cord should not be cut till 
the marshal with his own eyes had been 
satisfied with the reality of the birth 
and the sex of the infEuit Several of 
the Guard, besides the usual attendants 
on the princess, were also eyewitnesses 
to the birth. The old king hastened 
to the apartment on the hrst alarm, 
and when the infant was presented to 
him, said, "Here is a fine Duke de 
Bordeaux : he is bom for us all ;" and 
taking a few drops of the wine of Pan, 
which accoi-ding to old tradition had 
anointed the lips of Henry IV. before 
he had received his mother's milk, did 
the same to his infant descendant. 
Then takinc a glass, he filled it, and 
drank to the health of the duchess. 
" Sire I " she replied, " I wish 1 knew 
the sonff of Jean d'Albret, that everv- 
thing should be done here as at tne 
birth of Henry IV." 

85. No words can convey an idea of 
the transports into which the Royal- 
ists were thrown over all France by 
this auspicious event ; and even those 

VOL. II. 



of the opposite parties could not resist 
feeling the influence of the general en- 
thusiasm. There was something in the 
birth of the infant — the last remnant 
of a long line of kings, and who had 
been bom in so interesting and almost 
miraculous a manner after Ids father's 
death — which spoke to every heart. 
The general enthusiasm exceeded even 
that felt at the birth of the Kins of 
Rome, ten years before — for Napokon 
might have had many other sons — ^but 
no one, save this infant, could transmit 
in the direct line the blood of Henry 
IV. and Louis XIV. to future gene- 
rations. It had been stated that 
twelve cannon-shots should announce 
the birth of a daughter, twenty-four of 
a son% When the guns began to fire, 
all Paris was roused, and in speechless 
anxiety watched the successive dis- 
charges ; but when the thirteenth re- 
port announced that an heir to the 
monarchy had been bom, the transports 
were universal. The telegraph speedily 
conveved it to every part of France, 
and tne thirteenth gun in all the for- 
tresses and harbours announced the 
joyful intelligence to the people. One 
would have supposed, from the uni- 
vei-sal joy, that France had but one 
heart--one soul — so strongly had the 
romantic and interesting circumstances 
of the birth wrought upon the pubUc 
mind. Congratulatory addresses from 
every part of the country poured in to 
the king and the duchess, and the grace 
of her manner and feUcity of her an- 
swers added to the general enchant- 
ment. A protest, in the name of the 
Duke of Orleans, was published in the 
London papers, though disavowed by 
that prince ; but he asked the import- 
ant question solemnly of the Duke of 
Albufera — " M. le Marechal," said he, 
** you are a man of honour ; you were 
a witness of the accouchement of the 
Duchess de Berri. Is she really the 
mother of aboy ? " * * As certainly asyour 
royal highness is father of the Duke de 
Chartres, " rephed the manual. * * That 
is enough, M. le Mar^chal," rejoined 
the Duke ; and he immediately went 
with the duchess to congratulate the 
happy mother, and salute the infant 

H 
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who might one day be their king. At 
the same time, the Duchess de Beni 
^ve proof that she was animated with 
tne soblime spirit of forgiveness e^own 
on his deathbed by her husband, by 
requesting and obtaining the pardon of 
two men, named Gravin and Bonton, 
sentenced to death for an attempt on 
her life, or that of her child, whicn she 
did in terms so touching, that they de- 
serve a place even in general history.* 
Her conduct at this period was so 
generous and noble, that the Emperor 
Alexander expressed his admiration of 
it in a touching epistle addressed with 
his own hand to the princess. 

86. The birth of the Duke de Bor- 
deaux, which afforded so fair a prospect 
of continuing the direct line of succes- 
sion, confirming the dynasty of the 
Bourbons, and establishing the peace 
of Europe, was too important an event 
not to awake the general sympathy and 
interest of the European powers. Con- 
gratulations were received from all 
quarters : that from the Emperor Alex- 
ander was peculiarly warm and cordiaL 
The corps diplomatique of Paris ex- 
pressed a stnking sentiment on this 
occasion in the words, ** Providence 
has awarded the greatest possible bless- 
ing to the paternal tenderness of your 
Majesty. The child of grief, of regrets, 
of tears, is also the child of Europe — 
he is at once the guarantee and the 
pledge of the repose and peace which 
shoiud follow so many agitations." 

* " Sire ! comme Je ne puis voir le Boi 
aujonrd'hui* Je lui ^ris pour lui demander la 
grace de deux malheureux qui out &/6 con- 
damnte k mort ^ur tentative contav ma per- 
Sonne. Je seiais au d^sespoir qn'fl p6t y 
avoir des Franoaia qui mourussent pour moi : 
range que Je plenre demandait en mouiant la 
grAce de son meurtrier, il sera I'arbitre de 
ma vie ; me pennettez-vous, men oncle, de 
Timiter, et de supplier votre HaiesU d'ac- 
corder la grAce de la vie k ces deux infor- 
tun^? L*augxiste ezemple du Boi nous a 
habitn^ k la cldmence; daignera*t-il per- 
mettre que les premiers instimts de Texistence 
de mon Henri, de mon cher fils, du vdtro, du 
Ills de la France, soient marquds i>ar un par- 
don? Ezcusez, mon cher oncle, la liMrt^ 
3ue J'ose pren^ de vous ouvrir mon coeur ; 
ans toutes les occasions votre indulgente 
bont^ m'y a encouragte. Je supplie le Roi 
d'excuser ma haidiesse, et de croire au res- 
l>ect profond avec lequel Je suis/' ftc.— Cono- 
ZifM DfteheiBt de Beni au Boi dt Fnmei, 28 
fiept 1820. 



This expression revealed the feeling of 
the European powers : it was, that the 
elder branch of the Bourbons was the 
sole pledge for the peace of Europe, 
and tnat the newborn infant was the 
bond which was to unite its rulers. 
The Emperor Alexander wrote to Louis 
— " The birth of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux is an event which I consider as 
most fortunate for the peace of Europe, 
and which affords just conaolation to 
your family. I pray your Mi^esty to 
believe that I adopt the title of the 
' child of Europe, which the diplo- 
matic body has already bestowed upon 
him." Promotions, honours, and gra- 
tifications were bestowed in the most 
liberal manner in France : the croini 
debtors were nearly all liberated from 
prison ; most of the political offenders 
pardoned ; immense sums bestowed in 
charity ; and a great creation of the 
order of the Comon Bleu attestecL at 
once the gratitude and liberality of the 
sovereiffn. 

87. But thouffh these circumstances 
augured favourably for the stability of 
the dynasty, and the consequent peace 
of Europe, symptoms were not awant- 
ing of a diver^nce of opinion, which 
portended divisions that might prove 
fatal in future times. It was witn the 
Doctrinaires that the rupture first took 

Elace. This party, which afterwards, 
'om the talents of some of its mem- 
bers, became so celebrated, had already 
become important^ from its position 
between the two great parties which 
divided the State, and its power, by 
inclining to either side, to give a pre- 
ponderance to either. The conduct of 
the leaders of this party during the 
session, if not decidedly nostile to the 
Ministry, had been eqmvocal ; and the 
increasing leaning of Ministers to the 
Royalist side, since the great reaction 
consequent on the death of the Duke 
de Bern, had rendered the position 
which they still held under the Ad- 
ministration precarious and painful. 
At the same time Government could 
not dispense with the support of the 
Boyalists, for it was by their aid alone 
that the majorities, slender as they 
were, in the Chamber of Deputies, had 
been obtained. The Doctrinaires had 
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become sensible of the great error into 
which they had/ fallen in supporting 
the coup dCitat of 5th September 1816, 
which changed the Electoral Law ; and 
it was by the secession of a part of their 
members from the Liberal ranks that 
the amendment of M. Boin, which 
again changed it, had been carried. 
But on other points they were decid- 
edly opposed to the Government as 
now constituted; and the diveigence 
before the close of the session hiM. be- 
come so evident, that neither the se- 
curity of the one parly, nor the char- 
acter of the other, would admit of their 
longer remaining united. The Duke 
de Kichelieu, accordingly, at the in- 
stigation of M. Laine, who had been 
much hurt by a speech of M, Royer- 
Oollard on the budget, took his reso- 
lution, in which he was unanimously 
supported by the Cabinet; and the 
Moniieur, in announcing, after the 
close of tJie session, the names of the 
Council of State, omitted those of 
Koyer-Collard, Guizot, Barante, Cam- 
iUe-Jourdan, and Mirbel. Four pre- 
fects, who were known to belong to 
the same party, were dismissed m>m 
office. At the same time, the Duke 
de Bichelieu had several conferences 
with M. de VillMe and M. Corbi^re, 
on the conditions of a cordial union 
with the Royalist party. 

88. Although the great abilities of 
the persons urns dismissed from the 
Government deprived them of very 
powerfol support, especially in debate, 
yet in truth the severance was un- 
avoidable, for there was an irreconcil- 
able difference between them. It arose 
from principle, and an entirely differ- 
ent view of the most desirable struc- 
ture of society, or of what was prac- 
ticable imder existing circumstances. 
The Doctrinaires were conservative in 
their views, but they were so on the 
principles of the Revolution. They 
adored the equality which was at once 
the object ot its ambition, and the 
victory it had achieved. They thought 
it was possible, on the basis of abso- 
lute equalitjr, to construct the fabric 
of constitutional monarchy and regu- 
lated freedom. They wished a hier- 
archy, bat it was one, not of rank, or 



territories, or fortune, but of talent ; 
and, beinff conscious of great abilities 
in themselves, they indulged the secret 
hope that under such a system they 
would rise to the power and eminence 
which they were conscious their capa- 
city deserved. They had the natural 
jealousy which intellectual always feels 
of political power, and felt the utmost 
repugnance at the restoration of those 
distinctions in society which tended to 
re-establish the ancient supremacy of 
rank or fortune. In a word, uiey 
were the philosophers of the Revolu- 
tion ; and philosophers, when they are 
not the sycophants, are always the 
rivals of nobles. 

89. The Royalists, on the other 
hand, were set upon an entirely dif- 
ferent set of objects. They were as 
well aware as the Doctrinaires that 
the old regime could not be re-estab- 
lished, that feudality was for ever 
abolished, and that ^neral liberty was 
at once the birthnght and greatest 
blessing of man. But they thought it 
could only be secured by the continu- 
ance of the monarchy, and that con- 
stitutional government was impossible 
without the reconstruction of a terri- 
torial nobility and ecclesiastical hier- 
archv, who might be at once a support 
of the throne and a check upon its 
power. Absolute equality, according 
to them, was the best possible founda- 
tion for Eastern despotism, but the 
worst for European freedom ; you 
might as well construct a palace out 
of uie waves of the ocean, as a consti- 
tutional monarchy out of the absolute 
equality of classes. Infidelity had beea 
the principle of the Revolution in mat- 
ters of belief ; the only foundation for 
the monarchy was to be found in the 
restoration of the influence of the an- 
cient &ith. The centralisation of all 
power in the capital by the system of 
the Revolution, and the destruction of 
all power in the provinces by the divi- 
sion of property, threatened, in their 
view, the total destruction of public 
freedom, and would leave France no 
other destiny but that of an armed 
democracy or an irresistible despotism. 
The sequel of this history will show 
which of these sets of opinions was the 
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better founded ; in the mean time, it 
is obvious that they were wholly irre- 
concilable with each other, and that 
no harmonious cabinet could by possi- 
bility be constructed out of the leaders 
of such opposite parties.* 

90. The great military conspiracy, 
which was to have broken out on 19th 

* M. de Chateaubriand, in an artide in the 
CoruerviUiBur, on 30th Nov. 1819, has well ez- 
pUiined the yiews and intentions of the Boy> 
alists at this period ; and subeeqaent events 
have rendered his words prophetic : " VoiU 
done les Boyalistes an pouvoir, fennemeut 
i^solns a nudntenir la Charte ; tout leur 6di- 
fice sera pose sur ce fondement; mais, an 
lieu de h&tir une ddmocratie, ils ^I^veront 
une monarchie. Ainsi leur premier devoir, 
conune leur premier sotn, serait de changer 
la loi des elections. Ils feraient en m6me 
temps retrancher de la loi de recrutement le 
titre YI.,t et rendraient ainsi & la couronne, 
une des plus impoitantes pi^ro^tives. lis 
retabliraient dans la loi sur la liberty de la 
presse le mot "Religion," qu'li leur honte 
itemelle, de prttendus hommes d'Etat en 
ont l»annL Ministres ! vous fondez une l^s- 
lation, et elle produira des moeurs conformes 
h vos r^les. 

*'Apr^ la modification des lois eajntales, 
les Royalistes proposeraient les lois les plus 
monaichiques, sur I'oraanisation des com- 
munes et sur la Garde Nationale. Us affaibli- 
raient le syst^me de centralisation ; ils rend- 
raient one puissance sidutaire aux conseils 
gi6nerauz. Creant, partoat, des agregations 
d'int^i^ts, ils les substitueraient & ces indi- 
viduality trop fovorables A I'^tablissement 
de la tyrannie. Bn un mot, ils recom- 
poseraient I'aristocratie, trois^me pouvoir 
qui manque d no$ inatUutions. et dont I'ab- 
sence produit le frotteinent dangereux que 
Ton remarque aujourd'hui entre la puissance 
royale et la puissance ponulaire. C'est dans 
cette vue, que les Boyalistes solliciteraient 
les substitutions en faveur de la Fairie. lis 
chercheraient k arrSter, par tous les moyens 
Ugaux, la division des proprietes, division 
qui, dans trente ant, en ricUi$ant la i\>i ograArtt 
nous fera tomber en dimocraiie forcee. 

** Une autre mesure importante serait en- 
core prise iMir Vadministration Boyaliste. 
Cette administration demanderait aux Cham- 
bres, tant dans rint^rfit des acqu^reurs que 
dans celui des anciens proprietaires, une juste 
indemnity pour les families qui ont perdu 
leurs biens dans le cours de la Revolution. 
Les deux esp^ces de proprietes qui existent 
parmi nous, et qui cnSent, pour ainsi dire, 
deux peuples sur le moment, sont la grande 
plaie de la France. Pour la gudrir, les Roy- 
alistes n'anraient que le m&rite defiiire revivre 
la proposition de M. le Mar^chal Macdonald, 
' On apprend tout dans les camps FiauQais : 
la justice comme la gloire.'" — Coneervateur, 
30 Nov. 1819 ; and CEuvres de M. Chateau- 
BRIANO, XX. 270, 271. 



♦ Th«t regutetlnf the promotion of offleen irrtq»eettT« 
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August, had its ramifications in the 

Srovinces, and in several places the 
isturbances which ensued required to 
be coerced by open force. At Brest, 
M. Ballart, the deputy, was openly 
insulted by the populace, and the na- 
tional guiurd evmced such symptoms 
of disi^ection that it required to be 
dissolved. At Saumur, M. Benjamin 
Constant was threatened by the schol- 
ars of the militaiy school for cavaln'. 
£yeiything indicated the approach of 
the most fearful of all contests — ^a con- 
test of classes. The exasperation of 
parties, as usual in cases where they 
are nearly balanced, was extreme ; the 
Royalists were excited by the prospect 
of ere long attaining power, the Libe- 
rals exasperated at tne thoughts of los- 
ing it. The ruling principle with the 
Duke de Richelieu, and which had di- 
rected the distribution of the honom^ 
of the Cordon Bleu, had been to foim a 
new hierarchy, drawn from all classes, 
around the throne, and thus to interest 
in its support alike the Liberals, Im- 
perialists, and Royalists. This maxim 
had been acted upon with great dis- 
crimination and success ; but now the 
violent exasperation of parties, and the 
ascertained conspiracies in the army, 
rendered it advisable to adopt still 
more vigorous measures of concilia- 
tion, and those resolved on were the 
following. 

91. A new organisation was given 
to the household of the king, which 
embraced a considerable extension. It 
was divided into six departments, the 
heads of four of which were great offi- 
cers of the Crown, and the other two 
freat officers of the household.* The 
ing reflated these departments en- 
tirely himself, and never would per- 
mit any interference on the part of his 
Cabinet Ministers. He said, and not 
Avithout reason, that as he left them 
the disposal of all the offices of state, 
they might leave him the patronage 

* Yi2. : " De la grande Anm6nerie, da 
grand ICaitre, du grand Chamhellan, du grand 
Ecuyer, du grand Yeneur, du grand Maitro 
des C^r^monies. Le grand Veneur et le grand 
Mattredes Ceremonies etaient grands offlciers 
de la maison; les autres, grands olfiders de la 
couronne."— -if iftoire de la SwtauriUion, viL 
114. 
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of his own honseliold. In filling np 
the situations, however, he carried out 
to its fall extent the system of fusion, 
on which he was so much bent. M. 
de Lauiiston was put at the head of 
the household, in reward of his mili- 
tary services, and recent activity in 
suppressing the disturbances in Brest. 
His devotion to the royal family, good 
sense, and discernment, justified the 
choice. But so far did the king go 
in his desire to conciliate all parties, 
that he appointed General Rapp, a 
hrave and distinguished, but rough 
and homespun veteran of Napoleon s. 
Grand Master of the Wardrobe. The 
old soldier, however, soon showed, that 
if he had been bred in camps, he could 
take on, late in life, if not the polish, 
at least the address of courts ; for, on 
occasion of the death of Napoleon, 
which soon after ensued, having been 
gently chid by the king for the extreme 
grief which he manifested, he replied : 
"Ah! Sire, I owe him everything — 
even the happiness of serving your 
Majesty." 

92. A more important change was 
adopted soon after, which tende<^ more 
than anything else, to the prolonged 
existence of the dynasty of the Restora- 
tion. This was an entirely new organ- 
isation of the army. The object of 
the former division of the troops into 
departmental legions had been, to de- 
stroy the disaffected spirit of the Im- 
perial army, by breaking up the re^- 
ments from whose esprit de corps its 
continuance was chiefly to be appre- 
hended; and the measure had in a 
great degree been attended with suc- 
cess. But the mOitary conspiracy of 
August 19, and the certain information 
obtained that a considerable part of 
the army had been privy to it, proved 
that the new regulations, recently in- 
troduced, regarding promotion in the 
army, which determined it by certain 
fixed rules, irrespective of the choice 
of the sovereign, was fraught with 
danger, and might, at some future 
period, prove fatal to the monarchy. 
M. Latour - Maubourg, accordingly, 
felt the necessity of a change of sys- 
tem ; and he presented a report to the 
^ing, stating a variety of considera- 



tions, which, however just, were not 
the real ones,* which determined the 
alteration he proposed — a return to the 
old system. According to his recom- 
mendation, a new oraonnance was 
issued, which re-established the army* 
very much on the footing on which it 
had stood prior to the sreat change 
introducing departmental legions in 
1815. The inuntry was divided into 
eighty regiments, of which sixty were 
of the line, and twenty light infantry. 
Each regiment consisted of three bat- 
talions, and each battalion of eight 
companies; each company of three 
officers and eighty sub -officers and 
soldiers. Thus each regiment, includ- 
ing field-officers, consisted of two thou- 
sand and ten men, and the whole foot- 
soldiers of a hundred and sixty-one 
thousand men. Fourteen etats-mijors, 
six lesions, and between two thousand 
and three thousand officers, were put 
on half-pay. No change was made on 
the ga^ or cavaliy, the spirit of 
which was known to be sufficiently 
good. The ordonnance experienced 
no resistance in any quarter ; very 
much in consequence of its gratifying 
the soldiers, by ordering the resump- 
tion of the old blue uniform, associ- 
ated with so many recollections — a 
change which induced them to hope, 
at no distant period, for the restoration 
of the tricolor cockade. 

93. A change not less important, 
both in its effects and as indicating 
the altered disposition of the Govern- 

^ *'Que Tappel sous les drapeaux des 
jeiines soldata donnait lieu, dans le syst^me 
des legions, k des d^penses considerables, 
par la necessity de les diriger sur les legions 
de lenr departement, qui en ^tait souvent 

Elac^ k une grande distance ; or en diminuant 
I distance a parcourir, on obtenait avec une 
r^uction dans les d^penses, I'avantage de 
compter moins de deserteurs. Dans certoines 
legions le nombre des sujets capables est si 
grand, que Tayancement qui leur est d^volu, 
n'oflf^ pas assez de chances pour les retenir 
au service, tandis que dans d'autres legions 
on eat totalement d^pourvu de bona sous- 
offlciers ; et puis, k la ^erre, ou dans le cas 
d'une expedition lointaine un ^vdnenient mal- 
heureuz pteeiait tout entier sur la population 
militaire de quelques d^partemen^, et rend- 
rait impossible, pour longtemps, la reorgan- 
isation de leur corps." — Rapport de M. de 
Gowoion St-Cpr. Capefigue, Histoire de la 
Restauration, viL 115, 110. 
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ment, was made by the Minister of 
the Interior in the important matter 
of public instmction. An ordonnance 
of the king re-established the " Secre- 
taries Greneral " of schools, which had 
been abolished in 1816. 'Hiese officers 
were erected into a royal commission, 
of which M. Corbi^re soon became the 
head ; and their dnty was to exercise 
a superintendence over the system of 
education pursued, and the works read, 
in all the schools of the kingdom. As 
they virtually came in place of the old 
university of Napoleon, and discharg- 
ed its functions, so they were divided 
into its departments, and resumed its 
costume. The object of this measure, 
as that of Napoleon had formerly been, 
was to bring public opinion into har- 
mony with tne existing dynasty and 
svstem of government by moulding 
tne minds of the rising generation. 
An academy of medicine was soon after 
created by the king, and several strin- 
gent regulations passed, the object of 
which was to restrain the turbulent 
and refractory spirit which, in the late 
tumults, had manifested itself in Paiis 
in the students of law and physic. 

94. All these matters, however, 
though most momentous in their ulti- 
mate effects, yielded in importance to 
the elections, upon tiie result of which 
the fate of the Ministry, in a great 
measure, depended, and which were 
this year of the greater importance, 
that they would indicate, for the first 
time, the working of the new Electoral 
Law upon the composition of the Legis- 
lature. At a Cabinet Council assem- 
bled to consider this question, M. Pas- 
quier stated, that the circumstances 
appeared to be so mve that a circular 
should be written dv the king to the 
electors, explaining his views, and the 
course which he was desirous thej 
should adopt on the occasion. Louis 
caught up the idea ; and, to render the 
royal intervention still more apparent, 
he proposed that M. Pasquier should 
draw up the address, that he should 
correct it, copy it over with his own 
hand, and sign it, and that lithographic 
copies of the royal autograph should he 
sent to every elector in the kingdom. 
This was accordingly done, and a hun- 



dred thousand copies thrown off and 
circulated for that purpose.* This is 
a very curious circumstance, strongly 
indicative of how little the first ele- 
ments of constitutional government 
were understood in France. They 
were destitute of what must ever be 
the basis of the fabric — the power of 
self-directum. Both the Ro3ralists and 
the Liberals were aware of this, and 
neither wished to alter it. They re- 
garded the people as a vast army, which 
would best discharge its duties when it 
obeyed with docihty the voice of its 
chiefis ; the^ had no conception of the 
chiefe obeymg the voice or the army. 
Sad and irremediable effect of the de- 
struction of all intermediate ranks and 
influence by the Revolution, which 
left only the executive standing erect, 
in awful strength, amidst the level 
surface of the people. Of the two, 
however, the Royausts were the most 
likely, if they had been permitted to 
do so, to prepare the people for the 
exercise of constitutional lights; be- 
cause they desired to restore the nobi- 
lity, hierarchy, and provincial incor- 
porations, by whom a public opinion 
and rural iimuence, capable of coun- 

* " Une Ubert^ forte et legitime, fond6» 
sur des lois ^man^s de son amour pour les 
FraiiQais, et de Bon esp^Fance des temps, ^tait 
assurto k ses penples : * Ecartez des fonctioDs 
de d6put^,' agoutait-il, 'les fautexirs de trou- 
bles, les artisans de disoordes, les propaga- 
teuTS d'ii^justes defiances contre mon goa- 
vemement II depend de voiis d'assurer le 
repos, la gloire et le bonheur de notre com- 
mune pame; vous en avex la volonte, mani- 
festez-la par vos choix La France toucbe 
au moment de recevoir le piix de tous ses 
sacrifices, de voir ses impdts diminu^ les 
chaiges pnbliques all^tes ; et ce n'est pas 
quand tout flenrit et tout prospdre, qu'il fsat 
mettre dans les mains des &ctieuz, et livrer 
it leurs desseins pervers, les arts, lindnstrie, 
la paix des families, et une tGiciti que tons 
les penples de la terre envient. Yos ddpat^ 
choisis paimi les citoyens, amis sincferes et 
2iS16b de la Charts, d^vou^ an trdne et i te 
patrie, affermiront avec moi Tordre sans 
lequel nulle BOoi6t6 ne peut exister; et j'af- 
fermirai avec enx ces libertds que deux fois , 
Je vous ai rendues, et qui ont toiOo^us tu 
pour asile le trftne de mes aieuz.'"— IiOM* 
XVIII. aux Electeuri, October 25, 1820 ; An- 
ntuiires Histortques, iii. 231; and Capetioue, 
HiHoire de la RestauraHofi, vii. 119, 121. The 
idea of Louis XIV., "V6Ut, c'est moi," is 
very apparent in this proclamation of his 
descendant, notwithstanding all the lessoni 
of the Revolution. 
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terbalancing the ezecatire, might be 
formed. But it is more thim doubtful 
whether the attempt could have been 
successful; because, in their insane 
pajssion for equality, the nation would 
not permit the foundation even of the 
edifice to be hdd. 

95. At length the elections came, 
and were more favourable to the Royal- 
ists than their most sanguine hopes 
could have anticipated. They demon- 
strated not only the magnitude of the 
change made on the constituency by 
the late alteration in the Electoral Law, 
hut the reaction which had taken place 
in the public mind from the birth of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, and improved 
prospects of the Bourbon dynasty. 
Xot merely were the whole new mem- 
bers elected for the departments chosen 
for the first time by the fourth of the 
whole who paid the highest amount of 
taxes — one hundred and seventy-two 
in number — with a few exceptions, on 
t)ie Royalist side, but even those for 
the arrondissements, of whom a fifth, 
according to the existing law, were 
changed, proved, for the first time 
since the ccup cCitcU of 5th September 
1816, on the whole favourable to their 
views. Out of forty-six to be chosen 
to fill up the fifth, twenty-nine were 
loyalists, and only seventeen Liberal. 
On the whole, the Royalists had now, 
for the first time since 1815, obtained 
a decided preponderance in the popular 
brancli of the legislature. Passionate- 
ly desirous of victory in civil et^ually 
as miUtarv contests, the majority of 
the Frencn in any conflict invariably, 
irrespective of principle, range them- 
selves on the side of success. The 
principle, so strong in England, of 
dogged resistance to mctorioua power , is 
almost unknown among them. Louis 
XVIIl. was terrified at the success of 
the friends of the monarehy. " "We 
shall be overwhelmed, M. de Riche- 
lieu," said he : '' can you possibly re- 
strain such a majority ?" '* We have 
the word of Monsieur," replied the 
Minister ; and at all events, it was in- 
iusable above all to save the mon- 




archy. 

96. This great chanse in the com- 
position of the popular deputies proved 



decisively how much the lonff-con- 
tinued ascendancy of the LiberaxB had 
been owing to tne fatal effects of a 
constituency founded on oHe vmiform 
qtuUifieationy which the coup eCitat of 
5th September 1816 had introduced. 
The Royalists and their adherents in 
the Centre were now fully two-thirds 
of the Assembly; and this minority 
was formidable, not only from its num« 
her, but from its ardent and uncom« 
promisiug character. Kow was seen 
how little crime advances any cause : 
deeply did the Liberals mourn the 
murder of the Duke de Bern. Among 
the new deputies were upwards of 
sixty of the old Chamber of 18159 
whom the chance in the law had since 
excluded from the Chamber, and who 
had nursed in solitude their opinions^ 
had become confirmed in their preju- 
dices. M. de Peyronnet, who had 
been king's advocate at Bouiges, was 
returned, but he was cautious and re- 
served at first, and far from presaging 
the eminence which as Minister he 
afterwards attained. M. Dudon, who 
had commenced his official career ra- 
ther unfortunately, soon rose to emi- 
nence, chiefly from the great facility 
of speaking which he possessed, and 
the energy with which he defended 
any cause which he espoused. Goie- 
ral Donnadieu, who had become known 
by the prompt suppression of the in- 
surrection at Grenoble, and the exag- 
geration and violence with which it 
was f oUowed, ac<|uired distinction also, 
from the intrepidity of his thoughts 
and the fearlessness of his language. 
He was able and energetic in his ideas, 
but impetuous and declamatory in his 
language — a peculiarity very common 
with miHtary men, when they become 
orators or authors, and one which 
sensibly impedes their influence. An 
ultra-Royalist, he included the whole 
Ministry in his long-cheri^ed hatred 
of M. Decazes, and did not advert to 
the rapid modification towards Royalist 
principles which it was undergoing. 
The Liberals beheld with satismction 
those feuds among their adversaries* 
and loudly applauded General Donna- 
dieu in his diatribes against the admin- 
istration of the I>uke de Richelieu. 
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97. The first public proof of the 
leaning of the Ministry towards the 
Boyaluts — ^which, in truth, had be- 
come unayoidable from the composi- 
tion of the Chambers — was ciyen by 
the appointment of M. de Chateau- 
briand to the embassy at Berlin, which 
he accepted, at the special request of 
the Duke de Richelieu. It was arranged 
between the Royalist chiefs and the 
Premier tiliat M. de YillMe and M. de 
Oorbi^re should, at the same time, be 
taken into the administration ; but 
there was some difficulty in finding, at 
the moment, places for men of their 
acknowledged talents and weight in 
the legislature. It was got over by 
the m^eration of M. de V illMe, who, 
set on higher objects of ambition, 
stooped to conquer. ** Do something 
for Corbi^re: a place in the King's 
Council is enough for me.*' It was 
arranged accordmgly that M. Laine 
should, in tilie mean time, cede the 
portfolio of Public Instruction to M. 
de Corbi^re, and that M. de Yillele 
should be admitted without office into 
the Cabinet ; but the appointment did 
not appeso: in the MonUeur till after 
the session commenced. The only con- 
dition which M. de YiU^le made on 
entering the Cabinet was, that a new 
Municipal Law should be introduced 
by the Government, which was done 
accordingly. 

98. The Chambers met on the 20th 
December, and the s^ech of the king, 
which was delivered m the hall of the 
Louvre bearing the name of Henry lY., 
on account of the health of his majesty 
not permitting him to go to the Pa- 
lace of the Legislative B^y, earnestly 
counselled mc^eration and unanimity. 
'* Everything announced," said he, 
''that the modifications introduced 
into our electoral system will produce 
the desired results. Whatever adds to 
the influence and consideration of the 
legislature, adds to the aiithority and 
dignity of my crown. By strengthen- 
ing the relations necessary between the 
monarch and the Chambers, we shall 
succeed in forming such a system of 
government as a great monarchy such 
as France will require in all time to 
come. It is to accomplish these de- 



signs that I would see the days proi 
longed which Providence may accord 
to me ; and, to insure this great object, 
desire that you may reckon on my finn 
and invariable will, and I on youi 
loyal and constant support" The ad- 
dress was, as usual, an echo of the 
speech ; but it terminated with expres- 
sions which revealed the niling feelinga 
of the majority, and furnish the key to 
nearly the whole subsequent career of 
the Royalist administration in France. 
" To fortify the authority of religion, 
and purify tnoraU by a system of edu- 
cation at once Christian and monarch- 
ical ; to give to the armed force that 
or;^nisation which may secure tran- 
quillity within and peace withoat ; to 
improve all our institutions which rest 
on the Charter, and are intended to 
protect our liberties — such are the well- 
known intentions of your Mtgesty, and 
such also are our duties. We will pur- 
sue these ameliorations with the mode- 
ration which is the accompaniment of 
strength ; we will obtain them by pa- 
tience, which is the act of awaiting in 
patience the fruits of the beneficial 
changes already introduced. May 
Heaven, measuring the years of your 
Majesty bv the wishes and prayers of 
your people, cause to dawn on France 
those nappy and serene days which are 
presaged by the birth of a new heir to 
thetErone." "You have expressed," 
said the monarch in reply, " my in- 
tentions, and your answer is a pledge 
that you will second them. I repeat 
it : if I wish to prolong m^ days, it is 
to consolidate the institutions I have 
given to my people. But whatever may 
be the intentions of Providence, let us 
never forget our constitutional maxim, 
,* The king never dies in France.* " 

99. Although these expressions and 
allusions seemed to presage an im- 
portant and perhaps eventnd session, 
yet it proved otherwise, and the ses- 
sion passed over with fewer legislative 
measures of importance tluin any 
which had occurred since the Restora- 
tion. The reason was that the Royalist i 
majority was so decided that the stipfe 
of party was over, while, at the same 
time, as they were still in a minority 
in the Cabinet, they could not bring 
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forward those measures on which their 
leaders were set, with a view to modify 
the general frame and influence of Qot- 
emment. The initiation of Uws still 
belon^d to the kind's Ministers : the 
Opposition could omy introduce their 
ideas by amendments, which, however, 
often assumed the importance of ori- 
ginal propositions. An important bill 
in its practical effects, though not so 
much so in appearance, was introduced 
and carried, to determine the bound- 
aries of electond districts. It was 
intended to increase the Royalist in- 
fluence, and did so most effectually. 
Great difficult was experienced in ar- 
ranging the aetails of the municipal 
law which had been promised to M. 
de VillMe, but at length M. Mounier 
succeeded in drawing one which met 
the views of both parlies. But being 
founded on a compromise, it was really 
acceptable to neither; and it expe- 
rienced so much resistance in the 
Chamber that after a prolonged dis- 
cussion it was at length withdrawn. 
The king said on this occasion : ** I 
had abandoned the rights of the crown ; 
the Chambers would not permit it : I 
have learned a lesson." 

100. The strength of the Royalists 
in the Chamber made Ministers feel 
the necessity of bringing forward some 
measure in support of the Church, up- 
on which they were so anxiously set 
They did so accordingly, and the law 
they proposed gave the kin^ power to 
establish twelve new bishoprics, and to 
raise considerably the salaries of the 
clercy in those situations where it 
might be deemed necessary. The re- 
port of the commission, to whom the 
matter was referred, bore " that reli- 
gion, resting between the two con- 
cordats of 1801 and 1817, without any 
solid basis, was reduced with its min- 
isters to the most deplorable state, to 
which the legislature is not sufficiently 
alive. The absolute absence of religion 
in the country districts is an evu to 
which no other is comparable. Civil- 
isation is the perfection of the laws — 
very different from politeness, which 
is the perfection of the arts — and is 
nothing but Christianitv applied to the 
legislation of societies. The law met 



with very violent opposition from the 
Liberal party in the Chamber, but it 
passed by a minority of more than two 
to one — ^the numbers bein^ 219 to 105 : 
a result which sufficiently indicated the 
vast change which the recent altera- 
tions in the Electoral Law had made in 
the popular branch of the legislature. 
101. The return of peace, and open- 
ing of its harbours to the commerce of 
all nations, had produced, thout^i in a 
lesser degree, the same effect in France 
as in Great Britain. Importation had 
increased to a degree which excited 
alarm ; and the grain districts loudly 
demanded some restrictions upon fo- 
rei^ importation, as a protection to 
native industry. In the course of the 
discussion, M. de YillMe stated that 
the annual consumption of France was 
160,000,000 hectohtres of grain ; that 
the crop of 1819 had exceeded that 
amount by a tenth ; notwithstanding 
which 1,400,000 hectolitres, or about 
ylo of the annual consumption, had 
been imported ; while the exportation 
had only been 638,000 hectolitres ; 
leaving a balance of 862, 000 hectolitres 
introduced when not required. The 
import duty paid on these 862,000 
hectolitres was 2,573,000 francs. The 
importation came chiefly from Odessa, 
America, and Esypt. The regulations 
proposed and adopted in consequence 
were chiefly of a local character, throw- 
ing restrictions on the importation of 
foreign grain, by limiting the number 
of p&ces where it might be received. 
But the increased importation, even 
under the considerable protecting duty 
which existed in France, is a valuable 
illustration of the eternal law, that the 
old and rich state is always under- 
sold in the productions of subsistence 
by the poor one, as much as it under- 
sells the latter in the production of 
manu&ctures.* 

* The price of wheat at Odessa was, on an 
average, this year— which was there one of 
scarcity— 12 trvaca ; freight to Marseilles, 2 
fhuicB 50 cents, and the import dnty 6 francs 
50 cents ; in all 20 francs (16fl.) the hectolitre, 
or 488. the quarter. The usual price at Odessa 
was 4 fhmcs the hectolitre, which corres- 
ponds to about 12 francs (10s.) the quarter. 
Exportation was permitted in France by the 
law of 14th December 1814, only when the 
price in the frontier departments was 23 
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102. A law which excited much more 
attention, though not of so much real 
importance, was brought forward by 
Government for an indemnity to the 
Imperial donataries. These were the 
marshals, generals, and others whom, 
as erplained in a former work, Napo- 
leon had endowed, often richly, out of 
the revenues of Italy, Grermany, and 
other countries over which his power 
extended, during the spring-tide of his 
fortunes, but '^o, by the refluence 
of his dominion to the limits of Old 
France, had been entirely bereaved of 
their possessions, and were reduced to 
great straits in consequence. The dis- 
tresses of these persons had been such, 
that they obtained a slight relief from 
the Treasury by the finance law of 1818, 
but now it was proposed to give them 
a durable indemmty. As many of 
these persons were of the highest rank, 
and their names associated with the 
most glorious epochs of the Empire, 
the proposal excited a very great sen- 
sation, and was loudly app&uded by 
the Imperial party, who were to profit 
by it. The mtention of Government 
was to make this srant to the time- 
honoured relics of me Imperial regime 
a precedent for the great indemnity 
which they meditated to the emigrants 
and others who had been dispossessed 
of their estates by the Revolution ; for 
after the Liberals had unanimously 
supported ^nts from the public fanda 
for the rehef of their chiefis who had 
lost their possessions by the calamities 
of war, it was not easy to see on what 
principle they could oppose a similar 
grant to the sufferers under the confis- 
cations of the Revolution. The Royal- 
ists, however, did not see this, or they 
had no faith in the existing Minis- 
try carrying out this design, as Mar- 
slial Macdonald, who introduced the 
project in 1814, had intended, and 
it met accordingly with the most im- 

fnncs for the best wheat, 21 firancs for the 
second, and 19 fhmcs for the third, which 
showed that the average cost of production 
was above the highest of these sums. The 
import duty was 5 fttmcs 60 cents the hecto- 
litre ; but even at this high import duty the 
influx of foreign grain from America, Odessa, 
and the Nile, had caused a ruinous fall of 
prices in all the southern provinces.— L'^n- 
nuairt Historique, iv. 75. 



passioned resistance from the Right of 
the Assembly. No words can describe 
the indignation of the Rovalists when 
they heard the names of the chief per- 
sons to be benefited by the new law, 
embracing the principsd leaders of thei 
Napoleomst party, and those most 
deeply implicated in the conspiracy of 
1816.* " It is," said M. Duplessis, 
* * a reward for conspirators. " The in- 
denmity proposed was an inscription 
on the Grand Livre — ^in other words, 
the gift of so much stock in the Five 
per Cents, bearing date 22d Sept. 1821, 
m certain fixed proportions. The bill 
underwent many amendments in com- 
mittee ; but at length, after great 
hesitation, indicative of weakness on 
the part of Ministers, it passed, as ori- 
ginally proposed, by a majority of 203 
to 126. 

108. The question of the censorsliip 
of the press still remained, which af- 
forded as regular a subject for the en- 
counter of parties in France as that of 
Catholic Emancipation did in England. 
Although the Ministry was now of so 
mixed a character that it might reason- 
ably have been supposed that both sets 
of journalists, having each something 
to nope from the Government, woold 
support it, yet it proved otherwise; 
and thero is no period in the whole 
annals of the Restoration when the 
press was more violent, or parties weie 
more exasperated against each other. 
Perhaps this was unavoidable : the ef- 
fect of the change in the Electoral Law 
was now evident, and a party in pos- 
session of power is never so exasperat- 
ed as when it sees the reins ffradually 
but perceptibly slipping from its hands. 
The Minister of the Interior accord- 
ingly. Count Simeon, brought forward 
a project for continuing the censor- 
ship, alleging, in justification of the 
proposal, that it had, during the past 
year, been so gently exercised, that no 
fedr discussion nad ever be^i interfered 

* They were, MM. Jean-Bon Saint-Andre, 
Jean de Bry, Quinette, General Hullin, Lab4- 
doy^re, Manihal Ney, Count d'Estar, Oenenl 
Lefbvre-Desnonettes, Qeneral Oilly, General 
Moaton-DnTemet, General Clausel, Coont de 
Laborde, General Excebnans, the Duke de 
Bassano, General Lamarque, Baron Mechin. 
— GAPEFiouEyifuf. de la £esta«nUio»,Tii. 149. 
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with, but intemperate abuse alone ex- 
cluded. The commission, however, to 
which the matter was referred, reported 
against the project ; and Government, 
in the Chamber itself, were defeated 
on an amendment proposed by M. 
Courtarvel, on the part of the liljerals, 
tiiat the restriction should continue 
only three months after the commence- 
ment of the session of 1821. Thus 
modified, however, the proposal passed 
into a law in the Deputies by a majo- 
rity of 214 to 112; in the Peers, by 83 
to 45. 

104. This debate was chiefly memor- 
able for the first open declaration of 
opinion on the part of Ministers, which 
revealed an irreconcilable division of 
opinion and approaching rupture in the 
Cabinet. ' * If the censorshi]^, " said M. 
Pasquier, "has been useful, it has been 
chiefly in what relates to foreign afiairs, 
and certainly it has rendered ffreat 
services, in that respect, not only to 
France, but to Europe. We are ac- 
cused of having enmities and partiali- 
ties ; yes, I admit I have a repugnance 
to those men, to whatever party they 
belong, who wish to trouble, or, with- 
out intending it, do trouble, the tran- 
quillity of our country — ^who disunite 
minds when they should be united 
I have a repugnance to the men who, 
too often exhuming from the tomb the 
levolutionarv maxims, would gladly 
make them the means of destroying the 
felicity we enjoy, perverting the rising 
generation, and bringing upon their 
heads the evils which nave so long de- 
solated us. I have a repugnance to the 
men who, by odious recriminations, 
generally unjust, always impolitic, fur- 
nish arms and auxiliaries to those whom 
I have designated. As I distrust every 
usurpation, I have a repugnance to a 
small body of men who would claim 
exclusively for themselves the title of 
EoyaUsts — ^who would wish to mono- 
polise for themselves the sentiments 
i^'hich belong to the French nation; 
and who would every, day contract a 
.circle which it is for the interest of all 
should be expanded. Still more have 
1 a repugnance to the same men, when 
they evmce too clearly the design of 
making of a thing so sacred as royalty, 



and the power which emanates from it, 
the instniment of their passions, l^eir 
interests, or their ambition. I have a 
repugnance to these men, but chiefly 
because I feel assured that if they ob- 
tained all that they desire, they would 
make use of the power they have ac- 
quired for no other end but to gratify 
privato interests, and that we should 
thus see them reproduce, by the suc- 
cessive triumph of their petty ambi- 
tion, that system of government which^ 
in the years precedin|; the Revolution, 
had done sucn mischief to France." 

105. When sentiments such as these 
were expressed by the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, in language so unmea- 
sured in regiud to a body of men who 
formed part of the Ministry, who had a 
majority in both Chambers, and whose 
support was essential to their exist- 
ence, it was evident that the dissolu- 
tion of the Government was at hand 
The difficulties of Ministers and the 
irritation of parties increased rapidly 
after the session of the legislature ter- 
minated The Count d*.^StoiB and th& 
Royalists were dissatisfied that, when 
they had a majority in the Chambers, 
they had not one in the Ministry, and 
that M. Polignac and M. Peyronnet 
had not seats in the Cabinet They 
condemned also, in no measured terms, 
the conduct of the Government, which, 
after having obtained, by the revela- 
tions made m the course of the trial of 
the conspirators of August 19th, deci- 
sive evidence of the accession of the 
Liberal leaders, especially Lafayette 
and Manuel, to the design of over- 
throwing the Government, let them 
escape untouched, and chastised even 
the mferior delinquents only with sub- 
ordinate penalties. * *' M. de Richelieu 
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Dans le ^rocte des troubles du mois de 
Join le pouvoir minist^riel avait recnle de- 
vant un sysf^me de p^Snaliti trop forte, trop 
afflictive. De tons cea debate 6tait rteult^e 
la cwtitude qu'il odatait on comity actif, di- 
rigeant, dont les chefs et les projeta ^talent 
oonnufl. Comment dte lore les Bovalistes 
pouvaient-ila s'expliquer cette insoaciance et 
cette faiblesse qui s'arrdtaient devant certainB 
noma propresT La Correspondance de M. de 
Lafavette avec Gohier de la Sarthft r6v61ait 
les aeaseins et les plans rdvolutiomialiea : 
pourquoi ne pas la d^poser comme pitee prin- 
cipale d'un acte d'accusation?" — CAPEriGUK, 
Bi$t, de la BeitauraiUm, viL 164. 
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28 an honest man, but weak; M. de 
Serres, uncertain; M. de Pasquier, a 
Buonapartist in disguise; M. Portal, 
worst of all, a Protestant; M. Roy, a 
Tepresentative of the Hundred Days; 
M. Simeon, the minister of the ffn/^eror 
Jerome; M. Mounier, secretary to the 
usurper." Such was the language of 
the KoyaliBts, and the Liberals and 
Doctrinaires were not behind them in 
vehemence. In particular, M. Guizot 
published a pamphlet entitled, ' On 
the Restoration of the Present Minis- 
try,' which made a great noise, chiefly 
by the ^phic picture it presented of 
their difficulties and divisions. The 
bland temper and moderate disposition 
of the DuKe de Richelieu was sorely 
tried by these accumulated attacks on 
every side ; and, on his return from the 
embassy in London, he complained to 
M. Decazes on the subject. * * I wonder 
you are surprised," said he : " they be- 
trayed me, they will betray you ; it is 
their part to do so : it is impossible to 
act with them." 

106. At length matters came to such 
a pass that M. de Yillele and M. Cor- 
biere, finding they could no longer pre- 
serve terms with the Royalists on the 
one hand, and the semi-liberal Ministry 
on the otiier, resigned their situations 
shortly before the parliamentary ses- 
sion came to a close. Chateaubriand 
retired with them, greatly regretted, 
from the embassy at Berlin. Nego- 
tiations upon this were opened with 
Monsieur and the Royalist chiefs, who 
wished to retain the Duke de Riche- 
lieu as premier, but demanded the 
Ministry of the Interior for M. de Yil- 
Ule, the creation of a Ministry of Public 
Instruction for M. Corbi^re, the em- 
bassy at London for M. de Chateau- 
briand, and another embassy for M. de 
Yitrolles. The Cabinet offered the 
Ministry of the Marine to M. de Vil- 
IMe, but held firm for retaining M. 
Mounier in the Ministry of the Interior, 
by far the most Important for political 
influence of any in the Grovemment. 
The negotiations broke off on this vital 
point, and Ministers, without the sup- 
port of the Right, ventured to face the 
next session. In their expectations, 
however, of being able to go on without 



their support, they soon found thend 
selves mistaken. The elections of 18^ 
considerably augmented the Royali^ 
majority, already so great, and on tb 
first division in the (Jnamber the lattti 
were victorious by an immense majo 
rity. The speech of the Crown waj 
studiously ^luu^ed, so as if possible t* 
avoid a mvision ; but in the answer o 
the Chamber to the king, a passapn^ 
was inserted at which both the monarch 
and the Duke de Richelieu took morta: 
offence, as seeming to imply a doubt 
of their patriotism and honour.* Tht 
king returned a severe answer to tli< 
address, f and it was for a time thought 
the triumph of the minister was com- 
plete ; but this hope proved fallacious. 
The Duke de Richelieu found his situa- 
tion so painful, with a decided majority 
hostile to him in the Chamber, that, 
after some conference with the Ck>unt 
d'Artois, in which it was found impos- 
sible to come to an understanding, he 
resolved on resigning with all his col- 
leagues, which was accx)rdingly done 
on the 18th December. 

107. According to established usage, 
the Duke de Richelieu advised the 
king whom to send for, to form the 
new Ministry, and he of course recom- 
mended M. de YillMe. There was no 
difficulty in forming a Government ; 
the near approach of the crisis had been 
so long foreseen, that the Royalists 
had their arran^ments all complete. 
M. de VillMe was President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of Finance ; M. de 
Peyronnet, Secretary of State and Min- 
ister of Justice ; Yiscount Montmor- 

♦ " Nous nous felicitons, Sire, de vos rela- 
tions constainment amicales avec les puis- 
sances ^trang%res; dans la Juste confiance 
qu'une paix sfprecieuse n'at point txdieUe par 
des iocrifices incompaiihla avec Vhonneur de 
la nation et avec la digniU de la Cmironne.^— 
Momteurf Nov. 30, 1821. Ann. HisL, iv. 228. 

t "Dans I'ezil et la persecution, J'ai sou- 
tenu mes droits, l*honneur de ma race et celui 
du nom fhrngais : sur le trftne, entour6 de nion 
penple, Je m'indigne k la senle i>en8fe que je 

{)uisse iamais samfler llionneur ftanQais et 
a dignity de ma couronne. J'aime k croire 
que la plupart de ceux qui ont vot6 cette 
adresse n'en ont pas pese toutes les expres-^ 
sions — s'ils avaient eu le temps de les appre-' 
cier, ils n'eussent pas souffert une supposition 
que, comme Roi, je ne dois pas caract^riser." 
—Montteur, Nov. 20, 1820. CAPEriGUB, vii. 
237. 
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ency, ^Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. 
Corbi^re, Minister of the Interior; 
Marshal Victor, of War ; the Maiquis 
Clermont-Tonnerre, of the Marine. In 
addition to this, the ex-ministers, M. 
de Serres, General Latonr-Maubourg, 
Count Simlon, Baron Portal, and M. 
Boy, were appointed members, as usual 
on such occasions, of the Privy Coun- 
cil ; and, in addition, Latour • Mau- 
boui^ was appointed Governor of the 
Invaudes. The Ministerial revolution 
uras complete; the Royalists were in 
entire possession of the government, 
and the change in all subordinate, 
as well as the principal offices, was 
thorough and imiversaL The king 
would probably never have consented 
to so entire a revolution, had he pos- 
sessed the bodily or mental vigour 
which he enjoyed in the earUer parts of 
his reign. But this was v«ry far from 
being the case. His health, which had 
been long decliniiu^, had now become 
so feeble that his me was almost de- 
spaired of ; and he had fallen into that 
state of dependence on those around 
him, which such a state of debility 
generally produces. To a monarch who 
was not able to rise from his chair, 
who was wheeled about the room, and 
required to be tended almost with the 
care of an infant, the influence of Mon- 
sieur, the Duchess d'Angouleme, and 
the Countess du Cayla, was irresistible. 
Ijonis, in fact, had almost resigned the 
reins of government to his orother. 
He regarded his reign as having ter- 
minated with the retirement of the 
Duke de Richelieu. "At last," said 
he, "M. de VillMe triumphs : I know 
little of the men who are entering my 
Council along with him : I beheve, 
however, that thev have good sense 
enough not to follow blinoly all the 
follies of the Right. For the< rest, 1 
consider myself annihilated from this 
moment ; 1 undergo the usual fate of 
constitntional monarchs : hitherto, at 
least, I have defended my crown ; if 
my brother casts it to the winds, it is 
his affair." 

"^ 108. The fall of M. de RicheHeu's 
administration, and ihe accession of a 
purely Royalist government, was so 
great a cliange in France, that it was 



equivalent to a revolution. Nothing 
appears so extraordinary as that such 
an event should have taken place, in 
consequence of a parliamentary ma- 
jority, so soon after the period when 
the tide of Liberal opinions set in so 
strongly in the nation that two succes- 
sive coup* cP^tat had been deemed ne- 
cessary by the Government, in Sep- 
tember 1816 and March 1819, to mould 
the two branches of the legislature in 
conformity with it. But many similar 
examples of rapid change of opinion, 
and the setting in of entirely opposite 
flood*tides of opinion, are to be found 
both in the previous and suljsequent 
annals of that country ; and they are 
not without a parallel both in the an- 
cient and recent history of this. Who- 
ever studies the changes of public opin- 
ion in the reign of Charles II., which 
within a few years led to the frightful 
judicial massacres of the Papists, and 
the inhuman severities of the Rye- 
House Plot — or recollects that the 
same nation which brought in Sir Ro- 
bert Peel by a majority of 91 in 1841, 
in the House of Commons, to support 
Protection, ten years afterwards ob- 
liged Lord Derby to abandon it — ^will 
see that, thouffh the variations of opin- 
ion in Great Britain are not quite so 
rapid as in France, they are not less 
remarkable, nor less decisive in their 
results. 

109. No doubt, the great change in 
the Electoral Law of France, carried 
through with so much difficulty by 
the Duke de Richelieu's administra- 
tion, contributed largely to this result. 
The new principle introduced bv that 
law, of giving the departmental elec- 
tors representatives of their own in the 
Chamber, and of having them chosen, 
not by the electors generally, but by a 
fourth of their number who paid tho 
highest amount of taxes, was a great 
change, not merely in its numerical 
results, upon the composition of the 
Chamber, but in the principle of repre- 
sentation itself. It was a return from 
the principle of the Revolution, which 
was that of a mere representation of 
numberSf by making the voters all of 
one class, to the general ancient repre- 
sentative system of Europe, which was 
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that of diferejit classes. It was an 
abandonment of the principle of uni- 
form representation, the most pernici- 
ous which can possibly be engrafted on 
the constitutional system, because it 
tends at once to introduce class gov- 
ernment, and that of tJie very worst, 
because the most irresponsible kind. 
Some one class ineyitably, under such 
a system, acouires the m^ority in the 
elections ana in the legislature ; and 
the moment it does so, and feels its 
strength, it commences and carries 
through a series of measures calculated 
for its own benefit^ without the slight- 
est regard to the effect they may have 
upon the interest of other classes, or 
the general prosperity of the State. 
The only way to check this is to in- 
troduce into the legislature the re- 
presentatives of other classes, elected 
under a different suffrage^ and thus 
prevent the selfishness of one class 
from becoming paramount, by permit- 
ting the selfishness of another class to 
combat it. 

110. But although the introduction 
of the hundred and seventy-two depart- 
mental members, elected by '4es plus 
imposes," was a most important step, 
and one in the right direction, yet 
another step was wanting to give the 
French nation a proper representation. 
This W9S a representation of numbers. 
To base the whole l^slature upon 
them is doubtless to mtroduce class 
l^vemment of the worst kind ; but it 
IS also a great mistake, which in the 
end may be attended with fatal conse- 
quences, to exclude them from the re- 
presentation altogether. The interests 
of labour are not only not identical 
with those of monied wealth, but they 
are often adverse to it : the sequel of 
this history will place this beyond a 
doubt, with respect to the jBritish 
Islands. The condition of the great 
hody of the working classes may not 
only be no ways benefited, but essen- 
tially injured, by a representation rest- 
ing entirely on property, especially of 
a commercial kind ; because measures 
injurious' to their welfare may be 
passed into law by the class which 
alone is represented. As the repre- 
sentative system of the Restoration in 



France, even when amended by the 
act of 1820, contained no provision 
whatever for the representation of the 
working classes, by allowing no vote 
except to those paying at least 300i 
francs yearly of direct taxes, it i^-as 
wanting in a most important element 
both of utility and general confidence. 
It will appear in the sequel how large 
a share tnis defect had in inducing 
the great catastrophe which, ten years 
afterwards, proved fatal to the dynasty 
of the Restoration. 

111. Connected with this great de- 
fect in the French representative sys- 
tem was another circumstance, attend- 
ed in the end with consequences not 
less disastrous. This was, that, while 
labour was unrepresented, religion was 
too much represented. This was the I 
natural, and, in truth, unavoidable 
result of the irreligious spirit of the 
Revolution : the reaction was as vio- | 
lent as the action ; its opponents con- ^ 
ceived, with reason, that it could be : 
combated only with the weapons and \ 
with the fervour of the ancient faith. 
The class of considerable proprietors, 
in whom a decided majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies was now vested, ; 
was attached to this party from prin- \ 
ciple, tradition, and interest. But al- '\ 
though it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate the salutary influence of religion 
on human society, it imhappily^does 
not equally follow that the ascendancy 
of its professors in the legislature ls 
equally beneficial. Experience has too 
often proved that the ParH-PrStre is 
perhaps the most dangerous that can 
be intrusted with the administration 
of temporal affairs. The reason is, 
that those who direct are not brought 
into contact with men in the actual 
business of life, and they deem it their 
duty to be regulated, not by expedi- 
ence, or even practicabihty, but solely : 
by conscience. This disposition may 
make coura^^eous martyrs, but it pro- ' 
duces very Dad legislators ; it is often 
noble in adversity, but always perilous 
in prosperity. Power is the touch- 
stone which the Romish ChorcJi has ! 
never been able to withstand, as suffer- 
ing is the ordeal from which it has 
never failed to emerge, surrounded by 
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a halo of ^lory. The danger of this 
party holding, as they now did, the 
reins of power, supported hy a lar;ge 
majority in both Chambers, was mvLch. 
increased by the circumstance that, 

' though the peasants in the country 
were, for the most part, under the 
influence of the ancient faith, it was 
held in abhorrence by the majority of 
the working classes in the great towns, 
who were, at the same time, without 
any legal channel whereby to make 
their feelings influential in the legis- 
lature, but in possession of ample re> 
sources to disturb the established go y- 

• -emment. 

112. Although the change in the 
Electoral Law was the imme£ate cause 
of the migority which the Royalists 
now got in the Chamber, yet the real 
and ultimate cause is to be looked for 
in circumstances of wider extension 
and more lasting effects. It was the 
violence and crimes of the Liberal 
party over Europe which produced the 
general reaction against them. It was 
the overthrow of government in Spain, 
Portugal, Kaples, and Piedmont, and 
the absurd and ruinous institutions es- 
tablished in their stead, which alarmed 
•every thinking man in France : the 
assassination of the Duke de Berri, the 
projected assassination of the Cabinet 
Ministers in London, the attempted 
insurrection in the streets of Paris, 
•opened the eyes of aU to the means by 
which the hoped-for chan^ was to l>e 
effected. The alteration m the Elec- 
toral Law in France was itself an effect 
of this change in the public mind ; for 
it took place in a Chamber heretofore 
•decidedly Liberal. A similar modifi- 
cation liad taken place in the views 
•of the constituency, for the Royalists 
were now, for the first time for five 
years, in a majority in the arrondisse- 
ments with regard to which no change 
had been made. It is Louvel, Thist^- 
wood, and Riego, who stand forth as 
the real authors of this great reaction 
in Europe, and of the lonff stop to 

k the progress of freedom which resulted 
from it : a memorable instance of the 
eternal truth, that no cause is in the 
end advanced by means at which the 
general mind revolts, and that none 



are such sufferers from the effects of 
crime as those for whose interest it 
was committed. 

113. While France was thus under- 
going the political throes and changes 
consequent on its great Revolution, 
and the forcible change of the dynasty 
which governed it, and at the very 
moment when the infimt prince was 
baptised, who, it was hoped, would con- 
tinue the ancient race of ihe Bourbon 
princes, that wonderful man breathed 
his last upon the rock of St Helena 
who had so long chained the destinies 
of the world to his chariot • wheels. 
Since his transference, by the unani- 
mous determination of the Allied sove- 
reigns, to that distant and melancholy 
Elace of exile, he had alternately ex- 
ibited the grandeur of a lofty, the 
weaknesses of a little, and the genius 
of a highlv-gifted mind. He said at 
Fontainebleau, when he took leave of 
his faithful guards, that what '*they 
had done together he would write ; 
and he had fulfilled the promise, in 
part at least, with consummate ability. 
It is difficult to say whether his fame 
does not now rest nearly as much on 
his savings and thoughts recorded at 
St Helena, as on all the mighty deeds 
which he achieved in Europe. Yet 
even here, and when his vast genius 
alternately revealed the secrets of the 
past, and pierced the depths of the fu- 
ture, the littlenesses of a dwarf appear- 
ed in striking contrast to the strength 
of a giant. He was irritable, jealous, 
and spiteful, not less than able, discri- 
minating, and profound ; his serenity' 
was dis&rbed by his being addressed 
with the title of General, or attended, 
at a ^stance, b^ an English orderly in 
the course of his rides ; and exaggera- 
tion, falsehood, and envy appeared in 
his Ihioughts and writings, not less than 
genius, capacity, and depth. His char- 
acter, as revealed by misfortune, that 
touchstone of the human heart, affords 
the most striking proof of the truth of 
Dr Johnson's observation, that no man 
ever yet raised himself £rom a private 
station to the government of mankind, 
in whom great and conmianding quali- 
ties were not blended with littlenesses 
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'which would appear inconceiyable in 
ordinary men. 

114. Without doubt, it must ever 
"be a matter of deep regret to every 
generous mind, and to none so much 
so as to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, that it was necessary to impose 
any restraint at all on the latter years 
of so great a man. How much more 
ffrateful would it have been to every 
honourable mind, to every feeling 
heart, to have acted to him as Xerxes 
did, in the first instance at least, to 
Themistocles, and in the spirit to which 
he himself appealed when he said, that 
he placed himself on the hearth of the 
*' greatest, the most powerful, and the 
most persevering of his enemies. " But 
there was this essential di£ference be- 
tween the two cases — Themistocles, 
when he took refuge in the dominions 
of the great king, had not eivien his 
word and broken it. Napoleon had 
been treated with signal lenity and 
generosity when, after having devas- 
tated Europe by his ambition, he was 
allowed the splendid retirement of 
Elba ; and the only return he made for 
it was to invade France, overturn Louis 
XVIII., and cause his kingdom to be 
ovemm by a million of armed men. 
He had signed the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, and the first thing he did was 
to break it.* When chained to the 
rock of St Helena, he was still an ob- 
ject of dread to the European powers ; 
his name was more poweri^il than an 
army of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men ; he was too great to be forgotten, 
too little to be ^sted. Every ima- 
ginable precaution was necessary to 

* The author is well aware of the ground 
alleged by the partisans of Napoleon for this 
infraction— viz., that the payments stipulat- 
ed by the treaty had not been made by tiie 
French Qovemment to him. But supposing 
tiiat there was some foundation for this com- 

Slaint, it could afford no Justification for so 
esperate and outrageous an act as invading 
France, without the slightest warning or de- 
claration of war, and overturning the Govern- 
ment The excessive pecuniaiy difficulties 
under which France at that period laboiu^d, 
owing to the calamities in which he himself 
had involved and left her, were the cause of 
this backwardness in making some of the 
payments ; and the last man in the world 
who had any title to complain of them was 
the person whose insatiable ambition had 
caused them oIL 



prevent the escape of a man who had 
shown that he refyarded the faith of 
treaties only till it was his interest to 
break them ; and of whom it had been 
truly said by exalted genius, that * * his 
cocked hat and greatcoat, placed on a 
stick on the coast of Brittany, would 
cause Europe to run to arms fi-om one 
end to another." 

115. Great was the sensation excited 
in Europe, and especially England, by 
the publication of the St Helena Me- 
moirs, and the loud and impassioned 
complaints made of the alleged harsh 
treatment of the exiled Emperor by 
the English authorities. Tney were 
re-echoed in Parliament by Liord Hol- 
land and the leaders of the Opposition, 
and even the most moderately disposed 
men were led to doubt the necessity 
of the rigid precautions which were 
adopted, and to regret that more gen- 
erous feelings had not been shown to 
a fallen enemy. Time, however, has 
now exercised its wonted influence 
over these moumfiil topics : it has de- 
monstrated that the conduct of the 
English Government towards their il- 
lustrious captive was not only, in the 
circumstances, unavoidable, but highly 
liberal and considerate ; and so clearly 
is this demonstrated, that it is now ad- 
mitted by the ablest and most impas- 
sioned of the Frencli historians of the 
period.* England bore the whole brunt 

* ** Apr^s la crise de 1815,lor8que I'Ehirope, 
encore une fois menace par Napolten, crut 
ndcessaire de prendre une me^ure de precau- 
tion que empech&t une seconde tonrmente, 
Saiute - H^ldne fUt cboisie oomme prison 
d'etat. Les puissances durent arr§ter nn 
syst^me de surveillance k I'^ard da prison- 
nier, car elles craignaient par-dessus tout le 
retour de Napoleon. L'Angleterre - poorvnt 
laigement k ses besoins ; u table senle de 
Napoleon cofltait k la Trdsorerie 12,000 livres 
sterling. II y a quelque chose qni ddpasse 
mes iddes, quand J'examine le grandiose dn 
caract^re de Napolfon, et sa vie immense 
d'administration et de batailles; c'est cet 
esprit qui s'arrdte tant k Sainte-H^l^ne aux 
petites diflicult^ d'etiquette. Napoleon boude 
si Ton s'assied en sa presence, et se Ton ne le 
traite pas de M^est^, et d'Empereur; 11 se 
drape perp^tuellement : il ne volt pas que la 
grandeur est en lui et non dans la pourpre et 
de vains titres. A Austerlitz, k eonseil a'<*tat, 
Napolton est un monument de granit et de 
bronze: k Sainte H^^ne, c'est encore un co- 
losse, mais par^ d'un costume de cour." — 
Capefique, Histoire de la Xettauration, viL 
209 
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of the storm, 'because she was in the 
front rank, and held the Emperor in 
her custody ; bat she did not act singly 
in the matter — ^she was only the exe- 
I cutor of the general resolutions of the 
' Allies. These were, to treat Napoleon 
with all the respect and consideration 
due to his rank, but under such pre- 
cautions as should render his escape a 
matter of impossibility. The conduct 
of his partisans, to which he was no 
stranger, added to the necessary rigour 
of these precautions ; for several plots 
were formed for lus escape, and only 
failed of success by the vigilance of 
the military and naval authorities on 
the island. Yet, even in the presence 
of these difficulties, the inaulgence 
with which he was treated was such 
83 now to excite the surprise of the 
most impassioned historians of the 
l^evolution. The account shall be 
given in the words of the ablest and 
most eloquent of their number. 
116. **The sum of 800,000 francs 
; (£12,000) a- year," says Lamartine, 
"often added to by adoitional grants, 
was consecrated by the Enffiish Govern- 
ment to the cost of the table of the lit- 
tle court of the exiled &nperor. Ber- 
trand the marshal of the palace, his 
wife and son ; M. and Madame de 
Montholon, General Gourgaud and 
Dr O'Meara ; the valet -de-chambre 
Marcfaand, C^^riani maitre - d'hdtel, 
Pr^rion chief of office, Saint -Denys, 
Noverras, his usher Santini, Rousseau 
keeper of the plate, and a train of 
valets, cooks, and footmen, formed the 
establishment. A library, ten or twelve 
Saddle-horses, gardens, woods, rural la- 
boars, constant and free communica- 
tion at all times between the exiles, 
correspondence under certain regula- 
tions with Europe, receptions and au- 
diences ffiven to travellers who arrived 
in the island^ and were desirous to ob- 
tain an audience of the Emperor — 
sQch were Hie daily amusements of 
Longwood. IHquets of soldiers under 
the command of an officer watched the 
circuit of tiiie building and its environs ; 
a camp was established at a certain dis- 
tance, but out of sight of the house, so 
as not to offend the inmates. Kapo- 
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leon and his officers were at liber^ to 
ffo out on foot or on horseback n^m 
daybreak to nightfall, and to go over 
the whole extent of the island, accom- 
panied only by an officer at a distance, 
so as to prevent all attempt at escape. 
Such was the respectful captivity 
which the complaints of Napoleon and 
lus companions in exile styled the dun- 
fl»on and martyrdom of St Helena." 
To this it may be added, that the en- 
tire establishment at St Helena was 
kept up by the English GKovemment 
on so splendid a scale that it cost them 
£400,000 a-year; that champagne and 
burgundy were Hie dailv beverage — 
the best French cookery the fare of the 
whole party ; that the comfort and lux- 
uries mey daily e^jo^ed were equal to 
those of any duke in England; and 
that, as the house at Longwood had 
been inconvenient, the English Gov- 
ernment had provided, at a cost of 
£40,000, a house neatly constructed of 
wood in London, whicn arrived in the 
island two days after the Emperor's 
death. Such were the alleged barba- 
rities of England towards a man who 
liad so long striven to effect her de- 
struction, who had chastised the hos- 
tility of Hofer by death in the fosse of 
Mantua, of Cardinal Pacca by confine- 
ment amidst Alpine snows in the cita* 
del of Fenestrelles, and the supposed 
enmity of the Duke d'Enghien by mas- 
sacre in the ditch of Yincennes.* 

117. But all this was as nothing as 
long as Mordecai the Jew sat at the 
kine's gate. In the first instance, in- 
deed, the bland and courteous manners 
of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who was in- 



* The allowance in the fortniglit of wine to 


the establiBhrnent at Longwood was as fol< 


lows ;— 






BottlM. 


Yin ordinaire. 


84 


Constantia, . 


7 


Champagne, . 
Vin de GraTe, 


14 
SI 


Teneriffe, 


84 


Claret, 


140 



850 
And besides, forty-two bottles of porter. A 
tolerable allowance for ten grown persons, 
besides servants.— See PffWtamenlory Debated, 
xxzv. 1159. The total cost of the table was 
£12,000 a-yoar.— /bid., 1158. 

I 
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trusted with the chief command, soft- 
ened tilie restraints of captivity, and 
made the weary hours pass in com- 
parative comfort ; but he was unfortu- 
nately succeeded by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
whose manners were far less concili- 
ating. A ffallant veteran, who had 
accompanied the army of Silesia, in 
the quality of English commissioner, 
through its whole campaign in France, 
he was overwhelmed with the sense of 
the re^onsibility under which he la- 
boured, in being intrusted with the 
custody of so dangerous a captive ; and 
he possessed none of the graces of man- 
ner which so often, in persons in autho- 
rity, add to the charms of concession, 
and take off the bitterness of restraint 
The obloquy cast on Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, in consequence of having been 
accidentally absent from Elba when the 
Ihnperor made his escape, was con- 
stantly before his eyes. He does not 
appear to have exceeded, in important 
matters, his instructions ; and certainly 
the constant plots which were in agita- 
tion for Napoleon's escape, caUea for 
and justified every imaginable precau- 
tion. But he was often unreasonably 
exigeant on trifles of no real moment 
to the security of the Emperor's deten- 
tion ; and his manner was so unpre- 
possessing, that, even when he con- 
ferred an indulgence, it was seldom 
felt as such. Napoleon, on his part, 
was not a whit behind the governor of 
the island in irritability or unreason- 
able demands. He seemed anxious to 
provoke outn^s, and his ideas were 
fixed on the effect the account of them 
would produce in Europe. He was in 
correspondence with the leading mem- 
bers of the English Opposition, who 
made generous and strenuous efforts 
to soften his captivity ; and he never 
lost the hope that, by the effect these 
representations would make on the 
British people, and on the world, his 
place of confinement might be altered ; 
and, by being restored to Europe, he 
might succe^ in playing over again 
the game of the Hunored Days. All 
his thoughts were fixed on this object, 
and it was to lay a foundation for tnese 
complaints that he affected to take 
offence at every trifle, and voluntarily 



aggravated the inconveniences of his 
own position. Montholon said truly to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, * * If you had been an 
angel from heaven, you would not have 
pleased us."* 

118. The truth is, none of the par- 
ties implicated in the treatment of 
Napoleon at St Helena have emerged 
unscathed out of the ordeal through 
which they have passed since his death ; 
and the publication of the papers of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, by Mr Forsyth, has 
placed this beyond a doubt The Brit- 
ish Government was the first to blame : 
its conduct in the main, and in all essen- 
tial articles, was indulgentand consider- 
ate ; unfortunately, in matters of lesser 
real moment, but still more important 
to a person of Napoleon's irritabledispo- 
sition, their instructions were unneces- 
sarily rigid. Admitting that, after his 
stealthy evasion from Elba, it was indis- 
pensable that he should be seen daily 
by some of the British officers, and 
attended by one beyond certain pre- 
scribed limits, where was the necessity 
of refusing him the title of I^peror, 
or ordering everything to be witnheld 
which was addressed to him by that 
title ? A book inscribed *' Imx)eratori 
Napoleon " might have been delivered 
to nim without his detention being 
rendered insecure. A copy of Cox's 
Marlborough, presented by him to a 
British regiment which he esteemed, 
might have been permitted to reach 
its destination, without risk of disaffec- 
tion in the British army. It is hard 
to say whether most littleness was 
evinced by the English Government 
refasing such slight gratifications to 

* <*En lisant attentivement les oorreepou- 
dances et les notes ^trang^res & tout prMexte, 
entre les familiers de Napoleon et de Hudson 
Lowe, on est confondu des ontiages, des pro- 
vocations, des invectives, dent le captif et ses 
amis insultent k tont propos le gouverneor. 
Napol&>n en ce moment cherchait Aimouvoir 
par des cris de douleur la pititf du ixuiement 
anglais et k fournir un grief anx orateuis de 
Topposition contre le minist^re, afln d'obtenir 
son rapprochement do I'Burope. Le d^ir do 

Srovoc^uer des outrages par des outrages, et 
e presenter en suite ces outrages comme des 
crimes au Continent, transpire dans toutes 
ces notes. II est Evident que le gonvemeur, 
souvent irrit^, quelquefols inquisitenr, tou- 
Jours inhabile, se sentalt lui-meme victime da 
la responsabilit^/'—LAMARTiKz, HitL de la 
Butauration, vi. 416, 417. 
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the fallen hero, or by himself in feel- 
ing so much annoyed at the withhold- 
ing the empty titles bespeaking his 
former greatness. It is deeply to be 
regretted, for the honour of human 
nature, which is the patrimony of all 
mankind, that he did not bear his 
reverses with more equanimity, and 
prove that the conqueror of continental 
Europe could achieve the yet more 
glorious triumph of subduing himself. 

119. For a year before his death he 
became more tractable. The approach 
of the supreme hour, as is often the 
case, softened the asperities of previ- 
ous existence. He persisted in not 
going out to ride, in consequence of 
his quarrel with the governor of the 
island, who insisted on his being at- 
tended by an officer beyond the pre- 
scribed limits ; but he amused himself 
with gardening, in which he took great 
interest, and not unfrequently, like 
Diocletian, consoled himself lor the 
want of the excitements of royalty by 
labouring with his own hands in the 
cultivation of the earth. The cessa- 
tion of riding exercise, however, to one 
who had been so much accustomed to 
it, proved very prejudiciaL This, to 
a person of his active habits, coupled 
mth the disappointment consequent 
on the failure of the revolutions in 
Europe and the plans formed for his 
€scape, aggiuvated the hereditary ma- 
lady in the stomach, under which he 
laboured, and in spring 1821 caused his 
physicians to apprehend danger to his 
life. 

120. Tlie receipt of this intelligence 
induced the English Government to 
send directions for his receiving every 
possible relief and accommodation, 
and even, if necessary, for his removal 
from the island. But these humane 
intentions were announced too late to 
be carried into effect. In the begin- 
ning of May he became rapidly worse ; 
and on the evening of the 5th, at five 
minutes before six, he breathed his 
last A violent storm of wind and 
rain at the same time arose, which tore 
up the trees in the island by their 
roots, — it was amidst the war of the 
elements that his soul departed. The 
howling of the wind seemed to recall 



to the'dyin^ conqueror the roar of 
battle, and his last words were — * * Mon 
Dieu — La Nation frangaise — Tete d'ar- 
mee." He declared in his testament, 
''I die in the Apostolic and Roman 
religion, in the bosom of which I was 
bom, above fifty years ago." When 
he breathed his last, his sword was 
beside him, on the left side of the 
couch ; but the cross, the ayphol of 
peace, rested on his breast. The child 
of the Revolution, the Incarnation of 
War, died in the Christian fiiith, with 
the emblem of the Gospel on his bo- 
som ! His will, which had been made 
in the April preceding, was foimd to 
contain a great multitude of bequests, 
but two in an especial manner worthy 
of notice. The hrst was a request that 
his body ''might finally repose on the 
banks of the Seine, amonff the people 
he had loved so well ; " me second, a 
legacy of 10,000 francs to the assassin 
Oantulon, who, as already noticed,* 
had attempted the life of the Duke of 
Wellington, but had been acquitted 
by the jury, from the evidence being 
deemed insufficient He died in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age, having been 
bom on the 5th Febmary 1768. 

121. Napoleon had himself fixed up- 
on the place in the island of St Helena 
where he wished, in the first instance 
at least, to be interred. It was in a 
small hollow, called Slanes Valley, high 
up on the mountain which forms the 
island, where a fountain, shaded by 
weeping willows, meanders through 
verdant banks. The tchampas flourish- 
ed in the moist soiL *' It is a plant," 
says the Sanscrit Chronicle, "which, 
notwithstanding its beauty and per- 
fume, is not in request, because it 
grows on the tombs." The body, as 
directed by the Emperor, lay in state 
in a "chapelle ardente," according 
to the form of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the three-cornered hat, 
military surtout, leather under -dress, 
long boots and spurs, as when he ap- 
peared on the field of battle, and it 
was laid in the coffin in the same garb. 
The funeral took place on the 9th 
May. It was attended by all the 
military and naval forces, and all the 
* Ante, chap. vi. { 73. 
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authorities in the island, as well as his 
weeping household. Three squadrons 
of dragoons headed the procession. 
The hearse was drawn by four horses. 
The 66th and 20th regiments, and fif- 
teen pieces of artillery, formed part of 
the array, marching, with arms re- 
versed, to the sound of mournful mu- 
sic, and all the touching circumstance 
of a soldier^s funeral. When they ap- 
proached the place of sepulture, and 
the hearse could so no farther, the 
coffin was borne by his own attendeints, 
escorted by twenty-four grenadiers of 
the two English regiments who liad the 
honour of conveying the immortal con- 
queror to his last resting-place. Min- 
ute-guns, during the whole ceremony, 
were fired by au the batteries in the 
island. The place of sepulture was 
consecrated by an English clergyman,* 
according to the English form, though 
he was buried with the Catholic rites. 
Volleys of musketry and discharges of 
artillery paid the last honours of a na- 
tion to their noble antagonist. A sim- 
Ele stone of great size was placed over 
is remains, and the solitary willows 
wept over the tomb of him for whom 
the earth itself had once hardly seemed 
a fitting mausoleum. 

122. The death of Napoleon made a 
prodigious sensation in Europe, and 
caused a ^^reater change of opinion, 
especially in England, Sian any event 
which had occuired since that of Louis 
XVI. There was something in the 
circumstances of the decease of so great 
a man, alone, unbefriended, on a soli- 
tarv rock in the midst of the ocean, 
and in the contrast which such a re- 
verse presented to his former grandeur 
and prosperity, which fascinated and 
subdued the minds of men. All ranks 
were affected^ aU imaginations kindled, 
all sympathies awakened, by it. In 
Englanc]^ in particular, where the an- 
tipathy to him had been most violent, 
and the resistance most x)er8evering, 
the reaction was the most general. The 
great qualities of their awful anta^n- 
ist, long concealed by enmity, misre- 
presented by hatred, misunderstood by 
passion, broke upon them in their fuU 
* The Rev. Mr Vernon. 



lustre, when death had rendered him 
no longer an object of terror. The 
admiration for him in many exceeded 
what had been felt in France itself 
The prophecy of the Emperor proved 
true, that the first vindication of M» 
memory would come from those who 
in life had been his most determined 
enemies. Time, however, has moder- 
ated these transports : it has dispelled 
the illusions of imagination, calmed 
the effervescence of generosity, as much 
as it has dissipated the prejudices and 
softened the rancour of hos^ity. It 
has taken nothing from l^e great qua- 
lities of the Emperor ; on the conti'ar}% 
it has brought them out in still more 
colossal proportions than was at first 
imagined. But it has revealed, at the 
same time, the inherent weaknesses and 
fjEiults of his nature, and shown that 
"the most mighty breath of life," in 
the words of genius, '*that ever had 
animated the human clay, was not 
without the frailties which are the 
common inheritance of the children of 
Adam." 

123. "With Napoleon terminated, for 
the present at least, the generation of 
ruling men — of those who impress their 
signet on the age, not receive its im- 
pression from it. **He sleeps," says 
Chateaubriand, ** like a hermit at the 
extremity of a solitary valley at the 
end of a desert path. He did not die 
under the eye of France ; he disap- 
peared on the distant horizon of the tor- 
rid zone. The grandeur of the silence 
which shrouds his remains, equals the 
immensity of the din which once en- 
vironed them. The nations are absent, 
their crowds have retired. " The terrible 
spirit of innovation which has over- 
spread the earth, and to which Napo- 
leon had opposed the barrier of hi& 
genius, and which he for a time ar- 
rested, has resumed its course. Hi» 
institutions failed, but he was the last 
of the great existences. The shadow 
of Napoleon rises on the frontier of the 
old destroyed world, and the most 
distant posterity will gaze on that gi- 
gantic spectre over the gulf into which 
entire ages have fallen, until the ap- 
pointed day of social resurrection. 
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CHAPTER X 



DOMESTIC HISTORY OP ENGLAND, FROM THE PASSING OF THE CURRENCY 
ACT OF 1819 TO THE DEATH OF LORD LONDONDERRY IN 1822. 



1. The contest between parties in 
France was directed to different ends, 
and was of an entirely different char- 
acter, from that in Great Britain. At 
Paris the object was to overthrow a 
dynasty, in London it was chiefly to 
gain a subsistence. Mental enthusiasm 
inspired the first, material interests 
prompted the last. The contest in 
the one country was political, in the 
other it was sociaL All the discon- 
tented in France, however much dis- 
united upon ulterior objects, were 
agreed in their hatred of the Bourbons, 
and their desire to dispossess them. 
The multitude of ambitions which had 
been thwarted, of interests injured, of 
glories tarnished, of pros^cts blast- 
ed, by the disasters in which the war 
had terminated, and the visions which 
it had overthrown, rendered this party 
very numerous and fearfuUv energetic. 
In England, although there were, 
donbtless, not a few, especially in the 
manufacturing towns, who desired a 
chan^ of government, and dreamt of 
A Bntish or Hibernian Republic, the 
great majority of the discontented were 
set upon very different objects. The 
contest of dynasties was over : no one 
thought of sapplantinff the house of 
Hanover by tiwt of Stuart. Few, 
comparatively, wished a change in the 
form of government : there were some 
hmidred thousands of ardent republi- 
cans in the great towns ; but those in 
the country who were satisfied,* and 
desired to live on under the rule of 
King, Lords, and Commons, were mil- 
lions to these. But all wished, and 
niost reasonably and properly, to live 
comfortably under tneir direction ; 
and when any social evils assumed an 
alanning aspect, or distress prevailed 



to an unusual degree among them, 
they became discontented, ana lent a 
ready ear to any demagogue who nro- 
mised them, as many never felled to 
do, by the popularising of the national 
institutions, a relief from all the evils 
under which the country laboured. 

2. From this difference in the pre- 
vailing disposition and objects of llie 
people in the two countries, there re- 
sulted a most important distinction in 
the causes which, on the opposite sides 
of the Channel, inflamed the public 
mind, or endan^red the stability of 
existing institutions. In France, the 
objects of the opposition in the Cham- 
bers, the discontented in the country, 
being the subversion of the Govern- 
ment and a change of dynasty, what- 
ever tended to make the people more 
anxious for that change, and r^y 
to support it, rendered civil war and 
revolution more imminent. Hence 
genei-al prosperity and social welfare, 
ordinarily so powerful in allaying dis- 
content, were there the most powerful 
causes in creating it ; because they put 
the people, as it might be said, into 
fighting trim, and inspired them, like a 
well-fed and rested army, with the ar- 
dour requisite for success in hazardous 
enterpnses. In England, on the other 
hand, as the conitest of dynasties was 
over, and the decided republicans who 
aimed at an entire change of institu- 
tions were comparatively few in num- 
ber, nothing could enlist the great body 
of the people, even in the manufactur- 
ing towns, on the side of sedition, but 
the experience of suffering. So strong, 
however, is Hie desire for individual 
comfort, and the wish to better their 
condition, in the Anglo-Saxon race, 
that general distress seldom fails to 
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excite general disaffection, at least in 
the great cities'; and whatever tends 
to induce it, in the end threatens the 
public tranquilli^. Thus, in France, 
at that period at least, general prospe* 
rity augmented the danger of revolu- 
tion ; in England it averted it. 

8. A cause, however, had now come 
into operation, which, more than any 
other recorded in its modern annals, 
produced long-continued and periodi- 
cally returning distress among the Brit- 
ish people ; and at length, from the 
sheer force of suffering, broke the bonds 
of loyalty and patinotism, and induced 
a revolution attended with lasting and 
irremediable consequences on the fu- 
ture prospects of the empire. It need 
not be said what that cause was ; a 
great alteration in the monetary laws, 
ever affecting the life-blood of a com- 
mercial state, is alone adequate to the 
explanation of so great an effect The 
author is well aware that this is a sub- 
ject exceedingly distasteful to the great 
bulk of readers : he knows perfectly 
that the vast majority of them turn 
over the pages the moment they see the 
subject of the currency commenced. 
He is not to be deterred, however, by 
that consideration from entering upon 
it. All attempts to unfold the real 
history of the British empire, during 
the thirty years which followed the 
peace, will be nugatory, and the views 
they exhibit fallacious, if this, the 
mainspring which put all the move- 
ments at work, is not steadily kept in 
view. History loses its chief utility, 
departs from its noblest object, when, 
to avoid risk to popularity, it deviates 
from the duty of facilitating improve- 
ment : the nation has little shown itself 
prepared for self-government, when, in 
the search of amusement, it forgets in- 
quiry. Enough of exciting and inter- 
esting topics remain for this History, 
and for this volume, to induce even the 
most inconsiderate readers to submit 
for half an hour to the elucidation of 
a subject on which, more than on any 
other, their own fortunes and those of 
their children depend. It may the more 
readily be submitted to at this time, as 
this is the turning-point of the two 
systems, and the subject now explained 



need not be again reverted to in the 
whole remainder of the work. 

4. The great father of political eco- 
nomy has well explained tne principles 
of tnis subject, and was himself more 
than any other man alive to their im- 
X^ortance. " Gold and silver," say.s. 
Adam Smith, ** like every other com- 
modity, vary in their value, are some- 
times cheaper, sometimes dearer, some- 
times of easier, and sometimes of more 
difficult purchase. The quantity of 
labour which any jmrticular quantity 
of these can purchase or command, or 
the quantity of other goods it will ex- 
chan^ for, depends always upon the 
fertility or barrenness of the mines 
which happen to be known about the 
time when such exchanges are made. 
The discovery of the abundant mines 
of America reduced, in the sixteenth 
century, the value of gold and silver 
in Europe to ctboiU a third of what it 
Iiad formerly been. As it cost less la- 
bour to bring those metals from the 
mine to the market, so when they were 
brought there, they could purchase or 
command less labour ; and this revolu- 
tion in their value, though perhaps the 
greatest, is by no means the only one 
of which history gives some account. 
But as a measure of quantity, such as 
the natural foot, fathom, or handful, 
which is continually varying in its own 
quantity, can never be an accurate 
measure of the value of other commo- 
dities ; so a commodity which is itself 
continually varying in its own value, 
can never be an accurate measure of the 
value of other conmiodities." 

5. If debts, taxes, and other en- 
cumbrances, could be made at once to 
rise or fall in their amount, according 
to the fluctuation of the medium in 
which they are to be dischaiged, any 
changes which might occur in the ex- 
changeable value of that medium it- 
self would be a matter of little prac- 
tical importance. But the experience 
of all ages has demonstrated tnat this 
is impossible. The transactions of 
men, when they become at all exten- 
sive or complicated, absolutely require 
some fixed Known standard by xmich. 
they are to be measured, and their 
discharge regulated, without an}^hing 
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else than a reference to that standard 
itself. It never conld be tolerated 
that every debtor, after having paid 
bis debt in the current coin of the 
reahn, should be involved in a dispute 
with his creditor as to what the pre- 
sent value of that current coin was. 
Hence the necessity of a fixed stan- 
dard; but hence also the immense 
effects of any material alteration in 
the value of that standard, and the 
paramount necessity, so far as practi- 
cable, of preventing any considerable 
fiuctuations in it If the standard 
falls in value, the weight of all debts 
and encumbrances is proportionally 
lessened, because a lesser quantity of 
the produce of labour is required for 
their discharge ; if it rises, their weight 
is proportionally augmented, because 
a larger quantify is required for that 
purpose. So ereat is the effect of any 
considerable ^ange in this respect, 
that it has occasioned, and can alone 
explain, the greatest events in the in- 
tercourse of nations of which history 
has preserved a record. 

6. The great contest between Rome 
and Cartage, which Hannibal and 
Scipio conducted, and Liyv has im- 
mortalised, was determined by a de- 
cree of the Senate, induced by neces- 
sity, which postponed the payment of 
all obligations of the public treasury 
in specie to the conclusion of the war, 
and thereby created an inconvertible 
paper currency for the Roman empire.* 
More even than the slaughter on the 
Metaorus, the triumph of Zama, this 
decree determined the fate of the an- 
cient world, for it alone equipped the 

* " Hortati censores, nt omnia perinde 
agerent, locarent ac si pecunia vnoeraHo esset : 
«min«m nisi hello wnfecto, pecwniam ah aeror 
JJoprtiturtMn es»e.*'— Liv., lib. xriv. cap. 18.— 
On one occasion, -when in a party in London, 
gjjnposed chiefly of Whigs, opponents of Mr 
*jt8 Cuirency Act of 1797, the dangerous 
enects of this measure were under discussion, 
the late Lord Melbourne, whose sagacity of 
mind was equal to his charm of manner, quot- 
ed tnig passage from memory. " The cen- 
"ore," sayg Arnold, "found the treasury un- 
f We to supply the public service. Upon this, 
tnut monies oelonglng to widows and minors, 
w to widows and unmarried women, were de- 
posited In the treasury ; and whatever sums 
Hie trostees had to draw for were paid by the 
quarter inbills on the banking commissioners, 



lemons by whom those victories were 
gamed. Rome itself, saved in its ut- 
most need by an expansion, sank in 
the end under a still greater contrac- 
tion of the national currency. The 
supplies of specie for the Old World 
became inadequate to the increasing 
wants of its population, when the 
power of the emperors had given last- 
mg internal peace to its hundred and 
twenty millions of inhabitants. The 
mines of Spain and Greece, from which 
the chief supplies were obtained at 
that period, were worked out, or be- 
came unworkable, from the exactions 
of the emperors ; and so great was the 
dearth of the precious metals which 
thence ensued, that the treasure in 
circulation in the Empire, which in 
the time of Augustus amounted to 
£380,000,000, had sunk in that of 
Justinian to £80,000,000 sterling, al- 
though the nimibers and transactions 
of men, from the long internal peace 
which had prevailed in the Empire, 
had in the mterim greatlv increased. 
The value of money had, in coue- 
quence, undergone a total chanse : the 
golden awreusy which in the days of 
the Antonines weighed 118 grains, had 
come, in the fifth century, to wei^h 
only 68, though it was only taken in 
discharge of debts and taxes at its 
original and standard value. As a 
necessary consequence of so prodigious 
a contraction of the currency, with- 
out any proportional diminution in 
the numbers or transactions of man- 
kind, debts and taxes, which were all 
measured in the old standard, became 
so overwhelming chat the national in- 

or trivrntfirs vnensarii. It is probable that 
these bills were actually a paper ewrmcy^ 
and that they circulated as money, on the 
security of the public faith. In the sane 
way, the government contracts were «!so 
paid in paper ; for the contractors came Uxr- 
ward in a body to the censors, and bei^;ed 
them to make their contracts as usual, pcro- 
mising not to demand payment tUl the end o/ 
the Vfar, This must, I conceive, meaii that 
tbej were to be paid in orders upon the 
treasury, which orders were to be convrat- 
ed into cash when the present difficulties 
of the government should be at an end.'* 
—Arnold, voL ii. p. 207. This was just an 
inconvertible paper currency, and its issue, 
after the battle of Cannee, saved the Roimii 
empire. 
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dustry was rnined ; agriculture disap- 
peared, and was succeeded by pastur- 
age in the iields ; the great cities were 
a& fed from Egypt and libva ; the re- 
venue became irrecoyerable ; the le- 
Sions dwindled into cohorts, the co- 
orts into companies ; and the six 
hundred thousand men, who guarded 
the frontiers of the Empire in the 
time of Augustus, had sunk to one 
hundred ana fifty thousand in that of 
Justinian — a force wholly inadequate 
to its defence. 

7. What rendered this great con- 
traction of the circulating medium so 
crushing in the ancient world was, 
that they were wholly unacquainted, 
except for a brief period during the 
necessities of the second Punic War, 
with that marvellous substitute for it 
— a paper currency. It was the Jews 
who first discovered this admirable 
system, to facilitate the transmission 
of their wealth amidst the violence and 
extortions of the middle a^pes ; and it 
is, perhaps, not going too & to assert 
^t, if it had been found out, and 
bron^t into general use, at an earlier 
period, it might have averted the fall 
of the Roman Empire. The effects of 
a scarcity of the precious metals, there- 
fore, were immediately felt in the dimi- 
nished wages of labour and price of 
produce, and increasing weight of debts 
and taxes. A paper currency, ade- 
quately secured and duly Hmited, 
would have obviated all tnese evils, 
because it provides a Representative 
of the metallic currency, which, when 
the latter becomes scarce, may, with- 
out risk, be rendered a Substitute 
for it. Thus the ruinous effects of a' 
contraction of the circulating medi- 
um, even when most violent, may be 
entirely prevented, and the industry, 
revenue, and prosperity of a country 
completely sustained during the ut- 
most scarcity, or even entire absence, 
of the precious metals. It was thus 
that tiie alarming crisis of 1797, which 
threatened to inducethe national bank- 
ruptcy, was surmounted with ease, 
by the simple device of declaring the 
liank of England notes, like the trea- 
sury bonds in the second Punic "War, 
a legal tender, not convertible into 



cash till the close of the war ; and thatjj 
the year 1810, when, from the deniandl 
for gold on the Continent, there was 
scarcely a guinea left in this country, 
was one of generalprosperity, and the I 
greatest national em>rts recorded iu its | 
annals. i 

8. As paper may with eaae be issue(.l ' 
to any extent, either by Government I 
or private establishments aathorise<I | 
to circulate it, it becomes an en^ne of 
as great danger, and attended with ns ' 
destructive effects, when it is unduly 
multiplied as when it is undoipr con- 
tracted. It is like the blood in the 
human body, whose circulation sus- 
tains and is essential to aninial life : 
drained away, or not adequately fe«l, 
it leads to death by atrophy ; unduly 
increased, it proves fieital by induciug 
apoplexy. To preserve a proper medi- 
um, and promote the circulation eqiial- 
Iv and healthfully through all ]mrts of 
tne system, is the great object of regi- 
men alike in the natural frame and the 
body politic. Issued in overwhelming 

aoantities, as it was in France during 
!ie Revolution, it induces such a rise 
of prices as destroys all realised capital, 
by permitting it to be discharged by a 
mere fraction of its real amount ; con- 
tracted to an excessive degree^ eitlier 
by the mutations of commerce or the 
policy of Government, it proves equal- 
ly fatal to industry, by lowering the 
mone^ price of its produce, and aug- 
menting the weight of the debts and 
taxes with which it is oppressed. A 
paper currency, when penectly secure, 
and hindered by the regulations un- 
der which it is issued from becoming 
redundant, may not only, in the ab- 
sence of gold and silver, supply its 
place, but in its presence almost super- 
sede its use. '' If," says Adam Smith, 
*'the gold and silver in a country 
should at any time fietll short, in a 
country which has wherewithal to pur- 
chase them, there are more expedients 
for supplying their place than almost 
any otner commodity. If provisions 
are wanted, the people must starve ; 
if the materials for manufacture are 
awanting, industry must stop ; but if 
money is wanted, barter "will supply 
its place, though with a good deal of 
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inconyenience. Baying and selling 
apon credit, and the difTerent deal- 
ers compensating one another once a 
month or year, will supply it with less 
inconveniency. A well-regalated pa- 
per money will supply it, nU <nUy 
witkout mamvemency, hU in sanu eases 
with some advantage," Experience 
may soon convince any one that this 
latter obsenration of Mr Smith is well 
foanded, and that a duly regulated 
paper is often more convenient and 
serviceable than one entirely of specie. 
Let him go into anv bank at a distance 
iroin London, and he will find that 
they will give him sovereigns to any 
extent wimout any chaige ; but that 
for Bank of Inland notes, or a bill 
on London, they will, in one form or 
other, charge a premium ; and if he 
has any doubt of the superior conveni- 
ence of bank-notes over specie for the 
transactions of life, he is recommended 
to compare travelling in England with 
£500, in five Enghsh notes, in his 
waistcoat pocket, with doing so in 
France witn the same sum in napole- 
ons in his portmanteau. 

9. The question is often asked, 
"What is a pound ? " and Sir Robert 
Peel, after mentioning how Mr Locke 
and Sir Isaac Newton had £Ekiled, with 
all their abilities, in answering it, said 
that he could by no possible efibrt of 
intellect conceive it to be anything but 
a certain determinate weight of gold 
metal. Perhaps if his valuable life 
had been spared, and he had seen the 
ounce of gold selling in Australia at 
£3 to £3, lOs. insteadof £3, 178. lOJd., 
the mint pice, he would have modi- 
fied his opmion. In truth, a pound is 
an abstract ineaswre of valiie, just as 
a foot or a yard is of length ; and dif- 
ferent things have at difierent periods 
been taken to denote that measure, 
according as the conveniency of men 
^^iggested. It was originally a pound 
^eight of silver; and that metal was 
till the present century the standard in 
England, as it still is in most other 
countries. When gold was made the 
standard, by the Bimk being compelled 
'Jy the Act of 1819 to pay in that metal, 
the old word, denoting ite original sig- 
lufication of the less valuable metal. 



was still retained. During the war, 
when the metallic cunency disappear- 
ed, the pound was a Bank of England 
pound-note : the standard was thus 
paper, — ^for gold was worth 28s. the 
pound, from the demand for it on tho 
Continent Since California and Aus- 
tralia have begun te pour forth their 
golden treasures, the standard has 
practically come again to be silver, as 
the precious metal which is least chang- 
ing m value at this time. The proof 
of this is decisive ; — ^the ounce of gold 
is selling (1853) for £3 to £8, 10s. at 
Melbourne ; gold is measured by sil- 
ver, not silver by gold. In truth, dif- 
ferent things at different times are 
taken to express the much -coveted 
abstract standard ; and what is always 
taken is that artide in general circula- 
tion which is most steady in value and 
most generally received, 

10. None but those practically ac- 
quainted with the subject can conceive 
now powerfully, and often rapidly, an 
extension or contraction of the cur- 
rency acte upon the general industry 
and fortunes of the country. All other 
causes, in a commercial state, sink into 
insignificance in comparison. "The 
judicious operations of banking," says 
Mr Smith, " enable the trader to con- 
vert his dead stock into active and 
productive stock. The first forms a 
very valuable part of the capital of the 
country, which produces nothing to the 
country. The operation of bulking, 
by substituting paper in ixram of a 
great part of tne gold and silver, en- 
ables the country to convert a great 
part of dead stocK into active and pro- 
ductive stock — into stock which pro- 
duces something to the country. The 
gold and silver money which circulates 
m any country may very properly be 
compared to a highway, wnicn, while 
it circulates and carries to market all 
the grass and com of the country, does 
not itself produce a single pile of either. 
The judicious operations of banking 
enable the country to convert, as it 
were, a great part of its highways into 
good pastures and corn-fields, and 
thereby increase considerably the an- 
nual produce of ite land and labours." 
To this it may be added, that so great 
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is the effect of an increase of the paper I 
circulation, and consequently of the 
expansion of the credit, industry, and 
enterprise of a commercial state, that 
a coimtry which has dead stock, as Mr 
Smith says, of the value of twenty 
thousand millions, may find the value 
of all its articles of merchandise en- 
hanced or diminished fifty per cent by 
the expansion or contraction of the 
currency to the extent of ten millions 
sterling. Such an addition or sub- 
traction is to be compared, not to the 
entire amount of its realised wealth, 
but to the amount of OuU small portion 
of it which formsiiscircuMingmedium, 
upon which its prosperity depends ; 
just as the warmth of a house is deter- 
mined, not by the quantity of coals in 
in the cellar, but by what is put upon 
the iires. Such an addition to the 
wealth of a state may be as nothing to 
the value of its dead stock, but it is 
much to the sum total of its circulat- 
ing medium. 

11. It is not in the general case im- 
mediately that this great effect of an 
expansion or contraction of the cur- 
rency acts upon the price of the produce 
and the remuneration of the labour of 
the country : months may sometimes 
elapse after the augmented issues go 
forth from the bank before their effects 
beffin to appear upon prices and enter- 
prise ; years, before these effects are 
fully developed. But these effects are 
quite certain in the end : an expansion 
never fails by degrees to stimulate, a 
contraction to depress. The reason of 
the delay in general is, that it takes a 
certain time for the augmented supplies 
of money and extended credit to flow 
down from the great reservoirs in the 
metropolis, from whence it is first 
issued, to the country banks which re- 
ceive it, and through them upon their 
different customers, whose speculation 
and industry it develops. There is 
no immediate connection between aug- 
mented supplies of money, whether in 
gold, silver, or pa^r, ana a rise in the 

Srice of commodities, or between their 
iminution and a fall; it is by the 
gradual process of stimulating enter- 
prise, and increasing the demand for 
them in the one case, and diminishing 



it in the other, that these effects take i 
place ; and either is the work of time, 
when matters approach a crisis, how- 
ever, and general alarm prevails, any 
operations on the currency are attended 
with effects much more rapidly, and 
sometimes instantaneously. Several 
instances of this will appear in the 
sequel of this History. 

12. As the increase or diminntion 
of the currency in any considerable 
decree is thus attended with such in- 
calculable effects upon the industry, 
enterprise, and prosperity of every 
country which is laigely enga^^ed in 
undertakings, it becomes of the last 
importance to preserve its amonnt as 
equal as may be, and to exclude, if 
possible, all casual or uncalled-for ex- 
pansions or contractions. Such varia- 
tions are fatal to prudent enterprise 
and legitimate speculation, because 
they induce changes in prices irre- 
spective altogether of the judgment 
with which they were undertaken, 
against which no wisdom or foresight 
can provide, and which render com- 
mercial speculations as hazardous, and 
often ruinous, as the earning • table. 
They are injurious in uie hi^est de- 
gree to the labouring classes, because 
they encourage in them habits of im- 
providence and lavish expenditure at 
one time^ which are inevitably suc- 
ceeded by depression and misery at 
another. They often sweep away in a 
few months the accumulated savinss 
of whole venerations, and leave the 
nation witn great undertakings on its 
hands, without either credit or re- 
sources to carry them on. Their ef- 
fects are more disastrous than those of 
plaffue, pestilence, and fia.inine put to- 
getner, lor these, in their worst form, 
affect only an existing race of men ; 
but commercial crises extend their ra- 
vages to distant times, by sweeping 
away the means of maintaining the 
future generations of man. 

18. No currency which is based 
exclusively upon the precious metals, 
or consists of them, can possibly be 
exempt from such fluctuations, be- 
cause, being valuable all over the 
world, these are always liable to be 
drained away at jjarticular times by 
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the mutations of commerce or the ne- 
cessities of war in the neighboorinff 
states. A war between France ana 
Austria occasioning a great demand for 
gold on the Continent ; a bad harvest 
in England rendering necessary a great 
exportation of it to bring grain from 
Poland or America; a revolution in 
France ; three weeks* rain in Augast 
in England — events, unhappily, nearly 
equally probable — ^may at any time 
induce the calamity. True, the pre- 
cious metals will always in the end be 
attracted to the centre of wealth and 
commerce ; but before they come back, 
half the traders and manufacturers in 
the country may be rendered bankrupt. 
Any interruption of the wonted issues 
of cash to them is like the stopping the 
issuing of rations to an army, or food 
to a people. The only possible way of 
averting so dire a calamity, is ei&er 
by having had such immense treasures 
•>f gold and silver in the country, that 
they are adequate to meet any possible 
strain which may come upon them, 
and may £edrly be considered inex- 
haustible ; or by having some currency 
at home not convertible into specie, 
but which, issued in moderate quanti- 
ties, and under sufficient safeguards 
against excess, may supply its place, 
and do its work during its temporary 
absence. Of the iirst, Great Britain 
and the whole civilised world afforded 
in 1852 a memorable example, when 
the vast and newly-discovered trea- 
sures of California and Australia dif- 
fused animation and prosperity over 
every nation, by inducing a constant 
rise of prices ever since, which has 
now reached 40 per cent ; the second 
was illustrated by England in 1797 
and 1810, when not a guinea was left 
in the country, but every difficulty 
was surmounted by the moderate issue 
of an inconvertible paper, which, with- 
out becoming excessive, was adequate 
to the wants of the community. 
. U. The bill of 1819, which re-estab- 
hshed cash payments, and thereby ren- 
dered the national currency, with the 
exception of £14,000,000, which the 
Bank was authorised to issue upon 
securities, entirely dependent on the 
retention of the precious metals in 



the country, was brought about by s 
singular but not unnatural combina-^ 
tion of causes. In the first place, 
there was the natural reaction of the- 
human mind against the enormous 
evils which had arisen in France from 
the abuse of the system of assignats, 
the quantities of which issued exceeded 
at one time £700,000,000 sterling, and 
caused such a rise of prices as swept 
away nearly the whole realised capital 
of the country. In the next place, 
there was the inevitable dread on the 
part of all the holders of realised wealth 
of such a continued elevation of prices. 
as might lessen the exchangeable value 
of their fortunes, and in some degree- 
deprive them of their inheritances or 
the fruits of their toil. Thirdly, tho 
whole persons engaged in manufactures 
— a large and increasing class — were 
impressed with the same ideas, from 
the experience which the opening of 
the harbours had afforded them, since- 
the peace, of the great difference be- 
tween the money wages of labour and 
prices of raw material on the Continent, 
where money was scarce, because its- 
inhabitants were poor, and England, 
where it was plentiful, because they 
were rich, and the necessity of con- 
tracting the currency in order to lower 
{)rices, especially of raw material and 
abour, and enable them better to com- 
pete with their Continental rivals. The- 
Whigs, as a X)arty, naturally and una- 
uimously adhered to the same opinion. 
They did. so because Mr Pitt and Lord 
Castlereagh had supported the opposite 
system, on the principle of Mr Tiemey : 
*'* The business of the Opposition is to 
oppose everything, and turn out th» 
Government." Lastly, the political 
economists, struck with the obvious- 
dangers of great variations in prices, 
of wiiich recent times had afforded so- 
many examples, formed the same opin- 
ion, from an idea that, gold beins the 
most precious of all metals, and the 
most m request in all countries and 
ages, no circulation could be considered 
as safe or lasting except such as waa 
built upon that imperishable founda- 
tion. These circumstances, joined to 
the weight and abilities of Mr Huskis- 
son, Mr Homer, and the Bullion Com- 
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mittee, who had recommended the 1*6- 
sumption of cash payments, and of Mr 
Peel, who had recently embraced their 
views, and the general ignorance of the 
greater part of the community on the 
subject, produced that ** chaos of una- 
nimity " which, as already mentioned, 
led to the resolutions introducing it 
being adopted by the House of Com- 
mons without one dissenting voice. 

15. A chaos of unanimity, however, 
which confounds parties, obliterates 
old impressions, and is followed by 
new alliances, is seldom in the end 
attended by advantages ; on the con- 
^ traiy, it is in general the herald of 
misfortune. As it arises from the 
judgment of men being obliterated for 
a season, by the pressui'e of some com- 
mon passion or apprehension, or the 
creation of some common object of 
4imbition, so it ends in general in their 
interests being confounded in one com- 
mon disaster. The ^eat danger of con- 
sidering paper as tne representative of 
gold and silver, not, when required, a 
substitute for them, consists in this, 
that it tends necessarily to multiply ar 
diminish them both at the sam^ tiToe; 
a state of things of all others the most 
calamitous, and fraught with danger 
to the best interests of society. When 
gold and silver are plentiful abroad, 
and they flow in large quantities into 
this countr)^, from its being the best 
market which the holders of those 
metals can find for them, they neces- 
saiily accumulate in large quantities 
in the banks, especially the Bank of 
England, which being obliged to take 
them at a fixed price, often above the 
market value, of course gets the largest 
proportion. It pays for this treasure 
with its own paper, which thus aug- 
ments the circnUon, already, per- 
haps, too plentiful fix>m the affluence 
of the precious metals. Then prices 
rise, money becomes easy, credit ex- 
pands, and enterprises often of the 
most absurd and dangerous kind are 
set on foot, which, however, are gene- 
rally for a brief period attended with 
great profit to the fortunate holders of 
shares. When a change arrives — as 
arrive it must, from this rapid increas- 
ing of the currency both in specie and 



|)aper at the same time, and the pre- 
cious metals are as quickly withdrawn 
to other countries, probably to pay the 
importations which tiie preceding fe- 
ver had brought into the country — the 
very reverse of all this takes place. 
The banks, finding their stock of ti'ea- 
sure daily diminishing, take the alarm; 
discounts cease, credits are contracted; 
the greatest mercantile houses are un- 
able to obtain even inconsiderable ad- 
vances, and the nation is left with a 
vast variety of speculations and under- 
takings on hand, without either funds 
or credit to bring them to a successful 
issue. 

16. The true system would be just 
the reverse. Proceeding on the prin- 
ciple that the great object is to equalise 
the currency, and with it prices and 
speculation, it would enlarge the pax)er 
currency when the precious metals are 
withdrawn and credit is threatened 
with stoppage, and proportionally con- 
tract it when the precious metals re- 
turn, and the currency is becoming 
adequate without any considerable ad- 
dition to the paper. In this way, not 
only would the immense danger of a 
large amount of gold and paper being 
poured into the circulation at the same 
time be avoided, but a support would 
be given to credit, and an adequate 
supply of currency provided for the 
country when its precious metals are 
drained away, and a monetary crisis is 
at hand. A few millions, secured on 
Government credit, not convertible in- 
to cash, judiciously issued by Govern- 
ment commissioners when the ex-' 
changes are becoming unfavourable 
and money scarce, would at any time 
arrest the process of the most dreadful 
monetary crisis that ever set in upon 
the country. That of 1793 was stop- 
ped by the issue of Exchequer bills ; 
that of 1797 by suspending cash pay- 
ments ; that of 1825 was arrested, as 
will appear in the sequel, by the acci- 
dental discovery and issue of two mil- 
lions of old bank-notes in the Bank of 
England, when their treasure was all 
but exhausted ; that of 1847 was at 
once stopped by a mere letter of the 
Premier and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, authorising the suspension of 
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bash pa}nnents ; the still more terrible 
m of 1857 in the same way. The 
frospect even of a currency which was 
to be a substitute for gold, not a re- 
presentative of it, arrested the panic, 
and saved the nation. Such an expe- 
dient, when intrusted to Government 
commissioners, and not to bankers or 
interested parties, would be compara- 
tively safe from abuse ; and it would 
at once put an end to that fluctuation 
of prices and commercial crises, which 
have been the constant bane of the 
country for the last thirty years.* 

* Adam Smith clearly saw the advantages 
of an inconvertible paper currency iasued 
on such principles, and on such 8(dr<^;uardii 
against abuse. **The ffovemment of Fenn- 
•ylvania,** says he, '* without amassing any 
treasure, invented a method of lending, not 
'mney, indeed, but what is equivaient to 
money, to its subjects. By advancing to 
private i>eople at interest, and upon land 
secQiity to double the value, paper bills of 
credit, to be redeemed fifteen years after 
their date, and in the mean time made trans- 
ferable ftom hand to hand like bank-notes, 
and declared by act of Parliament to be a 
1^ tender in ul payments by one inhabitant 
of the province to another, it raised a mode- 
rate revenue, which went a considerable way 
towards defhiying the expenses of that orderly 
and frugal government The success of an ex- 
pedient of this kind must depend on three 
circumstances: first, upon the demand for 
aome other instrument of commerce besides 
gold and silver money, or upon the demand 
for such a quantity of consumable stock as 
could not be had without mndinff abroad the 
grtaier part of their gold or eUver mone^ in 
order topurcmae it ; secondly, upon the good 
credit of the government which makes use of 
the expedient; thirdly, upon the moderation 
vUh miek it is tued, tne whole value of the 
paper bills of credit never exceeding that of 
^ gold and iUver monep which would have 
oeen necessary for carrying on their circula- 
^1 had there been no paper bills of credit 
Th' same expedient was upon different oc- 
^iotts adopted by several other American 
States ; but, fh>m want of this moderation, 
u produced in the greater part of them much 
disorder and inconvenience.**— fTeaZtft o/iVo- 
tipm, hook v. chap. 2. This is the true prin- 
ciple whieh should regulate the issue of hi- 
convertiUe paper, its main use serving as a 
Ktthetitate for gold and silver, not as a repre- 
wntative of i^ to be used chiefly where the 
preeioQs metals are drawn away, and never e»- 
Mdiag the amount qf them which vnuid have 
Mm nquvred to eondnet andfaeUitate iU real 
tranmetiont. The moderation of Fennsyl- 
^juiia was a prototype of the wisdom of the 
™gU8h; the extravagance of the other Ame- 
ncan colonies, of the madness of France in 
wjose of this powexftil agent for good or for 
evil daring the subsequent revolutionary war. 
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17. In addition to these dangers 
with which the i*esumption of cash 
payments and the establishment of a 
paper currency — the representative, 
not the substitute for golo, and there- 
fore dependent on the retention of the 
precious metals— must always be at- 
tended, there were peculiar cii*cum- 
stances which rendered it eminently 
hazardous, and its effects disastrous, 
at the time it was adopted by the Ens- 
lisli Government The aunual supp^ 
of the precious metals for the use of 
the globe, which, as already mention- 
ed, had been on an average, before 
1810, ten millions sterling, had sunk, 
from the effects of the revolution in 
South America, to little more than two 
millions. The ffreat paper currency 
^aranteed by 3l the allied powers, 
issued so plentifully during 1813 and 
1814, and which had circulated as cash 
from the banks of the Rhine to the 
wall of China, had been drawn in, in 
conformity with the Convention of 
London of 80th September 1813 ; and 
the Continent had never yet recovered 
from the contraction of credit and 
shortcoming of specie consequent on 
its disappearance, and on the cessation 
of the vast expenditure of the war. 
The loans on the Continent, in the 
years following its termination, had 
been so immense, that they had ruin- 
ously contracted the circulation, and 
destroyed credit. The fall of prices in 
consequence, and from the good har- 
vest of 1818, had been as great in Ger- 
many after the peace as in Great Bri- 
tain ; and the Cabinets of Vienna, 
Berlin, and St Petersbuig, were as 
much straitened for money in the be- 
ginning of 1819 as the French Govern- 
ment.*^ 

* Fall of Pbices of Wheat the Quabtsr 

ON THE COirriMENT FROM 1817 TO 1819. 
_ March 1817. Beptonber Ul». 

Vienna, . . 1148. Od. 108. 6d. 

Munich, . . 161s. Od. 24s. fid. 

Norway, . . 81s. lOd. 26s. 8d- 

Venice, . . 09s. 6d. 298. 4d. 

Lisbon, . . 117s. Od. 54s. 2d. 

Fiume, .. 88s. lid. 29s. 9d. 

Udine, . . 998. 6d. 31s. 7d. 

The bad harvest of 1816 was the cause of 
the high prices in 1817, but the prodigious 
fall in 1819 was due mainly to the pressure on 
the money market— Tooke On Prices, ii. 91, 
92, and autliorities there quoted. 
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18. In addition to this, the strain 
on the money market at Paris, in the 
close of 1818 and commencement of 
1819, had been so dreadful that a 
monetary crisis of the utmost severity 
had set in there^ which had rendered 
it a matter of absolute necessity, as 
already mentioned, for the French Gov- 
-emment to solicit, and the allied 
cabinets to grant, a prolon^tion of 
the term for payment of the immense 
sums they were required to pay, by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as the 
price of the evacuation of their terri- 
tory, which was extended, by a con- 
vention in December 1818, from nine 
to eighteen months. It was not sur- 
prising that such a financial crisis 
should have taken place on the Con- 
tinent at this time, for the loans ne- 
gotiated by its different governments in 
the course of 1817 and 1818 amounted 
to the enormous sum of £38,600,000,* 
of which £27,700,000 was on account 
of France. At least three-fourths of 
these loans were undertaken in London 
and Amsterdam by Messrs Baring and 
Hope ; and as the whole sums they 
had to pay up under them required to 
be remitted in specie, the dram which 
in consequence set in upon the Bank 
of England was so severe that its ac- 
cumulated treasure, which in October 
1817 had been £11,914,000, and in 
February 1818, £10,055,460, had sunk, 
on 31st August 1818, to £6,363,160, 
and on 27th February 1819 was only 
£4,184,000. 

19. It was the suspension of cash 
payments by the Bank of England in 
1817 and 1818, which, as abeady men- 



tioned, alone enabled this country to 
prosper during this terrible crisis, 
which was actmg with such severity 
upon other stat^, and occasioning so 
fearful a drain on its own metallic re- 
sources. But that suspension had not 
only, by providing it with an adequate 
internal currency, averted tlie catas- 
trophe so general at that time on the 
Continent, but had given it at the very 
same time an extraordinary^ degree of 
prosperity. **In consequence, says 
Mr Tooke, *'of the great fall in the 
French funds, combined with the great 
and sudden fall of the prices of grain 
on the Continent, ext^sive failiires 
occurred in Paris, Marseilles^ and other 
parts of France, as also in Holland and 
m Hambui^, in 1818, before any indi- 
cation had appeared of discredit^ or of 
any pressure on the money Tnarket of 
this cotmtry, A loan had also been 
negotiated in 1818 for the Russian 
Grovemment, the payments for a large 
proportion of which were made in bul- 
lion exported from this country, thus 
adding greatly to the pressure on the 
money market, and at the same time 
exhibiting the phenomenon of prices 
falling rapidly on the continent of Eu- 
rope — ^much more rapidly than here — 
wnUe bullion was flowing there from 
hence. " It is not surprising it was so ; 
for the Continental states, during 1817 
and 1818, had no paper adequate to sus- 
tain their indust^ during the scarcity 
of money, owing to the immense pres- 
sure on their money market, whereas 
England enjoyed in the highest degree 
that advantage, t The paper circula- 
tion of Great Britain had greatly in- 



* Loans raised in Europe in 1817 and 1818. 

France, £27,700,000 

Pnusia, 2,800,000 

AustriA, 8,600,000 

Bus8ia, 4,500,000 



£38,600,000 
'^Appendix to Lordtf Com,, on Cash Payments, 1819, p. 424. 

t Circulation of Bank of England and Country Notes. 



Yean. 


Bank of BnglaiuL 


Countri Banks. 


TotaL 


1816 

1817 
1818 
1819 


£26,758,720 
29,543,780 
26,202,150 
25,252,690 


£15,096,000 
15,894,000 
20,607,000 
16,701,328 


£41,864,720 
45,437,780 
46,709,150 
40,954,018 



«-Tooiue On PrUts, it 382; Marshal's Pa/-. Tabks, 55. 
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creased daring the drain on the preci- 
ous metals, and compensated for theii* 
want, and in the last of these years 
had reached £46,700,000 in England 
alone, a higher 'amonnt than in any 
year of the war. Hence the prosperitv 
in this country which co-existed with 
the most serious pressure and distress 
on the Continent. 

20. The consequences of this abun- 
dant supply of tne currency in Great 
Britain W been an extraordinaiy de- 
gree of prosperity to the country in 
the last months of 1818 and first of 
1819, accompanied by a corresponding 
and a too sudden start in speculations 
of every sort. It was so great, and the 
change so rapid, that it was made the 
subject of special congratulation and 
notice in the speech from the throne.* 
Statistical facts demonstrate how great 
a start had at the same time taken place 
in all pur principal articles of imports 
and manufactures, and in the general 
rise of prices of aU sorts. The former 
had more than doubled, the latter ad- 
vanced fully 50 i)er cent.+ The un- 
avoidable consequence was, that prices 
were high, but not unreasonably so : 
they had not advanced so as to afford 
grounds to fear a reaction. "Wheat, on 
an average of 1819, was at 72s., while 
during the scarcity of 1817 it had been 
116s., and at the lowest point of the 
great fall of sprint 1816, 52s. And 
that the imports, now great and in- 



creased soever, as compared with the 
distressed years which had preceded it, 
were not excessive, or ninnin^ into 
dangerous speculation, is decisively 
proved by the facts that the imports 
and exports of Great Britain in 1818, 
as compared to Its population and re- 
venue, were not half what they have 
since become, not only without risk of 
collapse, but with the most general and 
admitted prosperity. In a word, the 
British empire, in the whole of 1818 
and commencement of 1819, was be- 
ginning to taste the blessed fruits of 
peace and prosperity ; and industry, 
vivified and supported by a currency 
at once adequate and duly Umited, was 
flourishing in all its branches, and daily 
discovering new channels of profit and 
enterprise, at the very time when the 
scarcity of money on the Continent 
was involving all classes in unheard-of 

disasters. t 

21. But these flattering prospects 
were of short duration, and Great Bri- 
tain was soon doomed to experience, in 
aU its bitterness, the disastrous effects 
of an ill-judfed and worse-timed con- 
traction of the currency. At the mo- 
ment when the annual supplies of the 
precious metals for the use of the globe 
had been reduced, by the South Ameri- 
can revolution, to a fourth of their for- 
mer amount, — ^when the coin annually 
issued from the English Mint had in 
consequence sunk to only £1,270,000 



* " The Prince-Regent has the greatest pleasure hi bemg able to inform you that the 
trade, commerce, and manufactures of the country are in a most flourishing condition. The 
favourable change which has so rapidly taken place in the internal circumstances of the 
United Kingdom, affords the strongest proof of the solidity of its resources. To cultivate 
and improve the advantages of our present situation will be the object of your delibera- 
tions." — Prince-Regent's Speech, Jan. 21, 1819 ; Parlvimenlary DebcUeSt xxxix. 21. 

t Imports into Great Britain. 



Yean. 


Silk, 
lb. 


Wool 
lb. 


Cotton, 
lb. 


Manu£ 
Tona. 


Tallow. 
Tom. 


Linseed. 
Qw. 


Colonial 
Produce. 


1816 
1817 
1818 


1,137,922 
1,177,693 
2,101,618 


8,117,864 
14,715,843 
26,405,486 


93,920,055 
124,912,968 
177,282,168 


18,473 
22,863 
33,020 


20,858 
19,298 
27,149 


70,892 
162,759 
237,141 


£26,374,920 
29,916,320 
35,819,798 



— TooKB On Prices, ii. 61, 62. 

} This opinion was strongly expressed by the most intelligent persons at the time. " Both 
trade and manufactures are in a flourishing condition, and likely to improve still further. 
There appears to be little speculation beyond the regular demands of the differerU markets^ 
men without capital finding it almost impossible.to procure credit ; so that there is now no 
disposition to force a trade, and no injurious competition to procure orders, and conse- 
quently wages are fair and reasonable.^'— Lord Sbepfield to Lord Sidmouth, 17th Dec 
1818; SidmxnUh*s Life, ui. 242. 
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a-year* — when the drains of ^Id on 
the Bank, to meet the gigantic loans 
contracted for in this country for the 
Continental powers, and pay for the 
immense importations of the 3''ear, had 
reduced the treasure in the Bank from 
£12,000,000 to £3,595,000— and when 
the large mercantile transactions re- 
cently entered into in this country, and 
the ffeneral prosperity and activity 
which prevailed, imperatively requir- 
ed, instead of a contraction, a great 
increase of the currency,— Parliament, 
without OTIS dissenting voice, passed an 
act, requiring the Bank of England, 
at no distant period, to resume cash 
payments, thereby rendering the cur- 
rency dependent on the retention of 
gold — the very thing which, in the 
circumstances of the country, could 
not be retained, t 
22. The effects of this extraordinary 



piece of legislation were soon apparent. 
The industry of the nation was speed- 
ily con^^ed, as a flowing stream is 
by the severity of an arctic winter. 
The alarm became universal — as wide- 
spread as confidence and activity had 
recently been. The country bankers, 
who had advancedlargely on the stocks 
of jpods imported, refused to continue 
their support to their customers, and 
they were in consequence forced to 
bring their stock into the market. 
Prices in consequence rapidly fell- 
that of cotton, m particular, sank in 
the space of three months to half its 
former level. The country bankers' 
circulation was contracted by no less 
than five millions sterling; the en- 
tire circulation of England fell from 
£46,709,150 in 1818, to £34,875,000 
in 1820 ; and in the succeediuK year it 
sank as low as £28, 551, 000. t Nothing 



* Monet Coined and IssmsD at the Mint. 



1817, 


1 • • 




£6,771,695 


1818, 


I • • 




3,488,652 


1819, 


• • • 




1,270,817 


1820, 






1,787,283 


1821, 


» # • 




7,954,444 



— Porter's Pari TdUet ; Alison's Europe, chap, zcvi., Appendix. 

t Lord Eldon, however, had strongly opposed it in the Cabinet, and wished the project 
postponed for two years. —Twiss's Life qf Lord Eldon, ii. 829. Mr Ward (Lord Dudley) 
said : *' Those that are near the scene of action are not leas surprised than you are at 
the turn the Bullion question has taken. Canning sayii it is the greatest wonder he has 
witnessed in the political world."— Earl of Dudley's Titers, 222. The truth is. Minis- 
ters at the period were very weak, and had sustained several defeats in the House of 
Commons, particularly on the Criminal Law, and they did not venture to face the Oppo- 
sition on we Bullion question. Lord Liverpool, at the period it was first broach^ in 
the Cabmet, wrote to Lord Eldon in allusion to their ^(Terence of opinion on the sutject : 
'* After the defeats we have already experienced during the session, our remaining in 
office is a positive eviL It confounds all the ideas of government in the minds of men. It 
di^praces us personally, and renders us less capable every day of being of any real service to 
the country now. If, therefore, things are to remain as they are, I am quite clear that there 
is no advantage in any way in our being the persons to carrv on the pubUc service."— 
Lord Liverpool to Lord Eldon, May 10, 1819; Eldon't Life, ii. 829. 

X Bank and Bankers' Notes. 



Tem. 


BankofSnglaiuL 


C«Mmtry Buiken TotaL 


Moner Ooincd and 
IiKuedattlMMint. 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


£26.202,150 
25,252,600 
24,299,340 
20,295,300 
17,464,790 


£20,507,000 

15,701,828 

10,576,245 

8,256,180 

8,416,880 


£46,709,150 
40.954,018 
34.875,585 
28.651,480 
25,885,620 


£3,488,652 
1,270,817 
1,797,288 
9,954,444 
5,388,217 



—Appendix to Tookb Onl*rieei, iL 882 ; Marshal's Par. TableM, 55 ; and Porter's Par. TabUt. 
Mr Sedgewick, of the Stamp Office, estimates the contraction of country bank notes 

as follows :— 

1819 £15,284,491 

1820, 11,767,391 

1821, 8,414,281 

1822, . . 8,067,260 

1828, . ... 8,798,277 

— Tooke On Prices, iL 128. 
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in this disastrotis contraction of the 
currency, at a period when its expan- 
sion was so loudly called for, sustained 
the national industry, or averted a 
general bankruptcy, but the fortunate 
circumstance tnat the obligation on 
the Bank to pay in specie was, by the 
Act of 1819, only to commence on 1st 
February 1820; and this enabled that 
estabUsnment, in the preceding au- 
tumn, when the crash began, not only 
not to contract its issues, out even in a 
alight degree to increase them.* 

23. The effects of this sudden and 
prodigious contraction of the currency 
were soon apparent, and they rendered 
the next three years a period of cease- 
less distress and sufferine in the British 
Islands. The accommodation granted 
by bankers diminished so much, in 
consequence of the obligation laid upon 
them of paying in specie when specie 
was not to be got, that the paper under 
discount at the Bsaik of Engliuid, which 
in 1810 had been £28,000,000, and in 



1815 not less than £20,660,000, sank 
in 1820 to £4,672,000, and in 1821 to 
£2,722,000 ! t The effect upon prices 
was not less immediate or apnallin^. 
They declined in general, witnin six 
months, to half their former amount, 
and remained at that low level for the 
next three years, t Imports sank from 
£36,800,000 in 1818, to £30,792,000 
in 1821 ; exports from £46,603,000 in 
the former ^ear, to £86,659,000 in the 
latter. § Distress was universal in the 
latter months of the year 1819, and 
that distrust and discouragement was 
felt in all branches of indiStry, which 
is at once the forerunner and the cause 
of disaster. The Three per Cents, which 
had been at 79 in January, gradually 
fell, after the Bank Restriction Act 
passed, to 65 in December ; and the 
bankruptcies, which had been 86 in 
January, rose in May to 178 : the total 
in the year was 1499, being an increase 
of 531 over the preceding year.H 
24. The effects of this panic, and con-' 



* Circulation of the Bank of England. 



27th February 1819, 


£25,126,970 




Bullbm. 
£4,184,620 


3l8t August 1819, .... 


25,252,790 




3,595,360 


-TooKEOniVioe^iLM. 








■ t Paper under Discount 


AT THE Bank of 


England. 


1808, £14,287,096 


1814, 




£13,868,476 


1809. 18,127,597 


1815, 




20,660,094 


1810, 88,776,098 


1819, 




6,821,402 


1811. 15,199,082 


1820» 




4,672,123 


1812, . . 17,010,980 


1821, 




2.722,587 


1813, 14,61i74i 


1822, 




8,622,151 


-TooKE On Prices, ii 381-883. 









t Prices of the undermentioned Articles in the Tear, and Wheat in 

December of each Tear. 



Tcir 


Wheat. 


Cotton, 


Iron, 


Rioe. 


«lk. 


pcr^x 


Wool. 


Sugar. 


IM. 




per qr. 


p«r 111: 


pwton. 


p«r ton. 


pw Ilk 


per lb. 


percwt 


per tierce. 




•L «L 


>. d. 


£ a. 


•L 


a d. 


a d. 


a d. 


I. 


a 


1818 


88 8 


2 


9 


46 


80 


8 1 


6 


70 


100 


1819 


72 8 


1 11 


8 10 


48 


80 


2 10 


6 


66 


115 


1820 


66 10 


1 5 





82 


26 2 


2 5 


8 


58 


130 


1821 


54 6 


1 1 


7 10 


86 


24 5 


2 4 


8 8 


58 


115 


1822 


48 8 


1 


6 10 


38 


25 1 


2 8 


8 6 


42 


80 



—Porter's Progress of the Nation, 148; and Tookb On Prices, iL 890, 897, 420. 



Exports. 

Declared ValiM. 

£46,608.249 
35,208,321 
36,424,652 
86,659,680 
86,968,964 



Imports. 
Ofllclal Value. 



{ 1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821. 
1828, 
-Porter's Progress of the NatUm, 856. 

I Mr Tooke, whose industry and talents entitle his opinions to the highest respect, has 
YOU U. K 



£86,885,182 
80,776,810 
82,488,650 
80,792,760 
80,500,094 
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aeqnent distress, especially in the man* 
ufacbiring districts^ speeculy appeared ; 
and the ^msAOgaes were not slow to 
turn to the oest account this nnex- 

Scted torn of fortune in their fiBiyour. 
r Cobhett said afterwards, that the 
moment he heard in America of the 
resumption of cash payments in Great 
Britain, he prepared to return to this 



country, as he felt certain that the 
cause of Reform in Parliament could 
not long be averted ; and the n»ult 
proved that he had correctly scanned 
the effects of that measure. The dis- 
affected, under the direction of their 
able and intellicent leaden, chtmeed 
the direction of their tactics. They 
no longer confined their operations to 



laboured hard to show that the contraction of the cnrrency in 1819 had no connection with 
the distress of that and the three following Tears, bat that it is entirelv to be ascribed to over- 
trading ; and in tiiis opinion he is followed by Hiss Martinean. With what success their 
aigoments are fonndea may be Judged of by the facts above stated. Mr Tooke's arguments 
are based upon an idea which every one acquainted with the real working of commerce knows 
to be flEdlacious— that the eflbcts of monetary changes, if real, upon prices, must be immedi- 
ate, and, therefore, as he iBnds the Bank issues a shade higher in August 1819 than they had 
been in February of that year, he concludes that there was no contraction to account for 
the distress, and that it arose entirely fh>m overtrading.— TTookb On Prices, iL 96, 113) 
He takes no account of the prodigious drain on the metallic currency which brought the 
bullion in the Bank down from £12,000,000 to £8,500,000, nor of the contraction of £5,000,000 
in the country bankers' issues, fh>m the passing of the Act But, in truth, his notion that 
there is an immediate connection between currency and prices, if there is any, is entirely 
erroneous. Sometimes, doubtless, the effect is very rapid, but in general it is the work of 
time. If a sudden paidc is either produced or arrested by legislative measures, the effect 
may be instantaneous ; but in other cases it is by slow d^rees, and by working through all 
the ramifications of society, that a contraction or expansion of the currency acts upon the 
interests of society. If five millions additional are thrown into the money market, or gradu- 
^y withdrawn, it by no means follows that there is to be an instantaneous effect on prices. 
The eflbct takes place gradually, in consequence of the extended speculations and under- 
taldngs which are set on foot in the one case, or mined or contracted in the other. The 
effect of the contraction of the currency which began in 1819. continued through the whole 
three following years, till it was arrested by an expansion of it in 1822, which soon landed 
the nation in another set of dangers on the opposite side. The speculation of 1818 was 
doubtiess considerable, and would probably, in any event and with the best-regulated cur- 
rency, have led to a check and a temporary fall of prices, just as an abundant uuvest for a 
season lowers the price of grain. But it is quito chimerical to suppose that the long-con* 
tfaiued distress, fh>m 1819 to 1823, was owing to the importations of 1818. If they were 
excessive, that evil would speedily check itself, and restore prices to their average and 
healthM state. But that they were not cxoessive, and should noi, if the currencv had Men let 
alone, have terminated in anything like disaster, is decisively proved by the &ct that they 
were not half as great, relatively to the population of the empire, as thev have since become 
in years not only unaccompanied by disaster, but marked by the most unequivocal pros< 
penty. This distinctiy api>ear8 fh>m the following table of exporto and imports : — 



Tmh. 


British md Iriih 

Sxporto— ofietal 

vmluei 


Imports— offldal 

Talue. 


PopuUtion of 

Qn& Briuin »nd 

IreUuid. 


1818 
1819 
1820 

1828 
1824 
1825 

1884 
1835 
1836 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


£42,700,521 
83,534,176 
38,895,625 

43,804,372 
48,785,551 
47,106^020 

73,821,550 
78,876,731 
85,229,837 

131,564,503 
134,599,116 
132,288,845 
126,130.986 


£36.885,182 
30,776,810 
82,438.650 

85,798,707 
87,552,936 
44^187,482 

49,362,811 
48,911.542 
57,023,867 

85,441,555 
85,281,958 
75,953,875 
90,921.866 


20,500,000 
21,282,000 
24,410,000 

27,041,000 



<->PoBnBB'8 Progreee of tAe Natixm, pp. 11, 356. 

It is true, several of these prosperous years terminated in a collapse : but that was the 
necessary effect of the system of correncv established in the empire, which rendered periods 
of disaster as necessarily the followers of prosperity as night is of day. 
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the breaking of mills or destraction of 
machinery ; political changes became 
their object ; and their method of ef- 
fecting them was by making displays 
of vast multitudes of men, in a certain 
degree disciplined, and closely banded 
together in feeling. At a great meet- 
ing of 30,000 or 40,000 persons, which 
took place at Glasgow on 16th May, 
called to petition the Prince-Regent 
for relief and means to emigrate to 
Canada^ an amendment was proposed, 
and carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, that no good was to be expected 
but from annuflJ parliaments, umversal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, and diminished 
taxation. They now, for the first 
time, assumed the name of Radical 
Refobmebs, and began to use, as their 
war-cries, the necessity of annual par- 
liaments, universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, and the other points which have 
since been combined in what is called 
the People's Charter. The leaders of 
the great meetings which took place, 
much to their credit, strenuously in- 
culcated upon the people the necessity 
of keeping the peace, and abstaining 
from all acts of mtmiidation and out- 
rage ; and, considering the immense 
multitudes who were congregated to- 
gether, amounting often to 30,000 and 
40,000 persons, it was surprising how 
generally the directions were followed. 
Aware from the symptoms in the poli- 
tical atmosphere of an approaciiing 
storm, but wholly unconscious that it 
had proceeded from their own acts, 
Government strengthened themselves 
by the admission of the Ihike of Wel- 
lington into the Cabinet as Master- 
General of the Ordnance, on his return 
from the command of the Army of 
Occupation in 1819 ; and on 7th July 
issued a pressing circular to the magis- 
trates to use tneir utmost efforts to 
preserve the public peace. 

25. These political meetings were 
general in all the manufacturing towns 
of £ngland and Scotland dunng the 
whole summer of 1819, a^d the leading 
topics constantly dwelt on were the 
depression of wages and misery of the 
poor, which were invariably ascribed 
to the Com Laws, the weight of taxa- 
tion, the influence of the borough- 



mongers, or holders of nomination 
boroughs, and the want of any repre* 
sentation of the people in Paruament 
The speeches, which were often elo- 
o uent and moving, acquired additional 
force from the notorious fiicts to which 
they could all refer, which were too 
expressive of the general distress which 
prevailed. No serious breach of the 
peace, however, occurred till the 16th 
Auffust 1819, when a great assemblage 
tooK place at Peterloo, near Manches- 
ter. As it was known that multitudes 
were to come to that meeting from all 
the towns and villages in that densely- 
peopled locality, great apprehensions 
were entertained by the local autho- 
rities, aiid extraordinary precautions 
taken to prevent a breach of the iieace, 
in conformity with the circular, aireadv 
noticed, from the Home OflSce on 7th 
July, which recommended the utmost 
vigilance on the part of the local ma- 
gistracy, and the adoption of prompt 
and vigorous measures for the preser- ' 
vation of the public tranquillitv. The 
yeomanry of the county of Cheshire, 
and a troop of Manchester yeomanry, 
were, summoned; and the military, 
consisting of six troops of the 15th 
Hussars, two guns, and nearly the 
whole of the 81st regiment, were also 
on the spot and under arms. A large 
body of special constables was sworn 
in, and, armed with their batons, sur- 
rounded the hustings where the speak- 
ers were to be placed. 

26. The avowed olqect of the first 
proposed meeting, which had been 
called by regular advertisement, was 
to elect *' a representative and legisla- 
torial attorney" to represent the city 
of Manchester, as had already been 
done at Birmingham, Stockport, Leeds, 
and other places. This meeting was 
called for the 9th August ; but as the 
magistrates, feeling such an object to 
be illegal, had intmiated it would be 
disx>er8ed, the next or adjourned meet- 
ing, which was called for the 16th, was 
simply to petition for a reform in Par- 
liament. Drilling had been practisedin 
many places in uL the countiy round ; 
and large bodies of men had met on 
the hills between Lancashire and York- 
shire, in the grey of the morning, to got 
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through their evolutions, though with- 
out haying any arms. The consequence 
was, that they marched into Man- 
chester from every direction for thirty 
miles around, six abreast, with haaoa 
of music and colours flying. On these 
were inscribed, " No Com Laws ; " 
"Annual Parliaments;" "Universal 
Suffrage;" "Vote by Ballot;" "Equal 
Representation or Death ; " " Liberly or 
Death ; " " God armeth the Patriot^'— 
with a figure of Wallace. Two bands of 
female rdTormers were among them, one 
numberii^ 150 members, with light« 
blue silk Sasa : they added much to the 
interest ana excitement of the scene. 
Mr Hunt was the person who was to 
address the multitude, and before he 
arrived on the ground it was computed 
that 60,000 persons were assembled, 
chiefly from places around Manchester 



laige proportion, as usual in such 
cases, being women, and not a few 
children. 

27. The magistrates of Manchester, 
deeming such a meeting for such an 
object to be illegal, resolved to prevent 
it by arresting Mr Hunt, its avowed 
leader, before the proceeding had be- 
gun. He arrived about noon m an open 
carriage, and made his way with some 
difficulty to the hustings erected on the 
centre of the ground, amidst cheers 
which rent the air. A warrant was 
immediately made out to arrest him, 
and put into tiie hands of Mr Nadin, the 
chief constable, with orders to execute 
it immediately. He declared, however, 
that he coula not do so ; which was 
evidently the case, as the crowd was 
so dense that it was physically impos- 
sible to force a passage through the 
throng up to the hustings. Upon this 
they mrocted the military to be called 
up to clear the way — and notes were 
despatched to the commanders of the 
yeomanry and the military to advance 
to the support of the civil officers who 
were to execute the warrant. The Man- 
chester yeomanry were nearest at hand, 
and, coming up, adopted the unlucky 
resolution of advancing two by two at 
a walk. A loud shout was set up when 
they appeared, and as they continued 
to move on, they were speedily de- 
tached from each other, hemmed in, 



and some of them unhorsed. Upon 
seeing this, the commanding officer of 
the hussars said to Mr Hutton, the 
chief magistrate, " What am I to do?" 
" Do you not see they are attacking 
the yeomanry?— disperse the crowd,' 
was the answer. Upon this the word 
"Forward "was given; the hussars 
came up at a trot, and, forming on 
the ed^ of the throng, the trumpet 
sounded the chai^, and tiie horse- 
men, advancing, wheeled into line, and 
speedily drove the multitude before 
them. The dense mass of human beings 
forced forward was instantly thrown 
into the most dreadful alarm ; numbers 
were trod down, and some suffocated by 
the pressure ; and although the hussars 
acted with the utmost forbearance, and 
struck in ^neral only with the flat 
side of their sabres, yet four or fire 
persons, including one woman, were 
pressed to death, and about twenty in- 
jured by sabre wounds. About seventy 
Sersons in all were more or less hurt 
uring this unhappy afi&ay, including 
one special constable ridden over by the 
hussars, and one yeoman struck from 
his horse by a stone from the mob. Mr 
Hunt and ten of his friends were ar- 
rested and committed, first on a chaige 
of high treason, and afterwards of con- 
spiring to alter the law by force and 
threats ; and several men were wounded 
by a discharge from the foot-soldiers, 
when violently assailed by the mob 
while conveying the prisoners to jaU. 
28. Lord Sidmouth, to whom, as 
Home Secretary, the first intelligence 
of this unhappy affair was sent, acted 
in the noblest manner on the occasion. 
Perceiving at once that a crisis of no 
ordinary kind had arrived, and that the 
conduct of the magistrates in ordering 
the dispersion of me crowd before any 
acts of^ violence had been committed, 
would be made the subject of unbound- 
ed obloquy, and probably great mis- 
representation, on the part of the po- 
pular press, ho at once determined to 
take his full share of the responsibility 
connected with It; and accordingly, 
before there was time to call together 
the entire Cabinet to deliberate on the 
subject, he conveyed, with ^e concur- 
rence of the Prince - Regent, the law* 
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officers of the Crown, and such of the 
Cabinet aa could be hastily got together, 
the royal approbation for the course 
pursued on the occasion.* In doing 
this, he acted on the principle which 
" he coDiddered an essential principle 
of government, namely, to acquire the 
confidence of the magiBtracy, especially 
in critical times, by wowing a readiness 
to support them in all honest, reason- 
able, and well -intended acts, without 
inquiring too minutely whether they 
might have performed their duty a lit- 
tle better or a little worse." His con- 
duct on this occasion, though attacked 
with the utmost vehemence at the time, 
earned the support of all men really 
acquainted with the necessary action 
of government in a populiar commu- 
nity, as it must command the admira- 
tion of every right-thinking man in aU 
tune commg.T 

29. The generosity of Lord Sid- 
mouth's conduct is wnolly irrespective 
of the real merits of the conduct of the 
magistracy on this occasion ; nay, it 
l)ecomes greater, if, after the act was 
done, and could not be undone, he 
voluntarily interposed the shield of his 
responsibility, to shelter those whose 
conduct may be considered as open to 
some exception. Mr Hunt was after- 
%vards inmcted, along with Johnson, 

* " The Prince-B^ent desires me to convev 
to your Lordship his approbation and hi^n 
commendation of the conduct of the magis- 
trates and civil authorities at Manchester, 
as well as the officers and troops, both regular 
and yeomanry cavalry, whose firmness and 
effectual support of the civil powers preserved 
the peace of tlie town upon that most critical 
occasion. His Royal Highness entertains a 
favourable sense of the forbearance of Lieut - 
Colonel L'Estrange in the execution of his 
duty, and bestows the greatest praise upon 
the zeal and alacrity manifested by M^,jor 
TrafTord and Lieut. -Colonel Townsend, and 
their respective corps. 1 am, Ac. 

" B. Bloomfield. 

" To the Lord Viscount Sidmouth." 
•^Lord Sidnumth'8 Life, UL 262. 

t '* To attack the executive for supporting 
the magistracy on such an occasion, appears 
to me perfectly senseless. How can it be 
supposed that any magistrate will act unless 
assured of support— nay, uniess supported 
with a hi^ hand? Assuredly as the execu- 
tive shrinlLB fh>m encouragiug, approving, 
and supporting the magistracy, there will be 
an end of all subordination."— Lord Shef- 
FIELD to Lord SiDxouTH, Nov. 1, 1819; Sid- 
muth'i Liftt iil. 2(58. 



Moorhouse, and seven others, before 
the Manchester Grand Jury, for sedi- 
tious conspiracy, who found true biUs 
them all. They traversed, in 
'lish law phrase — ^that is, got the 
trial postponed till the next assizes — 
in order to sive the public effervescence 
time to subside ; and they were ulti- 
mately tried before Mr Justice Bayley 
at York, and, after a long and most 
impartial triid, which IsSteil eleven 
days, and which Mr Hunt himself had 
the candour to call "a magnificent 
roecimeu of British justice, Hunt, 
«K>hnson, Healy, and Bunford, were 
convicted of conspiracy to get up a 
seditious meeting, and " alter the floy- 
emment by force and threats.*' The 
case was afterwards carried to the Court 
of King's Bench, by which the verdict 
was affinned, and Hunt sentenced to 
two years and a half, the others to one 
year s imprisonment in Ilchester jail ; 
which sentences were carried into foil 
execution. The verdicts of the coron- 
er's inquest on the persons killed in the 
Manchester affray were of such a kind 
as amounted to casual death, or justi- 
fiable homicide, with the exception of 
one, which, after having been long pro- 
tracted, was quashed by the Court of 
King's Bench on the ground of irregu- 
larity, from the coroner not having, 
with the jury, inspected the body, as 
by law directed.* 

* Lord Eldon said, in the debates which 
followed in the House of Lords, *' When I 
read in my law books that numbers consti- 
tute force, and force terror, it is impossible 
to say that the Manchester meeting was not 
an illegal one."— PaW. i>e5., 28d l^v. 1819; 
Haitoard, xlL 88. This is undoubtedly true ; 
but it may be observed, that it is impossible 
the law on this point can be on a more unsa- 
tisfactory footing, and that it is high time it 
should be at once defined, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, what is an illegal meeting, independ- 
ent of actual commenced violence. Who is to 
be the Judge of what inspires terror, and in 
whom ? In a dozen old men or old women, 
or a dozen intrepid young men? Between 
these two extremes, infinite diversities of 
opinion will be found to exist ; no two wit- 
nesses will agree, no two Juries will arrive at 
the same conclusion. The practical result is, 
that no man, as the law now stands, can suy 
with certidnty what is an illegal meeting; 
and everv magistrate, if he gives orders to 
disperse it, places himself at the mercy of a 
subsequent Jury, who may be called on to 
determine wheuier the circumstances were 
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30. The judgment of these high au- 
thorities leaves no room for doubt as 
to the illegality of the meeting at Man- 
chester by the English law ; and very 
little reflection is required to show that 
it was a proceeding of such a kind as 
in no well-regulated community should 
now be tolerated. So long, indeed, as 
the great majority of the manufac- 
turing towns and districts were unre- 
presented in Parliament, there was a 
plausible — it may be a just — reason 
assigned for allowing such meeting, 
that there was no other way in which 
the people could make known their 
wishes to the legislature. But since 
the Reform Act has passed, and every 
considerable place is fully represented 
in Parliament, and a legal channel has 
been provided for the transmission of 
the popular will to Government, this 
plea can no longer be advanced. Such 
meetings are now simply dangerous and 
pernicious, without being attended 
with one countervailing advantage. 
Too large and promiscuous either for 
deliberation or discussion, they tend 
only to inflame passion and multi- 
ply misrepresentation. Their purpose 
really is not to express opinion, but to 
inspire terror ; it is by the display of 
their physical numbers, not their in- 
tellectual strength, that they hope to 
gain their object. As such, they tend 
to uproot the very foundations of gov- 
ernment, which must always be laid in 
the loyally and submission of the great 
body of the people. They are always 
on the edge of violence, if they do not 
actually commence it ; and if they are 
not actually treasonable, they may be 
rendered such at no distant period. In 
all considerable towns in the empire, 
where such meetings are in use to be 
held, there are rooms capable of hold- 
ing at least as many as can possibly 
hear the speakers ; the press will next 
morning convey their sentiments to 
the whole nation ; and if the display 
of numbers is desired, the petition or 

such as to have inspired terror in a reason- 
able mind, as to which, it is a mere chance 
what opinion they form. The onljr security 
for the magistrate in such cases is, to wait 
till the danger has become so imminent that 
a tolerable unanimity of witnesses may be 
hoped for before orders to act are given. 



resolutions agreed to may be presented 
to Parliament, supported by a million 
of signatures. 

31. The conduct of the magistrates 
on this unhappy occasion, though not 
ill^l, appears to have been more open 
to exception in point of prudence ; and 
though properly and courageoosly ap- 
proved of by the Government at tne 
time, it should by no means be followed 
on similar occasions. They had not 
issued any proclamation before, warn- 
ing the meeting that its object was 
illegal, and that it would be dispersed 
by force ; nor, indeed, could such a 
proclamation have been issued, as the 
avowed object of the meeting to peti- 
tion for a reform in Parliament was 
legal. The banners carried, though in 
some instances inflammatory and dan- 
gerous, could hardly be called, upon 
the whole, seditious. ** God save the 
King," and **Rule Britannia," had 
been played by the bands without any 
signs of disapprobation irom the meet- 
ing; and though they had in part 
marched in miUtary array, they bad 
no anns except a few pikes, had num- 
bers of women and children among 
them, and had attempted no outrage 
or act of violence. Irhey had not com- 
mjenced the proceedings when the dis- 
persion began, so that nothing had 
been said on the spot to just^ it. The 
Riot Act had been read from the win- 
dow where the magistrates were, but 
the hour required to justify the disper- 
sion of a peaceable assembly had not 
elapsed. The highest authorities have 
taught us that the meeting was illegal, 
from its menacing and dangerous ch&r- 
acter ; but the point is, was it expedi- 
ent at the moment, when no warning 
had been given of its illegality, to dis- 
perse it by force ? * True, the warrant 

* Lord Eldon appears, at first at least, to 
have been of this opinion, for he wrote to his 
brother. Sir William Scott, soon after hear- 
ing of it : *' Without all doubt the Mandies- 
ter magistrates must be supported ; bat they 
are very generally blamed here, For my part . 
I think if the assembly was wdyon widawfal 
cusevMyt that task will be diffleuU enough Ia 
sound reagoning. If the meeting was an overt 
act of high treason, tiieir justification wrs 
complete." He then goes on to say he thought 
it was an overt act of treason. — ^Loid Eldox 
to Sir W. Scott; Eldon'a Life, ii. S8& 
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to arrest Hunt and his friends could 
not be executed but by military force ; 
but where was the necessity of execut- 
ing it at all in the presence of the mul- 
titade ? Could they not have been ob- 
served by the police, and arrested in 
the evening, or at night, after they had 
dispersed, when no tumult or disorder 
was to be apprehended? Had the 
crowd proceeaed to acts of violence or 
depredation, tiiey could not have been 
too quickly or vigorously chai^jied by 
the xnilitary ; but while yet pacific and 
orderly, and when no seditious resolu- 
tions had been proposed, they at least 
were innocent, whatever their leaders 
may haye been. In a word, the con- 
duct of tiie magistrates, though legal, 
seems to have been ill-judged, and their 
measures inexpedient. But great al- 
bwance must be made for unprofes- 
sional men suddenly placed in such 
trying circumstances ; and as their er- 
ror, if error there was, was one of judg- 
ment only, there can be but one opin- 
ion on the noble and intrepid course 
which Government pursued on the 
occasion.* 

32. It soon appeared how little 
effect the violent suppression of the 

' In tratb, in all such cases, what the ma- 
gistrate has diiefiy to consider in, not what 
i«, strictly spef^ng, legal merely, but what 
^1 bear the efforts of misrepresentation and 
the ordeal of public opinion. Many things 
are legal which must often not be attempted 
by those inlxusted with authority; many 
things illeoal, in those subjected to it, which 
must yet be sometimes tolerated. The fol- 
lowing roles to guide the magistrate in such 
<lilBcalt drcumstanoes may perhaps be of use 
to those who are liable to be called on to act 
^der them, and have been the result of some 
experience and much reflection on the part 
of the author : 1st If a meeting, evidently 
treasonable or seditious, or obviously tending 
to a breach of the peace— 4ts to choose a pro- 
visional government, or to levy war on the 
GoTemment. or to train without proper au- 
thority, or to have an Orange procession 
among Ribbonmen — ^is announced, to meet it 
Dya counter-proclamation denouncing it as 
^leml ; but hot to do this unless the iUegaUty 
or danger is manifest, and the magistrate is 
prepared, and has the force to act decidedly 
11 his admonition is disregarded. 2d. If, in 
defiance of the proclamation, the meeting is 
held or f&e procession attempted, to stop it 
ll^gently as possible by force, the magistrate 
being always himself at the head of the civil 
or military force which may be employed. 
Sd. If^ meeting, not called for treasonable or 



Manchester meeting had in prevent- 
ing assemblages of a similar or still 
more alarming description throughout 
the countrv. Meetmgs took place 
at Birmingham and L^ds, in West- 
minster, YoT)Lf liveipool, Bristol, and 
Nottingham, attended by great multi- 
tudes, at which flags representing a 
yeoman cutting at a woman were dis- 
played, with the word " Vengeance" 
mscribed in large letters, and resolu- 
tions vehemently condemning the Man- 
chester proceedmgs were adopted. A 
meeting of the Common Cooncil of Lon- 
don was held on 9th September, when 
a petition was voted to the Prince-Re- 
gent, condemning the conduct of the 
magistrates and yeomanry, and pray- 
ing for inquiry ; and at Paisley a 
meeting of the most violent and sedi- 
tious character was held, which led to 
still more serious results. The magis- 
trates of the burgh and sheriff of the 
county had there very i)roperly issued 
a proclamation, denouncing the pro- 
posed meeting as illegal, andwaminff 
the public that it would be dispersed 
by lorce ; but notwithstanding this, 
the people met on a common near the 
town, and entered it in great force, 

seditious purposes, takes place, but threaten- 
ing to the public peace, to assemble in the 
vicinity as lanre a civil and military force as 
he has at his disposal, but place them out of 
sight, and never let them be exposed pas- 
sively either to the insults or the seductions 
of the people. 4th. If acta of violence, as 
breaking into houses, setting fire to them, 
or assaulting or robbing individuals, are at- 
tempted, to chaiige the mob instantiy, the 
magistrate taking his place beside the com- 
manding officer, and taking on himself the 
oitire responsibility ,* but not to give orders 
to act till the felonious acts are so dear and 
decided as to leave no doubt of the Impend- 
ing danger, and to be capable of being proved, 
in defiance of misrepresentation, by numer- 
ous witnesses. 5th. If the leaders are to be 
arrested, but nothing illegal has yet been 
done by the multitude, to have the warrant 
ready, but not to attempt to execute it till 
they have disjMrsed, taking the precaution, 
however, to have l^e speeches listened to, or 
taken down, by persons who can be relied 
on. 8th. If acts of decided felony have 
been commenced, to act at ofnee, without 
waiting for the hour required to elapse by 
the Riot Act, and though it has not been 
read; tiie object of that Act being to ren- 
der illegal a legal and pea<;eable, not to jus- 
tify the dispersion of a violent and illegal 
assembly. . 
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with colours, bearing seditions derices, 
flying, and music sounding. They 
irere met by tiie sheriff and magis- 
trates^ who seized the colours, and 
warned the people to disperse. This 
led to a violent tumult, in the course 
of which seyeral shops were broken 
into and {pillaged, and order was not 
restored till tiie military had been 
brouf^ht from Glasgow, and twenty of 
the nngleaders seized. In Yorkshire 
a meeting was held, on a requisition to 
the high sheriff, signed by Lord Fitz- 
wiUiam, the lord -lieutenant of the 
West Riding of the county, and many 
other noblemen and gentlemen, where 
resolutions strongly condemnatory of 
the Manchester proceedings were adapt- 
ed. For his share in that proceeding, 
Lord Fitzwilliam was immediately re- 
moyed from his high office by order of 
Government, to the great regret of the 
friends of that highly-respected noble- 
man ; but the divergence of opinions 
between him and the Administration 
had become such that it was impossible 
they could longer act together. 

33. Great inconvenience had been 
experienced throughout, all these dis- 
turbances occurring simultaneously in 
80 many different and distant quarters, 
from tiie want of any adequate military 
force to overawe uie disaffected and 
preserve the public peace. A serious 
riot occurred at Ely, in the course of 
which the rioters got possession o^ 
and kept for some time, the little town 
•of Littleport, and the only force to 
oppose to them was eighteen dragoons. 
Tne like force was aU that could be 
collected to oppose an insurrection at 
Derby. When the disturbance broke 
out at Paisley in the end of September, 
and the most pressii^ request for more 
troops was sent by Sir Thomas Brad- 
ford, the Commander-in-Chief in Scot- 
land, the only mode of answering it 
was by sending a regiment frrom Ports- 
mouth, and supplying its place by one 
frt)m Guernsey. The Commander-in- 
Chief, with the exception of the Guards, 
who could not with safety be moved 
from London, had not a single regi- 
ment at his disposal, when applications 
for protection were coming m frrom all 
quarters, and yet Parliament was ring- 1 



ing with declamations about the undue 
increase of the military force of the 
country. In this extremity Govern- 
ment adopted the wisest course which 
could have been followed, by calling 
out the most efficient of the pensioners, 
and arranging them in veteran bat- 
talions — a measure which, at a cost of 
only £300,000 a-year, added nearly 
11,000 men to the military force of the 
kingdom. Lord Sidmouth was inde- 
fatigable in pursuing this object, as 
well as in augmentmg the number 
and strength of the yeomanry force 
throughout the country ; and so cease- 
less and energetic were his efforts in 
both respects, that the Prince -Regent 
observed, with equal truth and justice, 
" He is the Duke of Wellin0»n on 
home service. " At the same time that 
illustrious oonrnumder— who now, on 
his return from the Continent, com- 
menced that career of administrative 
reform and amelioration which, not 
less than his military career, entitle 
him to the gratitude and admiration of 
his country — addressed a letter to Lord 
Sidmouth, of lasting value to all ma- 
gistrates and officers placed in similar 
circumstances.* 

* '* I strongly recommend to you to order 
the magistrates to carry into execution, with- 
out loss of time, the law against training, 
and to Aimish them with the means of doing 
so. Do not let us be again reproached with 
having omitted to cany the laws into execu- 
tion. By sending to Carlisle and Newcastle 
700 or 800 men, cavalry and infSuitry, and 
two pieces of cannon, or, in other words, two 
of this movable column, the four would be 
more than suflBcient to do all that may be 
required. Bely upon it, that, in the eircum- 
stuices in which we are placed, tmpression 
on either Hde is everything. If, upon the pass- 
ing of the training law, you prevent training, 
eitner by the use of force or tiie appearance 
of force, in the two places above mentioned, 
you will put a stop at once to all the pro- 
ceedings of the insurgents. Theif are Wee 
conquerors ; Oiey muet go forward : |}^ mo- 
ment they etap they are lost Their adherents 
will lose all confidence, and bv d^prees every 
individual will relapse into uieir old habits 
of loyalty or indifference. On tiie other 
hand, the moment the loyal see there is a law 
which can prevent these practices, and means 
and hiclination and determination to carry it 
into execution, they will regain courage, and 
will do everything which you can desire. In 
my opinion, if you send the troops, and order 
that the law shall be carried into execution, 
you will not be under the necessity of using 
them ; and the good effect of this will be felt 
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C4. Parliament met on tiie 23d Ko- 
Ycmber, and of coui'se there was special 
allusion in the Speech from the Tnrone 
to the seditious practices which had 
nnfortunately become so prevalent in 
the country. There were no congrat- 
ulations on the prosperity of the coun- 
try, or the general weUbeing of the 
working classes. On the contrary, the 
Speech contained an emphatic admis- 
sion of deep distress in several branches 
of industry. * It is not surprising that 
Ministers alluded to the suffering which 
pervaded several branches of manufac* 
taring industry, for from the papers 
laid &fore Parliament, to justify the 
measures of repression which were pro- 
posed, it appeared that wages in the 
cotton manufacture had sunk a half 
within the last ei^ht months, and in 
most other trades m the same propor- 
tion, — ^a £act speaking volumes both as 
to the real cause which at this parti- 
cular period had rendered the efforts of 
the demagogues so successful in dis- 
turbing the population, and the futility 
of the ideas of those who ascribe the 
distress which prevailed to the excess 
of importations, which could have had 
no other effect but a beneficial one on 
the manufactures for the export sale, 

not only in tiiese towns, bat over all Eng- 
land. Observe also, that if training is con- 
tinued after tiie passing of the law, which it 
will be unless you send a force to prevent it, 
the insurgents will gain a veiy important 
victory. " — Welunqtow to Lord Sidmouth, 
Dec. 11, 1819; SidmovUh'i Life, ill 298. 

* " The seditious practices so long preva- 
lent in several parts of the maniifactnring 
districts of the countiy, have been continued 
with increased activity since you were last 
assembled. They have led to proceedings 
incompatible with the public tranquillily, 
<and with the peaceftd habits of the industri- 
ous classes of the community ; and a spirit 
is now fully manifested utterty hostile to the 
constitution of this kingdom, and aiming not 
only at the change of those political insti- 
tutions which have hitherto constituted the 
pride and security of the country, but at the 
subversion of the rights of properiiy, and of 
all order in society. .... Some depression 
still continues to exist in certain branches of 
our manufactures, and I deeply lament the 
distress felt by those who more immediately 
depend upon them : but this depression is in 
a great measure to be ascribed to the embar- 
rassed situation of other countries, and I 
earnestly hope it will be found to be of a tem- 
porary nature." — Princb-Rboemt's Speech, 
23d Nov. 1819; Arm. Beg. for 1819, 116, 117. 



by diminishing the price at which the 
raw material and tne subsistence for 
the workmen would be purchased.* 

35. As soon as the debates on the 
Address, which were imusuidly long 
and stormy, but which terminated in 
large ministerial minorities in both 
Houses, were oyer, I^rd Sidmouth in 
the House of Lordis, and Lord Castlc- 
reagh in the Commons, introduced the 
new measures which the Cabinet had 
deemed essential to meet the exigen- 
cies of the times. They were four in 
number, and, with the addition of two 
others not immediately connected with 
the public disturbances, were long '&- 
mous in England under the name of 
the Six Acts. By the first, all train- 
ing or practising military exercises, by 
persons not authorised by Government, 
was prohibited, and persons engaged 
in it were declared liable to prnish- 
ment by fine, or imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. By the second, 
justices of the peace were authorised 
to issue warrants in certain counties of 
England and Scotland, to search for 
arms or other weapons dangerous to 
the public peace, on a sworn informa- 
tion. By the third, the court was 
authorised, in the event of the accused 
allowing judgment to go hj defi&ult, to 
order the seizure of all copies of a sedi- 
tious or blasphemous libel, to be re- 
stored if the person accused was after- 
wards acquitted; and for the second 
offence baiiishment might be inflicted. 
By the fourth, no more than fifty per- 
sons were to be allowed to assemble, 
except in borough or county meetings 
called, by the magistrate ; and the 
carrying of flags or attending such 
meetings armed was prohibited, and 
extensive powers given to justices of 
peace or magistrates for dispersing 
them. In addition to this, a bill was 
introduced by the Lord Chancellor, to 
prevent traversing or postponing of the 
trial, in cases of misdemeanour, to sub- 

* " In all the great stations of the cotton 
manufacture, as Manchester, Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, the rato of wages had fallen on an average 
more than one htuf. This depression mi^^t 
be traced tiirough the last twenty years to 
measures of political economy.** — Lord Lans- 
downe's Speech, Dec. 1, 1819; Pari. Deb. xiii. 
422. 
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sequent assizes ; and another in the 
Commons by Lord Gastlereagh, sub- 
jecting newspapers to certain stamps, 
and to prevent the abuses arising from 
the publication of bksphemous and 
seditious libels. The first and third of 
the first four acts alone were perma- 
nent ; the second and third were tem- 
porary only in their endurance, and 
have long since expired. The bills 
were all strenuously resisted, with the 
exception of the first, in both Houses, 
but were passed by large majorities, — 
that in the Commons, on the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill, being 223, the 
numbers 351 to 128 ; in the Lords, on 
the same bill, 97, the numbers being 
185 to 38. In regard to the Training 
Act, however, which is still in force, 
a much greater degree of unanimitr 
prevailed. Several members of bom 
Housesusually opposed to Grovemment, 
but officially acquainted with the state 
of the country, added their testimony 
to its necessity ; and that the practice 
of training was then generally preva- 
lent has since been admitted by the 
Radical leaders, and their ablest his- 
torical advocates.* 

36. A curious but instructive cir- 
cumstance took place when the Radi- 
cal leaders were brought up for exami- 
nation before the Pnvy Council, into 
the presence of those whom they had 
been taught to regard as of a cruel and 
unrelentmg disposition, and the bit- 
terest enemies of the people. ** The 
simple-minded men who had followed 
Hunt were surprised," says Miss Mar- 
tineau, "when brought into the pre- 
sence of the Privy Council, at the actual 
appearance of the rulers of the land, 
whom they had regarded as their cruel 
enemies. They found no cruelty or 
ferocity in the fiices of the tyrants — 
Lord Castlereagh, the good -looking 
person in a plum -coloured coat, with 

* '* There is, and can be, no dispute abont 
the foot of mllituy training ; the only qnes- 
tion is in re^rd to the design or object of the 
practice. Numerons informations were taken 
by the Lancashire magistrates, and trans- 
mitted to Oovemment in the b^^inning of 
August*' Bamford, the Radical annalist, as- 
sures us it was done solely with a view to the 
great meeting on the 16th August at Manches- 
ter. — See Miss Martineau, i. 227; Bamford's 
Life of a Radical, i. 177, ISO. 



a gold ring on the little finger of his 
leit hand, on which he sometimes 
looked while addressing them : Lord 
Sidmouth, a tall, square, and bony 
figure, with thin and grey hairs, 
broad and promineut forehead, whose 
mild and intelligent eyes looked forth 
from their cavernous orbits ; his man- 
ners affiible, and much more encourag- 
ing to fre^om of speech than hiul 
been expected." " How often," says 
Thiers, "would Actions the most op- 
posite be reconciled, if they could meet 
and read each other's hearts ! " On the 
other hand. Hunt was far from ex- 
hibiting the constancy in adversity 
which, in every age, has animated the 
patriot and the hero. He was alter- 
nately querulous and depressed — elat- 
ed by popular applause, but sadly cast 
down when the mtozicating draught 
was taken from his lips. In this there 
is nothing surprising ; rectitude of in- 
tention is the principle which animates 
the patriot, who is sustained by its 
consciousness when aidinff the people 
often af;ainst their will, vanity is the 
prevaihng passion of the demagogue, 
and his spirits sink the moment tne ex- 
citing imiuence is withdrawn. 

37. The beginning of the year .1820 
was marked by two. events which 
strongly riveted the attention of the 
nation, and had a beneficial general 
effect in reviving those feelings of loy- 
alty, which, though sometimes forgot- 
ten, are never extinct in the breast 
of the English people. The Duke of 
Kent, the father of our present gra- 
cious Sovereign, had accompanied the 
Duchess and nis infant daughter, the 
friture Sovereign of Great Britain, to 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire, for the bene- 
fit of change of air. There he was un- 
fortunately exposed to wet and cold 
on the 13th Januarv, which brought 
on a cough and inflammation of the 
lungs ; and this, notwithstanding the 
most active treatment, terminated fa- 
tally on the 23d of the same month. 
He was interred, with the usual so- 
lemnities, at Windsor on 7th February. 
This prince took little share in pubUr 
life ; and the rigorous discipline which 
he had found it necessary to enforce in 
the army in his earlier years, when in 
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command, had at the time given rise 
to considerable discussion. But he 
had surviTed this temporary unpopu- 
larity, as really estimable characters 
seldom fail to do ; and in his latter 
years he possessed alike the respect of 
the nation and the warm affection of 
his personal friends. Personally in- 
trepid, as his race have ever been, he 
possessed at the same time the kind- 
ness of heart and charm of manner, 
which in all, but in none so much as 
those of exalted station, are the main 
foundation of lasting affection. In 
politics he inclined to the Liberal side, 
as his brother the Prince- Regent and 
the Duke of Sussex had so long done ; 
but he had little turn for political con- 
tentions, and shrouded himself in pre- 
ference in the seclusion and enjoyments 
of private life. Deeds of beneficence, 
or the support of institutions of cha- 
rity, of which he was a munificent pa- 
tron, alone brought him before the eye 
of the public ; but in private, no one 
was more kindly in his disposition, 
or had secured by acts of generosity 
a wider or more attached circle of 
friends. 

38. The death of the Duke of Kent 
was speedily followed by that of hia 
father, who had so long swayed the 
sceptre of the realm. Tows^s the 
end of January, the health of Greorge 
III., which had hitherto been surpris- 
ingly preserved during his long and 
melancholy mental alienation, rapidly 
sank. His strength failed, his appe- 
tite left him, and it became evident 
that the powers of nature were ex- 
hausted. At length, at half-past eisht 
on the 28th January, he breathed nis 
last ; and the Prince-Regent, as (Jeorge 
IV., formally ascended the throne, of 
which, durins ten years, he had dis- 
charged the duties. On Monday the 
31st, the new sovereign was prochomed 
^vith the usual formalities at the Pa- 
lace, Temple Bar, Charing Cross, and 
other places ; the members of Parlia- 
ment were sworn in, and both Houses 
immediately adjourned to the 17th 
February. 

39. ^though he had lived nearly 
ten years in retirement, and the prac- 
tical discharge of the fiinctions of roy- 



alty by the sovereign who succeeded 
him had so long withdrawn him from 
the public gaze, the death of George 
III. made a profound impression on 
the British heart. The very circum- 
stances under which the demise had 
taken place added to the melancholy 
interest which it excited, and the feel- 
ings with which the bereavement was 
regarded by the people. Nearly the 
whole ezistinff generation had grown 
up during his h>ng reign of sixty years ; 
there was no one who nad not been ac- 
customed to regard the 4th of June, 
the well-known r>irthday of the Sove- 
reign, OS a day of rejoicing; no one 
comd form an idea of a king without 
the aged form which still flitted through 
the halls of Windsor occurring to the 
mind. The very obscurity in which 
his last days had been shrouded, the 
mental darkness which had prevented 
him from being conscious of the sur- 
passing glories of the close of his reign, 
the malady which had secluded him 
from the eyes of his affectionate people, 
added to the emotion which his death 
occasioned. Old feelings were revived, 
former affections, long pent up, pushed 
forth, and flowed without control. The 
realisation of the catastrophe, though 
not of the sorrows, of Lear on the the- 
atre of the world, profoundly affected 
every heart The King had survived 
all his unpopularity; he nad lived down 
the bitterest of lus enemies. When 
the eloquent preacher quoted the words, 
of Scriptiure, "And Joseph asked them 
of their welfare, and said, Is your father 
well, the old man of whom ye spake ? 
is he yet alive ? And they answered. 
Our father is yet alive. And they 
bowed their heads, and made obei- 
sance," * all felt that now, as in the 
days of the patriarchs, the same affec- 
tions of a people to their common fa- 
ther were experienced. The removal 
of the aged King from this earthly 
scene made no change in the political 
world ; it was tmfelt in the councils or 
cabinets of princes ; but, like a simi- 
lar bereavement in private life, the 
circle of the domestic affections was 
for a season drawn closer, from the 

* Sernion on the Jubilee, 1810, by Bev. A. 
AliBon — SsHROTM, i. 419. 
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removal of one who had shared in its 
brightness. Nor did it lessen the emo- 
tion felt on this event, that it occurred 
at 1^6 time when the mighty antagon- 
ist of the departed sovereign was de- 
clining in ^tant and hopeless captiv- 
ity, and that while George III. slept 
to death in ^e solitude of his ances- 
tral halls. Napoleon was dying a dis- 
crowned exile in the melanchofy main. 
40. The French said, in the days of 
their loyalty, **The king is dead — ^long 
live the king ! " Never was the value 
of this noble maxim more strongly felt 
than on the present occasion. The 
death of the King» preceded as it had 
been by that of the rrincess Charlotte, 
the heiress of the throne, the age and 
circumstances of the soverei^ who 
had just ascended it, and the situation 
of tne other members of the royal fa- 
mily, had long awakened a feeling of 
disquietude as to the succession to the 
monarchy. The Duke of York, now 
the heir -apparent, was married, had 
110 family, and the duchess was in de- 
clining health ; the Duke of Clarence, 
the next iu succession, was advanced 
in years, and although he had had 
children, they had all died in infancy 
or early youui. The successors to the 
crown, after the present sovereign, 
whose health was known to be in a 
precarious condition, were, a prince 
from whom no issue could now be 
expected, and, after him, an infant 
princess. Many were the gloomy ap- 
prehensions entertained of the even- 
tual consequences of such a state of 
things, at a time when Europe was 
convulsed by revolutionary passions, 
aiid v^our and capacity on the throne 
seemed, in an especial manner, requi- 
site to steer the monarchy through the 
shoals with which it was surrounded. 
But how often does the course of events 
deviate from what was once anticipated, 
and Providence, out of seeming disas- 
ter, educe the means of future salva- 
tion ! Out of this apparently untoward 
combination of circumstances arose an 
event of the last importance in after 
times to the British empire. George 
IV. reigned just ten years after his 
accession to the throne, the Duke of 
Clarence only seven ; and his demise 



opened the succession to our present 
gracious Sovereign, then an in&nt in 
the arms, who, uniting the courage and 
spirit of her Plantagenet and Stuart, to 
the judgment and integrity of her Han- 
overian ancestors, has again bound, in 
troubled times, aU hearts to the throne, 
and spread through her entire subjects 
the noble feelings of disinterested loy- 
alty. The sec|uel of this History will 
show of what incalculable importance 
it was that, at a time when every crown 
in Europe was shaking on the brow of 
its wearer, and the strongest monarch- 
ies were crumbling in the dust, a Queen 
should have been on the British throne, 
whose virtues had inspired the respect, 
while her intrepidity had awakened the 
admiration of all her subjects, and who, 
like her ancestress Queen Mary, was 
regarded with warmer feelings of chi- 
vsdrous devotion than any King, how 
eminent soever, could have been ; for 
towards her, to all that could command 
respect in the other sex were united 

" The gallantry of man 
In lovelier woman's cause." 

41. The English were soon made 
aware on how precarious a footing the 
succession to the throne was placed, 
and how soon they might have to 
mourn a second death among their 
monarchs. Hardly had the new King 
ascended the throne, when he was 
seized with a violent attack of inflam- 
mation in the chest, which was the 
more alarming, from its being tiie 
same complaint which had so recent- 
ly proved fatal to the Duke of Kent. 
For several days his life was in immi- 
nent danger, and almost despaired of ; 
but at length the strength of his con- 
stitution, and the skill of his physi- 
cians, triumphed over the virulence of 
the disease, and the alarming symp- 
toms disappeared. He long continued, 
however, very weak, from the copious 
bleedings which he had undergone; 
and when his royal father was laid in 
the grave at Windsor, on the 16th 
February, the hi^est in station was 
absent and the Duke of York was 
chief mourner. 

42. Parliament met again, after the 
prorogation, on the I7th Febniaiy. 
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By the Constitution, the House of 
Commons must be dissolved within 
nx months after the demise of the 
Kingy and the state of the public busi- 
ness rendered it advisable that this 
should take place as soon as possible, 
in oTder to get it over by the ordinary 
time of prorogation. It was indispen- 
sable, however, for Ministers to obtain 
some votes in supply before the House 
was dissolved ; and, in doing so, they 
received earl^ warning of a serious 
difficulty which await^ them at the 
very threshold of their career as minis' 
ters of the new monarch. Hitherto 
Queen Caroline had been prayed for in 
the Liturgy as the Princess of Wales. 
But as the King was determined never, 
under any circumstances, to acknow- 
ledge her as Queen of England, it was 
deemed indispensable to make a stand 
at the very outset ; and, accordingly, 
her name was omitted in the Liturgy 
by an order of the Privy Council. This 
gave rise to on ominous question in the 
House of Commons a few days after. 
Mr Hume asked, on the 18th Febru- 
ary, whether the allowance of £35,000 
a-year, hitherto made to her Royal 
Highness, was to be continued ; and 
Lorn Castlereagh having answered in 
the affirmative, no former notice of 
the subject took place, though Mr 
Brougham, her chief legal adviser, was 
present, and had made a violent attack 
on the Government. But on the 21st, 
when a motion was made that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, Mr Hume again in- 
troduced the subject, and said that, 
without finding fault with any exer- 
cise of the prerogative, on the part of 
the Sovereign, as head of the Cnurch, 
he might be permitted to ask why an 
address of condolence and congratula- 
tion had not been voted to her Majesty 
on her accession to the throne, and to 
express his resret at the manner in 
which she had been treated. Was she 
to be left a beggar upon the Continent, 
and the Queen of England to be thrown 
a needy suppliant on the cold charity 
of foreign princes? Something defi- 
nite should be fixed in regard to the 
fatiire provision for her. 
43. The speech of Mr Brougham on 



this occasion was very remarkable, and 
seemed to presage, as ne was the Queen's 
Attomey-Genend, a more favourable 
issue to. this unhap^ division than 
could have been at first anticipated. 
He deemed it unnecessary to lay any 
stress on the omission of her name 
in the Liturgy, or her being called % 
the King's mmisters in this debate an 
''exalted personage" instead of Her 
Majesty. Was she not the wedded 
wife of the Sovereign ? What she was 
called could not alter her position one 
way or other. These are trifles light as 
air, which can never render her situa- 
tion either precarious or uncertain. If 
the advisers of the Crown should be 
able to settle upon her what was ne- 
cessary to maintein her rank and dig- 
nity out of the civil list, there wouM 
be no need to introduce her Majesty's 
name. He had refused to listen to 
any surmise ; he had shut his ears to 
all reports ; he knew nothing of any 
delicate investigations ; but if any 
charge was preferred against her Ma- 
jesty, he would be prepared to meet it 
alike as her Majesty's confidential ad- 
viser, and as an independent member 
of Parliament. 

44. Nothing further followed on this 
conversation, and Parliament, having 
been prorogued to the 13th March, was 
next day dissolved, and writs issued 
for the election of a new Parliament to 
meet on 27th April. But ere it could 
assemble the nation was horror-struck 
by the discovery of one of the most 
atrocious murderous conspiracies that 
ever disgraced the annals of mankind, 
and whidi was only preventedfrom end- 
ing in the massacre of the whole Cabinet 
by the timidity or treachery of one of 
the members of the gang, wno revealed 
the plot to the Government. This 
was the Cato Street Conspiracy, 
which may well take ite place beside 
the worst outbreaks of Italian crime, 
and showed to what frightful extremi- 
ties the English mind, when violently 
excited by political passions, is cap- 
able of bein^ led. The author of the 
plot was Artnur Thistlewood, who was 
bom in 1770, had received a tolerable 
education, and had served both in the 
militia and in a West India regiment. 
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He soon, howeyer, resigned his com- 
mission, and, notwithstanding thewar, 
succeeded in making his way to Paris, 
where he arrived shortly after the fall 
of Robespierre. He there embraced all 
the extravagant ideas which the Re- 
y^ation had caused to germinate in 
ifiince, and he returned to England 
firmly persuaded that the first duty of 
a patriot was to massacre the Govern- 
ment, and overturn all existing institu- 
tions. He was engaged in Watson's 
conspiracy, already mentioned, and, 
like nim, acquitted in the face of dis- 
tinct proof, chiefly from the indict- 
ment having been laki for high trea- 
son, which was straining a point, in- 
stead of conspiracy and riot, as to 
which the evidence was clear. On his 
acquittal he sent a challenge to Lord 
Sidmouth, for which he was handed 
over to the civil authorities, by whom 
he was sentenced to a year's imprison- 
ment. He came out of prison at its 
expiration thirsting for vengeance, and 
burning with revolutionary passions, 
at the very time when the ** Manches- 
ter massacre," as it was called, had 
«xcited such a ferment in the country, 
and he immediately engaged himself 
in the furtherance of a conspiracy, the 
object of which was to murder the 
Ministers and overturn the Crovern- 
ment. 

45. He soon succeeded, in that pe- 
riod of excitement, in collecting a band 
of conspirators as determined and reck- 
less as himself-— men fit, indeed, '* to 
disturb the peace of the whole world," 
though certainly not to ** rule it when 
'tis wildest." Ings, a butcher ; David- 
son, a ci*eole; Brunt and Tidd, shoe- 
makers, were his principal associates, 
but with them were collected forty or 
fifty more, who were to be employed 
in the execution of their designs. They 
met twice a-day, during February, in a 
hired room near Gray's Inn Lane, and 
their first design was to murder the 
King, but this was soon laid aside for 
the massacre of his ministers, who were 
to be despatched separately in their 
own houses. On Saturday, February 
1 9th, their plans were arranged. Forty 
men were to be set apart for these de- 



tached murders, and whoever feLlterd 
in the great work was to atone for ii 
with his life ; while a detachment was, 
at the same time, to seize two pieces o 
artillery stationed in Gray's Inn, ani) 
six in the artillery-cround. The Manj 
sion House was to oe immediately ad 
tacked, and a provisional govemmeut 
established there, the Bank assaaltedj 
and London set on fire in several placed 
But this design was modified, in coD' 
sequence of information given by M 
wards, one of their number, who after 
wards revealed the conspiracy, that 
the whole Cabinet was to dine at Lord 
Harrowby's in Grosvenor Square. This- 
tlewood immediately proposed to mnr 
der them all at once wnen assembled 
there, which was assented to; "for," 
said he, ' * as there has not been a din- 
ner for so long, there will no doubt be 
fourteen or sixteen there ; and it will be 
a rare hatU toTtiurderthemcUltogether." 
46. In pursuance of this plan, two 
of the conspirators were stationed in 
Grosvenor Square to see what was going 
on there ; and a room was taken above 
a stable in Cato Street, oflT the Edge- 
ware Road, where the conspirators were 
to assemble on the afternoon of the 22d 
Februaiy, when the dinner at Lord 
HaiTowby's was to take place. The 
only access to this room, which was 
large enough to hold thirty pei-sous, 
was by a ladder, which led up to a trap- 
door, and there, at six in the evening, 
Thistlewood, and twenty- four of the 
conspirators, folly armed, were assem- 
bled. It was arranged that one of the 
conspirators was to c«dl at Lord Har- 
rowby's with a note when the pafty 
were at dinner, and on the door being 
opened the whole. were to rush in, mil- 
der the Ministers, and as trophies of 
their success bring out the heads oi 
Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh, for 
which purpose bags were provided. 
Meanwhile the cavalry barracks io^ 
King Street, Portman Square, were to 
be set on fire by throwing fire-balls into 
the straw dep6t, and Sie Bank and 
Mansion House attacked by those left 
in the city. Everything was in readi- 
ness, arms and ammimition provided, 
fire-balls prepared, the treasonable pro* 
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clamation ready, and at half-past seven 
the conspirators were arming them- 
selves in the Cato Street loft by the 
light of two small candles. Bat mean- 
while Ministers had information of 
their designs from the information of 
Edwards, who had revealed the whole 
conspiracy, and instead of dining at 
Lord Harrowby's tihey dined together 
privately in Downing Street. The 
preparations for the dinner at Lord 
Harrowby's, however, were allowed to 
pn>ceed iHthout any intorraFtion, and 
a party of fourteen police, under that 
able police magistrate, Mr Bimie, pro- 
ceeded to the pkce of rendezvous, where 
it had been arranged they were to be 
supported by a detachment of the Cold- 
stream Guards. The Guards, however, 
were not ready to start instantly when 
Bimie called with the police at their 
barracks, and in consequence, thinking 
not a moment was to be lost, that in- 
trepid officer hastened on with his four- 
teen policemen alone.* 

47. The first of the police who ascend- 
ed the trap -stair was an active and 
brave officer, named Smithers, who, 
the moment he got to the top of the 
ladder, called on the conspirators to 

* The delay in getting the detachment of 
Foot Guards r^fAj when Bimie called at the 
barracks with the police, was not owing to 
any want of zeal or activity on the part of 
that gallant corps, the detadlment of which, 
under their noble leader, Captain Fitzcla- 
Tence, behaved with the utmost spirit, and 
rendered essential service in the affray when 
they did come up. It arose from a different 
meaning being attached by military men and 
civilians to the words, " ready to turn out at a 
moment's warning. '* The former understood 
these words to mean, "ready to take their 
places in file, and be told off," when ordered 
to do so; the latter, ready to face aJmut and 
march straight otii of the barrack gate. The 
difference should be known, and is often at- 
tended with important consequences. In this 
instance, if the Guards had been drawn up and 
told off in the barrack-yard,fand marched out 
with Bimie tiie moment he arrived, the whole 
conspirators would at once have been taken 
in the loft, and perhaps no lives lost. They 
had been ordered to be in readiness to start 
at a moment's warning, but some little time 
was lost in putting them in their places and 
telling off. Another instance will occur in 
the sequel of this History, where a similar 
misunderstandine as to the meaning of these 
words between the magistrates and military 
occasioned the loss of three lives. 



surrender. As they refused to do so, 
he advanced to seize Thistlewood, and 
was by him run through the body and 
immediately felL The lights were in- 
stantly eztmguished, and' a frightfrd 
conflict began in the dark between the 
police officers and the gang, in the 
course of which some dashed neadlong 
down the trap-stair, and others, Incluf 
ing Thistlewood, made their escape by 
the back windows of the loft. At this 
critical moment the Foot Guiurds, tiiirty 
in number, came up with fixed bayo- 
nets, and, hastening in double-quick 
time to the door of the stable, arrived 
there as some of the conspdrators were 
rushing out. Captain Fitzclarence, 
who was at t^eir nead, advanced to 
seize the sentinel at the door, who in- 
stantly aimed a pistol at his head, the 
ball of which was averted by his cover- 
ing Sergeant Logge, whom it wounded. 
Fitzclarence u^n this ordered his men 
to follow him into the stable, himself 
leading the way. He was met by a 
mulatto, who aimed a blow at him with 
a cutlass, which one of the soldiers 
warded off with his musket. Both 
these men were made prisoners. They 
then mounted the ladder, and five men 
were secured in the loft, making, with 
those previously taken by the police, 
nine in all. The rest, in the darkness 
and confusion, had escaped, among 
whom was Thistlewood; but a reward 
of £1000 having been offered for his 
apprehension, he was made prisoner 
the following morning in his l^ 

48. The Ministers, whose lives had 
been saved by the discovery of this 
conspiracy,, returned thanks publicly 
in St Paul's a few days after, and the 
whole respectable classes in the country 
were horror-struck at the intelligence. 
Thistlewood, Ings, Tidd, Brunt, and 
Davidson, were arraigned for high trea- 
son on the 17th of April, found guiltv, 
and sentenced to death, on proof which, 
though consisting in part of the testi- 
mony of two of the conspirators who 
were taken as king's evidence, was so 
confirmed by the police officers, mili- 
tary, and others engaged in the cap- 
ture, that not a doubt could exist of 
their guilt. Five were sentenced to 
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transportation for life, and one, after 
sentence, received a free pardon. In- 
deed, so far from denying their guilt, 
Thistlewood and Brunt gloried in it at 
their trial, alle^ng that assassination 
was fally iustifiable in the circum- 
stances, and that it was a fit retribution 
for the hifh treason committed against 
the peome by ^e Manchester mas- 
sacre.* They were executed on the Ist 
May, in presence of an immense crowd 
of spectators, many of whom evinced 
a warm sympathy with their £Eite. 
They behaved with great firmness in 
their last moments, exhibiting that 
mixture of stoicism and mfSanism so 
common in persons engaged in political 
conspiracies. All attempts to awaken 
them to any sense of religion or feelings 
of repentance failed, except with Da- 

* "High treason was committed against the 
people at Manchester, bat Justice was closed 
against the matilated, the maimed, and the 
friends of those who were upon that occasion 
indiscriminately massacred. The Prince, by 
the advice of hu Ministers, tlianked the mur- 
derers, still reeking in the gore of their vic- 
tims. If one spark of honoar, if one nwik of 
independence, still glimmered in the breasts 
of E^lishmen, they would have risen as one 
man. Insurrection then became a public duty, 
and the blood of the victims should have been 
the watchword for vengeance on their mur- 
derers. Albion is stUl in the chains of slavery. 
I quit it without r^ret I shall soon be con- 
signed to the grave ; my body will be immured 
beneath the soil where I first drew breath. 
My only sorrow is, that the soil should be a 
theatre for slaves, for cowards, and for des- 
pots. I disclaim any personal motives. My 
every principle was for the prosperity of my 
country. My every feeling, the height of my 
amUtion, was for the welmre of my starving 
countrymen. I keeulv felt for their miseries : 
but when their miseries were laughed at, and 
when, because thev dared to express those 
miseries, they were Inhumanly massacred and 
trampled upon, my feelings became too in- 
tense, and I resolved on vengeance 1 I re- 
solved that the lives of the instigators should 
be required to the souls of the murdered in- 
nocents. " — ThisUeuwxTi Addrtaa btjbn receiv- 
ing sentence. 

''Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth have 
been the cause of the death ot millions. I 
conspired to put them out of the world, but 
I did not intend to commit high treason. In 
undertaking to kill them and their fellow- 
ministers, I did not expect to save my own 
life : but I was determined to die a martyr- in 
my country's cause, and to avenge the in- 
nocent blood shed at Manchester." — BrunVa 
Speech before rtctMng tentence; Ann. Reg, 
1820, 940, 947 ; ATppendix to Chronicle, , 



vidson. ** In ten minutes," said Ings, 
as he ascended the scaffold, " we shall 
know the great secret." The frightful 
process of decapitating, prescribed by 
the English law for cases of high trea* 
son, was executed, it is to be hoped for 
the last time, on their lifeless remains, 
amidst the shudders of the crowd, who 
were more horror-sl^uck with this relic 
of ancient barbarity than impressed 
with the guilt of the criminals. 

49. Hardly had the nation recov- 
ered from the shock arising from this 
atrocious conspiracy, and its dreadful 
punishment, when a fresh alann of a 
more serious and widespread nature i 
broke out in the north. 19'otwith- 1 
standing the powers given to the ma- 
gistrates to suppress military training 
by the late Act, it still continued 
through the whole winter in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Dur- 
ham, and the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow. All the vigilance of the magis- 
trates was unable to detect or suppress 
these alarming practices, whicn evi- , 
dently presaged, at no distant period, I 
a general insurrection against the . 
Government. It was at first fixed for < 
the 1st November, but adjourned tlien, 
and on various other occasions, in con- 
sequence of the preparations not being 
complete. Heanwnile the midnight 
training went on without intermission 
on the niUs and moors, sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, so as 
to emde discovery or pursuit ; and at 
len^h, all things being conceived to 
be m readiness, the insurrection was 
arranged to take place on the 2d April. 
The Targe militeiy force, however, 
which was stationed in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, prevented any serious out- 
break in that quarter, and it ended in 
an assembly of three hundred malcon- 
tents near Huddersfield, who dispersed 
on the rumour of the approach of a 
bodv of cavalry. But in Scotland 
affairs became more serious, and re- 
vealed at once the precipice on the 
brink of which the nation stood, and 
the extraordinary sway which the lead- 
ers of the movement had obtained 
over the working classes in the manu- 
facturing districts. 
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50. On Sunday morning, 2d April, 
a treasoniible proclamation was found 
placarded over all the streets of Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Stirling, and the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, in the 
name of a provisional government, 
calling on the people to desist from la- 
bour ; on all manufacturers to close 
their workshops; on the soldiers to 
remember the glorious example of the 
S()anish troops ; and on all friends of 
their country to come forward and ef- 
fect a revolution by force, with a view 
to the establishment of an entire equal- 
ity of civil riffhts. Strange to say, 
this treasonable proclamation, unsign- 
ed, proceeding tram an unknown au- 
thority, was widely obeyed. "Work 
immeduitely ceased ; the manufactories 
were closed from the desertions of their 
workmen ; the streets were filled with 
anxious crowds, eagerlv expecting 
news from the south ; the sounds of 
industry were no longer heard ; and 
two hundred thousand persons in the 
busiest districts of the country were 
thrown at once into a state of compul- 
sory idleness, by the mandates of an 
unseen and unknown power. Never 
was there a clearer proof how powerful 
an engine fear is to work upon the 
human heart — ^how much its influence 
is extended by the terror being awak- 
ened from a source of which all are 
i^orant. How true are the words of 
lacitus, " Omne ignotumpro magni- 
jico ;" and how well founded was the 
b(Mst of Marat, that with three hun- 
dred determined bravos he would eov- 
em France, and cause three hundred 
thousand heads to falL 

51. Fortunately at this juncture the 
eneray of Qovemment, and the spirit 
of tne untainted parts of the country, 
were adequate to encounter the dan- 
ger. Volunteer and yeonumry corps 
had shortly before been formed in va- 
rious districts; re^pments 800 strong 
hod been raised m Edinburgh ana 
Glasgow, entirely clothed at their own 
expense. Squadrons of yeomanry had 
been formed in both towns, and they 
came forward at the approach of dan- 
ger witli the most praiseworthy alac- 
rity. At 2 P.M. on April 3, summonses 
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were despatched to the Edinburgh 
squadron, which was 99 strong, to as- 
semble in marching order ; at 4 p.m. 
97 were at the appointed rendezvous, 
and set out for Glasgow.* Volunteer 
and veomanry corps rapidly poured 
into that city ; in a lew days 5000 men, 
of whom 2000 were horse, with eight 
guns, were assembled in it The Crown 
officers hastened to Glasgow, and di- 
rected the proceedings. This great 
demonstration of moral and physical 
strength extinjpniished the threatened 
insurrection. The expected movement 
in England did not take place ; the 
appointed signal of the stopping; of the 
London mailin vain was looked for : a 
tumultuous body of insuigents, which 
set out from Strathaven, in Lanark- 
shire, melted away before they arrived 
in Glasgow ; another between Kilsyth 
and FalKirk was encountered at Bonny- 
muir by a detachment of fourteen hus- 
sars and fourteen of the Stirlingshire 
yeonuuuy, totally defeated, and nine- 
teen of tneir number made prisoners. 
Before the week had elapsed the dan- 
ger was over ; the insurgents saw they 
were overmatched ; a rigorous searcn 
for arms in Glasgow revved to them 
their weakness ; numerous arrests pa- 
ralysed all the movements of the lead- 
ers, and sent numbers into voluntary 
exile; the people gradually resumed 
their avocations : and this outbreak, 
which at first had appeared so threat- 
ening, was terminated with the sac- 
rifice only of two men executed at 
Stirling, one at Glasgow, and seven or 
ei^ht tranraorted. But the rebellious 
spirit of the manufacturing districts 
was suppressed in a far more effectual 
and better way, which neither caused 

* The author haa mnch pleasure in recording 
this just tribute to a fine and spirited corps, 
in the ranks of which some of tJie happiest 
days of his life have been spent. The Edin- 
burgh squadron at that time, which was the 
successor of that in which Sir Walter Scott 
had senred, and has immortalised, contained 
several young men destined to distinguished 
eminenne : among others, the late Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, Hope; Mr Patrick Tytler, the 
historian of Scotland; Mr Lockhart, since 
editor of the Quarterly Review: and Mr Fnn- 
(•is Grant, since so eminent as a painter in 
London. 
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blood to flow nor a tear to ML They 
were morally slaughtered ; the strengtn 
of Iheir opponents, their own weak- 
ness, was evinced in an unmistakable 
manner. The ancient spirit and loy- 
alty of the Scotch was shown in the 
most striking manner on this occasion : 
the flower of the youth in all the 
counties ranged themselves in arms 
around the standard of their country ; 
and Sir Walter Scott, whose chivak-ous 
spirit was strongly roused by these 
exciting events, boasted, in the pride 
of his heart, that at a public din- 
ner of 800 gentlemen in Edinburgh, 
presided over by the Marquess of 
Huntly, there were gentlemen enough 
assembled to have raised 50,000 men 
inarms.* 

52. Parliament met, after the gene- 
ral election, on 21st ApriL Its results 
had made no material difference in the 
respective strength of parties, but, if 
anything, strengthened the ministerial 
ranks, — ^the usual result of public dis- 
turbances, which awaken men to a 
sense of the necessity of supporting 
the Government, whatever it is, which 
is intrusted with the duty of repress- 
ing them. One distinguished member 
of the House, however, Mr Grattan, 
never took his seat in the new Parlia- 
ment, and expired soon after the ses- 
sion commenced. He was the last of 
that bright band of patriots, who, 
warmed into life by the great stru^le 
for Irish independence in 1782, w^n 
the chains in which that country had 
so long been held by England first 
began to be broken, were, after the 
Union, transferred to the British Par- 
liament, which they caused to re- 

* "We have silenced the Scottish Whigs 
for our time, and. I think, drawn the flower 
of Scotland round the King and Constitation. 
Literally I do not exceed the mark, when 
Lord Huntly, our Cock of the North, as he 
is called, presided over 800 gentlemen, there 
was influence and following enough among us 
to raise 50,000 men, property enough to equip 
and pay them for a year, young men not un- 
acquainted with arms enou^ to discipline 
them, and one or two experienced generals 
to command them. I told this to my Whig 
friends who were bullying me about the 
popular voice— and added, they might begin 
when they liked, we were as ready as they." 
—Sir Walter Scott to Lord Sidmouth, 17th 
February 1821 ; SidmotUh's Lsfe, ill 343. 



sound with strains of eloquence rarely 
before heard within its walls. 

53. He was not so luminous in his 
exposition of facts as Pitt, nor so ve- 
hement in his declamation as Fox ; 
but in burning thoughts, generous feel- 
ings, and glowing language, he was 
sometimes superior to either. Occa- 
sional passages in his -speeches, when 
Quoted or repeated, are j)erhap8 the 
finest and most imaginative pieces of 
eloquence in the English limguage. 
It was justly observea by Sir James 
Mackintosh, in moving a new writ for 
Dublin, which he had long represented, 
that he was perhaps the only man re- 
corded in histoiy who had obtained 
equal fame and influence in two assem- 
blies differing from each other in such 
essential respects as the English and 
Irish Parliaments. Forty years before 
his death, he had been voted a grant 
to purchase an estate, by the Irish 
Parliament, in consideration of his 
eminent national services — a thing im- 
known in an individual not Connected 
with the public establishments. He 
had been at first a decided opponent, 
but afterwards a warm supporter of 
the Union, hoping, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, that Ireland, instead of re- 
ceiving laws from England, should 
henceforth take an equal share with 
her in legislating for the united empire. 
It is only to be regretted that his gen- 
ius, great as it was, had been through 
life cniefly directed to an unattainable 
object The independence of Ireland 
was the chief aspiration of his mind, 
and he lived to see that it was hopeless. 
He said, in his figurative and beautiful 
language, ** I have sat by its cradle, I 
have followed its hearse." Hence his 
name, with the exception of the Union 
and the shackles burst in 1782, is 
linked with no great legislative im- 
provement in his native country ; for 
Catholic emancipation, of which he 
was the strenuous and able advocate, 
has failed, by the admission of its 
waimest supporters, to prove such. 
It is remarkable that the Irish or Celtic 
character, gifted, often beyond the 
Anglo-Saxon, with, the brightest ima- 
ginative qualities, has in general been 
found deficient in that practical tuiu 
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and intuitive sagacity which, is neces- 
sary to torn them to any good^mpose ; 
and that, amidst all our admuation of 
their genius, we are too often reminded 
of the elegant allegory told of the Duke 
of Orleans, that every fairy invited to 
his christening sent him a gift of per- 
son, genius, or fortune ; hut that one 
old fairy, to whom no invitation had 
been given, sent one fatal present — 
that he should he unable to make any 
use of them. 

54. One of the first measures adopt- 
ed by Government, with the sanction 
of Parliament, was the increase of the 
yeomanry force, which was so much 
augmented that before the end of the 
year it amounted to nearly 35,000 men, 
all animated with the best spirit, and 
for the most part in a surprising state 
of discipline and efficiency, mthout 
doubt, it takes above a year to make a 
good horse-soldier ; but it often excites 
the wonder of military officers how 
quickly men of intelligence and spirit, 
such as usually compose the yeomanry 
corps, if previously able to ride, acquire 
the rudiments of skill even in the 
cavalry service ; and still more, how 
quickly (heir horses learn it. The Duke 
of Wellington recommended that the 
militia should be called out tiirough- 
«at the kingdom ; but this was thought 
not advisame, probably because it was 
doubtftil how far, in the manufacturing 
districts, such a force could be relied 
on. Two thousand men, however, were 
added to the marines, which rendered 
disposable an e<^ual amount of the re- 
galar force stationed in the garrison 
seaport towns. Such was the vigour 
of Lord Sidmouth in following up the 
measures for the increase of me yeo- 
manry force, that the King happily 
said of him, "If England is to be pre- 
served England, the arrangements he 
has made will lead to that preserva- 
tion." Without doubt, the powerful 
volunteer force, organised especially 
in the manufacturing districts at this 
period, and the decisive demonstra- 
tion it afforded of moral and physical 
strength on the part of the Govern- 
ment, was the cnief cause of Great 
Britain escaping an alarming convul- 
sion, at the time when the spirit of 



revolution was proving so fatal to 
monarchy in so many ofthe Continen- 
tal states. 

55. The revenue for the year fell 
considerably short of what had been 
anticipated, the natural consequence 
of the general distress which prevailed 
in the country. Mr Alderman Hey- 
gate, who had so strenuously resisted 
the resumption of cash payments in 
the precedmg year, did not fail to point 
out the contraction of the currency as 
the main cause of that deficiency.* 
Great disputes, as usual, took place as 
to the real amount of tiie revenue, a.s 
compared with the expenditure ; but it 
appeared upon the whole evident that 
the revenue had fallen above a million 
short of what had been anticipated, and 
that instead of the expected real sink- 
ing-fund of £5,000,000, no reduction 
in the public debt had taken place, 
as the unfunded debt had decreased 
£2,000,000, and the funded debt in- 
creased by exactly the same sum. The 
revenue for 1820 and 1821 exhibited, 
without any change in taxation, and 
the most strenuous efforts at economy 
on the part of Government, decisive 
evidence of the labouring state of the 
finances of the country, and took away 
all hopes of making, during peace, any 
serious impression on the public debt. 
The detail are of little practical im- 
portance in a work of general history ; 
but the result is so, as demonstrating 
how entirely the effects had corre- 
sponded to what had been predicted as 
to the effects ofthe currency bill passed 

* "Let the House contrast the quantity of 
the circulating medium which was floating in 
the country in May 1818, with the amount in 
circulation in the same month in the present 
year. In the issue of Bank of England notes 
there had been a diminution of £4,000,000 ; 
in the issue of country bank notes there had 
been a diminution of £5,000,000. The total 
diminution in that short period had been 
£9,000,000, a sum amounting to more than one- 
sixth of the whole circulation of the coimtry. 
The state of the exchange during tliat period 
had been almost uniformly in our favour, but 
not a single piece of gold had made its ap- 
pearance to replace the notes which had been 
withdrawn. Three-fourths of the distress of 
the country was to be ascribed to the hasto 
with which so large a proportion as £9,000,000 
had been withdrawn from the circulation." — 
Mr Hetoate's Speech, June 19, 1820 ; ParL 
Deb., 1 1178, new series. 
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80 unanimously in the preceding year 
by both Houses of Parliament.* 

56. The Parliamentary debates of 
1820 embrace fewer topics than usual 
of general moment, in consequence of 
tiie engrossing interest of the proceed- 
ings regardinff the Queen, to be im- 
mediatdy noticed. But tluree subjects 
of lasting importance were brought 
forward — namely, that of general edu- 
cation, introduced by Mr brougham ; 
the disfranchisement of Gramnound, 
by Lord John Russell; and Free 
Trade, by Mr Wallace of the Board of 
Trade. On the first point it is super- 
fluous to give the speeches, even in an 
abbreviated form, because the subject 
is one upon which the minds of all men 



are made up. It is no more neceasAry 
to prove that the sun's rays will give 
limt and warmth, than that the lunp 
of knowledge will illuminate and hu- 
manise the mind. But the subject, as 
tJl others in which the feelings of laree 
bodies of men are warmly interested, 
is beset with difficulties; and Mr 
Brougham's speech was replete with 
valuable information on it His pro- 
ject, wMch was for the establishment, 
as in Scotland, of a school, maintained 
by the public funds, in every parish, 
failed chiefly from its proposing to 
connect the schools with ue Estab- 
lished Church, which at once lost for 
it the support of all the Dissenters, t 
I But the UMsts which he had collected 



* The reventie of Great Britain and Ireland for 1820 and 1821 stood thus :— 



INCOME. 



Customs, 

Excise, .... 

Stamps, .... 

Lands Assessed, including Ireland, 

Post-Offlce, 

Lesser Imposts, 

Hereditary Revenue, . 

Loans firom Sinking Fund, 

Total, 
Of which was Irish Revenue, . 



XZPXMDITUBB. 



National Debt and Sinking Fund, 
Unfunded Debt, Ireland, 

CivULi8t,4c. 

Civil Government, Scotland, . 
Lesser Payments, 

Navy, . . . . , 

Ordnance, .... 

Army, ..... 
Miscellaneous, . • . . 

Foreign Loans, Ac, 



1890-Ket. 

£10,743,180 


ISSl-Xei . 
£11,475,259 


28,022,248 


28,941,629 


6,794,806 


6,853,986 


8,313,148 


8,192,801 


1,692.630 


1,621,326 


1,323.893 


1,731.231 


127,820 


136,077 


£67,304,050 


£58,108,855 


17,292,544 


13,833,788 


£74,597,195 


£71,937,638 


3,905,899 
» 


3,672,419 


lOML 


UtL 


£47,070,927 


£47.130,in 


1,849,219 


2,219,602 


2,184,213 


2,268,940 


132,080 


183,077 


438,889 


476,873 


6,387,799 


5,943,879 


1,401,585 


1,887,923 


8,926,423 


8,982,779 


2,616,700 


8,870,042 


50,857 


48,464 


£71,007,648 


£72,861,766 


£87,048,433 


£36,244,726 


899,560,101 


899.868,449 


772,066,898 


795,812,767 


31,450,128 


81,450,128 


16,649,514 


16,649.514 



maiasAL dkbt. 
Unftmded Debt, ..... 

Debt Redeemed by Sinking Fund to 5th January 1821, 
Unredeemed Debt at ditto, .... 
Annual Interest: — 

Funded Debt, ..... 
Sinking Fund, ..... 
-^Ann. Beg. 1821, 254, 271 ; and 1822, 319, 325. 

f •* No scheme of popular education can ever become national in this country, which 
fives the management of schools and appointment of masters to the Church while 
Dissenters constitute a large proportion ol^the inhabitants in almost every district, and 
especially in the most populous, where the Dissenters bear their ftill share in such edu- 
cation as already exists. This diiBculty was inunediately fiital to Mr Brougham's mea- 
sure, and has been so in every scheme proposed in succeeding years; the members of 
the Established Church insisting on direct religious instruction as a part of the plan, 
and the Dissenters refusing to suttfect their children to the religious instruction of the 
Church, or to pay for a system flrom which their children are necessarily excluded.'— 
Miss Martineau's Thirty Yean of Peaces i. 266. 
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were of lasting value in the great cause 
of moral and social improvement. 

57. According to Mr Brougham's 
statement, there were then 12,000 par- 
ishes or chapelries in England ; of 
ihese, 3500 had not a vestige of a 
school, endowed or unendowed, and 
the {>eople had no more means of edu- 
cation tnan the Hottentots or the Caf- 
^8. Of the remainder, 3000 had en- 
dowed schools, and the remaining 5500 
were provided only with imendowed 
schools, depending entirely on the cas- 
ual and fleeting support of the parents 
of the children attending them. The 
number of children annually receiving 
education at all the schools, week-day 
and Sunday, was 700,000, of whom only 
600,000 were at day-schools, where re- 
gular attendance was given and disci- 
pline enforced. Fifty thousand were 
estimated as the number educated at 
home, making in all 750,000 annually 
under tuition of one sort or another, 
which, taking the population of Eng- 
land at 9,540,000, the amount by the 
census of 1811, was about one-fifteenth 
of the whole population. But in reality 
the population of England was proved, 
by the census taken m the succeeding 
year, to be considerably greater than he 
supposed, for it amounted to no less 
than 11,260,000, besides 470,000 in the 
army, navy, and mercantile sea-service. 
Thus the real proportion receiving edu- 
cation was not more than one -seven- 
teenth of the entire population ; a small 
figure for a countiy boasting so ff^t 
an amount of intemgence and ci^isa- 
tion, for in many countries with less 
pretensions in these I'espects the pro- 
portion was much higher. In Scotland 
the proportion at that period was be- 
tween one-mnth and one -tenth; in 
Holland it was one-tenth ; in Switzer- 
land,one-eighth ; in Prussia, one-tenth; 
in Austria, one-eleventh. In France — 
to its disgrace be it said — ^the propor- 
tion was still one twenty-eighth only, 
though 7200 new schools had been 
opened in the last two years. But 
though England presented a much 
more favourable aspect, yet there the 
deficiency was very ^reat ; for the total 
children requiring education were about 
1,000,000, and as 750,000 only were at 



any place of education, it followed that 
250,000 persons, or a quarter of the 
entire juvenile jpopulation, were yearly 
growing up without any education 
whatever.* 

58. It is abundantly evident from 
these facts — and the same has been 

{>roved in other countries— that no re- 
iance can be placed on the voluntary 
system for the support of education, 
and that unless the means of instruc- 
tion are provided at the public expense, 
the education of the people will luways 
he in a most unsatisfactory state, and 
its blessings in a considerable portion 
of society wholly unknown. Whatever 
ministers to the physical necessities or 
pleasures of the people is easily rend- 
ered self-supporting. There is no need 
of state support for butchers, bakers, 
or spirit -dealers; but it is otherwise 
with what tends to their moral im- 
provement or social elevation. These 
can never be safely left to private sup- 
port, for this plain reason, that a large 
portion of society, and that the very 
one which most stands in need of them, 
is wholly insensible to their value, 
and will pay nothing for their further- 
ance. Had the property which once 
belonged to the (Jnurch still remained 
in its bands, and been righteously ad- 
ministered, it might have solved tlie 
difficulty, because it was adequate to 
the j^tuitous support of the whole 
religious and educational institutions 
requisite for the country. But as so 
large a part of it had been seized on by 
private cupidity, and been alienated 
from the Chunm at the Reformation, 
this precious resource was lost, and 
nothing remained but assessment, and 
there the difficulty at once is felt. 

*Mr Brougham stated that in endowed 
schools 165,482 children were educated, and 
490,000 in unendowed, besides 11,000 who 
might be allowed for the unendowed schools 
in 150 parishes, trom which no returns had 
been obtained. Of this number 53,000 were 
at dame schools, where only the rudiments 
of education were taught. Small as the pro- 
portion of educated children was, it had only 
become! such as it was of late years, for of 
the total educated about 200,000 were at 1520 
Lancasterian schools, which onlyb^an to 
be established in 1808, so tliat before that 
time not more than one -twentieth of the 
population was annually receiving instruu* 
tion.— ^ 7m. Reg. 1820, 50. 
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59. At first sight, it appears easy to 
solve the difficulty by simply estab- 
lishing a school-rate in every parish, to 
be coSected along with the poor-rate 
and prison-rate, and which, at a trifling 
cost to the community, would afford 
to the children of all adequate means 
of instruction. This was what Lord 
Brougham proposed in England, and 
which has been long established with 
great success in America. But a diffi- 
culty, which has hitherto been found 
insurmountable, lies at the very thresh- 
old of the question in this country, 
which is the more serious that it arises 
from the combined sincere convictions 
and selfish jealousies of the ministers 
of religion and their zealous followers. 
What religion is to be taught ? Is it 
to be the Episcopalian, Catholic, or 
Dissent f If the last, which Dissent, 
for their name is le^on ? So great is 
this difficulty, that it has hitherto been 
found insurmountable both in England 
or Ireland, and caused all attempts at 
a general system of education to fail. 
Each sect not only gives no support to 
any attempt to establish any general 
system of education connected with 
any other sect, but meets it with the 
most strenuous opposition. Nor is 
this surprising, for each considers its 
own tenets and forms the ones most 
conducive to temporal wellbeing — and 
not a few, the only portals to eternal 
salvation. 

60. Scotland is the exception. Its 
parochial schools were established in 
1696, when the fervour of the Refor- 
mation in a community as yet only 
agricultural had produced an unusual 
degree of unanimity on religious sub- 
jects, and the burden was laid entirely 
on the landholders. Ko general school- 
rate could by possibility succeed if in- 
troduced for the first time now, in the 
divided state of the religious world in 
tiat country. The dmculty might 
perhaps be solved by simply levying a 
rate, and dividing it in each parish, 
for the support of schools, in propor- 
tion to the number of families belong- 
ing to each considerable persuasion ; 
and possibly this is the way in which 
alone the cUfficulty can ultimately be 
overcome. In urban parishes, at least, 



where the evils of want of education 
for the poor are most strongly felt, it 
would be easy to establish in every 
school a room or rooms, in which the 
elements of secular education are taught 
to all, while in an adjoining apartment 
the children of the different persua- 
sions are in succession instructed on 
religious subjects by their respective 
religious teachers. A general rate 
mi^t be levied on aU for the support 
of the teachers in the first ; a special 
rate on those professing each persua* 
sion for the instruction in the last. 
This is done by common consent in 
several schools in manufactories in 
Scotland, and is generally practised in 
America with perfect success. The 
system appears complicated, but it i'i 
perhaps tne only way in which the 
difficulties connected with the subject 
can be obviated, or a general assess- 
ment for educational purposes he re- 
conciled with the sincere, and therefore 
respectable, scruples of the serious por- 
tion of the community. 

61. But supposing this difficulty 
surmounted, another, and a yet more 
formidable one, remains behind, to the 
ma^itude of which the world is only 
beginning to awaken. When the peo- 
ple are educated, what is to be done 
with them? How is the country to 
get on when so many more are trained 
to and qualified for intellectual labour 
than can bv possibility find a subsist- 
ence, even by the most successful pro- 
secution of any of its branches ? How 
is the constantly-increasing multitude 
of well-educated persons, armed with 
the powers of intellect, stimulated by 
the pressure of necessity, not restrain- 
ed by the possession of property, to be 
disposed of, when no possible means of 
providing for them but by physical la- 
bour, which they abhor, can be devised ? 
How are they to be prevented, in pe- 
riods of distress, from becoming sedi- 
tious, and listening to the suggestions 
of the demagogues who never fail to 
appear in such circumstances, who tell 
them that all their distresses are owing 
to the faulty institutions of societ}', 
and that under the reign of ** Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, "they will all 
disappear before the ascending power 
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of the people ? Perhaps nature has 
provided an antidote to this danger 
in the very small number Of mankind 
comparatively upon whom any, even 
the most general, system of education 
can produce any impression. But 
there is another danger which is not 
so easily to be avoided. How, in such 
circumstances, is the balance of the 
different classes of socieiy to be pre- 
served, and the ^preat, but inert and 
comparatively unmteUectnal, mass of 
the rural population to be hindered 
from falling under the dominion of the 
less numerous, but more concentrated, 
more wealthy, and more acute inhabi- 
tants of towns? If they do become 
subjected to them, what is that but 
cla^ - government of the worst and 
most dangerous, because the most nu- 
merous and irresponsible, kind ? And 
what is to be exx)ected from it, but the 
entire sacrifice of the interests of the 
country, by successive acts of the legis- 
lature, to those of towns ? England 
has already felt these evils, but not to 
the desree that she otherwise would, 
from me invaluable vent which her 
numerous colonies have afforded to her 
surplus educated and indigent popula- 
tion; in America they have been wholly 
unknown, because the Far West has ab- 
sorbed it all. 

62. These observations are not foreign 
to a work of general history : its sub- 
sequent volumes will be uttle more 
than a commentary on this text. And 
without anticipating the march of 
events, which will abundantly illus- 
trate them, it may be observed that 
the maintenance of despotic institu- 
tions in a cotmtry of advancing intel- 
ligence is impossible ; that as know- 
ledge is power, so knowledge will 
obtain power; that, the wisdom of 
government with a people fiprowing in 
information, is gradually andcautiously 
to admit them to a share in its duties ; 
that the only way to do this with safety, 
is by the representation of interests, not 
numberSf the latter being dass-govem- 
ment of the worst kind ; and that, with 
all that, safety must mainly be looked 
for in llie providing ample outlets for 
the indif^nt intelligence of the State 
in colonial settlements. It is impos- 



sible it should be otherwise, for it is 
bj the force of education that the des- 
tinies of the species are to be worked 
out by the voluntary acts of free agents. 
The desires consequent on information, 
witii their natural offspring democratic 
ambition, are the creat moving powers 
of nature; and in tiie last da^s of man, 
as in the first, it is by eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge that he 
is torn up from his native seats, and 
impelled oy the force of his own de- 
sires to obey the Divine -precept to 
overspread the earth and subdue it. 

63. Another subject, destined in the 
end to be attended with paramount 
importance, though its moment was 
not perceived at tins time, was at the 
same time introduced into Parliament, 
and showed how closely the growinff 
intelligence of an era is connected with 
the desire for an extension of political 

g)wer. This was Parliamentary 
EFORM. Lord John Russell on 9th 
May introduced the subject by pro- 
posing three resolutions : 1. That the 
people were dissatisfied with the re- 
presentation ; 2. That boroughs con- 
victed of bribery should be disfran- 
chised; and, 3. That their members 
should be transferred to some popu- 
lous place not represented. Gram- 
pound had been convicted of bribery 
m the last election, on so extensive a 
scale that it appeared in evidence that 
** perhaps there might be two or three 
electors who had not received bribes." 
The bill disfranchising the borough 
passed without any opposition, but a 
great division of opinion arose as to 
the place to which the members for it 
should be transferred. In the bill as 
it originally stood, it was proposed 
that they should be transferrei^ to 
Leeds; but tiie aristocratic party, in 
both Houses, inclined to give them to 
some rural district, where their influ- 
ence might be more easily exerted. 
The bill was not pushed through all 
its stages this session, in consequence 
of the proceedings against the Queen 
absorbing the whole attention of the 
legislature ; but it was revived in the 
next, and, as it passed the Commons, 
the franchise was conferred on Leeds. 
In the Lords, however, this was altered. 
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and the members were bestowed on the 
conntj of York. With this alteration 
the Reform party were £eur from being 
satisfied ; but they wisely agreed to it, 
and the bill, thns amencbd, passed 
into a law. Thns was the foundation 
laid of the great fabric of parliamen- 
tary reform, ten years before the em- 
pire was shaken to the centre by the 
superstmcture being raised. Even at 
this early period, however, the opening 
made awakened very serious alarms in 
many able persons, who afterwards be- 
came leaders of the Whig party.* Ha^ 
py would it have been tor the nation if 
it had been regarded by the opposite 
parties as a question of social ameli- 
oration, not political power, and the 
use that was practicable had been 
made of the progressive and just re- 
forms which mi^ht have been founded 
on the disfranchisementof the boroughs 
convicted of corruption, instead of the 
wholesale destruction of the minority 
of their number. 

64. The doctrine of Fbee Trade, 
afterwards so laraely acted upon by 
the British Legismture, first began at 
this time to engross the tiioughts not 
only of persons engaged in commerce 
and manufactures, out of the heads of 
the Government. On 8th May, Mr 
Baring presented a petition on this 

* In October 1819, after the Grampoimd 
Disfiranchisement Bui had first heen intro- 
duced into Parliament, Hr Ward, afterwards 
Lord Dudley, wrote to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff: "All I am afhiid of is, that by having 
the theoretical defects of the present House 
of Commons perpetually dinned into Uieir 
ears, the well-intentioned and weU-affected 
part of the community should at last begin to 
suppose that some r^orm is necessary. Mow, 
I can hardly conceive any reform that would 
not bring us within the whirlpool, of demo- 
cracy, towards which we should be attracted 
by an irresistible force, and in an hourly ac- 
celerated ratio. But I flatter myself there is 
wisdom enough in the country to preserve us 
long from so great an innovation.^ In April 
1820 he again wrote : ** When I see the pro- 
gress that reform is making, not only among 
the vulgar, but persons, like yourseU; of un- 
derstanding and education, clear of interested 
motives and party fanaticism, my spirits fail 
me. I wish I could persuade myself that the 
first day of reform will not be the first of the 
English revolution." In February 1821 he 
writes : "Mackintosh toovid kem ihe nomina- 
tion boroughs: for my part, I am content 
with the constitution as it stands. '*->Lord 
DuDLBT's leUers, 226, 247, 277. 



subject from the merchants of Lon- 
don ; and on the 16th, Hr Eirkman 
Finlay, a Glasgow merchant^ equally 
remarkable for the extent of his trans- 
actions and the liberality of his views, 
brought forward a petition from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, 
which set forth, in strong terms, the 
evils arising from the restricted state 
of the trade with China and the East 
Indies, and the advantages over British 
subjects which the Americans enjoyed 
in that respect ; and urged the repeal 
of the Usury Laws, and the reduction 
or removal of the duties on the impor- 
tation of several foreign commodities. 
These views were so favourably re- 
ceived in both Houses of Parliament, 
that Lord Lansdowne was encouraged, 
a few days after, to bring forward a 
motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the 
means of extending our foreign com- 
merce. He dwelt, m an especial man- 
ner, on the inconveniences to which 
the trade of the country was now ex- 
posed by the numerous duties which 
restricted it in every direction, and 
argued that, ''whatever brought the 
foreign merchant to this countiy, and 
made it a general mart for the mer- 
chandise of the world, was beneficial 
to our trade, and enriched the indus- 
trious population of our ports. Such 
freedom of transit would allow an as- 
sortment of cargoes for foreign mar- 
kets, and thus extend our trade in 
general. The import duties on Baltic 
timber should be removed, for they 
cost us annually £500,000 more for 
our ships and houses than if we bought 
it from the north of Europe. The 
duties on French wines also should be 
lowered, to augment the trade with 
that country; and the trade with India 
entirely thrown open. As a proof of 
the superior value of the free trade to 
the East to that of the East India Com- 
pany, it is sufficient to observe, that 
the former has 61,000 tons of shipping 
and 4720 seamen, while the latter em- 
ploys only 20,000 tons and 2550 ; and 
our trade to America, which, at the 
period of the independence of that 
country, was only £3,000,000, has now 
swelled to the enonnous amount of 
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£30,000,000 a-year, exports and im- 
ports included." 

65. Lord Liverpool made a very re- 
markable speech m reply ; memorable 
as being the first enunciation, on the 
part of Government, of the principles 
of free trade, which, half a century be- 
fore, had beien promulgated by Ques- 
nay in France, and Adam Smitb in 
Great Britam. "It must be admit- 
ted," he observed, '' that there has been 
a great fiedling off in our foreign trade 
in the last year ; for our exports have 
declined no less than £7,200,000 in 
the year 1819, compared with the aver- 
age of the three preceding years. It 
is of importance to examme in what 
branches of our trade so great and 
alarming a diminution has occurred. 
It is not in any great degree in our 
intercourse with the Continent ; with 
it the decline has been only £600,000. 
The great decrease has been in our 
trade with the East Indies and the 
United States of America : with the 
latter alone there was a falling off in the 
last, compared with the thiie preced- 
ing years, of no less than £3,500,000. 
The general doctrines of freedom of 
trade, viewed in the abstract, are un- 
doubtedly well founded ; but the noble 
Harquess (Lansdowne) who introduced 
the subject is too experienced a states- 
man not to qualify them in their appli- 
cation to this countiy. It is impossi- 
ble for us, or any country in the world, 
except, X)erhap8, the United States of 
America, to act unreservedly upon that 
principle. 

66. "If we look to the general prin- 
ciples of trade and conmierce, we must, 
at the same time, look to our law con- 
cerning agriculture. We shall there 
see an absolute prohibition of the im- 
portation of ffreat part of foreign agri- 
cultural procuice, and heavy duties on 
the remainder. Under the operation 
of these laws, we cannot admit free 
trade to foreign countries. We will 
not take their cattle, nor their com, 
except under heavy duties ; how can 
vfe expect them to take our manufac- 
tures ? With what propriety may not 
those countries say to us, 'If you talk 
hig of the advantages of free (commerce, 
if you value so highly the principles of 



your Adam Smith, show your sincerity 
and your justice by the establishment 
of a reciprocal intercourse. Admit our 
agricultural produce, and we will ad- 
mit your manu&ctures.' Your lord- 
ships know it would be impossible to 
accede to such a proposition. We have 
risen to our present greatness under 
the opposite system. Some suppose 
that we have risen in consequence of 
that system ; others, of whom I am 
one, believe we have risen in spite of 
that system. Whichever of these hvpo- 
theses be true, certain it is we have 
risen under a very different system 
from that of free and unrestricted 
trade. It is utterly impossible, with 
our debt and taxation, even if they 
were but half their existing amount, 
that we can suddenly adopt the prin- 
ciples of free trade. To do so would be 
to unhinge the whole property in the 
country; to make a cluinge in the 
value of every man*s possessions, and 
in none more so than those of agricul- 
ture, the very basis of our opulence 
and power. 

67. * * I was one of those who, in 1 81 5, 
advocated the Com Bill. In common 
with all the supporters of that mea- 
sure, I believed it expedient to giVv* 
an additional protection to the agri- 
culturist I uiought that, after the 
conclusion of a twenty years' war, and 
the unlimited extent to which specula- 
tion in agriculture had been carried, 
and the comparatively low price at 
which com could be raised in several 
countries of the Continent, great dis- 
tress would ensue to all persons en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the land. 
I wought the Com Bill should be pass- 
ed then, or not at alL Having been 
passed, it should now be steamly ad- 
hered to ; for nothing aggravates the ^ 
difficulties ofall persons engaged in cul- ' 
tivation so much as alterations in the 
laws regarding importation. While, 
therefore, I advocate going into a com- 
mittee, with a view to removing many 
of the restiictions and prohioitions 
affecting our foreign and colonial trade, 
I must at the same time stete that, 
as a general measure, absolute freedom 
of trade cannot be established. In 
agricultural productions, and several 
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branches of our mannfactnres, protec- 
tion must be adhered to. It might 
have been better had, it been otherwise 
from the besinning, and each country 
had attended only to those branches of 
manufacture in which it has natiusd 
advantages ; but, as matters stand, we 
cannot, save under laige exceptions, 
attempt to retrace our steps. I do not 
believe the change in the currency has 
had any connection with the general 
distress which has since unEskppily 
prevailed." 

68. This subject of agricultural dis- 
tress was anxiously pressed on both 
Houses of Parliament during this ses- 
sion ; and the petitions relatmg to the 
subject were so numerous, and stated 
facts of such importance and startling 
magnitude, that although Government 
opposed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject, it 
was carried by a migority of 150 to 101. 
It met, accordingly, collected a great 
deal of valuable evidence and informa- 
tion, and, as will appear in the sequel, 
published a most important report. 
But what is chiefly of moment in this 
sta^ of the inquiry is the opinions 
dehvered by three verv remarkable 
men, well qualified to ju(u;e of the sub- 
ject, and on the justice of whose views 
subse(]^uent experience has thrown an 
imperishable ught. These were Mr 
Brougham, Mr Huskisson, and Mr 
Ricardo ; and the quotations, brief as 
they shall be, from their 8X)eeches, pre- 
sent the kernel, as it were, of that great 
debate with the issue of which the fu- 
ture fate of the empire was indissolubly 
wound up. 

69. It was observed by Mr Brough- 
am : ''Agriculture is in an especial 
manner entitled to protection, both 
because many public burdens press 
linequally upon it, and because much 
poor lana has been brought into culti- 
vation, which could not be thrown 
back to its former state without im- 
mense misery to individuals, as well 
as iivjury to the public. A manufac- 
turer erects a huge building in a parish, 
in which the pnKluction of two articles 
is carried on — cotton and paupers; 
and although this manufactory may 
yield to the proprietor £30,000 a-yeari 
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yet he is only rated for ]^r-rates at 
£500 a-year, tne value of ms buildings ; 
while his poor neighbour, who rents 
land to that amount, is rated at the 
same, thoueh his income, so far from 
being equal to the manufacturer's, is 
not a fourth part even of his rent. 
Besides this, there are the bridge-rates, 
the county-rates, the church-rates, and 
many other blessings, heaped on that 
favoured class the agriculturists. They, 
of course, must not raise their voices 
against such a distribution of these 
imposts, nor for a moment be heard 
to contend for an equality of burdens 
with the other classes of the com- 
munity. 

70. ** It is said that it is an erro- 
neous policy to purchase com dear at 
home, when it can be bought at a 
much cheaper rate abroad ; and the 
only effect of this, it is added, is to- 
lead men to cultivate bad land at a 
very great expense. This may possibl}' 
be true in the abstract ; but the ques- 
tion we have now to consider is not 
whether, at such an expense, yon oufht 
to bring bad land into cultivation, but 
whether, having encouraged the culti- 
vation of that land, we should now 
allow it to run to waste? The cir- 
cumstances in which the country has 
been placed have been such, that even 
the worst land has been eagerly culti- 
vated and brouffht in at an immense 
expense. It has neen drained, hedged, 
ditched, manured, and become part of 
the inheritance of the British people. 
The capital expended in these improve- 
mentsnas been irrecoverably sunk in 
the land : -it has become part and par- 
cel of the soil, and was the life and 
soul of the cultivators and a lai^ part 
of our inhabitants. Is it expedient to 
allow this inheritance to waste away, 
this large capital to perish, and with 
it the means of livelihood to so laige a 
part of our people ? 

71 . ' ' Some time ago there were seve- 
ral vessels in the harbour of London 
laden vrith wheat, which, but for the 
Com Laws, might have been purchased 
for 37s. a quarter. On the prmciple on 
which the Com Laws are opposed, this 
com ou^ht to have been purchased, 
because it was cheaper than any which 
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we can grow ; but then, if that prin- 
ciple were acted upon, what would be 
the consequence ? The inevitable re- 
salt would be, that, in the next season, 
seven or eight millions of acres would 
be thrown out of cultivation, and the 
persons engaged in it out of employ- 
ment. Is there any man bold enough 
to look such a prospect in the face f 
What does the change amount to ? To 
this, and nothing more, that we would 
inflict a certain calamity on the cul- 
tivator and landlord, in order to enable 
the consumer to eat his quartern loaf a 
I penny cheaper. Can the destruction of 
so large a portion of the community be 
considered as a benefit because another 
gained by it ? There is no philosopher 
or political economist who has ever 
ventured to maintain such a doctrine. 
The average of imports of wheat for the 
last five years has been 477,188 quar- 
ters. 2%w is formidable enough of it- 
self , hU what is it to what may he anti- 
cipated tmder a free trade in grain t"* 
72. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Ricardo, on the part of 
the Free-traders : " The agriculturists 
argue that they are entitled to a re- 
numerating price for their produce, 

* Mr Hnskisson, who followed on the same 
side, made several most important observa- 
tions, which gabsequent events have ren- 
dered prophetic. He observed, "That he 
still retained the same views on this question 
which he had held in 1815, when the present 
Com Law was passed. In the first place, he 
considered that during a long series c^ years, 
i l)y circumstances over which the country had 
no control, an artificial protection had been 
afforded to agriculture, which had forced a 
great mass ofcapital to the raising of com 
which would not otherwise have been applied 
to that object If an open trade in com had 
been then allowed, a great loss of the capital 
thus invested, and a great loss to the agri- 
cultural part of the community, would have 
been occasioned. It was considered that 80s. 
the quarter was the price which would re- 
munerate the fanner, and he had voted for it 
accordingly. The second reason was, that, 
in its peculiar circumstances, it was of great 
importance to this country not to be depend- 
ent on foreign countries for a supply of food. 
It is an error to say there will be suffering on 
both sides, if the country which raised com 
[or us attempted to withhold the supply. So 
there would; but would the contest be an 
equal one? To the forekn nation the result 
would be a diminution of revenue or a pres- 
sure on aniculture. To us the result would 
probably De revolution and the subversion of 



forgetting that what is remunerating 
miut vary according to circumstances. 
If, by preventing importation, the- 
farmer is induced to expend his capital 
on lajid not suited for the production 
of grain crops, you voluntarily, and bv 
your own act, raise the price by which 
you are remunerated, and tnen you. 
make that price a ground for again 
prohibiting importation. Open the 
ports, admit foreign grain, and you 
drive this land out of cultivation ; a 
less remunerating price will then do 
for the more productive soils. You 
might thus have fifty remunerating 
prices, according as your capital was 
employed on productive or unproduc- 
tive soils. It becomes the legislature,, 
however, not to look at the partial 
losses which would be endured by a 
few who could not cultivate their land 
profitably at a diminished price, but 
to the general interests of the nation. 
It is better to have a greater quantity 
of produce at a low price than a lesser 
at a large price, for the benefit to the 
producer is the same, and that to the 
consumer is much greater. 

73. * * By cheapening food the peoplo 
will be enabled at once to purchase a 

the State. Let it be recollected that Ame- 
rica, during the late war, despite its depend- 
ence on agriculture, and its sensitiveness to 
the voice of the neople, actually submitted 
to an emlMUgo with a view to incommode us 
by cutting off our supply of grain. A great 
I)Ower, like that of Napoleon, might compel 
a weak neutral to dose its harbours, and 
thus starve us into submission, without suf- 
fering any inconvenience itself. The third 
ground on which he had consented to the 
modification of the principle of free trade, 
was the situation of Ireland, which had pre- 
viously received encouragement ftom our de- 
mand, to withdraw which would have been 
most injurious to that country. To give a 
superior cultivation to the fertile land of that 
most fertile country, and to turn British ca- 
pital into it, would idtimately tend, in a most 
material degree, to increase l^e resources and 
revenue of the empire. Since the passing of 
the Com Laws the imports from Ireland had 
increased every year."— Pa W. Debates, new 
series, i. 678, 679. One of the most curious 
things in history is the clear and lucid way 
in which the result of measures under dis- 
cussion is often foretold, the entire insensi- 
bility which is at the time shown to the pro- 
diction, and its ultimate complete accomplish- 
ment. The importation of aU kinds of foreign 
grain is now (186S) above 15,000,000 quarter» 
a-year, or above half the food of our people. 
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larger qiiantity of it, and an additional 
supply of other conveniences or lux- 
uries. The high price of provisions 
diminishes at once the profits of the 
capitalist and the comforts of tiie 
workmen he employs. What consti* 
tutes the greater part of the price of 
manufactured articles ? The wages of 
labour. Diminish those wages, by less- 
ening the cost of the subsistence which 
must always form its principal ingre- 
dient, and vou either augment the pro- 
fits of capital, or extend the market 
for its produce by lessening its cost. 
Either of these would be a great be- 
nefit to our manufa<;turing population. 
The agriculturists say that they are 
able to supply the whole inhabitants 
of the country with food, and they de- 
mand heavy duties to enable them to 
feel secure in their efforts to do so. 
But the answer to all their demands 
is plain. You can grow these articles, 
it IS true ; but we can purchase them 
cheaper than you can grow them. Is 
it expedient to force cultivation on 
your mferior soils at a loss to your- 
selves? All principle is against it 
They mi^ht as well urge in France, 
that, as tney can grow suear from beet- 
root at a cost greater than it can be 
raised in the West Indies, therefore 
you should load West Indian sugar in 
that countiy with prohibitory duties. 
74. ** Again it is said, as shipowners 
and various classes of manufacturers 
are protected, the agriculturists should 
be the same. In truth, however, these 
protections are of no use whatever, 
either to the country or the branches 
of industry which aie protected. Take 
any branch of trade you please ; let it 
be in the most flourishing state, and 
enjoying the best possible prosplects ; 
surround it with prohibitory duties, 
and you will soon see it languish and 
decline. The reason is, that the stim- 
ulus to human industry, the spur to 
human exertions arising from neces- 
sity, has been taken away. Even if 
the trade protected were thereby bene- 
fited, it could only be at the expense 
of the rest of the community ; and all 
that is said on the other side about 
the ii^'ustice of benefiting one class 
at the expense of another, here turns 



against themselves. Countervailing | 
duties, if adopted in one country, will 
soon be followed in others, and thence 
wiU arise a war of tarifiisy which will 
cripple, and at last destroy, all com- 
merce whatever. The interests of the 
afipiculturists and of the other classes 
of the community might, indeed, be 
identified, provided we were restrainetl 
from all intercourse with other na- 
tions; but this is impossible in a 
country such as ours, which carries on 
an extensive commercial intercoui-sc 
with foreign countries. The price of 
gjrain may be altered either by altera- | 
tions in uie currency, which will raise 
it alon^ with all otuer articles, or by 
legislative restrictions, which will al- 
ter it alone. The first alteration may 
not be injurious, because it affects all 
alike. The latter necessarily must be so, 
because it lowers at once l>oth the pro- 
fits of stock and the wages of laboui." 
75. Such was the commencement of 
this great debate, which for the next 
quarter of a century almost constantly 
convulsed the nation, and certainly 
never was pleaded on both sides with 
greater force or by more consummate 
masters. One important consideration, 
however, was omitted on both sides, 
from statistical researches having not 
as then brought it to light, though 
it now stands forth in t£e brightest 
colours. This is the infinitely superior 
value of our home or colonial trade to 
that of the grain-growing countries 
from whom we import foSi, and the 
extreme impolicy, even with a view to 
the interest in the end of the manu- 
facturers themselves, of discouraging 
the former to encourage the latter. 
So great is this disproportion, that it 
womd pass for incredible, if not es- 
tablished by the unerring evidence of 
statistical facts. Our manufacturei-s 
still find their best customers in the 
men who cultivate the adjoining fields. 
Notwithstanding the great eiSeut of 
our foreign commerce, the manufac- 
tures consumed in the home market 
are still double in value those consumed 
in all foreign markets put together: 
our own husbandmen take (m fifty 
times the amount of our manufactures 
per head which those of the grain- 
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growing countries do, from whom we 
now derive so large a part of our sub- 
sistence ; and small as is the number 
of their inhabitants to those of the rest 
of the world, our exports to our own 
colonies, emancipated and unemanci- 
pated, are nearly equal to those to all 
the rest of the world put together.* 

76. These, and all other social ques- 
tions, how momentous soever, were cut 
short in this Parliament by the pro- 
ceedings against the Queen, which en- 
tirely engrossed the attention of the 
Legislative and the interest of the 
])eople durine the whole remainder of 
the year, ana not only seriously shook 
the Ministry, but violently a^tated 
the nation. This unhappy Princess, 
the second daughter of tne sister of 
George III., and of the illustrious 
House of Brunswick, had been mar- 
ried early in life to the Prince of Wales, 
now the reigning Sovereign, without 
their ever having seen each other, or 
possessing the smallest acquaintance 
with each other's tastes, habits, or in- 
clinations. It is the melancholy fate 
of persons in that elevated sphere in 
general to have marriages unposed 
npou them as a matter of State neces- 
sity, without the slightest reeard to 
their wishes or happiness ; and great 



is the domestic misery to which this 
necessiiy too often leads. But the 
peculiar circumstances of this case 
rendered the situation of the royal 
pair beyond the ordinary case of 
crowned heads calamitous. The Prince 
at the time of his marriage was deeply 
attached to, and had Men married, 
though without the consent required 
by the Marriage Act, and of course 
illegally, to another lady of great per- 
sonal and mental attractions. The 
Princess, to whom he was afterwards 
compelled to give his hand, though 
possessed of great liveliness and con- 
siderable talent, and no small share of 
personal charms, was totally unsuited 
to his tastes, and repugnant to hia 
habits. The consequence was, that 
both parties were inspired with a mu- 
tual aversion from the moment they 
first met : the marriage ceremony was 
gone through, but it was more a form 
tiian any thmg else ; after the first few 
days they never met in private, and 
after the birth of the Prmcess Char- 
lotte, no hope remained of any further 
issue to continue the direct line of 
succession to the throne. 

77. The Princess, after her separa- 
tion from her husband, lived chiefly at 
Blackheath, and there Mr Perceval, 
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—Parliamntary Papers, 1851. 

deluding the native population of India, which is 109,000,000, and snpposing they con- 
sume £5,000,000 worth of the £7,000,000 of exports to British India, the exports to British 
native colonial population, which is about 6,000,000, will be £14,000,000, or £2, 5s. a-head, 
•gwnst Is. a-head for all the rest of the world. 
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afterwards Prime Minister, was for 
long her principal adviser : but Mr 
Canning also snared her society, and 
has recorded his opinion of the liveli- 
ness of her manner, and the charms of 
her conversation; and Sir Walter Scott 
has added his testimony to the flatter- 
ing opinion. It was scarcely possible 
that a Princess of a lively manner, 
fond of society, and especially of that 
of yonng and agreeable men, and liv- 
ing apart from her husband, should 
•escape the breath of scandal, and it 
would probably have attached to her 
notwithstanding the utmost decorum 
and propriety on her part. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the latter qualities 
"were precisely those in which the Prin- 
cess was most deficient ; and without 
^oing the length of asserting that her 
conduct was actually criminal, or that 
she retaliated in kind on her husband 
for his well-known infidelities, it is 
suflBicient to observe that the levity and 
indiscretion of her manners were such 
as to awaken the solicitude of her royal 
parents; and that a ** delicate investi- 
gation " took place, the particulars of 
which have never been disclosed, and 
upon the import of which the only ob- 
servation which can safely be made is, 
that no public proceedings were adopt- 
ed in consequence of it. 

78. When the Continent was opened 
to British travellers after the peace, the 
Princess of Wales, to the great relief 
of her royal spouse, went abroad, with 
a separate allowance of £35,000 a-year, 
and for several years little was heard 
of her in this country, except her oc- 
casional appearance at a foreign court. 
It appeared, however, that, unlmown 
to the public, her conduct was strictly 
watchecl ; confidential persons of re- 
spectability were sent abroad to obtain 
evidence ; and, from the information 
received. Government conceived them- 
selves called upon to send instructions 
to our ambassadors and ministers at 
foreign courts, that they were not to 
give Tier any ofSicial or ]public recep- 
tion : and if she were received publicly 
by the sovereign, they were not to 
be present at it. This, with her for- 
mal exclusion from the English court, 
which had been previously pronounced, 



rendered her situation abroad very un- 
comfortable ; and to put an end to it, 
and get matters arranged on a perma- 
nent footing, Mr Brougham, who had 
become her confidential adviser, pro- 
posed to Lord Liverpool, in June 1819, 
though without the knowledge of her 
Roy^ Highness, that, on condition of 
her allowance of £35,000 a-year, which 
she at present enjoyed, being secured 
for her oy Act of Parliament or war- 
rant of the Treasury for life, instead 
of being, as at present, dependent on 
the life of the Prince Regent, she should 
agree to remain abroad during the whole 
remainder of her life. The Ministers 
returned a favourable answer to this 
application ; and it was no wonder 
they did so, for it went to relieve them 
from an embarrassment w^hich all but 
proved fatal to the Administration. 
The Prince strenuously contended for 
a divorce, as not only justified, but 
called for, in the circumstances, which, 
he maintained, were such as would 
entitle any private subject to that re- 
medy; and intimated his determina- 
tion, if it was refused by the Cabinet, 
to change his Ministry, or himself re- 
tire to Hanover. The Cabinet opposed 
this, as likely to lead to a very serious 
agitation in the present disturbed state 
of the public mind. At length they 
came to a compromise, to the effect that, 
if she remained abroad, no further pro- 
ceedings of any sort should be adopted 
against her Royal Highness ; but that, 
if die returned to England, they would 
accede to the Prince's wishes. 

79. Matters remtdned in this posi- 
tion, in a kind of lull, during the re- 
mainder of the life of Geor^ III. But 
when that monarch died, m Februaiy 
1820, and the strong step of omittiug 
her Majesty's name in the Liturgy was 
taken, matters were brought to a crisis. 
The new Queen loudly exclaimed that 
such an omission was a direct imputa- 
tion on her honour, which could not 
for a moment be submitted to ; and 
that she would return to England in- 
stantly to vindicate her character. The 
King, learning this, as obstinately con- 
tended for an immediate divorce, in tho 
event of her carrying her threat into 
execution ; and as his Ministers refused 
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to accede to this, they tendered their 
resignation, and attempts were made 
to fonn a new ministry, of which Lord 
Wellesley was to be the head. These 
failed ; and it was at length agreed that, 
if the Queen returned, proce^ings were 
to be immediately commenced against 
her. Attempts were, however, a^n 
made to avert so dire an altema^ve ; 
it was even proposed to increase her 
allowance to £50,000 a-year, provided 
she agreed to take some other name or 
title than that of Queen, and not to 
exercise any of the rights belonffing to 
that character. These proposal were 
. formally transmitted to Mr Brougham, 
as her Majesty's principal law-officer, 
on the 15tii April, and approved of by 
him. The indicant feelings and im- 
petuous disposition of the Queen, how- 
ever, rendered aU attempt at accom- 
modation fruitless. She was much in- 
censed, in February, by being refused a 
guard of honour as Queen of England ; 
and no sooner did she hear of the omis- 
sion of her name in the Liturgy, than 
she took the bold resolution of return- 
ing immediately to this country, alleg- 
ing that England was her real home, 
and to it she would immediately fly. 
However we may regret this resolution, 
and deplore the unfortunate results to 
which it led, we cannot but admire the 
spirit of a Princess who thus braved the 
utmost dangers, it might be to her life, 
in vindication of her honour, or fail to 
admit that, in whatever else Queen 
Caroline was awanting, it was not in 
the courage hereditary in her race.* 

* " I haye written to Lord Liverpool and 
Lord Castlereaeh, demanding to nave my 
name inserted in the Liturgy of the Chnrch 
of England, and that orders be given to all 
Britisli ambassadors, ministers, and consnls, 
that I should be acknowledged and received 
aa Queen of England ; and after the speech 
nuide by Ix)rd Castlereagh in the House of 
Commons, in answer to Mr Broueham, I do 
not expect to receive farther Insmt. I have 
also demanded that a palace may be prepared 
for my reception. Enigland is my real home, 
to which I shall immediately fly."— ^een 
Caroline, March 16, 1820 ; Ann. Beg. 1820, 
p. 131. "Her promptitude and courage," 
jaid Lord Dudley at the time, "confounded 
her opponents, and gained her ihe favour of 
the people, whatever one may think of her 
conduct, in other "respects, it is impossible 
not to give her credit for these quahtiep."— 
Lord Dudley's Letters, 264. 



80. She was met by Mr Brougham 
and Lord Hutchinson, who in vain en- 
deavoured to get her to accede to the 
King's offer of £50,000 a-year, provided 
she would remain abroad, ana not as- 
sume the title or duties of the Queen 
of England. She indignantly rejected 
the proposal, as an insmt to her honour 
and a stain upon her character; and 
having dismissed Bergami, her alleged 
paramour, at St Omer, she landed at 
Dover on the afternoon of the 6th June. 
No words can adequately describe the 
universal enthusiasm wmch her arrival 
excited among the great bulk of the 
people. They nad previously been pre - 
pared for her reception bv the publica- 
tion of her letters complaining of the 
treatment she had experienced, and 
she had been expected almost daily for 
several weeks past. The courage and 
decision displayed by her Royal High- 
ness on this trying occasion excited 
general admiiration, and was hailed as 
a convincing proof of her innocence. 
The spectacle of a Queen deserted by 
her husband, calumniated, as it was 
thought, bv his Ministers, threatened 
with trial, it mi^t be death, if she set 
her foot on British ground, braving all 
these dangers in vindication of her in- 
nocence, awakened the warmest sym- 

Sathy of the multitude, in whom noble 
eeds seldom fail to excite the most 
enthusiastic feelings. Pity for her sup- 
posed wrongs, united with admiration 
of her real courage, and the fine ex- 
pression of Mr Denman, that if she had 
her place at all in the Prayer-Book, it 
was in the supplication "for all who 
are desolate and oppressed," found a 
responsive echo in the British heart. 

81. That these were the feelings of 
the vast majority of the British people, 
who hailed the arrival of the Queen 
with such enthusiastic feelings, is be- 
yond a doubt ; and it was honourable 
to the nation that they were so general. 
But the Radical leaders, who fanned 
the movement, were actuated by very 
different and much deeper views. Bet- 
ter informed than the multitude whom 
they led, they had no confidence in the 
ultimate vindication of the Queen's in- 
nocence; but, so far from being de- 
teired by that circumstance, they built 
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on it their warmest hopes, and consid- 
ered it as a reason for the most stren- 
uous efforts. Innocent or guilty, they 
could not but gain by the investigation, 
and the agitation to which it would 
infallibly lead : 

*' Careless of fate, they took tiieir way, 
Scarce caring who might win Uie day; 
Their booty was secure.** 

If her innocence were proved, they 
would gain a triumph over the King, 
force upon him a wife whom he could 
not endure, overturn his Ministers, and 
perhaps shake the monarchy : if her 
guilt, they would gain the best possible 
ground for declaiming on the corrup- 
tion which prevailed in high places, 
and the monstrous nature of those in- 
stitutions which gave persons of such 
character the lead in society. The views 
thc^ entertained, and the hopes by 
which they were animated, have been 
stated by one of the ablest of their num- 
ber, whose voluminous writings and 
sterling sense have given him a lasting 
place in British annals. * Lord Eldon, 
more correctly, as the event proved, 
foresaw the issue of the crisis, when he 
wrote at the time, " Our Queen threatens 
to approach England ; if she can ven- 
ture, she is the most courageous lady 
I ever heard of. The miscmef, if she 
does come, wUl be infinite. At first, 
she will have extensive popularity with 
the multitude; in a few short weeks 
or months, she will be ruined in the 
opinion of all the world J** 

82. The reception which the Queen 
met with was such as might swell her 
heai*t with exultation, and flatter the 
Radicals into the hope of an approach- 
ing subversion of the Government. No- 
thing like it had been witnessed since 
the restoration of Charles II. An im- 
mense multitude awaited her arrival at 

* The people, in their sense of justice," says 
Cohbett, " went Iwck to the time when she 
was in fact turned out of her husband's house, 
with a child in her aims, without bhime of 
any sort having been imputed to her : thev 
compared what they had hca.rd of the wife with 
what they had seen of the husband, and they 
came to their determination accordingly. As 
far as related to the question of guilt or inno- 
cence^ they did not care a straw; but they took 
a lai^e view of the matter: tiiey went over 
her whole history ; they determined that she 
harl been wronged, and they resolved to up- 
hold her." — Coubett's Life of George /F.,425. 



the harbour of Dover ; the thunder of 
artillery from the castle, for the first 
and ktst tiine, saluted her approach; 
the road to London was beset with 
multitudes eager to obtain a glimpse 
of her person. She entered uie me- 
tropolis, accompanied by two hundred 
thousand persons. Night and day her 
dwelling was surrounded by crowds^ 
whose vociferous applause of herself 
and her friends was equalled by their 
vituperation of the Eiug, and threats 
against his Ministers. Government 
were in the utmost alarm : meetings of 
Ministers were held daily, almost hour- 
ly. Their apprehensions were much 
increased by symptoms of insubordina- 
tion being manifested in one of the 
regiments of the foot-guards stationed 
in the Mews barracks at Charing Cross^ 
which, although ostensibly groimded 
on the inconveniences and crowded 
state of their barracks, were strongly 
apprehended to be connected with 3ie 
excited feeling of the populace in the 
metropolis, with whom the household 
troops were in such constant commu- 
nication. The Duke of Wellington 
was sent for, and b^ his presence and 
courage succeeded m restoring order, 
and next morning the disaffected troops 
were sent off in two divisions to Ports- 
mouth. The night before the last di- 
vision marched, however, an alarmbg 
mob collected round the gates of the 
barracks, calling on the troops to come 
out and join them ; and they were only 
dispersed by a troop of the life-guajtLsy 
called out by Lord Sidmouth in person. 
83. After the Queen's arrival in 
London, an attempt was made by her 
able advisers, Messrs Brougham and 
Denman, to renew the negotiation, 
and prevent the disclosures, painful 
and discreditable to all concerned, to 
which the threatened investigation 
would necessarily lead. The basis of 
the proposal was to be, that the King 
was to retract nothing, the Queen ad- 
mit nothing, and that she was to leave 
Great Britam with an annuity, settled 
upon her for life, of £50,000 a-year. 
It failed, however, in consequence of 
her Majesty insisting on the insertion 
of her name in the Liturgy and a re- 
ception at foreign courts, or at least 
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some one foreign court, in a manner 
suitable to her rank. On the first 
rK)int the King was immovable ; on 
the last, the utmost length he would 
go, was to agree to notify her being 
legally Queen of England to some 
foreign court, leaving her reception 
there to the pleasure of that court 
The utmost mutual temper and court- 
esy were evinced by the commissioners 
on both sides, who were no less persons 
than Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of 
Wellington on the part of his Majesty, 
and Messrs Brougham and Denman on 
that of the Queen. But all attempts 
at adjustment of the differences were 
unsnccessful, and on the 19th June it 
was formally announced in both Houses 
of Parliament that the negotiation had 
failed; and on the 4th July, the secret 
committee of the Lords, to whom it 
had been referred, reported ** that the 
evidence affecting the honour of the 
Queen was such as to require, for the 
dignify of the Crown and the moral 
feeling and honour of the country, a 
solemn inquiry." The Queen next day 
declared, by petition to the Lords, her 
readiness to defend herself, and pray- 
iog to be heard by counsel ; and soon 
after Lord Liverpool brought forward, 
in the House of Lords, the famous Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, which, on the 
narrative of improper and degrading 
conduct on the part of her Majesfy, 
and an adulterous connection with a 
menial servant named Bartelomeo Ber- 
gami, {proposed to dissolve the marriage 
^sith his Migesty, and deprive her of 
all her rights and privileges as Queen 
of England. 

84. The diQ was now cast, and the 
tiial went on in good earnest But 
who can paint the scene which ensued, 
when the first of British subjects was 
brought to trial before the first of Brit- 
ish assemblies by the most powerftQ 
of British sovereigns! Within that 
august hall, fraught with so many in- 
teresting recollections, where so many 
noble men had perished, and innocence 
had so often appealed fh>m the cruelty 
of man to the justice of Heaven ; where 
Anne Boleyn had called God to wit- 
ness, and Queen Catherine had sobbed 

VOL. II. 



at severance from her childreu ; where 
Elizabeth had spoken to the hearts of 
her people, and Anne had thrilled at 
the recital of Marlborough's victories ; 
whose walls were stQl hung with the 
storied scene of the destruction of the 
Armada, — was all that was great and 
all that was noble in England assem- 
bled for the trial of the consort of tbe 
Sovereign, the daughter of the house 
of Brunswick ! There was to be seen 
the noble forehead and serene counte- 
nance of Castlereagh — the same now, 
in the throes of domestic anxiety, as 
when he af&onted the power of France, 
and turned the scales of fortune on the 
plains of Champagne ; there the Roman 
head of Wellii4;ton, still in the prime 
of life, but whose growing intellectual 
expression bespoke the continued ac- 
tion of thought on that constitution of 
iron. Liverpool was there, calm and 
unmoved, amidst a nation's throes, and 
patiently enduring the responsibility of 
a proceeoing on which the gaze of the 
world was fGced ; and Sidmouth, whose 
courage nothing coulddaunt, and whose 
tuteli^ arm h^l so long enchained the 
fiery spvit which was nowburstingforth 
on every side. There was Eldon, whose 
unaidea abilities had placed him at the 
head of this august assembly, and who 
was now called to put his vast stores 
of learning to their noblest use — that 
of holding the scales of justice even, 
against his own strongest interests and 
prepossessions ; and were was Copley, 
the terror of whose cross-examination 
proved so fatal on the trial, and pre- 
saged the fame of his career as Lord 
Chancellor. There was Grey, whose 
high intellectual forehead, W with 
the destinies of England, be^xSce the 
coming revolution m her social state ; 
and I^sdowne, in whom suavity of 
manner and dignity of deportment 
adorned, without concealing, tiie high- 
est gifts of eloquence and statesman- 
ship. There were Brougham and Den- 
man, whose oratorical powers and l^;al 
acuteness were sustained by a noble 
intrepidity, and who, in now defend- 
ing the illustrious accused against the 
phalanx of talent and infiuence by 
which she was assailed, apparently to 
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tbe rain of their professional prospects, 
worthily won a seat on the Woolsack, 
and at the head of the King's Bench 
of England. Lawrence there gazed on 
a scene more thrilling and angnst than 
the soul of painting nad ever conceiv- 
ed ; and Eean studied the play of pas- 
sions as violent as any by which he 
had entranced the world on the mimic 
stage. And in the front of all was the 
Queen of England, a stranger, child- 
less, reviled, discrowned, but sustained 
by the native intrepidity of her race, 
and gazing undaunted on the hostility 
of a nation in arms.* 

85. The trial — for trial it was, though 
disguised under the name of a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties — went on for seve- 
ral months; and day after day, during 
that long period, was the public press 
of Engird polluted by details, which 
elsewhere are confined to the professed 
votaries or theatres of pleasure. Im- 
mense was the demoralising influence 
which the production of these details 
exercised upon the nation, which laid 
before the whole people scenes, and 
familiarised them with ideas, which 
had hitherto been confined to l^e com- 
paratively few, whom travelling had 
made acquainted with the licence of 
foreign manners. It does not belong 
to history to bring them again to light ; 
they repose in decent obscurity, acces- 
sible to few, in the ParliameTUary De- 
bateSf and have come to be foigotten 
even by the licentious, to whom at the 
time tney were a subject of such un- 
bounded gratification. Suffice it to 
say, that the facts sworn to by the 
witnesses for the prosecution were of 
such a nature as to leave no doubt of 
the guilt of the accused, if the evidence 
was to be relied on ; but that there the 
j ease was beset by the greatest dbficul- 
> ties. Most of the vritnesses were Ital- 
ians, upon whose testimony little reli- 
ance could be placed ; some of them 
were involved in such contradictions, 
or broke down so under cross-examin- 
ation, that they required to be thrown 

* The reader of Macatday's incomparable 
Buojf <m Warren Hcutings need not be told 
what model was in the author's eye In this 
paragraph ; but no one ean feel so strongly as 
Ae does the futility of all attempts to rival 
that noble picture. 



overboard altogether. The principal 
of them, Theodore Migocchi, the Prin- 
cess's valet, pretended ignorance, on 
cross-examination, of so many things 
which he obviously recollected, that 
his answer to the questions, ** Non mi 
ricordo" has passed into a proverbial 
expression known all over tne world, 
to express the culpable concealment 
of known truth by a periured witness. 
Yet did the conduct of the Queen her- 
self afford reason to suspect that he 
had something material to reveal ; for 
when his name was called oat by the 
clerk, as the first witness, she started 
up* g&ve a faint cry, and left the 
House. 

86. Mr Brougham thus closed his 
elo<juent opening of the defence of her 
Mcgesty, justly celebrated as one of 
the finest specimens of Britidi forensic 
eloquence : *' Such, my Lords, is the 
case before you! Such is tiie evi- 
dence in support of this measure- 
evidence inadequate to prove a debt, 
impotent to deprive of a civil right, 
ridiculous to convict of the lowest of- 
fence, scandalous if brought for^'ard 
to support the highest charge which 
the law knows, monstrous to stain the 
honour and blast the name of an Eng- 
lish (j^ueen. What shall I say, then, 
if this is the proof by which an act 
of judicial legislation, a parliamentary 
sentence, an expostfacUnAyr^ is sought 
to be passed against this defenceless 
woman? My Lords, I pray you to 
pause ; I do earnestly beseech you to 
take heed. Yon are standing on the 
brink of a precipice — then beware ! It 
will go fortn as your judgment, if sen- 
tence shall go against the Queen. But 
it will be the only judgment you ever 
pronounced, which, instead of reach- 
mg its object, will return, and bound 
back upon those who gave it. Save 
the country, my Lords, from the hor- 
rors of this catastrophe — save your- 
selves from this peril. Rescue that 
country of which you are the orna- 
ments, but in which you can flourish no 
longer, when severed from the people, 
than the blossom when cut on from 
the roots and the stem of the tree. 
Save that country that you may cou' 
tinue to adorn it — ^save the Crown, 
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vhich is in jeopardy — the aristocracy, 
which is shaken — the altar, which 
must totter with the blow which rends 
its kindred throne ! Yon have said, my 
Loida— you have willed — ^the Church 
and the Kine have willed — that the 
Queen should oe deprived of its solemn 
service. She has, instead of that so 
lemnity, the heartfelt prayers of the 
people. She wants no prayers of mine ; 
but I do here pour forth my humble 
supplications at the throne of mercy, 
that that mercy may be poured down 
upon the people, in a larser measure 
than the merits of its mkrs may de- 
serve, and that your hearts may be 
tum©i to justice. 

87. Such was the effect of this 
splendid speech, and such the appre- 
hensions felt in a lan;e part of the 
House of Peers of the nourly-increas- 
ing agitation out of doors, that it is 
generally thought, by those best ac^- 
quainted with we feelings of that as- 
sembly, that if the vote had been taken 
at that moment the Queen would have 
been entirely acquitted. Mr Brougham 
himself intended to have done this, 
after haying merely presented her maid 
Mariette Bron for examination. But 
she was not to be found : and the case 
went on with most able aiguments by 
Hr Denman and Mr wSliams, fol- 
lowed by evidence led at great length 
for her Majesty, and powerfiil repues 
hy the Attorney and Solicitor GeneraL 
The ^)eech of the first (Sir Robert 
Oiffbrd) was in an especial manner 
effective — so much so, that upon its 
appearance in the newspapers, the 
Radical leaders gave up the case for 
lost, and Cobbett threw off 100,000 
copies of an answer to it. It was not 
the evidence for the prosecution which 
had this effect, for it was of so suspi- 
cious a kind that little reliance could 
be placed on it, but what was elicited, 
on cross-examination, from the Eng- 
lish officers on board the vessel whidi 
conveyed her Majesty to the Levant, 
men of integrity andnonour, of whose 
testimony; there was not a shadow of 
susmcion. Without asserting that any 
of them proved actual guilt against her 
J^Jajesty, it cannot be disputed that 
they established against her an amount 



of levi^ of manner and laxity of ha* 
bits, which rendered her imfit to be at 
the head of English society, and amply 

I'ustified the measures taken to exclude 
ler from it. The result was, that on 
the 6th November the second reading 
of the bill was carried by a majority 
of 28, the numbers being 128 to 95, 
which was equivalent to a finding of 
guilty. In committee, when the di- 
vorce clause came forward, it was sus- 
tained by a minority of 129 to 62, the 
Opposition having nearly all voted for 
the clause, with tne view of defeating 
the bill in its last stage. This proved 
successful ; for on the third reading, 
on 10th November, the majority sank 
to NINE, the numbers being 108 to 99. 
Upon this. Lord Liverpool rose and 
said, that with so slender a majority 
he could not think of pressing the mea- 
sure farther, and withdrew tiie bill. 

88. No words caii convey an ade- 
quate idea of the general transports 
which prevailed through the British 
Islands when the intelligence of the 
withdrawal of the bill was received. 
London was spontaneously, though 
partially, illummated for three suc- 
cessive nights — ^those who did not con- 
cur in the ^neral loy, and they were 
many, joinmg in tne festivity from a 
dread of the sovereini mob, and of the 
instant penalty of naving their win- 
dows broKcn, which in general followed 
any resistance to its mandates. Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and all the great towns, followed the 
example. For several days the popu- 
lace m all tiie cities of the empire 
seemed to be delirious with joy ; no- 
thing had been seen like it before, since 
the battle of Waterloo ; nothing ap- 
proaching to it after, till the Reform 
Bill was passed. Addresses were voted 
to the Queen from the Common Coun- 
cil of London, and all the popular con- 
stituencies in the kingdom ; and her 
residence in London was surrounded 
from daybreak to night by an immense 
crowd, testifying in their usual noisy 
way the satisfaction th^ felt at her 
victory. Yet, amidst all these con- 
^tulations, the x)ositibn of her Ma- 
jesty was sensibly deteriorated even by 
the completeness of her triumph. 
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89. Being now secnie of her posi- 
tion, and independent of the support 
of the populace, she ceased to court 
them, ana this speedily cooled their 
ardour in her cause. They complained 
that she was now always encircled hy 
a coterie of Whi^ ladies, and no longer 
accessible to their deputations. When 
the struggle was over and the victory 
gained, the King and his Ministers de- 
feated, and the Queen secured in her 
rank and fortune, they began to re- 
flect on what they had done, and the 
qualities of the exalted personage of 
whom they had proved themselves 
such doughty champions. They called 
to mind the evidence in the case, 
which they had little considered while 
the contest lasted, and they observed, 
not without secret miseivings, the ef- 
fect it produced on the oifferent classes 
of jBociet^. They saw that the expe- 
rienced hesitated at it, the -serious 
shunned it, the licentious gloated over 
it. The reaction so usual in such cases, 
when the stn^n^le is over, ensued; 
and, satisfied w^ having won the vic- 
tory, they b^^ to regret that it had 
not been gained in a less questionable 
cause. £i has often been the case in 
English history, old feelings revived 
when recent ones were satiated ; and, 
strange to say, the most popular years 
of the reign of George IV. were 
those which immediately followed the 
greatest defeat his Government had 
experienced.* 

90. The Ministers, however, who 

*'*The Whig faction flocked round the 
Qaeen directly after the abandonment of the 
bill; and her lawyers, who now called them- 
selves her constitutional advisers, belonged 
to that faction who thought to get possesion 
of power by her instrumentality, she having 
the people at her back. But the people, who 
hated this faction more than the otner, the 
moment they saw it about her, troubled her 
with no more addresses. They suffered her 
to remain very tranquil at Brandenburg 
House ; the faction agitated questions con- 
cerning her in Parliament, concerning which 
the people cared not a straw ; what she was 
doing soon became as indifferent to them as 
what anv other person of the royal family was 
doing: uie people began to occupy them- 
selves with the business of obtaining a Par- 
liamentary reform ; and her way of life, and 
her final fate, soon became ol^ects of curiosity, 
much more than interest, with the people." 
-^obbctt'b Life of George IV., 454. 



were not aware of the commencement 
of this reactionary feelii^ and looked 
only at their public position as the 
King's Government, felt most acutely 
the defeat they had undei^ne. It all 
but overturned the Administration ; 
with men of less nerve and resolution 
at its head, it unquestionably would 
have done so. But Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Lord Sidmoath 
resolved to remain at their posts, con- 
scious that to desert their Sovereign 
at this crisis would be nothing less 
than for his generals to abimdon him 
in the day ofbattle. They were well 
aware that they were at tne moment 
the most unpopular men in the British 
dominions ; they were never seen in 
the street without being reviled by the 
mob ; and anonymous letters every 
day threatened them with death, if 
the proceedings against her Majesty 
were not abandoned. They paid no 
regard to these threats, and walked or 
drove to the House every day as if 
notlung had occurred ; ana the people, 
admiring their courage, abstained from 
actual violence.* Division, as might 
naturally have been expected, ensued 
in the Cabinet, and more than one re- 
signation was tendered to his Mijesty ; 
but one only — that of Mr Canning, as 
President of the Board of Control — 
was accepted, who was succeeded by 
Mr Bragge Bathurst, and the Govern- 
ment, as a body, ventured to weather 
the storm. 

91. The result showed that they 
were right, and had not miscalcalated 

* " Matters here are in a very critical state. 
Fear and faction are actively, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, at work ; and it is possible we may 
be in a minority and the fate of the Goveni- 
ment determined in a very few days.** — ^Lord 
81DMOUTK to Mr Bathurst, 27tii October 
1820. '* I cannot describe to you how griev- 
ously I suffer, and have suffeivd, on account 
of the dangerous and deplorable situation in 
which our country, the King's Government, 
and indeed all of us, have been placed— a 
situation ftom which I profess to see no 
satisfiustory or safe deliverance." — Ditto to 
ditto, 28th October 1820. '* One day, at this 
time, when Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth 
were walkiuK through Parliament Street, they 
were violently hooted at by the mob. * Here 
we go,' said Lord Sidmouth. ' the two most 
popularmen in Bngland.' 'Tea,' replied Lord 
Castlereagh, ' through a grateftil and admiring 
multitude.' ''—Lije qfSidmotUh, ilL 330, 833. 
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the effect of just and courageous con- 
duct on the English mind. Though 
liable to occasional fits of fervour, 
which for the time have often looked 
like national insanity, the English 
mind, when allowed time for reflection, 
and not precluded from thinking by 
the pressure of suffering, quickly in 
general regains its equilibrium, and 
never so much so as after a decisive 
vietoiy. In the present instance, the 
change in the public feeling was so 
rapid and remarkable, that it attracted 
the notice of the King himself, and his 
Ministers felt no difficulty in meeting 
Parliament. * Nor is it surprising that 
this was so ; for reflection soon £ught 
the nation that their zeal, how gener- 
ous and honest soever, had been ex- 
erted on an unworthy object ; that the 
Queen was by no means the immacu- 
late character they supposed ; and that, 
however culjMible and heartless the 
King's conduct had been to her in the 
outset of her married life, latterly at 
least the principal fault had been on 
her side ; in truth, also, be the fault 
where it may, her habits abroad had 
heen such as rendered her unfit to be 
placed at the head of English society. 
The trial, they saw, was of her own 
seeking ; she was offered the title of 
Queen, and a handsome provision 
abroad; and they could not regard 
without reffret the enthusiasm which 
had prevailed in favour of a woman 
whom the highest court in the king- 
dom, upon evidence the force of which 
*U must feel, had virtually pronounced 
g'nlty. The battle had been a drawn 
one : the people could pride themselves 
on their victory, the Ministers on the 
evidence by which they had justified 
"leir proceedings ; and both parties 
having thus something to ^tify their 
self-love, their mutual irritation was 
lessened, and reconciliation resulted 

*"It is dear l)eyond dispute, from the 
ynprovement of the public mind, and the 
loyalty which the country is now everywhere 
aaplaying, if properly cultivated and turned 
w the best advantage by Ministers, that the 
woyenunent will thereby be enabled to repair 
w the coimtry and to me those evils, of the 
?«gnitnde of which there can be but one 
opinion."-GEOROB IV. to Lord Eldon, Jan. 
», 1821 ; Twiss's Lift o/Eldon, ii. 413. 



from a proceeding which presaged at 
first irreparable auenation. 

92. Parliament met, after being pro- 
rogued in the end of November, on the 
23d January, and Ministers were able 
to congratulate the country with rea- 
son on the improved condition of the 
people, and more contented temper of 
the public mind. In truth, the change 
in both respects was most remarkable ; 
and Ministers, who had anticipated a 
narrow division, if not a defeat, on the 
auestion of the Queen, and their con- 
duct in regard to her, were, to their 
surprise, supported by large majorities 
in both Houses, which on 6th February 
rose to 146 in the Commons. This 
^eat victoiy in a manner terminated 
tiie contest of parties on that painful 
subject. It was now evident tnat the 
long proceedings which had taken place 
on the Queen's trial, and the weighty 
evidence which had come out against 
her, had completely changed the pub- 
lic opinion on the subject, and that 
even the Radicals must look out for 
some fresh subject of complaii^t in 
their attempts to overturn the Gov- 
ernment. 

93. Such a subject would, but for 
the manly and judicious course adopt- 
ed by the Government, have been af- 
forded by the course which foreign 
affairs had taken at this x>eriod. T%e 
revolutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Piedmont, and the ferment in 
Germany,*^had deeply agitated the pub- 
lic mind. " It was nard to say whether 
the hopes these events had awakened 
in one party, or the fears in anoUier, 
were most preponderant. All observed, 
many hoped, some feared, from them. 
The Congresses of Laybach and TYop- 
pau, of which an account has already 
teen given, which had been assembled 
avowedly to consider the course to 
be adopted by the gi'cat Continental 
powers in regard to these portentous 
events, afibrded a fertile field for elo- 

?uent declamation on the part of the 
iberal leaders ; and Lord Grey in the 
Upper House, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh in the Ix)wer, in moving for the 
production of papers relative to these 
events, took occasion to inveigh strong- 
ly against the dangerous attempts^ evi- 
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dently making by the Continental pow- 
erSi to stiile the growth of freedom, 
and overtam constitutional monarchies 
in all the lesser states around them. 
Ministers resisted the motion, but de- 
clared at the same time that the Eng- 
lish Government were no parties to 
these congresses, and that they had 
officially notified to the powers there 
assembled their dissent from the prin- 
ciples and right of interference there 
advanced. It was known that this 
statement was well founded, and Par- 
liament, satisfied with having obtained 
such an aissurance from the Grovern- 
ment, and with the strong declaration 
of English feeling from the Opposition, 
supported Ministers in both Houses by 
large majorities. 

94. Sir James Mackintosh continued 
in this Parliament, as he had done in 
the last, his able and indefatigable 
efforts to obtain a relaxation of the 
monstrous severities and anomalies of 
the English criminal code. His in- 
creasing success, though not unmixed 
with checks, demonstrated that public 
opinion was rapidly changing on this 
important subject, and that the time 
was not far distant when, practicallv 
speaking, the punishment of death 
would not be inflicted in any case ex- 
cept deliberate murder, in which, both 
on the authority of the Divine law and 
every consideration of human justice, 
it never should be abrogated. As 
this blessed change has now (1853) for 
above ten years been practically in 
operation, it is superfluous to enumer- 
ate all the steps by which it was effect- 
ed. Suffice it to say, therefore, that 
it was by the efforts of Sir Samuel 
RomiUy, and after him of Sir James 
Mackintosh, that the necessity of this 
great reform was first impressed on 
the public mind, and by the adoption 
of their principles by Sir Robert Peel 
when he became Home Secretary, that 
it was on a large scale carried into 
effect. The only thing to be regretted 
is, that when the penalty of death was 
so justly taken away for so many of- 
fences, care was not taken at the same 
time to increase the certainty and en- 
large the efficiency of secondary pun- 
ishments ; and that from the long-con- 



tinued neglect by the colonial secre- 
taries of the obvious expedient of 
always mingling, in due proportion, 
the streams of gratuitous government, 
with forced penal emigration, the coun- 
try has in a great measure lost the 
immense advantage it might otherwise 
have derived from the possession of 
such outlets for its surplus population, 
and dangerous crime ; ana that the 
colonies nave been led to regard with 
horror, and strive to avert, a stream 
which, duly regulated, might, and cer- 
tainly would, have been nailed as the 
greatest possible blessing. 

95. Mr Plunkett, on the 28th Feb- 
niary, brought forward a motion re- 
garcung Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and it soon became evident, that 
if the mantle of Romilly had descended 
on Mackintosh, that of Grattan had 
fallen on the shoulders of Plunkett. 
As this subject will be fully discussed 
in a subsequent part of tms History, 
when the passing of Catholic Emanci- 
pation is narrated, it would be super- 
fluous to ^ve the arguments advanced 
on both sides ; but tnere is one speech 
in the Commons, and one in the Lords, 
from which brief extracts must be 
given, frx)m the importance of the sen- 
timents which they conveyed. Mr 
Canning was the most eloquent sup- 
porter, Mr Peel the most determined 
opponent, of the measure. " We are," 
said the former, ''in the enjoyment of 
a peace achieved in a great decree by 
Catholic arms, and cemented oy Ca- 
tholic blood. For three centuries we 
have been erecting mounds, not to as- 
sist or improve, but to thwart nature ; 
we have raised thexa. high above the 
waters, where they have stood for many 
a year frowning proud defiance on all 
who attempted to cross them ; but, in 
the course of ages, even they have been 
nearly broken down, and the narrow 
isthmus now formed between them 
stands between 

'Two kindred seas, ' 

Which, mountitig, viewed eachotherflromafar. 
And longed to meet.' 

Shall we, then,fortifythe moundswhich 
are almost in ruins ? or shall we leave 
them to moulder away by time or acci- 
dent ?— an event which, though distant. 
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must happen, and which, when it does, 
ivill only confer a thankless favour-^ 
or shall we at once cnt away the isth- 
mus that remains, and float on the 
mingling waves the ark of our com- 
mon consti,tution ? " 

96. On the other liand, it was aign- 
od by Mr Peel, in words which surae- 
(luent events have rendered prophetic : 
" I do not concur in the anticipation 
that the emancipation of the Catholics 
would tend to re-establish harmony in 
the State, or smooth down conflicting 
feeliugs. I do not wish to touch pro- 
spectively upon ^e consequences of 
intemperate strug;^es for power. I do 
not wish to use language which may 
b4' construed into a nanh interpreta- 
tion of the acts and objects of men who 
proceed in the career of ambition. But 
I must 8&Y this much, that if Parlia- 
ment admits an equal capacity for the 
possession of power between Protestant 
and Catholic in this respect, they will 
have no means of considering the state 
of the poprulation, of securing that 
equal division of power which is, in 
my opinion, essential to the stabili^ of 
tlie existing form of government. The 
straggle l^tween we Catholic and 
Protestant will be violent, and ti^e 
issue doubtful. If they were to be 
sent forth together as rival candidates, 
ydth. an equal capacity for direct par- 
liamentary representation, so far from 
seeing any prospect of the alleviation 
of pomtsctf political difierences, I can 
only anticipate the remval of animoai- 
tifs now happily extinct, and the con- 
tinuance, in an aggravated form, of 
^ngiy discussions, now happily gliding 
into decay and <Ususe. Ii, in conse- 
quence of this alteration of the con- 
stitution, the duration of Parliament 
should be reduced fix)m seven to three 
yoara, then will the frequent collision 
of Catholic and Protestant fiimish a 
still greater accession of violent matter 
to keep alive domestic dissension in 
every fonn in which it can be arrayed, 
against the internal peace and concord 
01 the empire. These are my honest 
sentunents upon this all - important 
Qnestion, uninfluenced bv any motive 
opt an ardent anxiety for the dura- 
bility of our happy constitution." 



97. This debate is memorable for 
one circumstance — it was the first 
occasion on which a majority was ob- 
tained for Catholic Emancipation. The 
second reading was carried by a mino- 
rity of 11, the numbers being 254 to 
243 ; and this majority was incr^ued, 
on the third reading, to 19, the num- 
bers being 216 to 197. The bill, ac- 
cordingly, went into committee, and 
passed the Commons ; but it wasthrown 
out, on the second reading, by a ma- 
joritv of 39 in the House of Lords, the 
numbers being 159 to 120. On this 
occasion the I)uke of York made a 
memorable declaration of his opinion 
on this subject. * * Educated, " said his 
Royal Highness, ** in the principles of 
the Established Church, 1 am persuad- 
ed that her interests are inseparable 
from those of the constitution. I con- 
sider it as an integral part of the con- 
stitution. The more I hear the sub- 
ject discussed, the more am I confirm- 
ed in the opinion 1 now express. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that I am 
an enemy to toleration. I ^ould wish 
that every sect should have the free 
exercise of its religion, so long as it 
does not affect the security of the es- 
tablished, and as long as its members 
remained loyal subjects. But there is 
a great difference between allowing the 
free exercise of religion and the gra/nU 
ing of political power. My opposition 
to this bill arises from ]|^rincipies which 
1 have embraced ever smce 1 have been 
able 
hope 

my life. " This decisive declaration on 
the part of the heir - apparent of the 
throne, whose early accession seemed 
likely from the health of the reigning 
Sovereign, produced a very great im- 
pression, and carried the popularity of 
his Royal Highness to the hiffhest 
point. He became the object of en- 
thusiastic applause at all the political 
meetings oi persons attachea to the 
Estabmhed Cnurch, at which the sin- 
gular coincidence in number of tho 
thirty-nine peers who threw out the 
bill and the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, never &iled to be 
observed on, and elicit unbounded 
applause. 



to judfle for myself, and which I 
) 1 suiall cherish to the last hour of 
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98. Lord John Russell, about the 
sanie time, brought forward a bill for 
a gradual and ^e system of Parlia- 
mentaiT Reform. It was founded on 
resolutions, that there were great com- 
plaints on the subject of the represen- 
tation of the people in Parliainent ; that 
it was expedient to give such places as 
had greatly increased in wealth and 
popuhition, and at present were un- 
represented, the right of sending mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament ; and that 
it should be referred to a committee to 
consider how this could be done, with- 
out an inconvenient addition to the 
number of the House of Commons ; 
and that all charges of bribery should 
be effectually inquired into, and, if 
proved, such boroughs should be dis- 
franchised. The motion was rejected 
by a majority of 31, the numbers bein^ 
156 to 125 ; but the increasing strength 
of the minority, as well as weight of 
the names of which it was composed, 
indicated l^e change of eeneral opinion 
on the subject, ana might have warned 
the supporters of the existing system 
of the necessity of consenting to a safe 
and prudent reform, if an^mng could 
convince men who are mamly actuated 
by the desire to retain, or the thirst to 
obtain, political power. 

99. The various branches of manu- 
factures, during this year, exhibited a 
marked and gratifying improvement ; 
but in agriculture the prevailing dis- 
tress was not only unabated, but had 
become greater than ever, and, in truth, 
had now risen to such a height that 
it could no longer be passed over in 
silence. On 7th March, Mr Gooch 
brought forward a motion for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire 
into agricultural distress ; and in the 
course of the debate, Mr Curwen ob- 
served : ' ' In the flourishing days of the 
empire, the income of the nation was 
£400,000,000, and the taxation was 
£80, 000, 000 annually. At present the 
income is only £300,000,000, yet the 
taxation is nearly the same. In what 
situation is the farmer ? The average 
of wheat, if properly taken, is not more 
than 62s; a quarter ; the consequence 
of which is, that the farmer loses 3s. by 
every quarter of wheat which he grows. 



On the article of wheat alone, the agri- 
cultural interest has lost £15,000,000, 
and on barley and oats £15,000,000 
more. In addition to this, tiie value 
of fanning stock has been diminished 
by £10,000,000 ; so that in England 
alone there has been a diminution of 
£40,000,000 a-year. The diminution 
on the value of agricultural produce 
in Scotland and Ireland cannot be less 
than £15,000,000 ; so that the total 
loss to the agriculturists of the two 
islands cannot be taken at less than 
£55, 000, 000. This is probably a quar- 
ter of the whole value of their pro- 
ductions ; and as their taxation re- 
mains the same, it has, practically 
speaking, been increased, twenty -six 
per cent also." The truth of these 
statements, how startling soever, was 
so generally known, that Government 
yielded ; and a committee was appoint- 
ed to inouire into the causes of agri- 
cultural oistress, which made a most 
valuable report in the next session of 
Parliament. 

100. Great light was thrown upon 
the causes of tms distress in a debate 
which took place, shortly after, on a 
bUl of little importance, introduced by 
Government, authorising the Bank, if 
they chose, to resume cash payments 
on 1st May 1821, instead of May 1822, 
as had been provided by the bill of 
1819. The reason assigned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for giving 
the Bank this option was, that they 
had, at a very heavy expense to them- 
selves, accumulated a large treasure, 
and that the paper circulation of the 
country had been so much contracted 
that cash payments might be resumed 
with safe^. He stated that, ''in 
June 1819, the issues of the Bank 
amounted to £25,600,000 ; and they 
had been progressively diminished, till 
now they were only £24, 000, 000. The 
country bankers had drawn in their 
notes in a still greater proportion. 
Above four millions had been with- 
drawn from the circulation in less than 
two years— a state of things which 
amply justifies the present proposal to 
give the Bank the option of issuing 
gold coin, if they thought fit, a year 
sooner than by law provided." 
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101. The effects of the contraction 
of the cniTeney, tiius made the subject 
of boast by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, were thus stated by Mr Bar- 
ing in the same debate : '* In looking 
at this question, it is veiy material to 
consider what is the state of the coun- 
try in this the sixth year of peace. 
Petitions are coming in from all quar- 
ters, remonstrating against the state of 
suffering in which so many classes are 
imhappuy involved, and none more 
than the a^cultural class. When 
such is the state of the country in the 
sixth year of peace, and when all the 
idle stories about over-production and 
under-consumption, anaswihMke trc^h, 
have been swept away, it is natural to 
inquire into the state of a countrv 
placed in a situation without a paral- 
lel in any other nation or time. No 
country before ever presented the con- 
tinuance of so extraordinary a spec- 
tacle as that of living under a progres- 
sive increase in the value of money, 
and decrease in the value of the pro- 
ductions of the people. It appears 
clear that, from the operations of the 
altered currency, we have loaded our- 
selves, not only with an immense pub- 
lic debt, but also with an increased 
debt between individtial and indivi- 
dualf the weight of which continues to 
press upon me country, and to the 
continuance of which pressure no end 
can be seen. 

102. "The real difficulty is to meet 
the increased amount of debts of every 
, sort, public and private, produced by 
the late change in the currency. It is 
an observation than which nothing can 
be more true, that an alteration in the 
value of the currency is what nobody, 
not even the wisest, ^nerally perceive. 
They talk of alteration in the price of 
bread and provisions, never reflecting 
that the alteration is not in the value 
of these articles, but in that of the 
currency in which they are paid. To 
talk of the alteration of the value of 
money bein^ three, five, or six per cent, 
ismeretriflmg. What we now are wit- 
nessing is the exact converse of what 
occurred during the war, from the en- 
larged issue of paper, and over the 
whole world from the discovery of the 



mines of Mexico and Peru. The mis- 
fortune is, in reference to agriculture, 
that what is a remunerating price at 
one tune becomes quite the reverse at 
another. Formerly it was thought 
that 56s. a quarter was a remunerat- 
incr price, but that is not the case now. 
What is the reason of that ? It is oc- 
casioned by the altered currency, and 
by the produce of this country com- 
ing into contact with the commodities 
from all parts of the world, at a time 
when the taxes, debts, and changes 
which the fanner has to meet have 
undergone no alteration. His products 
did not bring their former price, while 
his private debts remained at their 
orinnal amount. Besides this, there 
is the great mortgage of the National 
Debt, which sweeps over the whole 
country, and renders it impossible for 
the fanner to live on prices which for- 
merly were considered a fair remune- 
ration. The difficulties of the country, 
then, arise from this, that you have 
brought back your currency to its for- 
mer value, so far as regards your in- 
come; but it remains at its former 
value, so far as regards vour ex- 
penditure." Weigh^, indeed, are 
these remarks, which subsequent 
events have so fully confirmed, and 
which came then frx)m the first mer- 
chant in the world, who afterwards 
conferred honour on, instead of re- 
ceiving it from, the title of Ashbur- 
ton. 

103. The increased weight of debts 
and taxes, coinciding with the dimi- 
nished incomes arising from the con- 
tracted currency, produced its natural 
and usual effect in inducing an addi- 
tional pressure on Government for the 
reduction of taxation. Mr Hume 
brought this subject before the House 
of Commons, and the whole finances of 
the country underwent a more tho- 
rough investigation than they had ever 
previously done. His labours embraced 
chiefly the expenses of the offices con- 
nected with the army, navy, and ord- 
nance departments ; and tnere can be 
no doubt that he rendered good ser- 
vice by exposing many abuses that ex- 
isted in these departments ; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into 
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the subject.* In consequence of the 
universal complaint of agricultural dis- 
tress, Mr Western brought forward a 
bill to repeal the malt duties, which 
was carried, on the first reading, by a 
majority of 24, the numbers being 149 
to 125. It was thrown out, however, 
on the second reading ; and so produc- 
tive is this tax, and so widely is its 
weight diffused over the community, 
that its repeal has never yet been car- 
ried. The majority on the leave to 
bring in the bill, however, was an omin- 
ous circumstance, characteristic of the 
depression of the agricultural interest ; 
and Ministers were so impressed with 
it that they deemed it expedient to 
yield on a subordinate point, and the 
agricultural horse-tax was accordingly 
repealed this session. 



104. The committee on agricaltural 
distress presented their report on 18th 
June, it was a most elaborate and 
valuable document, as it bore testi- 
mony to the fact established before the 
committee, that '* the complamts of 
the petitioners were founded in fad^ 
in so fSEur as they represented that, at 
the present price of com, the returns 
to the owners of occupied land, after 
allowing growers the interest of invest- 
ments, were by no means adequcUe to 
the charges aid (nUgoings; but that 
the committee, after a long and. anx- 
ious inquiry, had not been able to dis- 
cover any means calculated immedi- 
ately to relieve the present distress. "i« 
It is by no means mrprising that it 
was so ; for as their difficmties aU 
arose from the contraction of the cur- 



* The retams obtained by Mr Hume presented the following comparative statement of 
the British army, exclusive of the troops in India, in 1792 and 1821 respectively, viz. : — 



1792. 

Hen. 

Regulars in Great Britain — > i r oin 

Cavalry and Infantry, j * ' ^^>^^^ 

Do. Ireland, 12,000 

Colonies, 17,323 

Artillery, 8,730 

Marines, 4,425 



Total regulars. 
Militia disembodied,. 



53,897 
83,410 
86.807 



1821. 

Regulars in Great Britain— \ 
^valry and Infantry, / 
Do. Ireland, . 
Do. Colonies, 
Artillery, 
Marines, 
Colonial troops— <}ape. 

Do. Ceylon, 

Recruiting Establishment, 



Total regulars, . 

Disembodied militia— England, 
Do. Ireland, .... 
Yeomanry— ^reat Britain, . 
Do. Ireland, .... 
Volunteer inifantiy, 
Great Britain — veterans disem- 1 
bodied, . . . . / 
East India Company's regiment, , 



Total irr^ulars. 
Grand Total, 



Men. 

27,85fr 

20,778 

32,47^ 

7,872 

8,000 

452 

3,G0$ 

497 

101,539 

55,092 
22,472 
36,294 
30,780 
6,934 

10,000 

750 

162,323 
263,867 



^Parl. Papers, No. 868, 1821 ; Pari Deb., v. 1362. 

t " So far as the pressure arises from superabundant harvests, it is beyond the application 
of any legishitive provision: so far as it is the result of the increased value of money, 
it is not one peculiar to the farmer, but extends to many other classes. That result, how- 
ever, is the more severely felt by the tenant, in consequence of its coincidence with an over- 
stocked market. The departure from our ancient standard, in proportion as it was preju- 
dicial to all creditors of money, and persons dependent on a fixed mcome^ was a benefit to 
the active capital of the county ; and the same classes have been oppositely affected by 
a return to that standard. The restoration of it has also embarrassed the landholder, in pro- 
portion as his estate has been encumbered with mortgages, and other fixed i>ayment8 as- 
signed on it during the depreciation of the currency. The only alleviation for this evil is 
to be looked for in such a gradual reduction of the rate of interest as may lighten the bur- 
dens on the landed interest. At present the annual produce of com, we growth of the 
United Kingdom, is, upon an average crop, equal to our present consumption, and that, with 
such an average crop, the present import prices, below which foreign com is by law alto- 
gether excluded, are fully sufficient, mow especially since the change in the currency, to 
secure to the British farmer the complete monopoly of the home market The change in the 
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rency, it was impossible they could be 
removed till that contraction was alle- 
viated, a thin^ which the great majo- 
rity of the Legislature was resolved not 
to do. It is remarkable that at the 
very same time Lord Liverpool demon- 
strated in the House of Lords, that the 
geriural consumption of the country, 
in articles of comfort and luxury, had 
considerably increased in the last year. * 
This fact is important, as affording an 
illustration of the observation already 
made as to the eternal law of nature, 
that the division of labour and im- 
provement of machinery, capable of 
indefinite application to manufactur- 
ing industry, have no tendency to 
cheapen the production of the subsist- 
ence of man, and consequently that 
the first and the last to suffer from a 
contraction of the currency, and en- 
hancement of the value of money, are 
the classes engaged in the cultivation 
of the soiL 

105. This long-continued and most 
severe depression in the price of agri- 
cultural produce, couplea with the re- 
iterated refusals of Parliament to do 
anything for their relief, at len^h 
came to produce important x>olitical 
effects. It spread far and wide among 
the landowners and farmers, who in 
every age had been the firmest sup- 
porters of the throne, the conviction 
that they were not adequately repre- 
sented in Parliament, and that no re- 
value of OUT money is virtually an advance 
Tipon our import prices; and the result of 
e^ery such advance, supposing prices not to 
^dei^o a corresponding rise in other coun- 
tnes, must but expose this country to greater 
? J V °^® grievous fluctuations in price, and 
jne business of the farmer to greater fluctua- 
tion and uncertainty. Protection cannot be 
ojmed&rtherthan monopoly, which the Brit- 
WQ farmer has completely enjoyed for the last 
*wo narvests— the ports having been almost 
?°°»«?tly shut against foreign imports dur- 
ing thirty months."— CoTOTOows' fiepor*. June 
18.1821; Pari. Deb., v. 81, Appenduc. 

Arense of three yeaw ^^.f i«« 
ending Januuy UaOi ***' "^ 



* Beer, barrels, 
Causes, lb., 

SalC. 

8oap,lh, 

Spirits, 

Bngar, 



-^»m. %. 1821, 73. 



5,356,000 
79,810,000 
28,289,000 

1,936,000 
69,474,000 

5,047,000 
22,186,000 

8,117,000 



5,599,000 
88,350,000 
24,511,000 

1,981,000 
73,765,000 

6,575,000 
22,542,000 

3,413,000 



lief from their sufTerings could be an* 
ticipated, until, bv a chuige in the 
composition of the House of Commons, 
their voice was brought to bear more 
directly and powerfuuy upon the mea- 
sures of Government. £ver3rthing wa» 
favourable ; all the world was at peace ; 
trade had revived ; the seasons were 
fine ; importation was prohibited, and 
had ceased. Nevertheless prices were 
so low that it was evident that a few 
more such years would exhaust all 
their capital, and reduce them to beg- 
gary. Keform had become indispen- 
sable, if they would avoid ruin. Now, 
accordingly, for the first time, the de- 
sire for parliamentary reform spread 
from the towns, where it had hltnerto 
prevailed, to the rural districts, and 
gave token of an important change in. 
this respect in the landed interest ; and 
the ablest of the historians of the time 
in the Radical interest has borne tes- 
timony to the fact that, but for tho 
change in the currency, the alteration, 
of the constitution never could have 
taken place.* 

^ " In the beginning of 1822,'* says Kiss 
Martineau, " every branch of manufacturing 
industry was in a nourishing state; but a^- 
culture was depressed, and complaints were- 
uttered at many county meetings, both be- 
fore and after tlie meetiog of Parliament. 
These incessant groanings, wearisome to the 
ears, and truly distressing to t^e hearts, were 
not borne idly to the winds. The complainers 
did not obtain fh>m Parliament the aid which 
they desired, but they largely advanced the 
cavM 0/ parliamentary reform. If tiie agricul- 
tural interest had been in a high state of pros- 
perity ftom 1820 to 1830, the great qjiestUm of 
refomm mPaHiament must have remained much 
longer afloat than it aetwiUp did, from the 
inertness or opi>osition of tlie {Agricultural 
classes, who, as it was, were sufficiently dis- 
contented with Parliament to desire a change- 
Extraordinary as this may appear, when we- 
look only to thepreponderance of the landed 
interest in the House at that time, we shall 
And, on looldng abroad through the country, 
that it was so. Such politicians as Cobbett 
presented themselves among the discontented 
farmers, and preached to them about the 
pressure of the debt, a bad system of tax- 
ation, a habit of extravagant expenditure, 
and of a short method of remedying these 
evils by obtaining a better constitution of 
the House of Commons. It was no small 
section of the agricultural classes that assist- 
ed in canning the question at last; and if 
would be mteresting to know how many of 
that order of reformers obtained their con- 
victions throu^ the distress of these years.'* 
■— Martineau 's Thirty Yean of Peoce, I 267r 
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106. Lord Castlereagh, to whom the 
mutability of the ]K>pulaee was well 
known, had prophesied, at the close of 
the proceedings against the Queen, that 
*' in six months the Ein^ would be the 
most popular man withm his domin- 
ions. This prediction was yerified to 
the letter. The symptoms of return- 
ing popularity were so evident, that 
his Majesty, contrary to his inclination 
and usual habits, was prevailed on by 
his Ministers to appear frequently in 
public, both in the parks and principal 
theatres, on which occasions he was 
received with unbounded applause. 
This favourable appearance induced 
Government to determine on carrying 
into effect the coronation, which had 
been originally fixed for August in the 
preceding year, but had been post- 
poned in consequence of the proceed- 
ings against the Queen, and the dis- 
turbed state of the public mind which 
ensued. Her Majesty, who was not 
aware that her popularity had declined 
as rapidly as tiiat of her royal siwuse 
had increased, was so imprudent as to 
prefer a claim, both to the King and 
the Privy Coimcil, to be crowned at 
the same time as Queen-Consort. The 
Council, however, determined that she 
was not entitled to demand it as a mat- 
ter of lightf and that in the circum- 
stances they were not called on to con- 
cede it as a matter of courtesy ; and 
her demand was in consequence re- 
fused. Upon this the Queen applied 
to the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl-Mar- 
shal of EnglaUd, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for a place in the Ab- 
bey at the coronation ; but as they 
were subject to the King in Council in 
this matter, the petition was of course 
refused, though m the most courteous 
manner. Upon this her Mcgesty de- 
clared her resolution to appear person- 
ally at the coronation, and deliver her 

At that period the author, whose head was 
then more fall of academical studies than 
political speculations, frequently stated it in 
company as a problem in algebra, easy of so- 
lution, " Given the Tonrism of a landed pro- 
prietor, required to find the period of want of 
rents which will reduce him to a Radical re- 
former." He little thought then what mo- 
mentous consequences to his country and tiie 
world were to ensue from the solution of the 
problem. 



protest into the Kind's own hand. 
This determination, being known, di£ 
fused a general apprehension that f 
riot woum ensue on the occasion ; ana 
to such a degree did the panic spread^ 
that places to see the procession, which 
previously had been selling for tent 
guineas, were to be had on the mom* 
ing of the ceremony for half-a-crown, 
and all the troops m London and the 
vicinity were assembled near West- 
minster Abbey to preserve the peace. 

107. The ceremony took place ac- 1 
cordingly, but it soon appeared that | 
the precautions and apprehensions were , 
alike groundless. This coronation was 
memorable, not only for the unparal- i 
leled magnificence of the dresses, de- i 
corations, and arrangements made on 
the occasion, but for this circnmstance 
— it was tiie last where the ^i^ous 
but somewhat grotesque habiliments 
of feudal times appeared, or will ever 
appear, in the realm of Ehi^land. All 
that the pomp of modem times could 
produce, or modem wealth purchase, 
joined to the magnificence of ancient 
costume, were there combined, and with 
the most imposing effect. The proces- 
sion, which movedfrom the place where 
it was marshalled in Westminster Hall 
to the Abbey ; the ceremony of corona- 
tion within the Abbey itself, which had 
seen so many similar pageants from 
the earliest days of English story ; the 
splendid banquet in we Hall, where 
the Champion of England, in full ar- 
mour, rode in, threw down Ms gaunt- 
let to all who challenged the King's 
title, and backed his Eamessed steed 
out of the Hall without turning on his 
Sovereign, were all exhibited with the 
most overpowering magnificence. Sir 
Walter Scott, ^mose mind was so 
fraught with chivalrous images, has 
declared that**a ceremony more august 
and imposing in all its parts, or more 
calculated to make the deepest impres- 
sion both on the eye and the feelings, 
cannot possibly be conceived. The ex- 
pense, so far as it is national or per- 
sonal, goes directly and instantly to 
the encouragement of the British man- 
ufacturer. It operates as a tax on 
wealth, and consideration for the bene- 
fit of poverty and industry — a tax will- 
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ingly paid by one class, and not less 
acceptable to the other, because it adils 
a happy holiday to the monotony of a 
life of labour." 

108. Men -whose names have become 
immortal, walked — some of them, 
alas ! for the last time — in that ma^- 
ficent pageant. There was Welhng- 
ton, who grasped in his hand the baton 
won on the field of Yittoria, who bore 
by his side the sword which struck 
down Napoleon on the plains of Wa- 
terloo, and whose Roman countenance, 
improved but not yet dimmed hy 
years, bespoke the lofty cast of his 
mind ; there Lord Castlereagh, who 
had recently succeeded to the title of 
Londonderry, in the magnificent robes 
of the Garter, with his high plumes, 
fine face, and majestic person, appeared 
a fittii^ representative of the Oi*der of 
Edward III. ; and there was the So- 
vereign, the descendant of the founder 
of the Garter, whose air and counten- 
ance, though almost sinking under the 
weight of munificence and jewels, re- 
vealed bis high descent, and evinced 
the still untarnished blood of the Plan- 
tagenets and Stuarts. Nor was female 
beauty wanting to grace the splendid 
spectacle, for ful the noblest and fiiir- 
est of the nobility of Eneknd, the most 
lovely race in the world, were there, 
and added the lustre of their diamonds, 
and the still brighter lustre of their 
eyes, to the enchantment of the match- 
less scene. 

109. But the first and highest lady 
in the realm was not there ; and the dis- 
appointment she experienced at being 
refused admittance was one cause of her 
death, which soon after ensued. The 
Queen, with that resolution and in- 
domitable spirit which, for good or for 
evil, has ever been the characteristic 
of her race, though refused a ticket, 
resolved to force her way into the Ab- 
bey, and witness, at least, if she was 
not permitted to take part in, the 
leremony. She came to the door, ac- 
cordingly, in an open barouche, drawn 
by six beautiful bays, accompanied by 
Lord and Lady Hood and Lady Anne 
Hamilton, and was loudly cheered by 
tlie populace as she passed along the 
streets. When she approached the 



Abbey, however, some cries of an op- 
posite description were heard ; and 
and when she arrived at the door, she 
was respectfully, but firmly, refused 
admittance by the doorkeeper, who 
had the painful duly imposed on him 
of denving access to his Sovereign. She 
retired from the door, after some alter- 
cation, deeply mortified, amidst cries 
from the people, some cheers, but 
others which proved how mudi general 
opinion had changed in regud to her. 
Such was the chagrin she experienced 
from this event, that, combmed with 
an obstruction of the bowels that soon 
after seized her, mortification ensued, 
which tenuinated fi&tally in little more 
than a fortnight afterwards. The rul- 
ing passion appeared strong in death. 
She ordered that her remains diould 
not be left in England, but carried to 
her native land, and buried beside her 
ancestors, with this inscription, * * Hero 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England." 

110. Before the death of the Queen 
was kno^n, the King had made pre- 
parations for a visit to Ireland, and it 
was not thought proper to interrupt 
them. On Saturday 11th August, his 
Majesty embarked at Holyhead, and 
on the following afternoon landed at 
Howth in the Bay of Dublin, where 
he was received with the loudest ac- 
clamations, and the most heartfelt 
demonstrations of loyalty, by that 
warm-hearted and ea^y-excited peo- 
ple. They escorted him with the most 
tumultuous acclamations to the vice- 
regal lodce, from the steps of which 
he thus addressed them : ** This is one 
of the happiest days of my Hfe. I 
have long wished to visit you. My 
heart has always been Irish : from the 
da^ it first beat, I loved Ireland, and 
this day has shown me that I am be- 
loved by my Irish subjects. Rank, 
station, honours, are nothing ; but to 
feel that I live in the hearts of m^ 
Irish subjects, is to me exalted happi- 
ness." These felicitous expressions 
diffused universal enchantment, and, 
combined with the graceful condescen- 
sion and dignified afiability of man- 
ner which the SovereiKn knew so well 
to exhibit when incuned to do so. 
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Toused the loyalty of the people to a 
perfect enthusiasm. For the week 
that he remained there, his life was a 
continued triumph : reviews, theatres, 
spectacles, and entertainments, suc- 
ceeded one another in brilliant suc- 
cession ; and after a short sojourn at 
Slanes Castle, the seat of the Marquess 
of Conyngham, he returned to Eng- 
land, ana soon after paid a visit to 
Hanover, where he was received in the 
same cordial and splendid manner. 

111. The funeral of the Queen took 
place on the 14th August, at the very 
time when the King was receiving the 
impassioned demonstrations of loyalty 
•on the part of his Irish subjects ; and 
it caused a painful and discreditable 
scene, which led to the dismissal of 
one of the most gallant officers in the 
English army from the service which 
his valour and conduct had so long 
^adorned. It had been directed by her 
Hig'esty that her body, as already 
mentioned, should be taken to Bruns- 
wick to be interred. Anxious to avoid 
4Uiy rioting or painful occurrence in 
conve}'ingthe body from Brandenburg 
House, where she died, to the place 
where it was to be embarked, Harwich 
in Essex, Ministers had directed that 
the hearse which conveyed the bodv, 
with attendants suitable to her rank, 
should proceed by a circuitous route 
throuffh the north suburbs of London 
and the new road to Islington. The 
•direct road to Harwich, however, lay 
through the city^ ; and the people were 
resolved that the procession should go 
that way, that iney might have an 
opportunity of testifying their respect 
to the illustrious deceased. As the 
•orders of the persons intrusted with 
the direction of the procession were to 
go the other way, and they attempted 
to do so, the popoLace formed in a close 
•column twenty deep, across the road 
■at Cumberland Gate, and after a severe 
conflict, both there and at Tottenham 
Court Road, in the course of which 
two men were unfortunately killed by 
ishots from the life-Guards, the pro- 
cession was fairly forced into the line 
which the people desired, and pro- 
ceeded through the city in great pomp, 
■amidst an iTnmpnjyt crowd of specta- 



tors, with the Lord Mayor and civic 
authorities at its head, the bells all 
tolling, and the shops shut, 

112. The procession readied Har- 
wich without further interruption, and 
the unhappy Queen was at length in- 
terred at Brunswick on August 23d. 
But the occurrence in London led to 
a melancholy result in Great Britain. 
Sir Robert Wilson, who had remon- 
strated with the military on occasion 
of this affray, from motives of human- 
ity, and taken an active part in the 
procession, though not in the liot, and 
the police magistrate who had yielded 
to the violence of the populace, and 
changed the direction of the proces- 
sion, were both dismisse4> the first 
from the service, the last from his sit- 
uatian. However much all must regret 
that so gallant and distinguished an 
officer as Sir Robert Wilson should 
have been lost, even for a time, to the 
British army, no right-thinking per- 
son can hesitate as to the propriety of 
this step. Obedience is the first duty 
of the armed force : it acts, but should 
never deliberate. He who tries to 
make soldiers forget their duty to their 
sovereign, or sets the example of doing 
so, fails in his duty to his Eang, but 
still more to his country ; for the cause 
of freedom has been often thrown back, 
but never yet was, in the end, pro- 
moted, by military revolt ; and it was 
not a time to provoke such a catas- 
trophe in Great Britain, when mib'- 
tary revolution had just proved so fatal 
to the cause of liberty not less than of 
order in southern Europe.* 

113. Notwithstanding the favourable 
state of general feeling m the country, 
and the improved concution of the man- 
ufacturing classes, Ministers felt that 
their position was insecure, and that 

^ Sir R Wilson was afterwards restored to 
his rank in the army, and was for some years 
Governor of Gibraltiur. It is due to the mem- 
ory of this distinguished and gallant soldier 
to say, that his mends assert that the words 
which he spoke to the military on this un- 
happy occasion were such as urged them to 
forbearance and temper only towards the 
populace, and by no means calculated to 
shake their allegiance to their Sovereign ; and 
his chivalrous character, notwithstanding his 
party zeal, leads the author to believe that 
this was really the fact 
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it was highly desirahle to obtain some 
farther accession of strength, both in 
the Cabinet and the House of Commons. 
The continned and deep distress of the 
jigricaltaral interest had not only led 
to several close divisions in the preced- 
ing session in the House of Conmions, 
but occasioned several public meetings, 
Tvhere the voice of that class had nme 
itself loudly heard. They had actually 
resigned upon his Majesty's demand 
for a divorce; they had heen all but 
shipwrecked on the Queen's trial ; and 
on occasion of the late riots at her fu- 
neral, the King had let fall some alarm- 
ing expressions as to the way in which 
that delicate affair had been conducted. 
It was deemed indispensable, therefore, 
to look out for support ; and the Gren- 
TiUe party — a sort of flying squadron 
between the Ministeriahsts and libe- 
ralsy'^bat who had hitherto always acted 
with the Whigs — ^presented the fEdrest 
prospect!of an alliance. Proposals were 
made accordingly, and accepted. Lord 
Grenville, the head of the party, was 
disabled by infirmities from takmg an 
active part in public life, and couldnot 
beilnred from nis retreat ; but the Mar- 
quess of Buckingham was made a duke ; 
Mr "Wynne, Pi'esident of the Board of 
Control; and Mr H. "Wynne, Envoy 
to the Swiss Cantons. Ttda coalition 
gained Ministers a few votes in the 
House of Commons ; but it was of more 
importance as indicating, as changes 
in the Cabinet generally do, the com- 
mencement of a change in the system 
of government. The nSmission of even 
XI single "Whig into the Cabinet indicat- 
ed the increasing weight of that party 
in the coimtry, and as they were favour- 
able to the Catholic claims, it was an 
important change. Lord Eldon, ulti- 
mus Romanorum, presaged no good 
from the alliance. " This coalition," 
he said, " will have consequences very 
different from those expected by the 
members of the administration who 
brought it about. I hate coalitions." 
114. A still more important change 
took place at the same time, in the re- 
tirement of Lord Sidmouth from the 
onerons and responsible post of Home 
Secretary. A life of thirty years in 
harness, oppressed with the cares of 



official life, had nearly exhausted the 
physical strength, though they had by 
no means dinmied the mental energy, 
of this conscientious and intrepid states- 
man ; and though no decline in his fa- 
culties was perceptible to those around 
him, he felt that the time had arrived 
when he should withdraw from the 
cares and responsibility of office, and 
dedicate his remaining years to the en- 
joyment of his family, to which he was 
strongly attached, and his duties to his 
Maker. He deemed it a fitting oppor- 
tunity to take such a step, wnen tiie 
internal situation of the country was so 
tranq^uil that the public service could 
sustam no detriment by his withdraw- 
ing from it ; for had it been otherwise, 
he would, at any hazard to his own 
health or life, liave remained at his 
post. * He was succeeded in his ardu- 
ous duties by a much younger man — 
Mr, afterwards Sir Robert Peel— one 
of greater talents, and whose mind was 
more in harmony mth the spirit of the 
age, but not of gi-eater energy and in- 
tegrity, and not of the same intrepid 
self-reliance. Lord Sidmouth's abili- 
ties, though not of the highest order, 
were of the most useful kmd, and his 
administrative talents stood forth pre- 
eminent. His industry was indefati- 
gable, his energy untiring, his intrepi- 
oity, both monl and physical, such as 
nothing could quell. He steered the 
vessel of the State during the anxious 
years which succeeded the close of the 
war, through all the shoals with which 
it was beset, with exemplary vigour 
and undaunted courage ; and it was 
not a little owing to his resolution that 
the crisis was surmounted in 1820, 
which proved fatal to the cause of lib- 
erty and order in so many other states. 
115. This parliamentary coalition 
was attended with still more important 
changes in Ireland, for there it com- 
menced an entire alteration in the sys- 
tem of government, which has con- 
tinued, with little interruption, to the 
present day. As the Protestants, ever 

* ** The tnith is, it was beeauae my ofBcial 
bed had become a bed of roses that I deter- 
mined to withdraw from it When strewn 
with thorns, I would not have left it.**—Sid- 
mouih't Life, iii. 390. 
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since the Revolution, had been the do- 
minant party in that isknd, and the 
Catholics were known to be decidedly 
hostile both to the British goyemment 
itnd alliance, the Viceroy, and aU the 
othcers of state who composed its gov- 
ernment, had hitherto been invari- 
ably stanch Protestants ; and Lord 
Talbot, the present Viceroy, and Mr 
Saurin, the Attorney-General, were of 
that persuasion. But as the Cabinet 
itself was now divided on the subject 
of concession of the Catholic claims, it 
was thought necessary to make a simi- 
lar partition in the Irish administra- 
tion. Accordingly, Marquess Welles- 
ley, a decided supporter of the Catho- 
lics, was made Lord-Lieutenant in room 
of Lord Talbot ;. Mr Saurin, the cham- 
pion of the Orange party, made way for 
Mr Plunkett, the eloquent advocate of 
the Catholic claims in the House of 
Commons ; and Mr Bushe, also a Ca- 
tholic supporter, was made Solicitor- 
General ; while, on the principle of pre- 
serving a balance of parties, Mr Goul- 
burn, a stanch Protestant, was appoint- 
ed Secretary to the government. Great 
expectations were formed of the bene- 
ficial effects of this conciliatory policy, 
which, it was hoped, would continue 
the unanimity of loyal feeling which 
had animated the country during the 
visit of the Sovereign. But these hopes 
were miserably (usappointed : party 
strife was increased instead of being 
diminished by the first step towards 
equality of government, and the next 
year added another to the innumerable 
proofs which the annals of Ireland have 
afforded, that its evils are social, not 
political, and are increased rather than 
diminished by the extension to its 
inhabitants of the privileges of free 
citizens. 

116. Entirely agricultural in their 
habits, pursuits, and desires — solely 
dependent for their subsistence on the 
fruits of the soil, and without manu- 
factures, mines, fisheries, or means of 
livelUiood of any sort, save in Ulster, 
except that derived from its cultivation 
— the possession of land, and the sale of 
its produce, was a matter of life or death 
to the Irish people. The natural im- 
providence of the Celtic race, joined to 



the entire absence of all those limita- 
tions on the principle of increase which 
arise from habits of comfort, the desire 
of rising, or the dread of falling, iu the 
world — and the interested views of tlic 
Catholic priesthood, who encouraged 
marriage, from the profits which britkls 
and chmfceninga brought to themselves 
— had overspread the land with an 
immense and redundant population, 
which had no other means of livelihood 
but the possession and cultivation of 
little bits of land. There were few 
labourers living on paid wages in any 
of the provinces of Ireland : in Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connaught, where 
the Celtic race and Catholic creed pre- 
dominated, scarcely any. Of farmers 
possessed of capital, and employing 
farm-servants, tnere were in the south 
and west none. Emigration had not 
as yet opened its boundless fields, or 
spread out the garden of the Far West 
for the starving multitudes of the 
Emerald Isle. They had no resources 
or means of livelihood, but in the pos- 
session of little pieces of land, for wnich 
they bid against each other with the 
utmost eagerness, and from which they 
excluded the stranger with the most 
jealous care. Six millions of men, 
without either capital or industry, shut 
up within the four comers of a narrow 
though fruitful land, were contending 
with each other for the possession of 
their patches of the earth, like wolves 
enclosed within walls for pieces of car- 
rion, whose hostiUty against each other 
was only interrupted by a common rush 
against any hapless stranjy^er who might 
venture to approach their bounds, and 
threaten to share their scanty meaL 

117. Experience has abundantly prov- 
ed, since that time, what reason, not 
blhided by party, had already discover- 
ed — what were the real remedies for 
such an alarming and disastrous state 
of things, and what alone could have 
given anv lasting relief. These were, 
to frimish the means of emigration, at 
the public expense, to the most desti- 
tute of the peasants of the country, 
and form roads, canals, and harbours, 
to facilitate the sale of the produce of 
such as remained at home. Having 
in this way got quit of the worst ana 
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most dangeroas part of the population, 
and lessened the competition for small 
farms among such as were still there, 
an opening would have been afforded 
for fanners, possessed of capital and 
skill, from Ejigland and Scotland, to 
occupy the laiM of those who had been 
removed to a happier hemisphere ; 
and with them the religion, industrial 
habits, and education of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, might gradual- 
ly, and in the course of generations, 
have been introduced. But, unfortn- 
nately, 3>arty ambition and political 
delusion blinded men to all these ra- 
tional views, which went only to bless 
the country, not to elevate a new party 
to its direction. Faction fEistened up- 
on Ireland as the arena where the 
Ministry might be assailed with effect ; 
Catholic emancipation was cherished 
and incessantly brought forward, as 
the wedge the point of which, already 
inserted, might be made, by a few 
hard strokes, to split the Cabinet in 
pieces ; and while motions on this sub- 
ject, involving the entry of sixty gen- 
tlemen into rarHament, enforced by 
the eloquence of Canning and Plun- 
kett, and resisted by the argument of 
Peel, never failed to attract a full at- 
tendance of members on both sides of 
the House, Mr "Wilmot Horton's pro- 
posals regarding emigration, the only 
real remedy for the evQs of the unhap- 
py country, and involving the fate of 
six millions, were coldly listened to, 
and generally got quit of by the House 
being counted out. 

118. But it was not merely by sins 
of omission that the Legislature, at 
this period, left unhealed the wounds, 
and unrelieved the miseries, of Ireland. 
Their deeds of commission were still 
more disastrous in their effects. The 
contraction of the currency, and con- 
sequent fall of the prices of rural pro- 
duce fifty per cent, fell with crushing 
effect upon a country wholly agricul- 
tural, and a people who had no other 
mode of existence but the sale of that 
produce. This had gone on now for 
nearly three years ; and its effect had 
been, not only to suck the little capital 
which they possessed out of the farm- 

VOL. n. 



ers, but in many instances to produce 
a deep-rooted feeling of animosity be- 
tween them and their landlords, which 
was leading to the most frightful dis- 
orders.* All the agrarian outrages 
which have in every age disgraced Ire- 
land have arisen from one cause — the 
contest for pieces of land, the dread of 
being ejected from them, and jealousy 
of any stranger's interference. It is 
no wonder it is so ; for to them it is a 
question, not of change of possession, 
but of life or death. The ruinous fall 
in the price of agricultural produce of 
all sorts had rendered the payment of 
rents, at least in full, wholly impossi- 
ble, and had led, in consequence, to 
measures of severity having been in 
many instances resorted to. Distrain- 
ings had become frequent ; ejections 
were beginning to be resorted to, and 
the landlords were fain to introduce a 
set of Scotch or English farmers, who 
might succeed in realising those rents 
which they had enjoyed in former days, 
but saw no longer a chance of extract- 
ing firom their Celtic tenantry. 

119. This was immediately met by 
the usual system of resistance on the 
part of the existing occupants of the 
soil ; and on this occasion it assumed 
a more organised and formidable ap- 
pearance uian it had ever previously 
done. Over the whole extent of the 
three disturbed provinces a regular 
system of nocturnal outrage and vio- 
lence was commenced, and carried on 
for a long time with almost entire im- 
punity. Houses were entered in the 
night by bands of ruffians with their 
faces blackened, who carried off arms 
and ammunition, and committed out- 
rages of every description ; the roads 
were beset by armed and mounted 

* " I request your attention to the sugxes- 
tions which I nave submitted for the more 
efFectual restraint of this system of mysteri- 
ous engagements, formed underlie solemnity 
of secret oaths, binding his Miyesty's liege 
subjects to act under authorities not known 
to the law, nor derived from the State, for 
purposes undefined, not disclosed in the first 
process of initiation, nor until the infatuated 
novice has been sworn to the vow of unlimit- 
ed and lawless obedience."— Marquess Wel- 
LESLEY to Mr Secretary Feel, Jan. 29, 1823 ; 
Life of WeUealcy, i:i. SCO. 
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bodies of insurgents, who robbed every 
person they met, and broke into every 
bouse which lay on their way ; and to 
such a length did their audacity reach, 
that they engaged, in bodies of five 
hundred and a tnousand, with the yeo- 
manry and military forces, and not un- 
frequently came on victorious. Even 
when, by concentrating the troops, 
an advantage was obtained in one 
quarter, it was onlv at the expense of 
losses in another ; for the '* Rockites," 
as they were called, dispersed into 
small bodies, and, taldn^ advantage of 
the absence of the mihtary, pursued 
their depredations at a distonce. No 
less than two thousand men assembled 
in the mountains to the north of Ban- 
don, and their detachments commit- 
ted several murders and outi'ages ; and 
five thousand mustered together, many 
of them armed with muskete, near Ma- 
croom, and openly bade defiance to the 
civil and military forces of the country. 
120. These fnghtfiil and alarming 
outrages commanded the early and vi- 
gilant attention of the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant. Not content with sending im- 
mediate succour in men and arms to 
ti^e menaced districts, he prepared and 
laid before Government several me- 
morials on the measures requisite to 
restore order in the country, m which, 
as the first step, a great increase in 
the police establishment of tiie coun- 
try was suggested.* At the same time 
the greatest exertions were made to 
reconcile parties, and efface party dis- 
tinctions at the Castle of Dublin. 
Persons of respectability of all parties 

* One authentic document may couTey an 
idea of the general state of Ireland, with the 
exception of the Protestant province of Uls- 
ter» at this period. "The progress of this 
diabolical system of outrage, during the last 
monlh, has been most alarming; and we re- 
gret to say that we have been obliged, from 
want of adequate force, to remain almost 
I)assive spectators of its daring advances, un- 
til at length many have been obliged to con- 
vert their houses into garrisons, and others 
iiave sought refage in the towns. We cannot 
expect individual to leave their houses and 
families exposed, while tiiey ^ out with 
patrolling parties; and to contmue in such 
duty for any length of time, is beyond their 
physical steength, and inconsistent with 
their other dutiea"— (Memorial of twenty- 
eight Magistrates of County Cork.) AwmuU 
EegUteVt 1823, p. 9. 



shared in the splendid hospitality of 
the Lord -Lieutenant; Orange pro- 
cessions and commemorations were 
discouraged ; the dressing of King 
William's statue in Dublin, a jtarty 
demonstration, was prohibited; ana t 
every effort made to show that Gov- 
ernment was in earnest in its endeav- 
ours to appease religious dissensions, 
and heal me frighl£il discord which 
had so long desolated the country. 
But the transition from a wrong to a 
right system is often more perilous 
than the following out of a wrong one. 
You alienate one party without concili- 
ating the other ; so much more deep is 
recoUection of injury than gratitude 
for benefite in the human breast. Mar- 
quess Wellesley's administration, so 
different from anything they had ever 
experienced, gave the utmost offence 
to the Orange party, hitherto in pos- 
session of mo whole situations of in- 
fluence and power in the country. To 
such a length did the discontent arise, 
that the Lord-Lieutenant was publicly 
insulted at the theatre of Dublin, and 
the riot was of so serious a kind as to 
give rise to a trial at the next assizes. 
121. Dreadful but necessary exam- 
ples were made, in many of the dis- 
turbed districte, of the most depraved 
and hardy of the depredators. So nu- 
merous had been the outrages, that al- 
though the majority of them had been 
perpetrated with impunity, yet great 
numbers of prisoners nad been made — 
prisoners against whom the evidence 
was so clear that their conviction fol- 
lowed of course. In Cork, no less than 
366 persons awaited the special com- 
mission sent down in February to clear 
the jail, of whom thirty-five received 
sentence of death. Several of these 
were left for immediate execution. 
Similar examples were made in lim- 
erick, Tipperary, and Kilkenny, where 
the assizes were uncommonly heavy ; 
and by these dreadful but necessary 
examples the spirit of insubordination 
was, by the sheer force of terror, for 
the time subdued. One curious and 
instructive fact appeared from the evi- 
dence adduced at these melancholy 
trials, and that was, that the princi|)al 
leaders and most daring actors in their 
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horrid system of nocturnal outrage and 
murder, were the persons who had been 
cast down from the rank of substantial 
yeomen, and reduced to a state of des- 
peration by the long-continued depres- 

^ sion in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce.* 

122. But ere long a more dreadful 
evil than even these agrarian outrages 
broke out in this unhappy land ; and 
the south and west of Ireland was 
punished by a calamity the natural 
cjonsequence, in sojne degree, of its sins, 
but aggravated to a most frightful ex- 
tent by a visitation of Providence. The 

. disturbed state of the country during 
the whole of 1822 had caused the cul- 
tivation of potatoes to be very gener- 
ally neglected in the south and west, 
partly from the numbers engax^ed in 
agrarian outrages, partly from the ter- 
ror inspired in tiiose who were more 
peaceably disposed. In addition to 
this, the potato crops in the autumn 
of 1822 failed, to a very great degree, 
over the same districts ; and though 
the grain harvest was not only good, 
but abundant, yet this had no effect in 
alleviating the distresses of the peasan- 
try, because the price of agricultural 
produce was so low, and they had been 
so thoroughly impoverished by its long 
continuance, that they had not the 
means of. purchasing it. Literally 
speaking, they were starving in the 
midst of plenty. The consequence was, 
that in Gonnaught and Munster, in 
the spring of 1823, multitudes of hu- 
man beings were almost destitute of 

' food ; and the nocturnal disturbances 
ceased, not so much from the terrors of 

* ** The authors of the outrages consisted 
of l^ree classes : 1. Many farmers had ad- 
vanced their whole capital in improvements 
upon the land. These men, by the depression 
or farming produce, had been reduced from 
the rank of substantial yeomen to complete 
indigence* and they readily entered into any 
project likely to embroil the country ; and by 
the share of education which they possessed, 
unaccompanied by any religious senlimente, 
became at once the ablest and least restrain- 
ed promoters of mischief. 2. The second con- 
sisted of those who had been engaged in ^e 
' Rebellion of 1798, and their diBciple& 8. The 
third consisted of the formidable mass of 
ienorance and bigotry which was dil3fnsed 
through the whole south of Ireland."— Jin- 
nual HegUter, 1822, pp. 30, SI. 



the law, as from the physical exhaustion 
of those engaged in them. What was 
still worse, the sufferings of the present 
had extinguished the hopes of the fu- 
ture; and the absorption of three- 
fourths of the seed-potatoes, in many 
placeS) in present food, seemed to pre- 
sage a still worse famine in the suc- 
ceeding year. In these melancholy 
and alarming circumstances, the con- 
duct of Government was most praise- 
worthy, and WM a much distinguished 
by active and well-judged benevolence 
as it had previously been by impartial 
administration, and the eneigetic re- 
pression of crime. Five hundred thou- 
sand pounds were placed at the disposal 
of the Irish Government by the English 
Cabinet ; and roads, bridges, harbours, 
and such objects of public utility, were 
set on foot wherever they seemed prac- 
ticable. But this melancholv calamity 
called forth a still more striking proof 
of British kindness and generosity, 
and showed how thoroughly Christian 
charity can obliterate the fiercest divi- 
sions, and bury in oblivion the worst 
delinquencies of this world. England 
forgot the sins of Ireland ; she saw 
only her suffering. Subscriptions were 
opened in every church and chapel 
01 Great Britain ; and no less than 
£350,000 was subscribed in a few 
weeks, and remitted to Dublin, to aid 
the efforts of the local committees, by 
whom £150,000 had been raised for 
the same benevolent purpose. By these 
means the famine was stayed, and the 
famishing multitude was supported, 
till a favourable crop, in the succeed- 
ing year, restored the usual means of 
subsistence.* 

* " The distress for food, arising principal- 
ly from the want of means to purchase it, 
continues to prevail in various districts ; and 
the late accounts firom the south and west 
are of l^e most afflicting character. Colonel 
Fatrickson, whose regiment (the 4Sd) has re- 
cently relieved the 57th in Galway, reports 
the scenes which that town presents to be 
truly distressing. Hundreds of half-famished 
wretches arrive almost daily from a distance 
of fifty miles, many of them so exhausted by 
want of food that the means taken to restore 
them fail of effect from the veakness of the di- 
geative organs^ occaaioned by long fasting.** — 
Sir D. Baird to Sir H. Taylor, 24th June 
1822 ; Memoin of Lord WeUesUv, iu. 348, S44. 

In June 1822 there were in Glare alone 
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128. These awful scenes, in which the 
Tisitations of Providence were mingled 
with the crimes and punishment of 
man — and both were met, and could 
be softened onl^, by the unwearied 
energy of Christian benevolence — ez« 
cited/ as well they might, the anxious 
attention of Grovemment and the Bri- 
tish Parliament. Whatever the re- 
mote causes of so disastrous a state of 
thin^ might be, it was evident tiiat 
nothmg but vigorous measures of re- 
pression could be relied on in the 
mean time. Justice must do its work 
before wisdom commenced its reform. 
Unfortunately only the first was ener- 
getically and promptly done ; the last, 
from political blindness and party ambi- 
tion, was indefinitely postponed. Lord 
Londonderry (Lord Castlereagh) intro- 
duced into the Lower House two bills, 
one for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act until the 1st August fol- 
lowing. This was strongly resisted by 
the Opposition, but agreed to by a 
large majority, the numbers being 195 
to 68. The Insurrection Act, which 
authorised the Lord-Lieutenant, upon 
application of a certain proportion of 
tne magistrates of a district, to declare 
it hj proclamation in a state of insur- 
rection — and in that event gave extra- 
ordinary powers of arrest to the ma- 
gistrates of all persons found out of 
their houses between sunset and sun- 
rise, and subjected the persons seized, 
in certain events, to transportation — 
was next brought forward, and passed 
by a large megority, the numbers being 
59 to 15. Two other bills were also 
passed, the one indemnifying persons 
who had seized gunpowder without 
legal authority since 1st November, 
and the other imposing severe restric- 
tions on the importation of arms and 
ammunition. Tne lawless state of the 
country, and the constant demand of 
the nocturnal robbers for arms, ren- 
dered these measures absolutely neces- 
sary in this as they have been m every 
other disturbed period of Irish history, 
and the powers thus conferred were 

00,639 persons sabsisting on daily charity ; 
in Cork, 122,000 ; in limerick, 20,000, out of 
a population not at that period exceeding 
67,000. — Ann. Beg. 1822, p. 40. 



immediately acted upon by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. A still more efficient 
measure of repression was adopted by 
a great increase of the police, who were 
brought to that state of vigour and 
efficiency which they have ever since 
maintained. 

124. The Catholic claims were in this 
session of Parliament again brought 
forward by Mr Canning, in the form 
of a motion to give them seats in the 
House of Peers, and enforced with all 
the eloquence of which he was so con- 
summate a master.* ^^7 were as 
strongly opposed by Mr Feel, who 
repeated his solemn assurances of in- 
delible hostility to the claims of that 
body. The progressive change in the 
public mina on this question was 
evinced in the increasing majority in 
the Commons, which this year rose to 
12, the numbers being 235 to 223, the 

* On this occasion Mr Canning made a veiy 
happy use of the late imposing ceremony of 
the coronation, the splendour of whidi was 
still fresh in the minds of his auditors. ** Do 
you imagine," said he, " it never occurred to 
the representatives of Europe that, contem- 
platii^ this imposing spectacle, it never oc- 
curred to the ambaasadors of Catholic Aus- 
tria, of Catholic France, or of states more 
bigoted, if any such there be, to the Catholic 
religion, to reflect that the moment tiiis so- 
lenm ceremony was over, the Duke of Nor- 
folk would become deprived of the exerdse 
of his privileges among his feUow-peers— 
stripped of his robes of office, wlUch were to 
be laid aside, and hung up until the distant 
0)6 it a very distant I) day, when the corona- 
tion of a successor to his present and gracious 
sovereign should a^piin call him forth to assist 
at a similar solemnisation ? Thus, after being 
exhibited to tiie peers and people of England, 
to the representatives of princes and nations 
of the world, the Duke of Norfolk, hi^est 
in rank among the peers, the Lord Cliffbrd, 
and others like him, representing a long Ihie 
of illustrious and heroic ancestors, appeared 
as if they had been called forth and ftimished 
for the occasion, like the lustres and banners 
that flamed and glittered in the scene; and 
were to be, like them, thrown by as useless 
and temporary formidities : they midlt, in- 
deed, bend the knee and kiss the hand; they 
might bear the train and rear tiie canopy ; 
they might perform the offices assigned by 
Roman pride to their barbarian forefathers, 
'Purpurea tollant auUea BrUanni: * but with 
the pageantry of the hour their importance 
faded away as their distinction vanished: 
their humiliation returned, and he who head- 
ed the procession to-day could not sit among 
them as their equal to-morrow."— -Cankimo's 
Speech, 80th April 1822 ; Pari Ikb., viL 2S8, 
233. 
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laivest the Catholics had yet obtained 
in Parliament The bill, as was an- 
ticipated, was thrown out, after a keen 
debate, in the House of Lords, by a 
majority of 42, the numbers being 171 
to 129. But as the Cabinet was di- 
Tided npon the subject, and its ablest 
members spoke in &your of the Catho- 
lic claims, and as the House of Com- 
mons, by having the command of the 
public purse, have the real command 
of the country, these divisions were 
justly considered by the Catholic party 
as decisive triumphs in their fiEivour, 
and as presaging, at no distant period, 
their admission into both branches of 
the Legislature. 

125. Another question — ^that of par- 
liamentary reform — made a still more 
important stride in this session of Par- 
liament; and the increasing numerical 
strength of the minority, aa well as 
weight of the names of which it was 
composed, indicated in an unequivocal 
manner the turn which events were ere 
long to take on that vital question. 
Several important petitions had been 
presented on the subject, both from 
Dorouffhs and counties, and Lord John 
Russell was intrusted with the motion. 
He dwelt in a peculiar manner on the 
increasing intelligence, wealth, and 
population of the ^preat towns, once 
obscure villaees, which were unrepre- 
sented, and t£e impossibility of perma- 
nently excluding them from the share 
to which, they were entitled in the le- 
gislature. Hr Canning as decidedly 
opposed him, resting Ids defence of the 
constitution on the admirable way in 
which it had practically worked, and 
the incalculable dancer of substituting 
for a system which bad arisen out of 
the wants, and moulded itself according 
to the wishes of the people, one more 
specious in theory— one which, on that 
very account, would in all probability 
be round on trial to be subject to some 
fatal defect in practice. As the arpi- 
ments on this all-important question 
will be fully given in a future volume, 
they need not be here anticipated ; but 
the peroration of Mr Canniuff's splendid 
reply deserves a place in nistory, as 
prophetic of the mture career both of 
the noble mover and of the country. 



126. *' Our lot is happily cast in 
the temperate zone of freedom — the 
clime best suited to the development 
of the moral aualities of the numan 
race, to the cultivation of their fiEu:ul- 
ties, and to the security as well as im- 
provement of their virtues — a clime 
not exempt, indeed, from variations in 
the elements, but variations which pu- 
rify while they agitate the atmosphere 
wluch we breathe. Let us be sensible 
of the advantages which it ye our hap- 
piness to eigoy. Let us guard wim 
pious care the flame of genuine liberty 
— ^that fire from heaven of which our 
constitution is the holy depository; 
and let us not, for the chance of ren- 
dering it more intense and more bril- 
liant, impair its purity or hazard its 
extinction. That the noble lord will 
carry his motion this evening, I have 
no fear ; but with the talents which he 
has alraidy shown himself to possess, 
and with, I hope, a long and brilliant 
parliamentary career Mfore him, he 
will no doubt renew his eflforts here- 
after. Although I presume not to ex- 
pect that he will give any weight to 
observations or warnings of mine, yet 
on this, probably the last opportunity 
1 shall have of raising my voice on 
the question of parliamentary reform,* 
while I conjure the House to pause be- 
fore it consents to adopt the proposi- 
tion of the noble lord, I cannot nelp 
adjuring the noble lord Idmself to pause 
before ne again presses it upon tiie 
country. I^ however, he shall perse- 
vere, aaid if his perseverance shall be 
successful, and if the results of that 
perseverance shall be such as I cannot 
nelp anticipating, his be the triumiQi 
to nave precipitated these results, oe 
mine the consolation that, to the ut- 
most and the latest of my power, I 
have opposed them." The motion was 
thrown out by a majority of 105 only 
— the numbers being 269 to 164. f 

* Mr Canning at thig period enected to 
proceed immediately to India, as uovemor- 
General— « prospect which was only changed 
by his being soon after appointed Foreign 
Secretary. 

t Lord John Russell on this occasion brought 
forward a very cmrions and important state- 
ment in regard to the newspapers published 
in the three kingdoms in 1782, 1790, snd 1821, 
which clearly indicated the necessity of a con- 
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127. Sir James Mackintosh continued 
his benevolent and important efforts 
tiiis year for the reformation of our cri- 
minal law, and contrasted with sreat 
effect the state of our code, whicn re- 
cognised twohundred andtwentv-three 
capital offences, with that of France, 
wnich contained only six. In this 
country, the convictions in the first 
five years after 1811 were five times 
greater in proportion to the population 
than in France ; in the second nve years 
they were ten times greater. " This 
increase," he added, ** though in part 
it might be ascribed to the distress 
under which the country had groaned, 
and continued to groan, was also in 
part caused by the character of our pe- 
nal code." The motion to take the 
subject into serious consideration next 
session was carried by a majority of 117 
to 101. There can be no doubt that 
this was a step in the right direction, 
and paved the way for those important 
changes in the criminal law of Eng- 
land which Mr Peel soon after intro- 
duced. But the result has shown tiiat 
it was a mistake to ascribe the superior 
rapidity in the increase of crime in 
Great Britain, as compared to France, 
to the severity of our penal laws ; for 
the same disproportion has continued 
in a still ereater degree since the pun- 
ishment 0? death was taken away, prac- 
tically speaking, from all offences ex- 
cept deliberate murder. The truth is, 
that, like the disturbed state of Ire- 
land, the increase of crime arose mainly 
from the general distress which had 
jnrevailed, with veiy few exceptions, 
since the peace ; and the errors on this 
subject afford only another illustration 
of the truth which so many passages 
of contemporary history illustrate, that 
the great causes determining the com- 
fort, conduct, and tranquillity of the 

cession to the great towns, where their prin- 
cipal readers were to be found. It was as 
follows : — 

1782. ITW. iim. 

England, ... 60 00 135 

Scotland, ... 8 27 31 

Ireland, ... 8 27 06 

London—Daily, 9 14 16 

„ Twice a-week, 7 8 

„ Weekly, . 11 32 

British Islands, .006 

— i^nn. Beg.y 1822, p. 69. 



* AvEBAGK Price ot Wheat per Quarter 
IK EACH Year, from 1818 to 1S22. 

■. 
. . 54 
. . 43 



working classes are to be found in those 
which, directly or indirectly, affect the 
wages of labour. 

128. But these material distresses 
had increased, and were increasing, 
with a rapidily which outstripped all 
calculation, and had now reached a 
height which compelled investigation, 
and threatened to Dear down all oppo- 
sition. The great fall in the price of 
the whole articles of agricultural pro- 
duce, which had ffone on without in- 
termission from uie monetary bUl of 
1819, and had now reached 50 per cent 
on every product of rural labour, had, 
at length, spread to every other species - 
of manufacture. All, aharing in the 
influence of the same cause, exhibited 
the same effect. The long continuance 
of the depression, and its nniversal ap- 
plication to all articles of commerce, 
excluded the idea of its being owing to 
any glut in the market, or any excess 
in trading in particular lines of busi- 
ness, and famished a valuable commen- 
tary on the predictions of Mr Ricardo 
ana Mr Peel, that the change of prices 
could not by possibility exceed 3 per 
cent.* This subject accordingly en- 
gaged the repeated and anxious consi- 
deration of both Houses of Parliament ; 
it was made the topic of repeated and 
luminous debates of the very highest 
interest and importance, and it forced 
at length a change of the utmost mo- 
ment in our monetary system, which for 
the next three years entireljr changed 
our social condition, and induced an- 
other set of dangers, the very reverse 
of those under which the nation for 
the three preceding years had ^been 
labouring. 

129. This important debate was. 
opened by Mr Brougham on the 8tli 
February, who in a powerful speech 
demonstrated the extreme distress of 
the agricultural class, in connection 
¥dth tne heavy load of poor-rates and 
local taxes wiui which they were ex- 
clusively burdened. The motion he 
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made for the consideration of the bur- 
dens peculiarly affecting agriculture 
was negatived by a msgority of 212 to 
108 ; but this was brought about only 
by Lord Londondeny, on the part of 
the Government, engaging to intro- 
duce some measures for the relief of 
that interest. On the 15th of the same 
monthhislordship redeemed his pledge, 
by introducing the measures of reuef 
proposed by Government, which were, 
the repeal of the annual malt • tax, 
which produced £1,000,000 a -year, 
and the advance of £4,000,000 in Ex- 
chequer bills to. the landed proprietors 
on security of their crops, imtil the 
markets improved. In the course of 
his speech on this subject Lord Lon- 
donderry remarked, and satisfactorily 
preyed, that no diminution of taxation 
to any practicable amount could afford 
any adequate relief to the agricultural 
classes ; and it was no wonder it was so, 
for the utmost extent of any such re- 
lief, supposing it conceded, could not 
have amounted to more Ihan six or 
seven millions yearly, whereas their 
difficulties arose from a depression in 
the value of their produce, which could 
not be estimated at less than sixty or 
seventy millions. 

180. Lord Londonderry's plan was 
laid before Parliament, mth the report 
of the committee on agricultural dis- 
tress, which had been agreed to early 
in the session without opposition, and 
was replete with valuable information 
and suggestions.* The leading reso- 
Intions proposed were, that whenever 
the average price of wheat shall be 
under 60s. a quarter, Grovemment shall 
1^ anthorised to issue £1,000,000 on 
Exchequer bills to the landed proprie- 
tors on the security of their crops; 

* The committee reported that the prices 
01 wheat for six weeks precediDg Ist April 
1822, the date of their report, had been— 

March 16, . 

_ »> 2, . 

I'eb. 23, . . . 
, Highest priqe in 1822, . ^ , 

And that the quantity sold, both of wheat 
«y<i oats, between 1st November and Ist 
aarch, has, under these prices, very consider* 
awy exceeded any quantity sold in the pre- 
JMmg twenty years. That it is impossible 
•0 carry protection farther than monopoly. 



8. D. 
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46 10 

46 11 

47 7 
60 7 



that importation of foreign com should 
be permitted whenever the price of 
wheat shall be at and above 70s. a 
quarter ; rye, pease, or beans, 466. ; bar- 
ley, 35s. ; and oats, 258. : that a slid- 
ing -scale should be fixed, that for 
wheat being under 80s. a quarter, 12s. ; 
above 80s. but under S5a., Ss. ; and 
above 85s., only Is. Greatiy lower 
duties were proposed for colonial grain, 
with the wise design of promoting the 
cultivation and securmg the fidehty of 
their d^ndencies. They were as fol- 
lows : For colonial grain — wheat at 
and above 59s., rye, &c., d9s., barley 
30s., and oats 20s.; subject to certain 
moderate rates of duty. Mr Huskis- 
son and Mr Ricardo proposed other 
resolutions, which were, nowever, nega- 
tived ; and Lord Londonderry's reso- 
lutions, with the exception of the first, 
regarding the Exchequer bills, which 
was withdrawn, were agreed to by large 
majorities in both Houses, and passed 
into law. 

131. The great debate of the session, 
however, came on on 11th June, when 
Mr Western moved for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the 
efiect of the Act 59 Geo. III., c. 14 
(the Bank Cash • Payments BUI), on 
the agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom. The 
motion was negatived, after a lonede- 
bate, by a majority of 194 to 30. This 
debate was remarkable for one cir- 
cumstance — Lord Londonderry spoke 
against the motion, with the whole 
Ministers, and Mr Brougham in sup- 
port of it. It led, as aU motions on 
the same subject have since done, to 
no practical result, as the House of 
Commons has constantly refused to 
entertain any change in the monetaiy 

and this monopoly ihe British grower hoipoa- 
sessed for more than three tfeare, which is ever 
since February 1819, with the exception of 
the ill-timed and unnecessary importation of 
somewhat more than 700,000 quaixers of oats,' 
which took place during the summer of 1820. 
It must be considered faxtlier, that this pro- 
tection, in consequence of the increased value, 
of our currency, and the present state of the 
com market, combined with the prosjoect of 
an early harvest, may in all probability' re- 
main tminterrupted for a very considerable 
time to come. "--Common*' Report on AgrtcuU 
tu/re, 1st April 1822; Annual Register^ 1822, 
pp. 488, 441. 
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policy adopted in 1819 ; but it is well 
worthy of remembrance, for it elicited 
two speeches, one from Mr Huskisson 
in support of that system, and one from 
Mr Attwood against it, both of which 
are models of ueax and forcible reason- 
ing, and which contain all that ever 
has or ever can be said on that all-im- 
portant subject. 

132. Mr Huskisson argued— "The 
ehanffe of prices which has undoubted- 
ly talen place is only in a very slight 
degree to be ascribed to the resumption 
of cash payments. To that measure we 
were in duty bound, as well as policy, 
for all contracts had been made under 
it Even if it had been advisable not 
to revert to a sound currency, the ir- 
revocable step has been taken, and the 
widest mischief would ensue from any 
attempt to undo what has been done. 
It is said, on the otiier side, that it 
would be for the benefit of all classes 
that the value of money should be 
gradually diminished, and that of all 
other articles raised. What is this but 
the system of Law the projector, of 
Lowndes, and of many others ? But it 
is one to which, it is to be hoped, this 
country will never lend its sanction. 
It is, in truth, the doctrine of debtors ; 
and still more of those who, already 
being debtors, are desirous of becom- 
ing so in a still greater degree. 

133. " The foundation of the plan 
on the other side is, that the standard 
of value in every country should be 
that which is the staple article of the 
food of its inhabitants ; and therefore 
wheat is fixed upon, as it is the staple 
article of the food of our people. At 
that rate, potatoes should be the stan- 
dard in Ireland, rice in India, maize in 
Italy. To what endless confusion in 
the intercourse of nations would this 
lead ! Who ever heard of a potato 
standard ? It does not, in the slightest 
degree, obviate the objection, that you 
propose to make the currency, not of 
wheat, but of gold, as measured by that 
standard. How can a given weight of 
gold, of a certain fineness, and a cer- 
tain denomination, which in this coun- 
try is now the common measure of all 
commodities, be itself liable to be varied 
in weight, fineness, or denomination, 



according to the exchangeable value of 
any other commodity, without taking 
from gold the quality of bein^ money, 
and transferrins it to that other com- 
modity ? All that you do is, in fact, 
to make wheat the currency, and gold 
its representative, as paper now is of 
gold. But to say that one commodity 
shaXL be the currency, and another its 



standard, betrays a confusion of ideas, 
and is, in fact, little short of a contra- 
diction in terms. 

134. ''Again, it is said we ought to 
measure the pressure of taxation by 
the price of com ; and we are reminded 
that, as in 1813 whea£ was at 108s. 7d., 
and the taxes £74,674,000, 13,733,000 
quarters of wheat were sufficient for 
tneir payment ; while in the present 
year, tne price being 45s. , nearly double 
that amount of quarters are necessary to 

giy the reduced taxes of £54,000,000. 
ut observe to what this system of 
measuring the weight of taxes by the 
price of wneat, or any other article save 
gold itself, would lead. The year 1817 
was a prosperous year, for the taxes 
were reduced to £55,836,000, and wheat 
having risen to 94s. 9d., it follows that 
11,786,000 quarters were sufficient for 
the ][)ayment of its taxes. Was this 
actually the case ? If distress, border- 
ing upon famine — ^if miseTy, bursting 
fonh m insurrection, and all the other 
symptoms of wretchedness, discontent, 
and difficulty, are to be taken as symp- 
toms of pressure upon the people, then 
is the year 1817 a year which no good 
man would ever wish to see the like 
again. On the other hand, the years 
1815 and 1821, being the ^ears of the 
severest pressure of taxation, accord- 
ing to this new mode of measuring its 
amount, are among the years when the 
labouring parts of the community hare 
had least reason to complain of their 
situation. 

135. " The proposition now boldly 
made is for a depreciation of the stan- 
dard of the currency. How strange 
must be the condition of this country, 
if it can onljr prosper by a violation 
of national &ith, and a subversion of 
private property ; by a measure repro- 
bated by all statesmen and all histo- 
rians; the wretched and antiquated 
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resource of barbaroos iffnorance and ar- 
bitrary power, and onfy known among 
civilisea commnnities as the last mark 
of a nation's weakness and degrada- 
tion ! Would not such a measure be 
a deathblow to all public credit, and 
to all confidence in private dealings 
between men ? If you once, in an age 
of intelligence and enlightenment, con- 
sent, under the pressure of temporary 
difficulty, to lower the standard, it 
will become a precedent which will 
immediately be resorted to on every 
future emergency or temporary pres- 
sure, the more readily as credit, and 
every other more valuable resource, on 
which the countnr has hitherto relied, 
will be at an end. If the House en- 
tertain such a proposition by vote, the 
country will be in alarm and confiision 
from one end of it to another. All 
pecuniary ti-ansactions will be at an 
end; all debtors called on for imme- 
diate payment; all holders of paper 
will instantly insist for coin ; all nold- 
eis of gold and silver be converted into 
hoarders ! Neither the Bank, nor the 
London bankers, nor the country bank- 
ers, could survive the shock ! What a 
scene of strife, insolvency, stagnation 
of business, individual misery, and 
general disorder, would ensue i All 
this would precede the passine of the 
proposed bill ; what would it be after 
it had become a law ?" 

136. *<The faU of prices," said Mr 
Attwood in reply, " has not been con- 
fined to any one article, nor has it been 
of passing natm'e, asaU are whidi arise 
from over-production or a glut in the 
market. It has been uniform and pro- 
gressive since the Monetary Act of 1S19 
was passed, embracing allconamodities, 
extending over aU periods. Who ever 
heard of a fall in prices, arising from 
over-production, enduring for three 
years ? It is invariably terminated in 
six or eight months, by the production 
being lessened. In the present in- 
stance all the leading articles of com- 
merce have undergone a similar re- 
duction, and in all it has continued 
without abatement, during that long 
period. Wheat, which in the year 
1818 was 848., is now selling at 47s., 
showing a reduction of 37s., or 45 per 



cent. Iron, in 1818, was £13 the ton ; 
it is now £8, being a fall of 40 iter 
cent. Cotton, in 1818, was Is. the 
pound ; it is now 6d., beins a fall of 
60 per cent Wool, which in 1818 
was selling at 2s. Id., now sells for 
Is. Id., being a reduction of 50 per 
cent. These are the great articles of 
commerce, and the average of the fall 
upon them is 45 per cent, being exactly 
the reduction on the price of ^rain. 
This is reconmiended to the considera- 
tion of those who tell us of over-pro- 
duction and an excessive cultivation 
of corn-land. Mr Tooke has compiled 
a table exhibiting the £sJl between 
Mav 1818 and Mav 1822, and the fall 
is the same in all tne articles, with the 
exception of indigo. The fall, there- 
fore, is not peculiar to agriculture ; it 
is universal, and has embraced every 
article of industiy, every branch of 
commerce. How trade or production 
could by possibility be earned on with 
a profit while a fall of such magni- 
tude was going forward, it is for the 
supporters of the opposite system to 
explain. 

187. " This &11 of prices must have 
been produced by one of two causes : 
either the quantity of all commodities 
has increased, or the quantity of. all 
money has diminished. One of these 
must of necessity have occurred, for 
the proportion is altered. Are we to 
believe that great changes have sud- 
denly taken place in the productive 
powers of nature, or the resources of 
art, so as to account for this sudden 
and universal fSall of prices ? 1 s it likely 
that production in all branches of in- 
dustiy, agricultural and manufactur- 
ing, would go on for three years con- 
stantly increasing in the face of a 
constantly diminishing price ? The 
thing is evidently out of the question. 
It is the quantity of money that must 
have been reduced. That this has 
really been the case is sufficientlv 
proved by authentic documents, which 
show distinctly where the deficiency is 
to be found. 

138. ** The circulation of the coun- 
try rests entirely upon that of the 
Bank of England ; and its notes in cir- 
culation, immediately preceding the 
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Act of 1816, and ths fkU ol 
were, at oa averaza, from twei 
to thirty millioiiB. l^t was th( 
in circulation for the last h^ 
and first of 1818. If we take 
culation in Qie middle of each 
which Hr Harman states is tl 
mode of striking the avenige 
appear that the diminntion of 
cnlatiDn has b«en nearlv a 



the correncf i 



telj p 



and accompaDying the great n 
in tha rate of pricaa. It was al 
a forced and sjstematic coni 
It did not take place in coni 
of the fall of prices ; it prec 
It worked silently but nnc 
through every branch of induj 
it had redaced them all to 1 
miserahly low level. It was m 
ed br means of any lessened 
I<>r bank-notes ; on ths cant 
took place in the midst of a Co 
incieasiDg demand for then 
popoiation was rapidly augi 
^neral peace preTaile<i and t 
ing commerce and trunsaction 
were daUy rendering mom n 
an enlargement of the circnla 
dium by which they were to 
ried on. The reqoiaitious mai 
Bank by the mercantile coi 
were leas at the time of its 
circnlation, in the last half 
than they had been at any sul 
period when the circnlation '. 

■ AMODRT in ClBOULlTlOH 0* AL 

AugtutlS. 1817. ... £ 

November 19, 

FebiDBIT 1S18, 

Mey 

Februeirllift' 



BO fearfully contracted. The Bank is | 
I now tmder greater advances to mer- 
r chants with a circulation of only ; 

£23,000,000 than it was when its cir- 
. cnlation was £30,000,000. The redac- 
tion in the circulation, therefore, has 
; taken place io consequence of no de- 
1 cline in the demands of the mercantile 
' community, but solely and entirety 
' from the forced but yet r^jolar and 
persevering measures of the Bank di- 
'. rectors to reduce its circulation, £rst 
; in preparation for, and next in conse- 
quence 0^ the Cash Paymenta BUI of 

■ 1816. 

139. "The reduction of prices has 

I been ina much greater proportion than 

the contraction of the coirency. The 

bank-notes have been diminished by 

. about a fourth, but prices of every 

I article have fallen a naif. This is a 

very important tact, for it indicates 

. how powerfully— much more so than 

; could have been expected — a rednc- 

■ tion in the amount of the currency 
I affects pricefi, and through tliem the 

resources of all the producing classes 
. in the community. The same is ob- 
i servable in regard to grain, or meat, 
' or any other article in nniveraal and | 

daily use : a failure of the crop to tlic 
. extent of a fourth or fifth doubles. 
I prices, and often more. It is not dif- 
' ncult to discover the cause of this ana- 
t maly. The bank-notes do work &r 
, beyond their amonnt in valne : they 
; conduct and turn over the whole tnuu- 
L actions of the countiy. The payment 

of taxes and dividends, and all the in- 
) numerable transactions between man 
) and man, are done by their means. A 
' diminutioDof theirnmnber, bylessen- 
j ing credit and the means of purchase 
) or speculation over the whole commn- 
( nity, affects prices for more extensively 
, than the nominal amount of this dimi- 
) nution, for it affects the power of 

> bnying among all the persons through 
I whose hands the notes pass in their 
) circnlation through the community. 

HO. "Inaddition to this, there are 

> a great many payments which do not 
I &IL with a dimmution on the circnlat- 
I ing medium of the community. Ttm 
) great and burdensome charges of the 
) nation remain the fame, however mneh 
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the currency may be contracted and 
prices fall. The taxes, the interest 
of mortgages and bonds, lointures to 
widows, provisions to children, poor- 
rates, life insurances, and tiie like, 
undergo no diminution. Nay, there 
are several articles of consumption, as 
salt, tea, malt, sugar, and some others 
of equal importance, in which the tax 
bears so great a proportion to the price 
of the article, that its price cannot fiedl 
in any ^rceptible decree from a dimi- 
nution in the demand. These heavy 
iixed burdens, and extensive articles 
of consumption, require the same 
amount of bank-notes for their dis- 
chaise or payment under a reduced as 
anii£t a plentiful circulation. Thus 
the whole effects of the reduction in 
the circulating medium are run into, 
and act upon, the sale of those articles 
of commerce in which a reduction of 
price is practicable ; and as they are 
not half the entire expenditure of the 
nation, the effect upon them is pro- 
portionally greater. It is like a man 
with a fixed income, say £1000 a-year, 
who is burdened with fixed payments 
to the extent of £600, being deprived 
of one-half of the remainder, or £200. 
Though that reduction is only oi a fifth 
of his entire income, it will draw after 
it a reduction of that part of his ex- 
penditure over which he has a control 
to the extent of a half; and if he does 
not draw in to that amount, he will 
very soon become bankrupt. 

141. '' The repayment of the Bank 
advances by Government has been the 
measure on which this reduction in the 
quantity of money, and the consequent 
increase in its value, was founded. 
Since 1817, no less than £15,000,000 
has been repaid to the Bank by Gov- 
ernment. When the Bank got these 
repayments, they did not re-issue them 
again, as they had been accustomed to 
do in former days, but they retained 
them in their coffers, and thereby with- 
drew them from circulation. These 
proceedings have produced a re^^^ular 
progressive reduction of prices, irre- 
spective altogether of any excess in 
tne production. If the Bank were to 
advance again this £15,000,000, or 
any considerable x>&rt of it, to Govern- 



ment, and were enabled to do so by 
the necessary alteration in the Act of 
1819, the effect would be an imme- 
diate return to the scale of prices which 
existed in 1818 and during the war. 

142. '* Such is the evil under which 
we are now labouring, and which wUl 
suffer no abatement so long as the 
causes which produced it continue in 
operation. We have been occupied 
with changes in our pecuniary system, 
and it is precisely since they were com- 
menced that our difficulties have been 
experienced. To enhance the valne of 
monev, to raise the price of gold« we 
have lowered that of all other commo- 
dities, while at the same time we have 
left the great payments of the nation 
raised from the sale of these commodi- 
ties ! Strange, indeed, would it be if 
such a system was not to have pro- 
duced the general and long-continued 
distress wmch we see around us. The 
reduction effected in the amount of 
money in circulation has been nearly 
one-half of that employed in sup- 
porting agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing industry. Hence these 
classes are unable to obtain much 
more than half the return they ob- 
tained for their industry before the 
alteration took place, and yet all their 
great money engagements remain the 
same ! Tins is the origin of that state 
of things which in its result leaves the 
landowner without rent, the merchant 
without profit, the labourer without 
employment or wages, which revolu- 
tionises property, and disorganises all 
the different relations and interests of 
society." 

143. Dr Arnold said that Sir Robert 
Peel "would yield to pressure on 
everything e»^^ ^ cu9Te9t<^." It is 
not surprising it was so ; for determi- 
nation to adhere on that one point 
necessarily drew after it concession on 
every other. The distress produced 
by the general fall of all prices 50 per 
cent had become such among the pro- 
ducing classes, that no combination of 
tlie leaders of the opposite parties, and 
no efforts on the part of Ministers, 
were able any longer to avert its effects. 
It was in the loud and fierce demand 
for a reduction of taxation that th» 
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public voice, in the House of Com- 
mons, first made itself heard in an 
immistakable manner. Seyeral omi- 
noQS divisions, ^reaemna total defeat 
in the event of any ror&er resistance 
to the demands of the conntiy in this 
jKirticalar, took place in the early pe- 
riod of the session. A motion by Mr 
Calcraft, for the progressive diminu- 
tion of the salt-tax, uy taking off a 
third in each of the next three years, 
was only thrown out by a majority of 
four, the numbers beins 169 to 165. 
This near approach to a defeat was the 
more remarkable, that Lord London- 
deny and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer luid loudly declared that this 
tax was essential to the maintenance 
of the Sinking Fund, and that its re- 
peal would be the signal for the en- 
tire abandonment of that fund. This 
doubtful conflict was soon followed by 
decided defeats. On the very next day, 
on a motion made by Sir John Os- 
borne for a reduction of two of the 
junior lords of the Admiralty, Minis- 
ters were left in a minority of 54, the 
numbers being 182 to 128. This was 
soon after followed by another defeat, 
on the motion of Lord Normanby for 
the reduction of one of the two joint 
Postmasters-general, which was only 
thrown out by a migority of 25, the 
numbers being 184 to 159. The same 
motion, put in a different form, was, in 
a subsequent period of the session, car- 
ried against Ministers by a migority 
of 15, the numbers being 216 to 201. 

144. These disasters were sufficient 
to convince Ministers that, however 
ignorant they might be of the real 
source of their difficulties, and how- 
ever tenacious they certainly were of 
the Monetary Bill of 1819, the dis- 
tresses of tiie country had become such 
that relief, in some form or another, 
was indispensable ; and that, if they 
would not ffive it in the form of mea- 
sures calcubted to raise the remunera- 
tion of industry, they nmst give it in 
the form of a reduction of its burdens. 
The effect of the shake they had re- 
ceived soon appeared in the financial 
measures which, in a subsequent pe- 
riod of the session, they brought for- 
ward. Although, in February, Lord 



Londonderry had declared that the re- 
tention of the salt-tax was indispen- 
sable to the upholding of the Sinking 
Fund to the level of £5,000,000, 
which the House had solemnly pledged 
itself in 1819, to maintain inviolate, 
he was yet compelled to brin^ forward, 
on 24tn May, a motion for its reduc- 
tion from 15s. a bushel to 28., which 
occasioned a loss to the revenue of 
£1,800,000 a-year. This was followed 
by a reduction of the war-tax on lea- 
ther, which occasioned a further loss 
of £600,000 a-year. The tonnace- 
duty and Irish hearth-tax were also 
abandoned, which produced between 
them £400,000 yearly. These great 
reductions, together with the annual 
malt-tax, which broudit in £1,500,000 
a-year, and which Government had 
announced their intention of abandon- 
ing at an early period of the session, 
amounted to £8,500,000 a-year, being 
half a million more than uie amount 
of the new taxes, imposed in 1819, to 
keepuptheSinking Fund to £5,000, 000 
yearly. There can be no doubt that 
the taxes thus removed were judiciously 
selected, as they were those which 
bore most heavily on the labouring 
classes of the community ; and stiU 
less that their distress had become such 
as to render a considerable reduction 
of the taxes pressing on them indis- 
pensable ; for, measured in quarters of 
wheat, their true standard, the poor- 
rates of England, were now twice as 
heavy as they had been in 1812. * But 
the necessity of removing these taxes, 
and thereby abandoninethe very foun- 
dation of- the Sinking Fund, afforded 
the most decisive evidence both how 
widespread the distress had become, 
and how entire a revolution it bad al- 
ready induced in the financial system 
and policy of the country. 

145. Tfne budget was brought for- 
ward on 1st July, and its leamng fea- 

* POOB-RATES PAID IN MONET AND QUABTEBS 

OF Wheat. 

Tmt. QaaH«n oTWhrat 

1811. . £e,66«,105 1,440,445 

1S14» . 5,418,84« 1,702,255 

1821, 0,050,249 8,657,7(» 

1822, . 6,858,708 S,940;440 

—Hughes, vi. 405. Alison's Burop9, chap. 
xcTi., Appendix. 
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tare was the reduction of the Sinking 
Fund from £13,000,000 to £7,500,000, 
by appropriating £5,500,000 to the 
current service of the year. This sig- 
nal and calamitous departure from the 
form even of our former policy, in this 
vital particular, was sought to be justi- 
fied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on various grounds ; but it was evident 
that it was imposed upon him by sheer 
necessity, and was a direct abandon- 
ment of the solemn resolution to main- 
tain a real surplus of £5,000,000 over 
the expenditure, which Parliament had 
unanimously adopted only- three years 
before ; for, as the nommal Sinking 
Fund was reduced to half its former 
amount, it was plain that the real re- 
demption of deSt was virtually aban- 
doned, llie expenditure of the pre- 
sent year, however, as the great re- 
duction of taxation made in the course 
of it had not taken effect, was nearly 
£5,000,000 below the income, leaving 
that sum applicable to the diminu- 
tion of debt — a striking and melancho- 
ly proof of what the resources of the 
country really were at this period, 
had the ruinous contraction of the 
currency not imposed upon the present 
and all future governments the neces- 
sity of remitting the indirect taxes, by 
wmch alone the Sinking Fund could 
be maintained. It is not surprising it 
was so. A hundred millions a-year is 
not cut off from the remuneration of 
productive labour, in a country the 
source from which its entire wealth 
must be drawn, without producing 



lasting effects upon its financial situa- 
tion and ultimate destiny.* 

146. Two measures, the one of the 
most unquestionable, the other of very 
doubtful wisdom, were brought for- 
ward durine this session of Paruament, 
and carried into effect. The first of 
these was the reduction of the navy 
5 per cents to 4 per cent. About 
£156,000,000 stood in this species of 
stock ; consequently, any reduction in 
the interest payable on it was a very 
great relief to the national finances. 
The condition proposed to the holders 
was, that for every £100 of their ex- 
isting stock they should be inscribed 
for £105 in a new stock bearing 4 per 
cent interest. Those who signified 
their dissent before 1st March 1823 
were to be paid off. So high were the 
Funds, however, that those who took 
advantage of this were only 1373, and 
the stock they held amounted to 
£2,605,978— not a fiftieth part of the 
entire stock ; so that the measure was 
canied into execution with the most 
complete success. The entire savins 
to the nation, including that effected 
by a similar saving on the Irish 5 per 
cents, was no less than £1,230,000 a- 
year — a very great sum, and which af- 
fords the clearest proof of the justice 
of the observations made in a former 
work,:|: as to the impolicy of the sys- 
tem which Mr Pitt so long pursued, of 
borrowing the greater part of the pub- 
lic debt m the 3 inst^ul of the 5 per 
cents ; for if the whole debt had been 
borrowed in the latter form, the reduc* 



* Ikcohb and Expenditure of the Yeab 1822. 



Income— Net. 



Customs, 
Excise, . 
Stamps, . 
Taxes, . 
Post-office, . 
Lesser Payments, 

Total Taxes, . 
Loans,t . 



Grand Total, 



£12,928,420 
28,976.344 
6,880,494 
7,617,648 
2,049,826 
1,461,841 

£69,798,668 
11,872,156 

£71,670,724 



Ezpenditorft 

Charges of Collection, 

Interest on Funded Debt, 

Interest on Unfunded do.. 

Naval and Military Pensions, 

Civil List and Expenses, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Navy Pensioners, 

Ordnance, 

Miscellaneous, 

Lesser Payments, 

Surplus applicable to Debt, 



£6,688,091 
29,490,897 
1,480,696 
1,400,000 
1,067,000 
7,698,978 
4,916,642 

246,000 
1,007,821 
2,105,797 

629,961 
4,916,629 

£60,102,741 



Grand Total, . 
-•Parliamentary Paper in AnwUrOl Register, 1828, pp. 216-217. 

t The loMU went to diachuge Exchequer billi 

t Vide EiOory of Europe, chap. zll. § 62. The diiference of the interest paid in the ^ 
and the 6 per cents seldom exceeded a quarter per cent.— /bid., chap. xli. % 64, note. 
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tion effected in the auntial interest this 
year would not have been £1,200,000, 
bat above £6,000,000 sterling. 

147. The next great financial mea- 
-sure of the session, upon which a more 
-doubtful meed of praise must be be- 
stowed, was that, as it was commonly 
called, for the equalisation of the Dead 
Weight, This was a measure by which 
the burden of the naval and military 
pensions, most justly bestowed upon 
•our gallant defenders during the late 
war, was equalised for more than a 
.generation to come, by being spread, 
•at an equal amount, over the present 
-and the future. This burden amounted 
to nearly £5,000,000 a-year ; and al- 
though, as the annuitants expired, its 
amount would diminish, and at the end 
of forty or fifty years would be a mere 
trifle, yet that prospect proved but a 
poor resource to the present necessities 
of a needy Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In these circumstances, when the difii- 
culties of Government to make head 
against present exigencies were so 
.great, the expedient was thought of, 
of granting a fixed annuity, for forty- 
five years certain, to parliamentary 
commissioners, who, in consideration 
of that, were to undertake the burden 
>of the varying eicisting annuities. The 
effect of this, of course, was to dimi- 
nish in a great degree the burden in 
the outset, and proportionally augment 
it in the end. 

148. Government in the first in- 
stance received £4,900,000 from the 
commissioners, and paid out only 
£2,800,000, thereby effecting a pre- 
sent saving of £2,100,000. J3ut this 
was gained by authorising the com- 
missioners to sell as much of the fixed 
sum of £2,800,000 a-year, which was 
directed to be paid to them out of the 
Consolidated Fund, as might be neces- 
sary to enable them to meet the excess 
of present payments over the income 
received ; aud of course it had the ef- 
fect of rendering the dead weight as 
much heavier than it otherwise would 
have been at the close of the period, 
as it had been lightened at its com- 
mencement. This project received the 
sanction of both branches of the Legis- 
lature, as did a supplementary measure 



throwing the burden of superannuated 
allowances on the holders of offices un- 
der Government, by stopping off their 
salaries a sum adequate to insuring for 
its amount, which effected a saving of 
£370, 000 a-year. These two measures 
effected a reduction of present expenses 
to the amount of nearly £2,500,000 
a-year, but, like the reduction of the 5 
per cents, by increasing the burden of 
the nation in future times ; for the 
fii*8t, at this moment, is adding above 
£1,500,000 to the annual charges of 
the nation above what it otherwise 
would have been; and tiie last had 
added seven millions, by tiie 5 per cent 
bonus given to the holders of stock, 
to the amount of the national debt. 

149. Amid so many measures which 
attracted general attention, and had 
become in£spensable, from the neces> 
sitous state of the public exchequer, 
one of the greatest importance was 
quietly introduced into the Legisla- 
ture. Ministers had not the manhness 
to confess they had been wrong in the 
course they luid adopted in regard to 
the bill compelling cash payments in 
1819, or perhaps they were aware tiiat 
the influence of the moneyed interest in 
the House of Commons was too strong 
to render it possible for them openly 
and avowedly to recede from that sys- 
tem. But they did so almost secretly, 
perhaps unconsciously, in the most ^• 
fective way. Lord Londonderry alone 
had the sagacity .to perceive, and the 
courage to avow, the real nature of the 
measure introduced, and the evils it 
was intended to obviate. '*He did 
not treat it," said Sir James Graham, 
a statesman subsequently weU known, 
*' as a question of fluctuation of prices, 
of want of means of consumption, or 
of superabundant harvest. The noble 
marquess (Londonderry) said plainly 
and directiy, 'This is a question of 
currency : the cwrrency of the country 
is too c&nJtraded for its loants, and our 
bimness is to apply a remedy.* " 

150. The remedy applied was most 
effectual, and entirely successful, so far 
as the evils meant to be remedied were 
concerned. By the Act of 1819 it had 
been provided that the issuing of small 
notes by the Bank of England or coun- 
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try baukfi should cease on Ist May 1823, 
:and it was the necessity of providing 
■against this contingency whicu was one 
great cause of the contraction of the 
currency. On 2d July, however, Lord 
Londonderry introduced a biU permit- 
ting the issue of £1 notes to continue 
for ten years longer, and declared the 
£1 notes of the Bank of England a le- 
gal tender everywhere except at the 
Bank of England. This, coupled with 
the grant of £4,000,000 Exchequer 
bills, which Government were author- 
ised to issue in aid of the agricultural 
interest, had a surprising enect in re- 
storing confidence and raising prices ; 
and by doing so, it repealed, so long 
as it continued in operation, the most 
injurious parts of the Act of 1819. It 
wlU appear in a subsequent chapter 
how vast was the effect of this measure, 
what a flood of temporary prosperity 
it spread over the coantry, and in what 
a dismal catastrophe, from the neces- 
sity still retained of paying all the 
notes at the Bank itself in gold, it ul- 
timately terminated. Yetsoi^orant 
were the Legislature of the effects of 
this vital measure, and so little atten- 
tion did it excite, that the second 
reading of it was carried in a house of 
forty-seven members only in the Com- 
mons; and while so many hundred 
pages of Hansard are occupied with 
debates on reduction of expenditure 
and similar topics, which at the ut- 
most could only save the nation a few 
himdred thousands a - year, this mea- 
sure, which restored at least eighty 
millions a -year to the remuneration 
of industry in the country, does not in 
all occupy two pages, and can only be 
discovered by the most careful examin- 
ation in our parliamentary proceed- 
ings. 

151. Six very important acts were 
passed this session of Parliament at 
the instance of Mr "Wallace, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, for remov- 
ing the shackles which fettered the 
trade and navigation of the country, 
and improving their facilities. These 
acts opened a new era in our commer- 
cial legislation — the era of unrestricted 
competition and free trade in shipping. 
As such they are highly deserving of 



attention ; but their provisions will 
come with more propriety to be con- 
sidered in a subse<][uent chapter, when 
taken in connection with the Recip- 
rocity Ststem in maritime affairs, 
then introduced by Mr Huskisson. At 
present, it is sufficient to observe the 
date of the commencement of the new 
system being the same with that of so 
many other changes in our social sys- 
tem and commercial policy, and when 
the system of cheapening of articles of 
all sorts had rendered a general reduc- 
tion of all the charges, entering how 
remotely soever into their composition, 
a matter of absolute necessity. 

152. Parliament rose on the 6th Au- 
gust, and the King proceeded Portly 
after on a visit to Edinburgh, which 
he had never yet seen. He embarked 
with a splendid court at Greenwich on 
board the Royal George yacht on the 
10th August, and arrived in Leith 
Roads in the afternoon of the 15th. 
No sovereign had landed there since 
Queen Mary arrived nearly three hun- 
dred years before. The preparations 
for his Majesty's reception, under the 
direction of Sir Walter Scott, were of 
the most ma^ificent description, and 
the loyal spirit of the inhabitants of 
Scotland rendered it interesting in the 
highest degree. The heartburnings 
and divisions of recent times were for- 
gotten ; the Queen's trial was no more 
thought of ; the Radicals were silent. 
The ancient and inextinguishable loy- 
alty of the Scotch broke forth with 
unexampled ardour ; the devoted at- 
tachment they had shown to the Stu- 
arts appeared, but it was now trans- 
ferred to the reigning family. Tho 
clans from all parts of the Highlands 
appeared in their picturesque and vari- 
ed costumes, with their chieftains at 
their head ; the eagle's feather, their 
well-known badge, was seen surmount- 
ing many plumes ; two hundred thou- 
sand strangers from aU parts of the 
country crowded the streets of Edin- 
burgh, and for a brief period gave it 
the appearance of a splendid metro- 
polis. "^ 

153. The entry of the Sovereign into 
the ancient city of his ancestors was 
extremely striking. The heights of 
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the Calton Hill, and the cliffs of Salis- 
bury Crags, which overhang the city, 
were linea with cannon, and ornament* 
ed with standards ; and from these bat- 
teries, as well as the guns of the Cas- 
tle, and the ships in the roads, and 
Leith Fort, a royal salute was fired as 
the monarch touched the shore. The 
procession passed through an innumer- 
able crowd of spectators, who loudly 
and enthusiastically cheered, up Leim 
"Walk, and by York Place, St Andrew 
Square, and Waterloo Place, to Holy- 
rood House, where a levee and draw- 
ing-room were held a few days after. 
On the ni^ht following, the city was 
illumiuateo, and the guns of the Cas- 
tle, firing at ten at night, realised the 
sublimity without the terrors of actual 
warfare. At a ma|piificent banquet 
given to the Sovereign by the Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh in the Parliament 
House, at which uie Lord Provost act- 
ed as chairman, and Sir Walter Scott 
as vice-chairman, the former was made 
a baronet, with that grace of manner 
and felicity of expression for which 
the King was so justly celebrated. A 
review on Portobello Sands exhibited 
the gratifying spectacle of 8000 yeo- 
manry cavalry, collected from all the 
southern counties of Scotland, march- 
ing in procession before their Sove- 
reign. Finally, the King, who during 
his residence in Scotland had been 
magnificently entertained at Dalkeith 
Palace, the seat of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, embarked on the 27th at Hope- 
toun House, the beautiful residence of 
the Earls of Hopetoun, where he con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on 
Henry Raebum, tiie celebrated Scot- 
tish artist, and arrived in safety in the 
Thames on the 30th, charmed with 
the reception he had met with, and 
having left on all an indelible impres- 
sion of the mingled difipity and ^p^ace 
of his manners, and feucily of his ex- 
pressions. 

154. His return was accelerated by 
a tragical event, which deprived Eng- 
land of one of her greatest statesmen, 
and the mtelligence of which arrived 
amidst these scenes of festivity and 
rejoicing. Lord Londonderry, upon 
whose shoulders, since the retirement 



of Lord Sidmouth, the principal weight 
of government, as well as the entire 
labour of the lead in the House of 
Commons, had fallen, had suffered 
severely from the fatigues of the pre- 
ceding session, and shortly after ex- 
hibited symptoms of mental aberra- 
tion. He was visited in consequence 
by his physician, Dr Bankhead, at his 
mansion at North Cray in Kent, by 
whom he was cupped. Some relief 
was experienced m)m this, bat he con- 
tinued in bed, and the mental disorder 
was unabated. It was no wonder it 
was so : Bomilly and Whitbread had, 
in like manner, fallen victims to simi- 
lar pressure on the brain, arising from 
political effort. On the morning of 
the 12th August, Dr Bankhecd, who 
slept in the house, beine summoned 
to attend his lordship in his dressing- 
room, entered just in time to save him 
from falling. He said, "Bankhead, 
let me fall on your arms — 'tis all over,** 
and instantly expired. He had cut 
his throat with a penknife. The cor- 
oner's inquest brought in a verdict of 
insanity. His remains were interred 
on the 20th in Westminster Abbey, 
between the graves of Pitt and Fox. 
The most decisive testimony to his 
merits was borne by some savage mis- 
creants, who raised a hoirid shout as 
the body was. borne from the hearse to 
its last resting-place in the venerable 
pile ; a shout which, to the disgrace 
of English literature, has since l)een 
re-echoed by some whose talents might 
have led them to a more generous ap- 
preciation of a political antagonist, and 
their sex to a milder view of the most 
fearful of human infirmities.* 

* <'0h, Castlereagh 1 thou art a patriot now ; 
Cato died for hu country, so didst thou : 
He perished rather than see Rome endayed. 
Thou cutt'st tiiy throat that Britain might 

be saved. 
So he has cut his throat at last! He— Who? 
The man who cut his country's long ago." 
— BTRoy'B Works, zviL 246. 

" The news of Lord Londonderry's death 
stnick the despots of Europe aghast upon 
their thrones— news which was hailed with 
clasped hands and glistening eyes by aliens 
in many a provincial town of England, and 
with imprudent shouts by condaves of pa- 
triots abroad. There are some now, vbo 
in mature years cannot remember without 
emotion what they saw and heard that day. 
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155. Chateaubriand has said, that 
while all other contemporary reputa- 
tions are declining, that of Mr ritt is 
hourly on the increase. The same is 
equally true of Lord Londonderry ; the 
same ever has, and ever wiU be, true 
of the first and greatest of the human 
race. Their &me with posterity is 
founded on the yery circumstances 
which, with the minority of their con- 
temporaries, constituted their unpopn- 
larify; they are reyered, because they 
had wisdom to discern the ruinous ten- 
dency of the passions with which tiiey 
were surrounded, and courage to resist 
them. The reputation of the dema- 
gogue is brilliant, but fleeting, like tiie 
meteor which shoots athwart the troub- 
led sky of a wintry night ; that of the 
undaunted statesman, at first obscured, 
but in the end lasting like the fixed 
stars, which, when the douds roll away, 
shine for oyer the same in tiie highest 
firmament. Intrepidity in the rulers 
of men is the surest passport to immor- 
tality, for it is the quahty which most 
fascinates the minds of men. All ad- 
mire, because few can imitate it. 

" Jufltum et tenacem propositi yiruni 
Non civiim^ ardor prava Jabentium, 
Non vultus instantia tyranni 
M ente auatit soUda neque Auster, 
Daz inqiUetl tnrbldiu Hadnae, 
Nee fiUminantis magna maniu Jovis: 
81 finctiis illabatur orbia, 
Impavidum feiient roiiue." 

156. Neyer was there a human being 
to whom these noble lines were more 
applicable than to Lord Londonderry. 
His whole life was a continual struggle 
with the majority in his own or foreign 
lands ; he combated to subdue and to 
bless them. He be^^ his career by 
strenuous efforts to effect the Irish 

They could not know how the calamity of 
one man— « man amiable, winning, and gene- 
rons in the walk of daOy life—couM penMrate 
the reoesseA of a world but as a ray of hope 
m the midst of thickest darkness. This man 
was the screw by which England had riveted 
the chabis of nations. The screw was drawn, 
and the immovable despotism might now be 
orerthrown. There was abandant reason for 
the r^oicing which spread throagh the world 
on the death of Lord Londonderry, and the 
shont which rang through the Abbey when 
his coffin was taken from the hearse was na- 
tural enough, though neither decent nor hu- 
nutne."—MitM JIabtinkav, i. 887, 288. 
VOL. II, 



Union, and rescue his natiye country 
from the incapable legislature by which 
its energies had so long been repressed. 
His mature strength was exerted in a 
long and desperate conflict with the 
despotism of reyolutionary France, 
which his firmness, as much as the arm 
of Wellington, broujght to a triumphant 
issue ; his latter £ys in a ceaseless 
conflict with the reyolutionary spirit 
in his own country, and an anxious 
effort to uphold the dignity of Great 
Britain, and the independence of lesser 
states abroad. The uncompromising 
antagonist of Badicalism at nome, he 
was at the same time the resolute op- 
ponent of despotism abroad. If Poland 
retained, after the oyerthrow of Napo- 
leon, any remnant of nationality, it was 
owing to his perseyering and almost 
unaiaed efforts; and at the yery time 
when the savage wretches who raised a 
shout at his funeral were rejoicing in 
his death, he had been preparing to 
assert at Verona, as he had done to the 
Con^presses of Laybach and Troppau, 
t^e mdependent action of Great jBri- 
tain, ana her non -accordance in the 
policy of the Continental soyereigns 
against the efforts of human freedom. 
157. His policy in domestic affairs 
was marked by the same far-seeing 
wisdom, the same intrepid resistance 
to the blindness of present clamour. 
He made the most strenuous efforts to 
uphold the Sinking Fund, that noble 
monument of Mr Pitt's patriotic fore- 
sight : had those efforts oeen success- 
fm, the whole national debt would 
haye been paid off by the year 1845^ 
and the nation /or ever haye oeen freed 
from the payment of thirty millions 
a -year for its interest* He resisted 
with a firm hand, and at the expense 
of present popularity with the multi- 
tude, tiie enorts of faction during the 
seyen trying years which followed th& 
close of the war, and bequeathed liie 
constitution, after a season of peculiar 
danger, unshaken to his successors. 
The intrepid friend of freedom, he was 
on that yery account the resolute oppo- 

* Vide History of Europe, chap. xlt. sect. 
84, where this is demonstrated, and the cal« 
ctdaUon given. 

O 
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nent of democracy, the insidious ene- 
my which, under the guise of a friend, 
has in every a^ blairted its progress 
and destroyed its substance. Discern- 
ing the principal cause of the distress 
wmch had occasioned these convul- 
sions, his last act was one that be- 
queathed to his country a currencv 
adeq uate to its necessities, and which 
he alone of his Cabinet had the honesty 
to admit was a departure from former 
error. Ele|;ant and courteous in his 
manners, with a noble figure and finely- 
chiselled countenance, ne was beloved 
in his family circle and by all his 
Mends, not less than respected by the 
wide circle of sovereigns and statesmen 
with whom he had so worthily upheld 
the honour and the dignity of England. 
158. Three years only had ehipsed 
since the great monetary change of 
1819 had been carried into effect, and 
already it had become evident that that 
was the turning-point of English his- 
tory, and that an entire alteration 
would ere long be induced in its ex- 
ternal and internal policy. Changes 
great, decisive, and irremediable, had 
already occurred, or were in progress. 
The cutting off of a hundred miUions 
a- year from the remuneration of in- 
dustry, agricultural and manufactur- 
ing while the public and private debts 
remained the same, had changed the 
whole relations of society, altered all 
the views of men. Reduction in ex- 
penditure, when so great a chasm had 
been effected in income, was the uni- 
versal cry. In 1819, the House of Com- 
mons had solemnly resolved that the 
Sinking Fund should under no circum- 
stances be reduced below £5,000,000 
a-year, and laid on £3,000,000 of in- 
direct taxes to bring it up. to that 
amount ; but already the system was 
abandoned, taxes to the amount of 
£3,500,000 had been repealed in a 
single year, and the doctrine openly 
promulgated by Government, which 
has since been so constantly acted up- 
on, that the nation should instantly 
receive the full benefit of a surplus 
income in a reduction of taxation, in- 
stead of a maintenance of the Sinking 
Fund. The fierce demand for a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, which made itself 



heard in an unmistakable manner even 
in the unreformed House of Commons, 
had rendered it indispensable to reduce 
the land and sea forces of the State to 
a degree inconsistent with the security 
of ite vast colonial dependencies, and 
the maintenance of ite position as an 
independent power. 

159. Changes still more important 
in their ultimate effecte were already 
teking place in the social position and 
balance of parties in the State. The 
distress in Ireland — ^a purely agricul- 
tural state, upon which the fall of 50 
per cent in ite produce fell with un- 
mitigated severity — ^had become such 
that a change in the system of govern- 
ment in that countrv had become in- 
dispensable ; and the altered system of 
Lord Wellesley presaged, at no distant 
period, the admission of the Roman 
Catholics into the Legislature, and the 
attempt to form a harmonious legisla- 
ture out of the united Celt and Saxon 
— ^the conscientious servant of Rome, 
and the sturdy friend of Flx)testant 
England. The widespread and deep 
distress of the manumcturing classes, 
and the inability of the Legislature to 
afford them any relief, ^had rendered 
loud and threatening the demand for 
reform in those great hives of industry, 
while the still greater and more irreme- 
diable sufferings of the agriculturists 
had shaken the class hitherto the most 
firmly attached to existing institutions, 
anddiffused a very gener^ opinion that 
things could not be worse than they 
were, and that no alleviation of the 
evils under which the country laboured 
could be hoped for till the represente- 
tion of the people was put on a different 
footing. Lastly, the ^neral necessity 
of cheapening everythmg, to meet the 
reduced price of produce, had extended 
itself to freighte, and several acte had 
already passed the Legislature which 
foreshadowed the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, and the abandonment of 
the system under which England had 
won the sceptre of the seas, and a co- 
lonial empire which encircled the earth. 
The dawn of the whole future of Eng- 
land is to be found in these three years. 

160. The Mar<j^uess of Londonderry 
was the last minister in Great Britain 
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of the rulers wl^o really governed the 
State; that is, of men who took counsel 
only of their own ideas, and imprinted 
them on the internal and external po- 
licy of their countay. Thenceforward 
statesmen were guided on both sides of 
the Channel, not by what they deemed 
right, but what they found practicable ; 
the ruling power was found elsewhere 
than either in the cabinet or the le- 
gislature. Querulous and despondins 
men, among whom Chateaubriand 
stands foremost, perceivinff this, and 
comparing the past with &e present, 
concluded that this was because the 
period of greatness had passed, because 
the age of giants had been succeeded 
by that of pigmies ; and tiiat men were 
not directed, because no one able to 
lead them appeared. But this was a 
mistake: it was not that the age of 
great men had ceased, but the age of 
great causes had succeeded. Public 
opinion had become irresistible — ^the 
press ruled alike the cabinet and the 
legislature on important questions ; 
where the people were strongly roused, 
their voice had become omnipotent ; 
on all it gradually but incessantly act- 
ed, and in the «nd modified the opin- 
ions of government. 

161. The Vox PopuZi is not always, 
flt the moment, the Vox Dei : it is so 
only when the period of action has 
passed, and that of reflection has arisen 
—when the storms of passion are 
hushed, and the whisperings of intfir- 
€st no longer heard. When the still 
small voice of experience speaks in 
persuasive tones to future generations 
of men, it will be discovered, whether 
the apparent government of the many 
is more beneficial in its effects than the 
real government of a few; but this 
mnch is certain, that it is their appa- 
rent government onhr. Men seek in 
vam to escape from tiie first of human 
necessities— the necessity of being gov- 
erned—by establishing democratic in- 
stitutions. They do not change the 
direction of the many by the few : by 
the establishment of these they only 
change the few who direct. The di- 
archy of intellect and eloquence comes 
instead of that of property and influ- 
ence ; happy if it is in reality more 



wise in its measures and far-seeing in 
its policy than that which it has sup- 
planted. But it is itself directed by 
the leaders of thought : the real rulers 
of men appear in those who direct gen- 
eral opinion ; and the responsibility of 
the philosopher or the orator becomes 
overwhelming when he shares with it 
that of the statesman and the sovereign. 
162. No doubt can remain, upon 
considering the events in the memo- 
rable years 1819 and 1820 in Europe, 
that they were the result of a concerted 
plan among the revolutionists in Spain, 
France, ItOy, Germany, and England ; 
and that the general overthrow of gov- 
ernments, wmch occurred in 1848, nad 
been prepared, and was expected, in 
1820. Tne slightest attention to dates 
proves this in the most decisive man- 
ner. The insurrection of Riego at 
Cadiz broke out on 1st January 1820 
— that at Corunna on 24th February 
in the same year — the King was con- 
strained to accept the Constitution on 
7th March ; Eotzebue was murdered 
in Germany on 21st March ; the revo- 
lution of Naples took place on 7th 
March ; that of Piedmont on 7th June ; 
the Duke de Bern was assassinated on 
13th March ; imeutes in Paris, which 
so nearly overturned the Government, 
broke out on 7th June, the military 
conspiracy on 19th August; the as- 
sassination of the English Cabinet was 
fixed for 19th February by the Cato 
Street conspirators ; the insurrection 
at Glasgow took place on 3d April. So 
many movements of a revolutionary 
character, occurring so near each other 
in point of time, in so many difl'erent 
countries, demonstrates either a sim- 
ultaneous agency of difl'erent bodies 
acting under one common central au- 
thority, or a common sense of the 
advent of a period in an especial man- 
ner favourable to the designs which 
they all had in contemplation. And 
when it is recollected that the Cham- 
bers of France had, by the operation 
of the coups dUtaJt of 5th September 
1816 and March 1819, been so thor- 
oughly rendered democratical that the 
demronement of the King and estab- 
lishment of a republic, by vote of the 
legislature, was with confidence anti- 
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clpated when the next fifth had been 
elected for the Chamber of Deputies, 
and that distress in Great Britain had 
become so general, by the operation 
of the monetary law of 1819, that in- 
snirectionary movements were in {>re- 
paration in all the great manufacturing 
towns, and had actually broken out 
in several, — ^it must be confessed, that 
a more favourable time for such a gen- 
eral outbreak could hardly have been 
selected. 

163. And yet, although these revo- 
lutionary movements were obviously 
made in pursuance of a common de- 
sign, and for a common purpose, yet 
the agents in them, and tne parties in 
each state to which their execution 
was intrusted, were widely different. 
In Great Britain, they were entirely 
conducted by the very lowest classes 
of society ; and although they met with 
apoloffists and defenders more fre- 
c[uently than might have been expected 
in the House of Commons, and from a 
portion of the press, vet no person of 
I'espectability or good education was 
acUially implicated in the treasonable 
proceedings. The whole resi)ectable 
and influential classes were ranged on 
the other side. But the case was widelv 
different on the Continent The French 



revolutionists embrace4 a large part of 
the talent, and by far the greater part 
of the education, of the country ; and 
it was their concurrence, as the event 
afterwards proved, which rendered 
any insurrectionary movement in that 
country so extremely formidable. In 
Spain and Portugal the principal mer- 
chants in the seaport towns, tne most 
renowned generals, and almost the 
whole officers in the army, were en- 
gaged on the revolutionary side, and 
their adhesion to its enemies in the last 
struggle left the throne without a de- 
fence. In Italy, the ardent and gen- 
erous youth, and almost all the highly 
educated classes, were deeply imbued 
with Liberal id^ and williiig to run 
any hazard to secure their establish- 
ment; and nearly the whole of the 
young men educated at the Grerman 
universities had embraced the same 
sentiments, and longed for the period 
when the Fatherland was to take its 
place as the first and greatest of repre- 
sentative governments. Such is the 
difference Detween the action of the 
revolutionary principle upon a consti- 
tutional and a despotic monarchy, and 
such the security which the long enjoy- 
ment of freedom affords for l^e conti- 
nuance of that blessing to future times. 



CHAPTER XL 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, FROM THE ACCESSION OF TILL^LB 
IN 1819 TO THE CONGRESS OF VERONA IN 1822. 



1. Although France and England, 
since the peace of 1815, had pursued 
separate paths, their governments had 
never as yet been brought into colli- 
sion with each other. Severally occu- 
pied with domestic concerns, oppressed 
with the burdens of striving to heal 
the wounds of war, their governments 
were amicable, if not corcually united, 
and nothing had as yet occurred which 
threatened to bring them into a state 



of hostility with each other. "But the 
Spanish revolution ere long had this 
effect. It was viewed with very differ- 
ent eyes on the opposite sides of the 
Channel. Justly proud of their own 
constitution, and dating its completion 
from the Bevolution of 1688, which 
had expelled the Stuarts from the 
throne — for the most part ij^orant of 
the physical and political circumstan- 
ces of the Peninsula, which rendered a 
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similar constiti^tion inapplicable to its 
inhabitants, and deeply imbued with 
the prevailing deloSo^ of the day. 
that fonns of covemment were every- 
thing, and di&rences of race nothing 
—the English had hailed the Spanisn 
revolution with generous enthusiasm, 
and anticipated tne entire resurrection 
of the Peninsula firom the convulsion 
which seemed to have liberated them 
from their oppressors. These senti- 
ments were entirely shared by the nu- 
merous and energetic party in France 
which aimed at expelling the Bour- 
bons, and restoring a republican form 
of government in that country. But 
for that very reason, opinions diamet- 
rically opposite were entertained by 
the supporters of the monarchy, and 
all who were desirous to save the coun- 
try from a repetition of the horrors of 
the first great convulsdon. They Were 
tmanimously impressed with the belief 
that revolutionary governments could 
not be established in Spain and Italy 
without endangering to the last degree 
the existing institutions in France ; 
that the contagion of democracy would 
speedily spread across the Alps and 
the Pyrenees ; and that a numerous 
and powerful party set upon overturn- 
ing the existing order of things, al- 
ready with difficulty held in subjection, 
wonld, from the example of success in 
the neighbouring states, speedily be- 
come irresistible. 

2. This divergence of opinion and 
feeling, coupled with the imminent 
danger to France from the convulsions 
in the adjoining kingdoms, and the 
comparative exemption of Great Bri- 
tain from it, in consequence of remote- 
ness of situation and difference of na- 
tional temperament, must inevitably, 
nnder any circumstances, have led to 
a difference in the policy of the two 
countries, and seriously endangered 
their amicable relations. But this 
danger was much increased in France 
and England at this period, in conse- 
quence of the recent events which had 
occurred in the Peninsula, and the 
character of the men who were then 
placed, by the prevailing feeling in the 
two countries, at tiie head of aflfairs. 
Spain and Portugal were the theatre of 



Wellington's triumphs ; they had been 
liberated by the arms of England from 
the thraldom of Napoleon ; they had 
witnessed the first reverses which led 
to the overthrow of his empire. The 
French beheld with envy any movement 
which threatened to increase an influ- 
ence from which they had already suf- 
fered so much ; the English, with jeal- 
ousy any attempt to interrupt it. In 
addition to this, the two Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs on the opposite sides 
of the Channel, when matters ap- 
proached a crisis, were of a character 
and temperament entirely in haimony 
with the ideas of the prevailing influ- 
ential majority in their respective coun- 
tries, and both alike gifted with the 
genius capable of inflaming, and desti- 
tute of the calmness requisite to allay, 
the ferment of their respective people. 
3. Geoboe Canning, who was the 
Foreign Minister that was imposed 
upon the King of Encland, on Lord 
lindonderry's death, by the general 
voice of the nation, rather than select- 
ed by his choice, and who took the 
lead, on the British side, in the great 
debate with France which ensued re- 
garding the affairs of the Peninsula, 
was one of the most remarkable men 
that ever rose to the head of affairs in 
Great Britain. Of respectable but not 
noble birth, he owed nothing to aristo- 
cratic descent, and was indebted for 
his introduction to Parliament and 
political life to the friendships which 
he formed at college, where nis bril- 
liant talents, both in the subjects of 
study and in conversation, early pro- 
cured for him distinction.* It is 

* Geoi:^ Canning was bom in London on 
11th April 1770. He was descended from an 
ancient family, which, in the time of Edward 
III., had commenced with a mayor of Bristol, 
and had since been one of the most respect- 
ed of the county of Warwick. His father, 
George Canning, the third son of the family, 
was called to tiie bar, but being a man more 
of literary than legal tastes, he never got 
into practice, and died in 1771 in very needy 
circumstances, leaving Mrs Canning^, an Irish 
lady of great beauty and accomplishments, 
in such destitution that she was obliged for 
a short time to go on the stage for her sub- 
sistence. Young Canning was educated at 
Eton out of the proceeds of a small Irish 
estate bequeathed to him by his grandfather, 
and there his talents and assiduity soon pro- 
cured for him tlistinctiou. He Joined there 
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seldom that oratorical and literary'' 
talents, such as lie possessed, fail in 
acquiring distinction at a university, 
though still greater powers and more 
profound capacity rarely do attain it. 
Bacon made no figure at college ; 
Adam Smith was unkaown to academic 
tame ; Burke was never heard of at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; Locke was 
expelled from an English university. 
On the other hand, there has been 
scarcely a great orator or a distinguish- 
ed minister in England for a century 
and a half whose reputation did not 
precede him from the university into 
Parliament. The reason is, that there 
is a natural connection between emi- 
nence in scholarship and oratorical 
power,but not between that faculty and 
depth of thought ; both rest upon the 

several of his schoolfellows in getting up a 
literary work, which attained considerable 
classical eminence, entitled the Microcosm. 
Mr Canning was its avowed editor, and prin- 
cipal contnbator. In 1788, in his eighteenth 
{'ear, he left Eton, already preceded by his 
iterary reputation, and was entered at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The continued industry and 
brilliant parts whi(^ he there exhibited gain- 
ed for him the highest honours, and, what 
proved of still more importance to him in 
after life, the friendship of many eminent 
men, among whom was Lord Hawkesbury, 
who afterwards became Earl of 'Liverpool 
On leaving Oxford he entered Lincoln's Inn, 
but rather with the design of strengthening 
his mind by legal argument than following 
the law as a profession. He there formed 
an ac-quaintance with Mr Sherklui, which 
soon ripened into a friendship that continued 
through life. 

His literary and oratorical distinction was 
much enhanced by the brilliant appearances 
he made in several private societies in Lon- 
don, and this led to his introduction into 
public life. Mr Pitt, having heard of his 
talents as a speaker and writer, sent for him, 
and in a private interview stated to him that, 
if he approved of the general policy of Gov- 
ernment, arrangements would be made to 
procure him a seat in Parliament Mr Can- 
ning declared his concurrence in the views of 
the minister, acting in this respect on the ad- 
vice of Mr Sheridan, who dissuaded him from 
joining the Opposition, which had nottiing to 
offer him. Mr Canning's previous intimacies 
had been chiefly with the Whigs ; and, like Pitt 
and Fox, he had bailed the French Revolu- 
tion at its outset with imqualified hope and 
enthusiasm. He was returned to Parliament 
in 1793 for the close borough of Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight, entering thus, like all the 
great men of the day, public life through the 
I>ortals of the nomination boroughs. 

His first speech was on the 81st January 



same mental faculties, and caimot ex- 
ist without them. Quickness of per- 
ception, retentiyeness of memory, a 
bnlliant imagination, fluent dictiou, 
self-confidence, presence of mind, are 
as essential to tne debater in Parlia- 
ment as to the scholar in the univer- 
sity. Both are essentially at Yariance 
with the solitary meditation, the deep 
reflection, the distrust of self, the slow 
deductions, the laborious investiga- 
tion, the generalising turn of mind, 
which are requisite to the discovery of 
truth, and are invariably found united 
in those destined ultimately to be the 
leaders of opinion. The first set of 
qualities fit their possessors to be the 
leaders of senates, the last to be the 
rulers of the thought of nations. 
4. When Mr Canning first entered 

1794, in favour of a loan to the King of Sar- 
dinia ; and it gave such promises of future 
talent that he was selected to second the 
Address. In spring 1794 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affiuis ; 
and on 1st March 1799 delivered a speech 
against the slave-trade, which hi^ deservedly 
obtained a place In his collected speeches. 
At this time he became the moat popular 
contributor to the AnH-Jcusobin i2«oieio, of 
which Mr Gifford was the editor. "His pieces 
are chiefly of the light, sportive, or satirical 
Idnd, and contributed to check, by the force 
of ridicule, the progress of French principles 
in the country. In 1799 he delivered two 
brilliant speeches in favour of the union with 
Ireland, which led to his afterwards becom- 
ing the warm and consistent advocate of the 
Catholic cUdms in Parliament ; and in 1801 
went out of office with Mr Pitt He did not 
oppose Mr Addington's administration, bat 
neither did he support it, and wisely discon- 
tinued almost entirely his attendance in Par- 
liament during its continuance. In July 1800 
he married Miss Joan Scott, daughter and 
co-heiress of General Scott, who had made a 
colossal fortune chi^y at the gamiug-taUe. 
This auspicious union greatly advance his 
prospects. Her fortune, which was very large, 
made him independent, her society happy, 
her connections powerful ; for her eldest sis- 
ter had recently before married the Marquess 
of Titchfleld, eldest son of. and who after- 
wards became, Duke of Portland. 

In spring 1803, Mr Canning took a leading 
part in the series of resolutions condemna- 
tory of the conduct of Ministers, which led 
to the overthrow of Mr Addington's adminis- 
tration, and, on the return of Mr Pitt to pow- 
er, was appointed Treasurer of the Navy, an 
office which he held till the death of that 
great man, in December 180& On the acces- 
sion of the Whigs to office he was of couise 
displaced, and became an active member of 
that small but inde&tigable band of opposi- 
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Parliament, the native bent of his 
mind, and ike aspirations which natur- 
ally arise in the breast of one conscious 
of *great intellectual power and desti- 
tute of external advantages, inclined 
him to the Liberal side. But as its 
leaders were at that period in opposi- 
tion, and Mr Canning did not possess 
an independent fortune, they generous- 
ly advised him to join the ranks of Mr 
Pitt, then in the midst of his struggle 
with the French Revolution. He cud 
so, and soon became a favourite il^e 
of that great man. It was hard to say 
whether his poetiy in theAnti-JeicobiTi, 
or his speeches in Parliament, contri- 
buted most to aid his cause. Gradu- 
ally he rose to veiy high eminence in 
debate — a distinction which went on 
continually increasing till he obtained 

tion which reoBted Mr Fox's administration. 
Such was the celebrity which he thns acquir- 
ed, that when the Tories returned to power, 
in ^pril 1807, he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department, and for 
the first time became a Cabinet Minister. 

In this elevated i)08itlon he not only took 
the lead in conducting the foreign affairs of 
the country, but was the main pillar of ad- 
ministration in resisting the attacks with 
which it was assailed, particularly on the 
Orders in Council and the CojMnhagen expe- 
dition. The breaking out of tiie Spanish war 
in May 1808, and the active part which Great 
Britain immediately took in that contest, 
gave him several opportunities for the display 
of his eloquence hi tiie senerous support of 
liberal principles and the independence of 
nations, of yrmch throu^ life he had been 
the fervent supporter. To the vigour of his 
counsels in the cabinet, and the influence of 
his eloquence in the senate, is, in a great 
degree, to be ascribed the energetic part 
which England took in that contest^and its 
nltimately glorious termination. He con- 
ducted the able nwotiation with the Emper- 
ors Alexander and Napoleon, when, after the 
interview at Erftuth in 1808, they jointly 
proposed peace to Great Britain; and the 
complicated diplomatic correspondence with 
the American Government relative to the 
affair of the Chesapeake, and the many points 
of controversy concerning maritime rights 
which had arisen with the people of tliat 
country. In all these negonations his de- 
spatches and state papors were a model of 
clear, temperate, and accurate reasoning. 
Subsequent to this he became involved in a 
qiiarrel with Lord Castlerea^, arising out 
of the iliulnre of the Walcheren expedition in 
1809, and Mr Canning's attempts to get him 
removed from the Ministry, which terminated 
in a duel, and led to the retirement of both 
from office at the very time when the dangers 
of the I'onntry most imperatively called for 



the entire majrtery of the House of 
Commons, and commanded its atten- 
tion to a degree which neither Hr 
Burke, Mr Pitt, nor Mr Fox had done. 
The reason was, that his talents were 
more completely suited to the peculiar 
temper and avera^ capacity of that 
assembly ; they neither fell short of it, 
nor went beyond it. Less philosophi- 
cal than Burke, less instructive tnan 
Pitt, less impassioned than Fox, he 
was more attiactive than any of them, 
and possessed in a higher de^e the 
faculty, by the exhibition of his varied 
powers, of permanently keeping alive 
the attention. He neither cusconcert- 
ed his audience bv abstract disquisi- 
tion, nor exhausted them by statistical 
details, nor terrified them by vehe- 
mence of declamation. Alternately 

their joint services. He did not, however, 
on resigning, go into opposition, but contin- 
ued an independent member of Parliament ; 
and it was after this that he made his cele- 
brated speech in support of the Bnlli<m Re- 
port — a speech which displays at once the 
ease with which he could direct his great 
powers to an^ new subject, however mtricate, 
and the decided bias which inclined him to 
Liberal doctrines. 

At the dissolution of Parliament^ in tlie 
close of 1812, Mr Canning stood for Liver- 
pool^ on which occasion he made the most 
brilliant and interesting speeches of his wholo 
career ; for they had less of the fencing com- 
mon in Parliament, and more of real elo- 
quence in them than his speeches in the 
House of Commons. In 1814 ho was sent 
into a species of honourable banishment as 
ambassador at the court of Lisbon, firom 
whence he returned in 1816 ; and tn the be- 
ginningof 1817 he was appointed President 
of the Board of Control on the death of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. In the spring of 
1820 he sustained a severe loss by the death 
of his eldest son Geoige, who expired cm the 
Slat March. Overwhelmed with this calami- 
ty, and desirous to be absent during the dis- 
cussions on the Queen, he took but little part 
in public affairs during 1821 and 1822, during 
which vears he resided chiefly in France and 
Italy; but the capacity he evinced as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, coupled with n 
secret det^ on the part of the Prince-Regent 
to get him removed fh>m the Cabinet, point- 
ed him out as ttie fit person to be appointed 
Governor-General of India, which situation he 
had agreed to accept, and even attended tht) 
farewell dinner of the East India directors on 
his appointment, when the unexpected death 
of Lord Londonderry, and the general voice 
of the public, on the 20th August, in a man- 
ner forced him upon the Government as Fo- 
reign Secretary. — Memoir oj Mr Canning, i. 
29. Life and Spttchee, vol. i. 
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serious and playfal, eloquent and fanci- 
ful, sarcastic and sportive, he knew 
how to throw over the most uninterest- 
ing subjects the play of fancy^nd the 
li^t of original genius. Whatever 
the subject was, he touched it with a 
felicity which no other could reach. 
He never rose without awakening ex- 
pectation, nor sat down without ex- 
citing regret. Gifted by nature with 
a poetic fancy and a brilliant imagina- 
tion, an accomplished scholar, and a 
felicitous wit, he knew how to enliven 
every subject by the treasures of learn- 
ing, the charms of poetry, and the 
magic influence of allusion. At times 
he rose to the very highest strains of 
eloquence ; and if the whole English 
language is searched for the finest de- 
tached passages of splendid oratory, 
the}[ will be found in tne sp-eatest num- 
ber in his collected speeches. 

5. If Mr Canning's reach of thought 
and consistency of conduct had been 
equal to these brilliant qualities, he 
would have been one of the very great- 
est statesmen, as unquestionably he 
was one of the first orators, that Eng- 
land ever produced. But unfortu- 
nately this was very far from being 
the case ; and he remains a lasting 
proof that, if literary accomplishment 
18 one of the most important elements 
in oratorical power, it is veiy far from 
being the sanie in statesmanlike wis- 
dom. Perhaps they cannot coexist in 
the same mind. Mr Burke himself, 
the greatest of political philosophers, 
was by no melius an equally jjopular 
speaker — his voice seldom failed to 
clear the House of Commons. Mr 
Canning had too much of the irrita- 
bility of genius in his temper, of the 
fervour of poetry in his thought, of the 
restlessness of ambition in ms disposi- 
tion, to be, when intrusted with the 
direction of affairs, either a safe or 
a judicious statesman. Passionately 
fond of popularity, accustomed to re- 
ceive its incense, and reap at once the 
rewards of genius by the. admiration 
which his brilliajicy in conversation, 
his versatility in debate, awakened, he 
forgot that immediate applause is in 
general the precursor, not of lasting 
mme, but of dangerous innovation ana 



permanent condemnation. He mis- 
took the cheers of the multitude for 
the voice of ages. He forgot the re- 
proof of the Greek philosopher, when 
his pupil was intoxicated with the ap- 
plause of the mob : ** My son, if you 
had spoken wisely, you would Imve 
met withno such approbation. " Hence 
he yielded with too much figtcility to 
the bent of the age in which lie was 
called to power ; he increased, instead 
of moderating, its fervour. His career 
as a statesman, in mature life, is little 
more than a contrast to his earlier 
speeches as a legislator. He was the ^ 
first of that school, unfortunately be- 
come so numerous in later times, who 
sacrifice principle to ambition, and 
climb to power by adopting the prin- 
ciples which they have spent the best 
part of their life in combating. Un- 
bounded present applause never faUs 
to attend the unlooked-for and much- 
prized conversion. Time will show 
whether it is equally followed by the 
respect and suffrages of subsequent 
ages. 

6. Mr Canning rose to power in 
England, by embodying, in the most 
effective and brilliant form, the spirit 
and wishes of his country at the time : 
as Napoleon said of himself, *' II mar- 
chait toigours avec ropinion de cinq 
millions d'hommes." By a singular 
coincidence, another man, of similar 
talents and turn of mind, at the same 
time was elevated by the influence of 
the ruling party at the moment in 
France to the direction of its foreign 
affairs, and, equally with his English 
rival, embodied the ideas and wishes 
of the ruling majority on the other 
side of the Channel. Visoouirr Cha- 
TEAUBBiAND has attained to such 
fame as a writer, that we are apt to 
forget that he was also a powerful 
statesman; that he ruled the foreign 
affairs of his country during the most 
momentous period which had elapsed 
since the fall of the Empire ; and 
achieved for its arms a more durable, 
if a less brilliant, conquest than the 
genius of Napoleon had been able to 
effect. Like Mr Canning, he was a 
type of the ** literary character." Mr 
Disraeli could not, m all history, dis- 
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cover two men whose prodactions and 
career evince in more striking colours 
its peculiarities, its excellencies, and 
defects. His imagination was brilli- 
ant, his disposition elevated, his soul 
poetical Descended of an ancient and 
noble family — bred in eariy life in a 
solitaiy chateau in Brittany, washed 
bv the waves of the Atlantic, the 
gloomy imagery which first filled his 
youthfiil mind affixed a character up- 
on it which subsequently was ren- 
dered ineffaceable by the disasters and 
sufferings of the Revolution.* He 

* Fban^ois B£n£ de Chateaubriand was 
1x)m on 4th September 1769, the same year 
with Marshal Ney, and which Napoleon de- 
clared was his own. His mother. lilce those 
of almost all eminent menrecordea inhistoiy, 
was a very remarkable woman, gifted with an 
anient imagination and awonderflil memory, 
qualities which she transmitted in great per- 
fection to her son. His fiunily was very an- 
cient, going back to the tenth centory; batw 
till immortalised 1^ Francis R^n^, they had 
lived innnobtmsive privacy on their paternal 
acres. After receiving the mdiments of edu- 
cation 1^ home, he was sent at the age of 
seventeen into the army ; he was engaged in 
the campaign of 1792, nnder the Prince of 
Condd, and the Pnissians nnder the Dnke of 
Brunswick, acainst Dumonrier. He there, as 
be was marching along in his uniform as a 
private, with his knai)eack on his back, acci- 
dentally met the Kingof Prussia. Struck witb 
his appearance, the King asked him where he 
was going: "Whereverdangeristobefound," 
was the reply of the young soldier. ** By that 
answer," said the King, touching his hat, " I 
recognise the noblesse of France." His re- 
giment soon after revolted, in consequence of 
which he resigned his commission, and came 
to Paris, where he witnessed the storming of 
the Tuileries on 10th August 1792, and the 
massacres in the prisons on 2d September. 
Man^ of his nearest relations, in particular 
his sister-in-law, Madame de Chateaubriand, 
and his sister. Madame Rosambo, were exe- 
cuted along with Malesherbes, shortly before 
the fall of Robespierre. Obliged now to leave 
France to avoid death himself, he escaped to 
and took reftige in England, where he lived 
for some years in extreme poverty and ob- 
scure lodging in London, supporting himself 
entirely by his pen, and, like Johnson, often 
scarce able, even by its aid, to earn his daily 
meal. He there wrote his first and least 
creditable work, the Esmi Historique^ many 
passages in which prove that even his ardent 
spirit had for a time been shaken by the in- 
fidelity and dreams of the Revolution. 

But he soon awakened to better feelings, 
and regained amidst sufTerins^ his destined 
and glorious career. Tired of his obscure and 
monotonous life, anddisconcerted by the issue 
of a love affair in England, he set out for 
America, with the Quixotic idea— indicative, 



had the spirit of chivaliy in his soul, 
hut not tne gaiety of the troubadour 
in his heart Generous, hi^-minded, 
and disinterested in the extreme, he 
was so inured in youth to the spectacle 
of woe, . that it was stript of most of 
those terrors which render it so appal- 
ling to less experienced sufferers. Like 
the veteran who has seen his comrades 
for years fall around him, the ima^e 
of death had been so often before his 
eyes that it had ceased to affect his 
imagination. He was ever r^y at 
the call of duty, or the impulse of chi- 

however, of a mind as aspiring as that of Co- 
lumbus — of discovering by hmd the long- 
sought north-west passage to the Pacific He 
failed in that attempt, for which, indeed, he 
was possessed of no adequate means ; but he 
saw the Falls of Niagara, dined with Wash- 
ington ; and in the solitudes of the Far West 
inhaled the spirit, while his eye painted on 
his mind the scenery, of savage nature. Many 
of the finest descriptions and allusions which 
adorn his works are drawn from the scenes 
which then became impressed on his memory ; 
and, combbied with those of the East, which 
he afterwards visited, constitute not the 
least charm of his writings. Findhig that 
there was nothing to be done in the way 
of geographical discovery, with his limited 
means, in America, he returned to England 
in 1798, from whence, on the pacification of 
France, on the fidl of the Directory and ac- 
cession of Napoleon, he returned to Paris, 
and began his literary career. 

He was now in the thirty-second year of 
his age, and the mingled ardour, iiiformation, 
and poetic fervour of his mind appeared in 
their full i>erfection in the works which he 
gave to the public. Attala and RhU. a ro- 
mance, of which the scene was laid in and 
the characters drawn from America, exhibit- 
ed in the most brilliant form the imagery, 
ideas, and scenery of the Far West, seen 
through the eyes of chivalrous genius ; whUe 
the Genie de Christian^me presented, on a 
lai^er scale, and in an immortal work, the 
combined fruits of study, observation, and 
experience, in illustrating the blessings which 
Christianity has conferred upon mankind. 
Such was the celebrity which tnese works al- 
most immediately acquired, that they attract- 
ed the attention of ifapoleon, who was anxi- 
ous to enlist talent of all kinds in his service. 
He sent for Chateaubriand accordingly, and 
offered him the situation of Minister to the 
Republic of the Valais, as a first step in diplo- 
matic service. He at once accepted it ; but 
ere he had time to set out on his proposed 
mission, the murder of the Duke cTEnghien 
occuired, and while all E^ux>pe was in con- 
sternation at that dreadful event, he had the 
courage, while yet in Paris, to brave the Em- 
peror's wrath by resigning his appointment. 

His friends trembled for his life in the first 
burst of Napoleon's fury; but he was shel- 
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valrons feeling, to imperil his life or 
his fortune even in behalf of a cause 
which was obvionsly hopeless. ** Fais 
ce que ta dois, advienne ce que ponrra," 
was his maxim, as it ever has been, 
and ever will be, of the really great 
and noble in ever^ age and country. 
He evinced this intrepidity alike in 
braving the hostility of Napoleon in 
the zenith of his power, on occasion of 
the murder of the Duke d'Enghien, 
in opposing the Government of the 
Restoration, when it sought, in its 
pahny days, to impose shackles on the 
freedom of thought ; and in adhering 
to it with noble constancy amidst a 
nation's defection, when it was laid 

tered by the Princess Eliza ; and having made 
his escape firom Paris, he turned his steps to 
the East» the historic land on which, from his 
earliest years, his romantic imagination had 
been fixed. He visited Greece and Constan- 
tinople, the isles of the iBgean and the stream 
of the Jordan, Jerusalem and Gahro, the py- 
ramids, Thebes, and the ruins of Carthage. 
From this splendid phantasmagoria he drew 
the materials of two other great works, 
which appeared soon after his return to Paris ; 
Les liartyrit which embodied the most strik- 
ing images which had met his eye in Greece 
and Egypt, and the Itinerain dc Paris a Jtr- 
tiscUemf which gave the entire details of his 
journey. The wrath of Napoleon having now 
subsided, as it generally did alter a time, 
even when most strongly provoked, he was 
allowed to remain at Paris, which he did in 
privacy, supporting himself by literary con- 
tributions to the few reviews and journals 
which the despotism of the Emperor permit- 
ted to exist, and by the sale of his acknow- 
ledged works, untu 1814, when, as the ap- 
proach of the Allies gave rational hopes of 
the restoration of the Bourbons, he composed 
in secrecy, and published within a few days 
after their entry into Paris, his celebrated 
pamphlet, Buonaparte et lea Bourbons, which 
liad almost as powerful an effect as the vic- 
tories of the Allies in brinffing about the re- 
storation of the exiled famuy. 

On the accession of Louis XVIII. parties 
were too much divided, and the influence of 
Talleyrand was too paramount, to allow of 
his being admitted into the Government ; but, 
with his usual fidelity to misfortune, he ac- 
companied Louis during the Hundred Da3rs 
to GKhenl^ where he powerfully contributed 
by his pen to keep alive the hopes of the 
Royalists, and hold together the fragments of 
their shipwrecked party. On the second re- 
storation the real or supposed necessity of 
t^ing Fouchd into power made him decline 
any office under Government, although he 
was, at the earnest request of the Count 
d'Artois, created a peer of France in 1815. 
Subsequently the principles and policy of 
H. Deoazes and the Duke de Richelieu were 



in the dnst on the accession of Loui& 
Philippe. 

7. Chateaubriand's merits as an 
autiior — by far the most secure pass- 
port he lias obtained to immortality 
— ^will be considered in a sabseqnent 
chapter, which treats of the literatnre 
of France during the Restoration. It 
is with iuB qualities as an orator and a 
statesman that we are here concerned, 
and they were both of no ordinary 
kind. Untrained in youth to parlia- 
mentary debate, brought for the first 
time, in middle life, into senatorial 
contests, he had none of tiie facility or ^ 
srace of Mr Canning in extempore de- 
bate. This was of the less consequence 

80 much at variance with those which he 
professed, and had consistenUy maintained 
through life, that he not merely kept aloof 
trom the Govemiuent, but became an active 
member of the Royalist Opposition, which^ 
as usually happens in such cases, occasional- 
ly found themselves in a strange temporary 
alliance with their most formidable antagon- 
ists on tiie Liberal side. As tihey were in a 
minority in both Chambers, theur only re- 
source was the press, of the fireedom of 
which Chateaubriand became an ardent sup- 
porter, as well fh>m the conscioosness of 
mtellectual strength as from the neceasitie» 
of his political situatioa This added as 
much to his literary fame as it dimhiished 
his flavour with Qoyemment Power has an 
instinctive dread, under all circomstances, 
of the unrestrained exercise of intellectual 
strength. He only obtidned, under the semi- 
Liberal administration of the first years of 
the Restoration, the temporary apix>intment 
of an embassy to Prussia; and it was not till 
the Royalists in good earnest succeeded to 

Sower, on the downfall of the Duke de Riche- 
eu's second administration, that he uras- 
appointed ambassador to London, in the be- 
sinning of 1822— a situation which, in the fol- 
lowing year, was exchanged for that of Mini- 
ster for Foreign AflUrs, which brought him 
into direct collision with Mr Canning, in one 
of the most interesting and momeinous pe- 
riods of the history of France and Bngland. 
He held that situation only for two yean : he 
had too much of the pride of intellect in his 
mhid, of the irritability of genius in his dis- 
position, to be a jpracncable minister under 
another leader. His noble and disinterested 
conduct in reftxsing the portfolio of Foreign 
Affidrs on the accession of Louis Philippe, 
and preferring exile and destitution to power 
and rule obtained \>y the sacrifice of principle 
and honour, will form an interesting, and, 
for the honour of human nature, redMming 
episode in a subsequent volume of this 
History. — Memoirs d'Outre-Tomhe^ par M 
le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, vol L to 
viii. ; and Biographie des Hommes Vivants, iL 
144-149. 
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in France, that the speeches delivered 
at the tribune were almost all written 
essays, with scarcely any alteration 
made at the moment. But, indepen- 
dently of this, his turn of mind was 
essentially different from that of his 
English rivaL It was equally poetical, 
briUiant, and imaginative, but more 
earnest, serious, and impassioned. The 
one was a high-bred steed, which, con- 
scious of its powers, and revelling in 
their pacific exercise, canters with ease 
and grace over the greensward turf; 
the other, a noble Arab, which toils 
have inured to privation, and trained 
to efforts over tne sterile desert, and 
which is any day prepared to die in 
defence of the much-foved master or 
playmates of its childhood. Many of 
nis orations or political pamphlets con- 
tain passages of surpassmg vigour, elo- 
(luence, and patiios ; but we ^all look 
in vain in tnem for the li^ht touch, 
the aerial sphit, the sportive fancy, 
which have thrown such a^chann over 
the speeches of Mr Canning. 

8. As a practical and consistent 
statesman, we shall find more to ap- 
plaud in the illustrious Frenchman 
than the far-famed Englishman. It 
was his good fortune, indeed, not less 
than his merit, which led to his being 
appointed Minister of Forei^ Affairs 
in France at the time when its exter- 
nal policy was entirely in harmony 
with his recorded opinions through 
life. Mr Canning's evil star placed 
Mm in the same situation, when his 
policy was to be directly at variance 
with those of his. But, unlike Can- 
ning, Chateaubriand showed on other 
occasions, and on decisive crises, that 
he could prefer consistency, poverty, 
and obloquy, to vacillation, riches, and 
power. His courageous defence of the 
liberty of the press alone prevented his 
obtaining a minister's portfolio during 
the ministry of the Duke de Richelieu. 
His generous adherence to the fallen 
fortunes of Henry V. caused him to pre- 
fer exile, poverty, and destitution, to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which 
he was offered on the accession of Louis 
Philippe. He was in general to be 
found in direct op[K)sition to the rul- 
iiii; majoritj', both in numbers and in- 



fluence, around him — a sure sign of a 
powerful and noble mind. Power came 
lor a brief season to him, not he to 
power ; he refused it when it could be 
purchased only at the expense of con- 
sistency. 

9. Yet with all these great and lofty 
qualities, Chateaubriand was far from 
being a perfect character, and many of 
his quahties were as pernicious to him 
as a statesman as they were valuable- 
to him as a romance or didactic writer. 
He had far too much of the irritability 
of genius in his temper — that unfor- 
tunate peculiarity wnich is so often 
conspicuous where the force of intel- 
lect IS not equal to the brilliancy of 
imagination, and which so generally 
disqufidifies imaginative writers from 
takmg a permanent lead in the govern- 
ment of mankind. He had a great 
store of historical knowledge at com- 
mand, but it was of the striking and 
attractive more than the solid and the 
useful kind; and there is no trace, 
either in his speeches or writings, of 
his having paid any attention to stat- 
istics, or the facts connected with the 
social amelioration of mankind. In 
that respect he was decidedly inferior 
to Mr Canning, who, although not in- 
clined by nature to that species of in- 
formation, was yet aware of its im- 
portance, and could at times, when 
required, bring out its stores with the 
happiest effect. Above all, he was- 
infected with that inordinate vanity 
which is so peculiarly the disgrace of 
the very highest class of French lite- 
rature, ana which, if it at times sus- 
tained his courage in the most trying 
circumstances, at others led him into 
the display of the most puerile weak- 
nesses, and renders his memoirs a 
melancholy proof how closely the 
magnanimity of a great can be con- 
nected with the vanities of a little 
mind. 

10, M. DE ViLiiifeLB, who was the 
head of the ^new and purely Royalist 
Ministry which succeeded tiie second 
one of tne Duke de Richelieu, and who 
played so important a part in the sub- 
sequent history of the Kestoration, was- 
a very remarkable man. He had no^ 
natural advantages, either of rank. 
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family, or person.* What he became 
he owed to the native TiKour of his 
mind, and the practical rorce of his 
understanding, and to them alone. 
Diminutire in figare, thin in person, 
and in his later years almost emaciated, 
witii a stoop in his shoolders and a 
feeble step, ne was not qualified, like 
Mirabeau or Danton, to overawe popu- 
lar assemblies by a look. His voice 
was harsh — even squeaking; and a 
nasal twang rendered it in a peculiar 
manner unpleasant The keenness of 
Ills look, and penetration of his eye, 
alone revealed the native powers of ms 
mind. When speaking, ne generally 
looked down, and was often fumbling 
among the papers before him — the 
most unfortunate habit which a person 
destined for public speaking can pos- 
sibly acquire. But aU these disadvan- 
tages, which, in the case of most men, 

* Joseph de VillIcle was bora at Toalonse 
in 1778, of an ancient Langaedoc family. He 
entered, at a very earlv age. the service of the 
marines, and, under M. de St Felix, served 
long in the Indian seas. On the breaking 
out of tiie revolutionary war, the crew of the 
vessel in which he was revolted against their 
officers, who held out faithfully for their cap- 
tive king, and in consequence he was brought, 
with M. de St Fdlix, a prisoner into the Isle 
of France, where the latter escaped and was 
sheltered by a courageous friend, while the 
revolutionary authorities in the island put a 
price on his head. M. de VillMe was ac- 

Stiainted with the place of his retreat, and as 
lis vras known, he was seized, tiurown into 
prison, and threatened with instant death if 
he did not reveal it; but neither menaces nor 
offers could prevail upon him to be unfaithful 
to his friend. Meanwhile M. de St Felix, in- 
formed of his danger, voluntarily quitted his 
retreat, and surrendered himself to the revo- 
lutionary authorities, by whom he was brought 
to trial along with M. de YUMe. The latter, 
however, defended himself with so much 
courage, ability, and temper, that he excited 
a general interest in his behalf, which led to 
his acquittal. As he could not rejoin his ves- 
sel, which was entirely under the guidance 
of revolutionary officers, he remained in the 
island, where his amiable manners, and the 
universal esteem in which he was held among 
its inhabitants, procured for him the hand of 
the daughter of a respectable planter, and 
with it a considerable fortune. He fixed his 
residence in consequence there; made him- 
self acquainted with its local affairs; and 
from the attention which he bestowed upon 
them, and the ability he displayed, he was 
elected a member of the colonial l^islature, 
and obtained nearly its entire direction. 

He returned to France in 1807, with a mo- 
derate fortune, and fixed his residence at his 



would have been altogether fatal, were 
compensated, and more than compen- 
sated, by the remarkable powers of his I 
mind. Thought gave expression to \ 
his countenance, elocution supplied 
the want of voice, earnestness made 
up for the absence of physical advan- 
taj^. Intelligence revealed itself in 
spite of every natoral defect. His 
auditors began by being indifferent; 
thev soon became attentive; they ended 
by bein^ admirers. A clear and pene- 
trating mtellect, great powers of ex- 
pression, its usual concomitant, a jnst 
and reasonable mind, and an enli^ht- i 
ened imderstanding, were his oiief 
characteristics. He did not carry 
away his audience by noble sentiments 
and eloquent langoaee, like Chateau- 
briand ; nor charm tnem by felicitous 
imagery and brilliant ideas, like Can- 
ning ; but he succeed^ in the end in 

S;temal estate of MarviUe, near his native 
wn of Toulouse, where he devoted himself 
to agricultural pursuits, without losing sight 
of the colonial interests, of which he Iwd be- 
come so entire a master. In 1814, when the 
Bourbons were first restored, he evinced the 
strength of his Royalist principles ly the 
publication of a pamphlet, in which he pro- 
tested against the Charter as an unwarrant- 
able encroachment on the rights of the 
crown. His conduct subsequently, on the 
return of Napoleon fh>m Elba, was so cour- 
ageous, that it attracted the notice of the 
Duke d'Angouldme, who recommended him 
to the King for the situation of mayor of Tou- 
louse, which he accordingly obtained. His 
conduct in that capacity was so firm, tempe- 
rate, and judicious, that it procured for lum 
the esteem of all classes of citizens, and led 
to his being chosen, in a short time after, to 
represent that city in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He did not rise, like a meteor, to sud- 
den eminence there, but slowly acquired con- 
fidence, and won the ascendancy which is 
never m the end denied to men who save 
their more indolent but not less impassioned 
associates the labour of thinking and the 
trouble of study. He did not shine by his 
eloquence or fervour at the tribune, but by 
degrees won respect and confidence by the 
information which his speeches always dis- 
played, the moderation by which they were 
distinguished, and the thorough acquaintance 
which they evinced with the pressing wants 
and material interests of the dominant middle 
class of society. It was easy to see how much 
he had profited by the salutary misfortunes 
which had rendered him for so many years a 

glanter in the Isle of France. Thenceforwanl 
is biography forms part of the history of 
France.— fii<^rap/ii« des HomnuM VivatiU, v. 
511, 513 ; and Lahartute's Histoire de la Rt- 
ttaurationt vii. 9, 11. 
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not less forcibly commanding their at- 
tention, and often more durably direct- 
ed their determinations. The reason 
was, that he addressed himself more 
exclusively to their reason : the con- 
siderations which he adduced, if less 
calculated to carry away in the outset, 
were often more effective in prevailing 
in the end, because they did not admit 
of a reply. He was a decided Royalist 
in principle ; but his loyalty was that 
of the reason and the understanding, 
not the heart and the passions, and, 
therefore, widely different from the un- 
reflecting violence of the tUtras, or the 
Mind bigotry of the priests. He was 
a supporter of the monarchy, because 
he was convinced that it was the form 
of government alone practicable in and 
suited to the necessities of France ; but 
he was well aware of the diffictilties 
with which it was surrounded, from 
the interests created bv, and the pas- 
sions evolved during, the Revolution ; 
and it was his great object to pursue 
such a moderate and conciliatory po- 
licy as could alone render such a sys- 
tem durable. 

11. His penetrating understanding 
early perceived that, m this view, the 
most pressing of all considerations was 
the management of the finances. Aware 
that it was the frightful state of dis- 
order in which they had become in- 
volved which had been the immediate 
cause of tiie Revolution, he anticipated 
a similar convulsion from the recur- 
i^ce of similar difficulties, and saw 
no security for the monarchy but in 
such a prudent course as misht avoid 
the embarrassments which nad for- 
merly proved so fatal. He perceived 
not less clearly that, as the territorial 
aristocracv had been destroved, and the 
Church shorn of its whole temporal 
influence, during the Revolution, it was 
neither by the sentiments of honour 
which thrilled the hearts of the no- 
bility, nor the pious devotion which 
conciUated the power of the Church 
in the olden time, that attachment to 
the throne was now to be secured. 
The land, divided among six millions 
of little proprietors, the majority of 
whom could not read, had ceased to 
iQaintaiu an influential body in the 



State ; literary talent, all -powerful in 
directing others, had no separate in- 
terests save that of consequence and 
place for its possessors, and its ener- 
gies were directed to the support of 
the wl^es of the really ruling class in 
society. It was in the burner class 
that power was now in reali^ vested ; 
and it was by attention to their inter- 
ests and wishes that durability, either 
for any administration or for uie mon- 
archy itself, was to be secured. Econ- 
omy in expenditure, diminution of 
burdens, were the great objects on 
which they were set ; no argument 
was so convincing with them, no ap- 
peal so powerful, as that which pro- 
mised a reduction of taxation. Pene- 
trated with these ideas, M. de YillMe, 
from the outset of his parliamentary 
career, devoted himself, in an especial 
manner, to the subject of finance ; and 
by his close attention to it, and the 
store of statistical information which 
his vast powers of application enabled 
him to accumulate, and his retentive 
memory to bring forth on every occa- 
sion, he soon acquired that superiority 
in debate which ultimately led to his 
being placed at the head of the Gov- 
ernment. He was, in every sense, 
the man of the age ; but he was the 
man of that age only. He had no 
great or enlarged ideas : he saw the 
present clearly, with all its necessities ; 
but he was blind to the future, with 
its inevitable accessories. His mind 
had, in the hi^est perfection, the pow- 
ers of the microscope, but not of the 
telescope. He fell skilfully in with, 
and worked out admirably^ present 
ideas ; but he was not their director, 
and never could have become the ruler 
of ultimate thoueht. 

12. M. de ViUMe was the life and 
soul of the new Ministry, but he had 
several coadjutors, who, though not of 
equal capacity, were yet*importaut in 
their several departments. M. de 
Corbi&re, in the important situation of 
Minister of Finance, displayed quali- 
ties, not only of the most suitable, but 
the most marketable kind. Though 
of good family, he was essentiaSy 
bourgeois in his character ; he had its 
virtues, its industiy, its perseverance* 
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but at the same time its contracted 
-views, selfishness, and jealousy. The 
.aristocracy was not less the object of 
his animosity, than it was of the most 
•democratic shopkeeper in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine. His morals were 
austere, his probity uniyersally known ; 
his manners harsh, his conyersation 
•cynical ; respected by all, he was be* 
loved by none ; but he was a favourite 
with the Liberal deputies, and possess- 
ed great weight in the Chamber, be- 
cause he was the enemy of their ene- 
my — ^the noblesse. No contrast could 
be more striking than the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, exhibited. Bom of the no- 
blest fjBmily in France, inheriting from 
his historic ancestors their courage, 
their elevation of mind, and grace of 
manner, he had united to these quali- 
ties of the olden time the liberal ideas 
and enlarged yiews of modem society. 
Carried away, like so many of the 
young noblemen of the day, by the 
•deceitful colours of the Revolution, he 
had at first been the warm su]^ porter 
of its doctrines ; and when their fatal 
tendency had been demonstrated by 
•experience, he fled from France, ana 
consoled himself on the banks of the 
Leman Lake with the intellectual con- 
yersation of Madame de Stael, the 
fascinating grace of Madame Reca- 
mier. Latteny, he had become devout, 
.and was the steady supporter of the 
Parti-Pritre ; but he dia not possess 
the habits of business or practical ac- 
•quaintance with affairs requisite for his 
'Office, and was more fitted to shine 
in the saloons than the cabinet of the 
Foreign Office. M. de Peyronnet, the 
Minister of Justice, had been a barris- 
ter who had distinguished himself by 
his courage at the side of the Duchess 
of Angouleme at Bordeaux in 1815, and 
by his ability in pleading the cause of 
Madame Du Cayla, when claiming her 
children and fortime from her inexor- 
able husband. His talent was remark- 
4ible, his fidelity to the royal cause 
undoubted, his zeal great, his firmness 
•equfld to any emergency. But his pm- 
dence and capaciW were not equal to 
his resolution ; and it was already fear- 
ed, what the result too clearly proved 



to be the case, that he might rain the 
royal cause whUe wishing to saye it. 
Finally, Marshal Victor, Duke de Bel- 
luno, in the important situation of 
Minister at War, presented a combina- 
tion of qualities of all others the most 
important for a ministiT of the Resto- 
ration. A plebeian by oirth, a soldier 
of fortune who had raised himself by 
his courage and capacity, a marshal of 
Napoleon, he conciliated the suffrages 
of the Liberals ; a resolute character, a 
determined minister, a faithful Royal- 
ist, a man of intrepidity and honour, 
he carried with him the esteem and re- 
spect of the aristocratic parly. 

13. The first difficulty of the new 
Ministry was with the laws regarding 
the press ; and this, situated as they 
were, was a difficulty of a yery serious 
kind. The administration of the Duke 
de Richelieu had been oyerthrown, as 
is usually the case with a legislature 
divided as that of France was at that 
period, by a coalition of extreme Roy- 
alists and extreme Liberals, who for 
the moment united against their com- 
mon enemy, the moderate Centre. But 
now that the yictory was gained, it 
was not so easy a matter to devise mea- 
sures which should prove acceptable to 
both. The first question wnich pre- 
sented Itself was that of the press, the 
eternal subject of discord in France, 
and, like tnat of Catholic emancipa- 
tion in England, the thorn in. the side 
of every administration that was or 
could be formed, and which generally 
proved fatal to it before any consider- 
able period had elapsed. It was the 
more difficult to adjust any measure 
which should prove satisfactory, that 
the former Ministry had been mainly 
overthrown by the press, and M. Cha- 
teaubriand, wno held a distinguished 
place in the new appointments, had 
alwa^ been the ai*dent supporter of 
its liberty, and owed his great popu- 
larity mainly to his exertions in its 
behsJf. Nevertheless, it was obvious- 
ly necessary to do something to check 
its licentiousness ; the example of suc- 
cessful reyolutiou in Spain, JPortngal, 
Naples, and Piedmont, was too inyiting 
not to proyoke imitation in France; 
and it was well known to the Goyem- 
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ment that the secret societies, which 
had overturned eveiything in those 
<;onntrie8y had their affiliated branches 
in France. It was foreseen also, what 
immediately happened, that the great 
majority of the journals, true to the 
principle of Mr Tiemey "to oppose 
eveTytning, and turn out the Minis- 
try, woxdd speedily unite in a fierce 
attack upon the new administration. 
The necessity of the case prevailed over 
the dr^id of being met by the imputa- 
tion of inconsistency, or the lingering 
-qualms of the real Mends of freedom 
of discussion ; and a law was brought 
forward, which, professing to be ba^d 
•on tlie Charter, in reali^ tended to 
abridge the liberty of the press in se- 
veral most unportant particulars. 

14. By this law, which was brought 
forward bjr M. de Peyronneton the 2d 
January, it was enacted that no peri- 
odical journal could appear without 
the King's authority, excepting such 
-as were in existence on the l^t January 
1822 ; the dellnauencies of the press 
^were declared to rail exclusively under 
Tthe jurisdiction of the royal courts, 
-which decided without a jury ; they 
Tvere authorised to suspend, and, in 
serious cases, suppress, any journal 
which published a series of articles 
contrary to religion or the monarchy ; 
the pleadings were permitted to be in 
private, in cases where the court mi^ht 
iye of opinion that their publication 
might be dangerous to order or public 
morality. In the event of serious of- 
fences against the law,, during the in- 
terval of the session of the Cnambers, 
the King was authorised to re-establish 
the censure by an ordonnance, coun- 
tersigned by three ministers ; but this 
power was to be transitory only, and 
was to expire, if, within a montn after 
i:he meeting of the Chambers, it was 
not converted into a law. There can be 
no doubt that these provisions imposed 
veiv great restrictions upon the press, 
and, by withdrawing the offences re- 
.garding it from the cognisance of juries, 
rendered the punishment of them more 
exp^tious and certain. Still, as it 
did not re-establish the censorship, and 
left untouched publications exceeding 
twenty leaves, it did not infringe upon 



the most valuable part of public dis- 
cussion, that which was meant to in- 
fluence the understanding, however 
galling it might be felt by that which 
was most dangerous, being addressed 
to the passions. 

16. The •* Gauche" in the Cham- 
bers, the Liberals in the country, rose 
up at once, and en masses upon the 

Sroject of a law being submitted to the 
eputies. '*It is uie slavery of the 
Sress, the entire suppression or its free- 
om, which you demand. Better live 
in Constantinople than in France, un- 
der such a government." Nothing 
could exceed the violence with which 
the project was assailed, both by the 
OpiK>sition in the Chambers and the 
press in the country. M. de Serres on 
this occasion rejoined the ranks of the 
Liberals, from which he had so long 
been separated : he distinguished him- 
self by an eloquent speech against that 
part of the project which proposed to 
withdraw offences against the laws of 
the press from the cognisance of juries. 
' * The mask has fallen, " said he ; "we 
are presented with a law destructive 
of the liberty of the press— one which, 
under pretence of saving our institu- 
tions, in reality subverts them. The 
proposed law strikes at the root of re- 
presentative government, for it goes 
to destroy intelligence in those who 
are to exercise it. What is the present 
condition of society ? Democracy over- 
whelms us like a spring-tide. Legi- 
timate monarchy has nothing to fear 
from a power which places the press 
under its safeguard; it is our adver- 
saries who have exposed it to its real 
danger, by holding out its liberty as 
inconsistent with monarchical institu- 
tions. The press is a social necessity 
which it is impossible to uproot Tlie 
proposed law tends to destroy its util- 
ity by subjecting it to arbitraiy re- 
strictions. In vain, however, do you 
attempt this : its power will resist all 
your attacks, and only become the 
more dangerous from being directed 
against the throne, not the ministers 
wno abuse its powers." "We wish 
the Charter," replied M. Castelbajac 
in a voice of thunder, ' ' but still more 
we wish the King: wewishforliberty. 
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but it is liberty without licence : un- 
restrained freedom of discussion is 
another word for anarchy : the law 
presented to us is peculiarly valuable, 
for it brings back this difficult subject 
to the principles of the Charter. Re- 
spect religion, the laws, the monarch 
— such are the laws which order de- 
mands; the liberty of the press can 
only be maintained by the laws which 
prevent its abuse. Such repression is 
the soul of real freedom. " It is doubt- 
ful how, under ordinary circumstances, 
this difficult matter might have been 
determined ; but the example of the 
ruin of monarclnr in the a4Joining 
states proved all-powerful with the 
majority in both Houses — the migor- 
ity, however, a curious circumstance, 
being greater in the Commons than 
the reers. In the former it was 82, 
the numbers being 219 to 137 ; in the 
latter 41, they bemg 124 to 83. 

16. This victory on the part of the 
administration was immeaiately fol- 
lowed by a general organisation of 
secret societies over all France, and 
the turning of the energy of democratic 
ambition into the danfi^prous channel 
of occult conspiracy. Ever since the 
second Restoration and the Royalist 
severities of 1815, these societies, as 
already mentioned, had existed in 
France, and many of the leading men 
of Opposition were initiated in uiem ; 
but the events of this stormy year gave 
them redoubled activity and import- 
ance. The example of Government 
overturned, and tne Liberals univer- 
sally installed in power in Spain and 
Italy, was sufficient to turn cooler 
heads than those of the ardent repub- 
licans of France. The Carbonari of 
Italy established corresponding socie- 
ties over all the country, with the same 
signs, the same oaths, the same objects, 
the same awful denunciations of ven- 
geance, in the event of the secrets of 
their fraternity being revealed. The 
existence of these societies, which were 
the chief means by which the revolu- 
tions of 1820 were brought about, was 
strenuously denied at the time, on both 
sides of the Channel, while the designs 
of the conspirators were in progress ; 
but they have been fully revealed since 



1830, when they were entirely suc- 
cessful. Every one was then for- 
ward to claim a share in the movement 
which had placed a new dynasty ou 
the throne, and which none then dared 
call treason. Louis Na|)oleon was a 
member of the Carbonari Society. 

17. This most perilous and demor- 
alising system was fii-st introduced 
from Italy into France in the end of 
1820, and the autumn of the succeed- 
ing jrear was the time when it attained 
its highest development, and when it 
became a formi(Uble power in the 
State. Nothing coula be conceived 
more admirable for the object to which 
it was directed, or better calculated to 
avoid detection, than this system. It 
was entirely under the direction of a 
central power, the mandates of which 
were obeyed with implicit Mth by all 
the initiated, though who composed it, 
or where it resided, was unknown to 
all save a very few. Every person ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the Carbonari 
was to provide himself with a musket, 
bayonet, and twenty rounds of ball- 
cartridge. All orders, resolutions, and 
devices were transmitted verbally ; no 
one ever put pen to paper on the busi- 
ness of the association. Any revela- 
tion of the secrets or objects of the 
fraternity was punished with death, 
and they had bravoes ready at any 
time to execute that sentence, which 
was pronounced only by the central 
committee, or to assassinate any per- 
son whom it might direct The mem- 
bers were boui^d by the most solemn 
oaths to obey this invisible author- 
ity, whatever it might enjoin, without 
delay, hesitation, consideration, or in- 
quiry. The association borrowed the 
illusions of the melodrama to add to 
the intensity of its impressions : it had, 
like the German, its Geheim-gerichi 
nocturnal assemblages, its poniards 
directed against the breast, its secret 
courts of justice, its sentences executed 
by unknown hands. It was chiefly 
among the students at colleges, the 
sub-officers in the army, and the supe- 
rior classes of mechanics and manu- 
facturers, that this atrocious system 
prevailed, and it had reached itshighest 
point in the end of 1821. It has since 
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spread across the Channel ; and those 
who are acquainted with the machina- 
tions of the Kibbonmen in Ireland, and 
the "worst of the trades-unions in Great 
Britain, will have no difficulty in re- 
cognisiiig features well known to them, 
perhaps oy dear-bought experience. 

18. li. Lafayette,* Mannel, and d'Ar- 
genson were at the head of Uiese secret 
societies in France, and they had at- 
tained such an extent and consistency 
in the end of 1821 that it was thought 
the time for action had arisen, the 
more especially as the revolutions of 
Spain and Naples, which were mainly 
their work, haci strongly excited men s 
minds, and the accession of the Royal- 
ist Ministry in France threatened dan- 
ger if the execution of their measures 
-was any longer delayed. It was deter- 
mined to mSkjQ an outbreak in several 
diiferent places at once, in order to 
distract the attention of Government, 
and inspire a belief of the conspiracy 
having more extensive ramifications 
than it really had. Saumur, Thouars, 
Befort, Nantes, Rochelle, and Toulon 
were tiie j>laces where it was arranged 
insurrections should take place, and 
to which the ruling committee at Paris 
transmitted orders for immediate ris- 
ings. So confident were they of success, 
that General Lafayette set out from Pa- 
ris to Befort, to put himself at its head, 

* "Cette foiii, M. Lafayette, press^ sana 
doute par lea amines qai s'accniniilalent, et 
craignant que la mort ne lui lavlt, comine k 
Moise, la terre promise de la libertd, avait 
manqn^ k son rdle de tribun l^gal, k son 
raract^re, k son serment civique de d^puM, 
h Hea habitudes d'opposition en plein Jour ; 
et il avait consenti, an risque de la st&curit^ 
de sa vie, et de sa conscience, k deven^ le 
motenr, le centre, et le chef d'une t^n^reuse 
conspiration. Tontes les soci^t^ secrfetesdes 
ennemlB des Bourbons, et le Garbonaiisme 
qui les xdBumait toutes en ce moment, par- 
laient de ses menses, et aboutissaient kml'* 
— L.AMABTIKB, Histoin de la Bestaurationf 
vii. 26. See also, to the same effect, Capk- 
FiouE, Histoire de la ReetauroHon, viL 906. 
The chiefBi of 'this dark conspixacy were 
General Lafayette and liis son, M. Manuel, 
iKipont de I'Eure, M. d'Aigenson, Jacques 
Kochler, Comte Thiard, General Taragre, 
General Corbineau, M. de Lascelles, and M. 
Merithou. General Lafayette was by all ac- 
knowledged to be the head and soul of the 
conspiracy.— Lamabtinb, HitL de laBestau- 
ration, vil 29, 30. 
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and only tamed back when near that 
town, on hearing that it had broken 
out, and failed of success. Befort, in 
effect, was so filled with conspirators, 
and they were so confident of success, 
that they at length were at no pains 
to conceal their desisns, and openly 
armed themselves with sabres and pis- 
tols, and mounted the tricolor cock»le. 
The vigour and vieilance of the gov- 
ernor, however, and the fidelity of the 
garrison, caused the attempt to mis- 
carry. M. de Tourlain, the governor, 
was shot by one of them ; but the rest, 
including M. de Corcelles and Carrel, 
fled on the road to Pans, and met 
General Lafayette a few leagues from 
the gate, just in time to cause him to 
turn back to his chateau of La Grange, 
near that capital Such was the energy 
with which the Carbonari removed all 
traces or proofs of the conspiracy, that 
Colonel railhis TeUier, and two or 
three others, who had been caught in 
the veiy act, alone were brou^t to 
justice, and escaped with the made- 
quate punishment of three years' im- 
prisonment 

19. A more serious insurrection broke 
out, towards the end of February, at 
Thenars, where General Berton was at 
the head of the conspirators. In the 
night of the 23d February he set out 
from Parthenay, and surprised Thouars, 
where he made prisoners the brigade of 
gendarmerie, and published a procla- 
mation, declaring the establishment of 
a provisional government, composed 
of Grenerals Fo}r, Demarcay, and La- 
fayette, M. Benjamin Constant, Man- 
uel, and d'Argenson, at Paris. He 
next attempted an attack upon Sau- 
mur ; but in that he was foiled by the 
intrepidity of the mayor, at the head 
of a Dody of voung Boyalists at the 
military school, and the commander of 
the cattle. Obliged to retreat, the 
insurgents soon lost heart, and dis- 
persed ; and Berton himself sought 
refuge in the marshes of Rochefort, 
where he was at length arrested, along 
with several of his accomplices. Their 
guilt was self-evident : they had made 
themselves masters of Thouars, and 
proclaimed a provisional government. 
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Six of the leaders, including Berton 
and a physician, CaSi, were sentenced 
to death ; but the lives of all were spar- 
ed, at the intercession of the Duchess 
d'AngoulSme, excepting the two last. 
Gaffe anticipated tne luinds of justice 
by committing suicide in prison ; but 
Berton was brought to the scaffold, 
and died bravely, exclaiming with his 
last breath, "Vive la France ! Vive 
laUbert^!" 

20. Still more important conse- 
quences followed a conspiracy at Ro- 
cheUe. It originated at Paris, on the 
instigation of General Lafayette, who 
directed a young and gallant man, 
named Bones, a sub-officer in the 45th 
regiment, to proceed from Pau, with 
some of the privates of his regiment, 
whom he had enrolled in the ranks of 
the Carbonari, to that city, in order, 
with the aid of the affiliated there, to 

get up a revolt. They were betrayed, 
owever, before the plot could be car- 
ried into execution, by one of their 
accomplices, at the very time when 
they were concerting with the emis- 
saries of General Berton a joint attack 
upon Saumur. Most important articles 
of evidence were found upon them, or 
from ihe information to which their 
apprehension led; among others, the 
cards cut in two, and tne poniards, 
marked with their number in the vente 
or lodge, which had been put into 
their hands by Lareche, an a^ent of 
Lafayette. From the declarations of 
these prisoners, and others apprehended 
with them, a clue was obtained to the 
whole organisation of the Carbonari 
in France, ascending, through various 
intermediate stages, to the central 
committee in Paris, presided over by 
Lafayette himself. These revelations 
were justly deemed of such importance 
that the trial of the accused was trans- 
ferred to the capital, and conducted 
by M. Marchajigr, tiie King's Advo- 
cate, himself. Tue oath taken by the 
afiSliated bound them to face any peril, 
even death itself, in support of uberty, 
and to abandon, at a moment's warn- 
ing, their own brothers by blood to 
succour their brethren among the Car- 
bonari.* The object of the association 
* The oath was in these terms : " Je Jure 



was to overturn the existing govern- 
ment in every country, and establish 
purely rei)ublican forms of government. 
To carry it into complete effect, tiiere 
was a central committee of three per- 
sons at Paris, whose mandates were 
supreme, and which all the inferior 
lodges thix)ughout the kingdom were 
bound instantly, and at all hazards, to 
obey ; and subordinate committees of 
nine members, whose mandates were 
equally supreme within their respective 
districts. A more formidable conspir- 
acy never was brought to light, or one 
more calculated, if successm^ to tear 
society in pieces, and elevate the most 
ambitious and unscrupulous characters 
to its direction. It is melancholy to 
think that Lafayette, d'Argenson, Ma- 
nuel, and the leaders of the Liberal 
parhr in the legislature, were at the 
head of such a perilous and destructive 
association.* 

de tenir avant toute chose k la liberty; d'af- 
fronter la mort en toutes les occasions iwnr 
les Carbonari ; d'abandonner au premier sig- 
nal le tr^sor de mon propre sang, pour aider 
et secourir mes fihTG8."---Annuaire Sistor- 
iguey V. 777. 

* " II existeii Paris nn grand oomit^d'ora- 
teurs, qui entretient des oorrespondances 
avee tons les d^partements. n y a dans 
chaque d^partement un comity de neuf mem- 
bres, dont I'un est president 

*'Ce comity correspond avec ceuz del'ar- 
rondissement, et avec le grand comitd. 11 y 
a dans chaque arrondissement un comity 
compost de cinq membres, dont I'un estpr^ 
sident. 

"Les chevaliers de Tordre doivent fitre 
pris : 1. Parmi les jeunes gens instruits des 
villes et des campagnes. 2. Les €tndiants 
de colics, et des ecoles de droit, de m6ie- 
cine et d'autres. 3. Les (mciens miUtaares 
rSform^s, retrait<Ss ou k demi-solde. 4. Les 
possesseurs de biens nationaux. 6. Lesgros 
propri^taires dont les opinions sont paifaite- 
ment connues. 6. Ceux qui professent les 
arts lib^raux, avocats, m^ecins, et autres. 
7. Les s(m«-officiers de Tarm^e axstive, rare- 
ment les oificiers, k moins qu'ils n'aient 
donn^ des preuves non ^uivoques de leur 
mani^re de ^enser. 

" Le r^cipiendaire serainstruitverlKi2em«nt 
de I'existence de la soci^te, dn but qu'elle se 
propose, ensuite il prdteia le seiment sui- 
vant: 

** Je jure d'etre fiddle aux statuts de Tordre 
des chevaliers de la liberty. Si Je vieus k les 
trahir, la mort sera ma punition. 

" C. signifie chevalier ; V., vente ; V. H., 
haute vente; V. C, vente centrale; V. P., 
vente particuli^; P., Paris; B. C, bon 
cousin. ' — Procia de Bories, Ac, No. ix. ^n- 
nuainHUtorigiu, v. 801, 802. 
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21. Bories and his associates made a 
gallant defence when brought to trial; 
and the former melted every heart by 
the noble effort which he made, when 
the case had obvionsly become desper- 
ate, to draw to himself the whole re- 
sponsibility of the proceedings, and 
exculpate entirely his unhappy asso- 
ciates. " You have seen," said he, in 
the conclusion of His address to the 
jury, * * whether the evidence has pro- 
duced anything which could justify 
the seventy of the public prosecutor 
in my instance. You have heard him 
yestCTday pronounce the words, * All 
the powers of oratory will prove un- 
availing to withdraw Bories &om pub- 
lic justice;' the Eing'« Advocate has 
never ceased to present me as the chief 
of the plot : well, gentlemen, I accept 
the responsibility — ^happy if my head, 
in falling from the scaffold, can save 
the life of my comrades." The trial, 
which took place at Paris, lasted sev- 
eral days, during the course of which 
the public interest was wound up to 
'the very highest pitch, and every effort 
was made, by crowds surroundmg the 
court-house, anonymous threatening 
letters to the jury, and other means, 
to avert a conviction. But all was 
unavailing ; Bories, Gouben, Pommier, 
and Bautre, were convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death. They received the 
sentence with calmness and intrepid- 
ity. Determined to make a sreat ex- 
ample of persons deeply implicated in 
. so widespread and dangerous a con- 
spiracy, Government was inexorable to 
all applications for mercy. An effort 
vas made, with the approbation of 
Lafayette, to procure their escape by 
corrupting the jaQer; he agreed, and 
the money was raised, and brought to 
the prison gates : but the persons in 
the plot were seized by the police at 
the very moment when it was counting 
out. As a last resource, twelve thou- 
sand of the Carbonari of Paris bound 
themselves by an oath to station them- 
• selves behind the files of gendarmes 
who lined the streets as the accused 
were led to execution, armed with po- 
niards, and to effect their deliverance 
V each stabbing one of the executors 
of the law. They were on the sti*eets, 



accordingly, on the day of execution, 
and the unhappy men went to the 
scaffold expectmg every moment to be 
delivered. But the preparations of 
Government were so complete that the 
conspirators were overawed; not an 
arm was raised in their defence ; and 
the assembled multitude had the pain 
of beholding four gallant young men, 
the victims of deluded enthusiasm, be- 
headed on the scaffold, testi^ng with 
their last breath their devotion to the 
cause for which they suffered. 

22. It is impossible to read the ac- 
count of four young men suffering death 
for purely political offences, under a 
Government founded on moderation 
and equity, without deep regret, and 
the warmest commiseration for their 
fate. Yet must justice consider what 
is to be said on the other side, and ad- 
mit the distinction between persons 
openly levying regular war against their 
sovereign, who may be perhaps entitled 
to claim the right of prisoners taken in 
external warfare, and those who, like 
these unhappy young men, belong to 
secret societies, having for their object 
to overturn Government by murder, 
and sudden and unforeseen outbreaks, 
veiled in their origin in studious ob- 
scurity. It is the very essence of such 
secret societies to be veiled in the deep- 
est darkness, and to accomplish their 
objects by assassination, fire-raising, 
and treason. Every man who entera 
into them surrenders his conscience 
and freedom of action to an unseen and 
unknown authority, whose mandates 
he is bound instantly to obey, be they 
what they may. He is never to hesi- 
tate to plunge a dagser in the heart of 
his king, his fatherThis wife, his bene- 
factor, or his son, if the orders of this 
unseen authority require him to do so. 
Such institutions convert the society 
which they regulate into a disciplined 
band of bravoes, ready to murder any 
man, bum any house, fire any arsenal, 
or commit any other atrocious act that 
may be enjoined. It is impossible to 
hold that death is too severe a penalty 
for the chiefs who establish in any 
country so atrocious and demoralising 
a conspiracy ; and the example of the 
Ribbonmeu in Ireland, and some of 
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the trades •onions in Great Britain, 
too clearly prove to what abominable 
excesses, when once established, they 
inevitably lead. The only thing to be 
regretted is, that these chiefii so often 
escape themselves, while the ^nalty 
of the law foils npon their inferior and 
less goilty agents. But their gailt re- 
mains the same; and it was not the 
less in this instance that those chiefs 
were Lafayette, Manuel, d'Argenson, 
Benjamin Constant, and the other lead- 
ers of the Liberal party in France, 
whose declamations were so loud in the 
legislature in favour of the great jnin- 
ciples of public morality.* 

23. The insurrections at B^fort, 
Thouars, and La Rochelle, were not the 
only ones that Lafayette and the Car- 
bonari committee projected, and tried 
to carry into execution during this 
eventfiu year. A few days after the 
outbreak at B6fort had faued. Colonel 
Caron, a half-pay officer, deeply impli- 
cated in their designs, with the aid of 
Roger, another discontented ex -mili- 
tary man, attempted to excite an in- 
surrection in a regiment of dragoons 
stationed at Colmar. It in eifed; re- 
ceived him with cries of " Vive Napo- 
leon II. ! '* and Caron led them from 
village to village for some time trying 
to excite an insurrection ; but they 
everywhere failed, and the regiment 

* It is ftilly admitted now by the French 
historians of both parties, that these men 
were the chiefs of the Carbonari in France, 
and that the statements of M. Marchangy on 
iJie subject, in the trial of the Rochelle pri- 
soners, were entirely well founded: *' Le r6- 
quisitoire de M. de Marchangy restera comme 
un monument de v^rit^ histoiiquo et de cour- 
age; son tableau du carbonarisme n'^tait 
point un roman, comme on le disait alors, 
mais de I'histoire, comme on I'avoue aujour- 
dliuL II avait parfaitement p6ndtr6 dans le 
mystftre'des societ^s secretes; il en avait 
compris 'la port^ et les desseins."— Cape- 
nouK, Histoire de la Regtavration^ vii. 812. 
« Le voile longtemps ^pais par la dissimula- 
tion parlementaire des orateurs de 1822 k 1829, 
qifl couvraient des conspirations actives du 
nom d'opposition loyale et inoffensive, s'est 
d4chlr6 depuis 1830. Les meneurs, les plans, 
les complots, les instigateurs, les acteurs, les 
ifUgtBt les victimes de ces conspirations ont 
apparu dans tonte la fhmchise de leurs r61es. 
Las casernes, les soci^tte secretes, les pri- 
sons, les tehafauds m6mes, ont parte. Sous 
cotte opposition k haute voix, et k visage d£- 
Gouvert, qui luttait contre les ministres, en 



which had revolted, seeing the affair 
was hopeless, ended by arresting him, 
and delivering him over to the police, 
who were all Song privy to tiie desigii. 
He was brought, alter the manner of 
Napoleon, before a military council, 
by whom he was condemned, and shot 
in one of the ditches of the citadel of 
Colmar. Similar attempts, attended 
with no better success, were made about 
the same time at Marseilles and Toulon, 
but they were all frustrated by the vi- 
gilance of the police and military, and 
terminated in similar judicial tra^- 
dies, which every friend of hunuuuty 
must deeply regret, but which were 
absolutely necessary to extinguish the 
mania for secret societies and conspi- 
racies which had so long been the 
scourge of France, and had been en- 
couraged in so flagitious a manner by 
the Liberal leaders in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and Lafayette, Manuel, and 
Kochlin, the centreil chiefs at Paris. 
Happily the failure of these conspira- 
cies, and the executions, had the de- 
sired effect, and France, during the 
remaining years of the Restoration, 
was freed from a political disease of all 
others the most fatal to public morality 
and the ultimate interests of general 
freedom. 

24. The interest excited by these 
events diminished the importance of 

afflchant le respect et I'inviolabilit^ de la 
royaute des Bourbons, on a vu queUes trame^ 
obstinees et implacables s'ourdissaient pour la 
renverser, les unes au profit de Napolfon II., 
les autres an profit de la r^publique, celles-ci 
au profit des prStoriens subaltemes, celles-lA 
au profit d'un Frince stranger, d'autres au pro- 
fit d'un Prince de la Maison Boyale, d'autres 
enfln au hasaid de toutes les anarchies pon- 
vant Clever ou engloutir de temiraires dicta- 
teurs comme M. de La Fayette. N<nu-mimn 
nout avont regu (TacteuriprincipauXf une par- 
tie de ces mvst^rieuses confidences. Nou? 
empruntons le rests k des histoiiens initio 

{>ar eux-mdmes on leur parti k ces conspira- 
ions, ot ils ftarent confidents, instruments, 
ou complices: surtout k un nistoiien con- 
sciencienx, exacte, et i>our ainsi dire juri- 
dique, M. de Vaulabelle, t^raoignage d'autant 
moins recusable que ses jugements sur la 
Bestauration sont plus s^v^res, et que son 
opinion et ses sentiments conspintient invo- 
lontairement avec les opinions et les senti- 
ments des conspiratenrs, pour lesqnels il re- 
clame la gloire et la reconnaissance devant 
la post^rit^."— Lamartike, EUCoirede la Ke- 
stauraiimi, vii. 21, 22. 
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the parliamentary proceedings in this 
year : it was useless to attempt legisla- 
tive measures when the Liberal leaders 
were eveir day expecting the Govern- 
ment to be overturned, and a repub- 
lican redme established, of which they 
themse^es were to be installed as the 

Srimaiy leaders. Thus, after the grand 
iscnsaon on the restriction of the 
press, which lasted six weeks, had ter- 
minated, the parliamentary history of 
France, during the remainder of the 
session, exhibits nearly a blank. The 
budget alone called foith an animated 
discussion, and the statement which 
the Finance Minister brought forward 
on this subject proved that the country 
was in as prosperous a condition, so fieur 
as its material interests were concern- 
ed, as it was in a disturbed one as re- 
gards its political feelings and passions. 
From these details it appearea that the 
revenue of the year 1823 was estimated 
at 909,130,000 francs (£36,450,000), 
and the expenditure at 900,475,000 
francs (£36,025,000), leaving a surplus 
of above 8,000,000 francs, or £320,000. 
The vote of the supplies for 8000 
Swiss in the army was the subject 
of impassioned invective on the part 
of the Liberal Opposition : they dread- 
ed a repetition, on a similar crisis, 
of the fidelity of 10th August 1792. 
The revenue of 1822 was 915,591,000 
francs (£36,600,000); the expenditure 
882,321,000 francs (£35,960,000), leav- 
ing a surplus of 33,270,000 francs 
(£1,820,000) disposable in the hands 
of Government. To what object they 
destined this large surplus was ob- 
vious from the magnitude of the sums 
voted for the army, which amounted to 
250,000,000 francs (£10,000,000) from 
a supplementary credit for 13,000,000 
francs (£520,000), put at the disposal 
of the Minister of Finance, and a levy 
of 40, 000 men for the armv, authorised 
tfy an ordonnance on 20th November. 



25. The annual election of the fifth 
of the Chamber, in the autumn of this 
year, indicated the great change which 
the law of the preceding had made in 
the constituency, and the increased 
ascendancy of property and superior 
education whicn tne clarifying the 
electors into colleges of tiie arron- 
dissements and the departments, and 
the throwing those paying the high- 
est amount of direct taxes in the de- 
partment into the latter, and form- 
mg it of them exclusively, had occa- 
sioned. In the colleges of anondissc- 
ments, the Royalists gained twenty- 
eight seats, the Liberals seventeen ; in 
the colleges of departments, the former 
had twenty-four, the latter only five.* 
Thus, upon the whole, the gain was 
thirty to the monarchical pi^ty. So 
considerable an acquisition, and, still 
more, the fact of uie nugority being 
decided in both colleges, proves that 
the result was owing to more than the 
change^ great as it had been, in the 
Electoral Law ; and that the example 
of successfid revolutions in the two 
adjoining peninsulas, and the nume- 
rous plots which had broken out in 
various paits of their own country, had 
brought a Luge portion of the holders 
of property, who formerly were neu- 
tral, or inclined to be lilieral, to vote 
with the monarchical party. 

26. Notwithstanding these fiivour- 
able appearances in the parliamentanr 
contests, and the indication they afforu- 
ed of the state of opinion in the wealth- 
ier classes, in whom the sufirage was 
exclusively vested, the tone of general 
feeling was very much opposed to this ; 
and the results of the elections tended 
only to augment the discontent gene- 
rally felt in the towns, at least in tlie 
middle classes of society. These im- 
portant classes, who alone had emeived 
unscathed from the storms of the Re- 

i volution, were extremely ambitious of 



* The election showed the following results :-. 

Voted in the Colleges d'Anondissement, 

For Royalist candidates, 

For Libera], . 
Toted in CoUe^ de D^partem^nt, 

For RoyalMt candidates. 

For Liberal, . 

'—Annvairt Historique, v. 260. 
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18,804 
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eigoying the powers and the freedom 
of self-goyemment, and felt propor- 
tionate jealonsy of an administration 
which was based on aristocratic influ- 
ences, and closely connected with the 
ultra party in the Church. It was the 
latter circumstance which, more than 
Any other, tended to depopularise the 
Government of the Restoration, and in 
its ultimate results induced its fall. 
The reason was, that it ran counter to 
the strongest passion of the Revolution, 
and the one which alone had survived 
in full vigour all its convulsions. That 
passion was the desire of freedom of 
tlwwgU^^^ first wish of emancipated 
man— the source of aU social impix)ve- 
ment, and all advances in science, lite- 
rature, or art, but the deadly enemy of 
that despotism of opinion which the 
Romish Churchhad so long established, 
and sought to continue over its votar- 
ies. The Royalists committed a capi- 
tal mistake in allying themselves with 
this power-— the declared and invete- 
rate enemy of all real intelligence, and 
therefore the object of its unceasing 
and unmeasured hostility. Those best 
acquainted with the state of France 
during the Restoration are unanimous 
in ascribing to this circumstance the 
increasing unpopularity of Oovem- 
ment during its later years, and its 
ultimate faU.* And — markworthy 
circumstance ! — at the very same time, 
it was in the support of the clergy, and 
the identity of feeling between them 
and the vast majority of the educat- 
ed classes of society, that the British 
Government found their firmest bul- 
wark against the efforts of the revolu- 
tionists—a clear proof that there is no 
real antagonism, out, on the contrary, 
the closest national alliance, between 
the powers of thought and the feelings 
of devotion, and tmit it was the ambi- 
tion and despotism of the Church of 
Rome that alone set them at variance 
with each other. The French Revolu- 
tion, in all its phases, was mainly a 
reaction against the revocation of the 

* " BeUgieuz par nature* Je dis avee dou- 
lenr, ce qm fit le pluB'de mal k la Bestaara- 
tion, ce rot pricis^ment cette id^e qa'on par- 
vint k inculqaer au peuple, ane les Bourbons 
a'identiflaient avec le clerge."— Capefioue, 
£i(toirt de \a Uttlawratvmy viL S22. 



Edict of Nantes ; and had Louis XIY. 
not sent half a million of innocent 
Protestants into exile, his descendants 
would not have been now suppliants 
in foreign lands. 

27. While France and Eneland were 
thus with difficulty struggling with 
the fresh outbreak of the revwution- 
ary passions which had resulted from 
the oversow of the government in 
Spain, the monarch of that country 
was sinking fast into that state of 
impotence and degradation which in 
troublous times is the invariable pre- 
cursor of final ruin. After the humi- 
liation experienced in the affair of the 
guards at Madrid, which has been re- 
counted in a former chapter, the King 
perceived that a vigorous effort had 
become necessary to vindicate his fal- 
len power, and he sesolved to make it 
in person. He came suddenly, accord- 
ingly, into the hall of the Council of 
State, when its members (a sort of 
permanent Cortes) were assembled, and 
m a long and impassioned speech de- 
tailed the series of humiliations to 
which his Liberal Ministry had sub- 
jected him. He painted his authority 
set at nought, his complaints disre- 
ge^ed, his dignity sacrificed. He re- 
counted the long course of suffering 
which he had undergone, and con- 
cluded with declaring that the limits 
of human endurance had been reached, 
and that he was resolved to deliver him- 
self from his oppressors. Stupified at 
this sudden outbreak, the Council di- 
rected the Ministers to be called in» 
that they might be heard in their de- 
fence ; but when they arrived, instead 
of vindicating themselves, they com- 
menced an attack upon the King, re- 
capitulated all his violent and iS^I 
acts, and even accused him of having 
violated his oath, and conspired to 
overturn the constitution. Furious at 
this unexpected resistance to his an- 
thority,. the monarch rushed out of the 
hall, and signed an order for the im- 
mediate arr^ of his Ministers. Bat 
his attendants and family represented 
to him in such strong colours the ex- 
treme peril of such a step, of which no 
one could foresee the consequences, that 
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the order, before it could be executed, 
was revoked, and the Ministers re- 
mained in power. But as the King's 
secret intention had now been re- 
Tealed, the seeds of irreconcilable jeal- 
ousy had been sown between him and 
his Cabinet ; and the ezecutiye, torn 
by intestine divisions, ceased to be 
any longer the object either of respect 
or apprdiension to the ambitious Libe- 
rals, who were rapidly drawing to them- 
seh^ the whoIeVwer and ^dera- 
tion in the State. 

28. The result soon appeared. The 
session of the Cortes opened on 1st 
March 1821, and the King, who had 
adopted from his Ministers his opening 
speech, added to it several sentences 
of his own composition. In the first 
part of it he astonished the Royalists 
by an unequivocal approbation of the 
revolutions of Naples and Piedmont, 
blamed the King of Naples for having 
gone to the congress of sovereigns at 
Laybach, and o]^nly condemned the 
threatened invasion of the Neapolitan 
States by the Austrian forces. The 
Liberals were in transports; they could 
scarcely believe their own ears; the 
soverei^ seemed at last to have iden- 
tified himself in good earnest with the 
cause of revolution, and loud applause 
testified the satisfiiction of the major- 
ity at the sentiments which had pro- 
ceeded from the throne. But what 
was their surprise when, after this con- 
cession to the democracy, the King 
suddenly began on a new key, an{ 
raising his voice as he came to the sen- 
tences composed by himself or his 
secret advisers, recapitulated the re- 
peated attempts made to represent 
Lim as insincere in his career as a con- 
stitutional sovereign, the insults to 
which, in his person and his govern- 
ment, he had so often been subjected 
— "insults," he added,' ** to which he 
would not be 8ul:rjected if the execu- 
tive power possessed the energy which 
the constitution demands, and which, 
if continued, will involve the Spanish 
nation in unheard-of calamities. The 
audience were bewildered by these im- 
expected words ; the Ministers felt 
themselTes struck at ; they recollect- 
ed the former scene in the Council of 



State, and, deeming themselves secure 
of victory if they held out, in the same 
evening they, in a body, tendered their 
resignations. 

29. With so little foresight or con- 
sideration were the King^s measures 
pursued, that though it might have 
been anticipated that a resignation of 
Ministers would follow such an out- 
break, no arrangements whatever had 
been made for appointing their succes- 
sors. For sevcffal days the country 
remained without a government, dur- 
ing which the capital was in the most 
violent state of agitation; the clubs 
resounded with dedamations, the jour- 
nals were in transports of indignation, 
and the hall of the Cortes was me scene 
of the most violent debates. They 
carried, by a large majority, a resolu- 
tion, that the late Ministers had de- 
served well of the nation, and, in proof 
of their gratitude, settled on each of 
them a pension of 60,000 reals (£600) 
a-year. To allay the tempest he had 
so imprudently ooigured up, the King 
requested the Cortes to furnish liim 
with a list of the persons whom they 
deemed fit for the situation ; but Ihey 
refused to do so, all^^ing that the re- 
sponsibility of choosmg his ministers 
rested with the sovereign. At length 
he made his choice, and he was com- 
pelled to select them amongthe Liberal 
leaders. Among them was Don Ramon 
Felix, who had long been imprisoned 
(since 1814) for his violent conduct, 
who was appointed Minister of the 
Transmarine Provinces ; and Don £u- 
sebio Bardaxi, who had been Minister 
of Foreign Afiairs to the Cortes at Ca- 
diz, was reinstated in the same office. 

30. It was now evident that the King 
had not in reality the choice of his Min- 
isters ; and in order to conciliate tibe 
majority, he addressed a message of 
condolcoice to them on the overthrow 
of the revolution in Naples and Pied- 
mont, which soon after ensued, and pro* 
mised the fugitives from these coun- 
tries a safe asylum in Spain, where, in 
effect, (peat numbers of them soon 
after arrived, and were very hospitably 
received. These external evente pro- 
duced a very deep impression in Spain ; 
for the hopes of the liberals had been 
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nnbounded upon the first outbreak of 
these convolsions, and their depression 
was proportionally great upon their 
overthrow. They produced, as usual 
in such cases, a fresh burst of the re- 
Yolutionaiy passion over the whole 
country. Terror, as it had done in 
France when the advances of the Duke 
of Brunswick into Champagne induced 
the massacre in the prisons of Paris, 
produced cruelty ; and the actions of 
the secret societies occasioned a mea- 
sure so extraordinary, and of such ex- 
tent, that nothing in the whole annals 
of history is to be compared to it. 

81. At once, and at the same mo- 
ment, in all places, a vast number of 
individuals, of both sexes, and of all 
ranks and classes of society, chiefly on 
the east coast of Spain, who were sus- 
pected of a leaning to ^e monarchical 
party, were arrested, chiefly during the 
night, hurried to the nearest seaport 
by baiids of armed men acting under 
the orders of self-constituted societies, 
and put on shipboard, from whence 
tiiey were conveyed, some to the Ba- 
learic Islands, and some to the Can- 
aries, according to the caprice of the 
imperioufi executors of tne popular 
wiU. There was no trial, no legal 
warrant of arrest, no conviction, no 
condemnation. With their own himds, 
of their own authority, under their own 
leaders, the people executed what they 
called justice upon their enemies. Se- 
veral hundred persons — ^many of them 
of high rank — ^were in this manner 
torn from their fiimilies, hurried into 
exile, without the hope of ever return- 
ing, chiefly from Barcelona, Valencia, 
Corunna, Carthagena, and the neigh- 
bourhood of these towns. With such 
secrecy was the measure devised, with 
such suddenness carried into execu- 
tion, that no resistance was anywhere 
either practicable or attempted ; and 
the unfortunate victims of this violence 
had scarcely awakened from the stupor 
into which they had been thrown by 
their seizure, when they found them- 
selves at sea, on board strange vessels, 
surrounded by strance faces, and sail- 
inff they knew not wither t The an- 
luus of ti^e Roman proscriptions, of 
Athenian cruelty, of French atrocity, 



may be searched in vain for a similar 
instance of general, deliberate, and 
deeply-devised popular yengeance. 

82. Deeds of violence on the side of 
the populace seldom fail to find apolo- 
gists. The illegal seizure and depor- 
tation of such a number of persons at 
the same time in various parts of Spain 
was a public and notoripos event, 
which could not be concealed ; 'while 
the secrecy with which it had been de- 
vised, and the suddenness with which 
it had been executed, indicated the 
work of occult and highly dangerous 
societies, and the direction of an efli- 
cient central authority. It was accord- 
ingly made the subject of discussion 
in the Cortes, but the turn which the 
debate took was very curious, and emi- 
nentiy characteristic of the slavish 
cowardice which successful revolution- 
ary violence so often induces. No 
blame whatever was thrown on the 
authors or executors of this atrocious 
proceeding ; not one of them was even 
accused, though they were as well 
known as the commanders of the pro- 
vinces where the violence had occurred. 
The whole blame was thrown on the 
judges and civil authorities in the pro- 
vinces, whose supineness or dilatory 
conduct in bringing the enemies of the 
people to justice Imd obliged them, it 
was said, to take the afifaur into their 
huids. All that was done, to avert 
similar acts of violence by self-consti- 
tuted authorities in future, was to pass 
two laws, worthy to be placed beside 
those constituting the revolutionary 
tribunal at Paris m point of atrocity. 
By the first of these the punishment of 
death was decreed against all persons 
who should be convicted of offences 
i^inst either religion or the constitu- 
tion ; and by the second, those charged 
with such offences were to be arrested 
by the armed force, and brought before 
a council of war chosen <nU of the carps 
which had ordered the arrest. This 
judgment was to be pronounced in six 
days, to be final and without appeal, 
and carried into execution, if confirm- 
ed by the military governor of the 
provmce, within forty -eight hours. 
Ard the only reparation made to tlic 
transported victims was, that Govern- 
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ment, when they learned the places to 
which they had been conveyed, se- 
cretly brought some of them back, one 
by one, to their own country. 

33. As the military force of Spain 
was entirely in the hands of the Lib- 
erals — at least so far as the officers 
were concerned— and it had been the 
^reat a^nt which brought about the 
Keyolution, these sanguinary laifs, in 
effect, put all at the mercy of the re- 
volutionists, by whom, as by the Ja- 
cobin clubs at Paris, death to any ex- 
tent, and under no limitation, might 
with impunity be inflicted on their po- 
litical opponents or personal enemies. 
But the proceedings of the courts- 
martial, sommaiy and iinal as they 
were, appeared too slow for the im- 
patient wrath of the populace ; and 
an instance soon occurred in which 
they showed that, like the Parisian 
mob, they coveted the agreeable junc- 
tion, in uieir own persons, of the offi- 
ces of accuser, judge, and executioner. 
A fanatic priest, named Yinuesa, had 
published at Madrid a crazy pamphlet 
recommending a counter-revolution. 
For this offence he was brought before 
the court intrusted with the trial of 
such cases at Madrid, and sentenced to 
ten years of the caUeys — a dreadful 
punishment, and ue maximum which 
law permitted for crimes of that de- 
scription. But this sentence, which 
seemed sufficient to satisfy their most 
ardent passions, was deemed inade- 
quate by the revolutionists. *^ Blood, 
blood ! ' was the universal cry. On the 
day following, an immense crowd as- 
sembled in the Puerto del Sol, the prin- 
cipal squaro of Madrid, where a resolu- 
tion was passed that they should them- 
selves execute the sentence of death 
on their victim. This was at noon ; 
but so deliberate were the assassins, 
and so secure of impunity, that they 
postponed the execution of the sen- 
tence till four o'clock. At that hour 
they reassembled, after having taken 
their siesta^ and proceeded to the pri- 
son-doors. Ten soldiers on guard there 
made a show of resistance, but it was 
a show only. They soon submitted to 
the mandates of the sovereign people, 
and withdrew. The doors of tne pri- 



son were speedily broken open ; the 
priest ]>resented himself, with a cnici- 
hx in ms hand, and in the name of the 
Redeemer prayed for his life. His en- 
treaties were disregarded ; one of the 
jud^ of the Puerto del Sol advanced, 
and beat out his brains with a sledge- 
hammer as he lay prostrate before 
them on the pavement of his celL 

84. Barbarous and uncalled-for as 
this murder was, it has too many par- 
allel instances in cruelty, aristocratic 
and democratic, in all a^es and in all 
countries. But what follows is the 
infamy of Spain, and of the cause of 
revolution, and of them alone. Hav- 
ing despatched their victim in prison, 
the mob proceeded, with loud shouts, 
to the house of the judge who had 
condemned him to ten years of the 
galleys, with the intention of murder- 
ing him also ; but in this they were 
dimppointed, for he had heard of his 
danger, and escaped. In the evening 
the clubs resounded with songs of tri- 
umph at this act of popular justice ; 
the better class of inhabitants trembled 
in silence ; the violent revolutionists 
were in ecstasies. Martinez de la Rosa 
had the courage in the Cortes to de- 
nounce the atrocious act, but a ereat 
majority drowned his voice, and ap- 
plauded it. The press was unanimous 
in its approbation of the glorious deed. 
To commemorate it for all future times, 
an order of chiveUry was instituted by 
the assassins, entitled the Order of the 
JIammer, which was received with gen- 
eral* applause. Decorations consist- 
ing of a little hammer, for those who 
were admitted into it, were prepared, 
and eagerly bought up by both sexes ; 
and to the disgrace of Spain be it said, 
t^e insignia of an order intended to 
commemorate a deliberate and cold- 
blooded murder were to be seen on the 
breasts of the brave and the bosoms of 
the fair. 

35. This cruel act, and still more 
the general approbation with which it 
was received m the clubs, and by the 
press of Madrid, opened the eyes of 
the better and more respectable classes 
over the whole country to the fright- 
ful nature of the abyss into which all 
the nation, under its present rulers, 
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was hurrying. A reactionary move- 
ment broke out in Nayarre, at the 
head of which was the curate Merino, 
abready wel Iknown and celebrated in 
the war with Napoleon. He was soon 
at the head of eight hundred men, 
with which, after having been success- 
ful in several encounters, he was march- 
ing on Vittoria, when he was met and 
defeated at Ochandiano by the captain- 
general of the province. Four hundred 
prisoners were made, and sent to Pam- 
peluna ; the chiefs— nearly aU priests or 
pastors — were immediately executed. 
Taking advantage of the consternation 
produced 'by these events, the King 
ventured on the bold step of appoint- 
ing Don Pablo Murillo, tne celebrated 
general under Wellington in the war 
with Napoleon — ^the undaunted anta- 
gonist of Bolivar in that of South 
America — to the situation of captain- 
general at Madrid. Murillo was very 
unwillinff to undertake the pmlous 
mission, out at length, at the earnest 
solicitation of the King, who represent- 
ed that he was his last resource against 
the revolution, he agreed to accept it. 
86. The knowledge of Murillo's firm 
and resolute character had for some 
time a considerable effect in overawing 
the fiBMstions in the capital ; for though 
the army was the focus of the revom- 
tion, such was known to be his ascen- 
dancy with the troops, that it was 
feared, under his orders, they would 
not hesitate to act in support of the 
royal authority. But unhappily his 
influence did not extend over the 
Cortes, and the proceedings of that 
body were daily more and more indi- 
cative of the growing ascendancy of an 
extreme faction, whose ideas were in- 
consistent, not merely with monarchi- 
cal, but with any government what- 
ever. The clubs in Madrid, as they 
had been during the first Revolution 
at Paris, were the ^at centres of this 
violent party, and it was through them 
that the whole press had been ranged 
on the democratic side. Fatigued with 



a perpetual struggle with their m 
fatigaole adversaries in the Cortes, 
galleries, the clubs, and the press, 
moderate party in the legislature 
length gave way, and submitted to 4 
m<^ everything which their advi 
saries chose to demand of them, 
far did this yielding go, that they co: 
sented to pass a hiw whic^ entire' 
withdrew the clubs from the cognisani 
both of the Government and the ma 
fflstrates ; forbade any persons in aa 
tiiority to intrude upon the debates: 
and by declaring the responsibility oi 
the president for what there took phu^ 
in effect declared the irresponsiDilitf | 
of every one else. So obidous was thA i 
danger of this law, that the King, in 
terms of the constitution, and relying' 
on the support of Murillo, refused )m 
sanction. A few days after he did the 
same with a law which passed the 
Cortes, tending to deprive the chief 
proprietors of a considerable part of 
their seignorial rights. 

37. The finances were daily fidling 
into a more deplorable condition^the 
necessary result of the unsettled state 
of the kingdom, and the extreme terror 
regarding the future which, pervaded 
all the more respectable classes, from 
the violence of the Cortes and the 
absence of any effective control upon 
their proceedmgs. Though a half of 
the tithes of the cler^ &d been ap- 
propriated to the service of the state, 
and half only left for the support of 
the Church, uie budget exhibited, such 
a deficit that it became necessary to 
authorise a loan of 861,800,000 reals 
(£3,600,000), being more than half 
the whole revenue of the state ; bat 
such was the dilapidated state of pub- 
lic credit, that, notwithstanding^ the 
utmost efforts of the Liben^ only a 
fourth part of the sum was subscribed 
by the end of the year.* Insurrections 
were constantly breakinff out in the 
provinces, which were onfy suppressed 
by the armed force, and a great effu- 
sion of blood. No sooner were they 



* The expenditure was 756,214,217 reals, or £7,560,000 
The revenue, 675,000,000 „ or 6,750,000 



Deficit. . 81,214,217 

^Budget, 1821 ; AnntuUrt HUtorigut, iv. 458. 
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-put down in one quarter than they 
'broke out in another ; and the coun- 
-fcry, as in the war with Napoleon, ¥ras 
infested by gaerilla bands, who plun- 
dered alike Mend and foe. In the 
midst of this scene of desolation and 
disaster, the Kins, on 30th June, 
closed the sitting of the Cortes, with a 
speech composea by his Mimsters, in 
^which he pronounced the most pomp- 
ous eulogium on the wisdom, justice, 
and magnanimity of their proceedings, 
the flourishing state of tne finances, 
and the general prosperity which per- 
vaded all parts of the kingdom. 

38. The event soon showed how far 
these praises of the revolutionary re- 
mme were well foimded. Ever since 
ziie murder of the priest Yinuesa, it 
had been the practice of the mobs in 
Madrid to assemble every evening un- 
der the windows of such persons as 
-were suspected of anti- revolutionary 
principles, and there sing the Tragaia 
Perro, the Marseillaiae of the Spanish 
rsTolation, accompanied in the chorus 
with strokes of a hammer on a gon^, 
to put them in mind of that tragic 
event. In the beginning of August, 
an unhappy prisoner, diarged with 
anti-revomtionary practices, and con- 
demned to the galieysy was lying im- 
prisoned in a convenl^ awaiting the 
execution of his sentence, along with 
the soldiers apprehended some months 
before on the charge of assaulting the 
people, whilst dispersing the mob who 
insulted the King in his carriM^e, as 
narrated in a former chapter. It was 
determined in the club of the Fontana 
d'Oro that they should all be executed 
summarily in prison ; and bands were 
already formed for this purpose, when 
Murillo appeared with a bodv of troops, 
and dispersed the assassms. This 
prompt vindication of the law occa- 
sioned the most violent ebullition of 
wrath in the clubs, and it was resolved 
to act more decidedly and with greater 
force on the next occasion. Accord- 
ingly, on the 20th August an immense 
crowd assembled around the convent 
where the soldiers were confined, sing- 
ing the TrcLffala PerrOf and beating 
the hammers as usual ; and when the 
guard interfered, and tried to make 



them disperse, they were surrounded 
and overoowered. Informed of the 
danger, Murillo hastened to the spot 
with a strong body of troops, and, 
drawing his sword, charged the mob, 
who immediately disjperaeid. 

89. This fresh act ofyicour completed 
the exasperation of the liberals at the 
intrepid general who had coerced their 
excesses. Next morning the clubs re- 
sounded with declamations against the 
bloody t3rrant who had dared to insult 
the majesty of the sovereign people ; 
the journals were unanimous m weir 
condemnation of his conduct; sedi- 
tious crowds uttering menacing cries 
were formed, and ev^rthing indicated 
an approachhig convulsion. Conscious 
of tne rectitude and integril^ of hia 
conduct, and desirous oi allaying a 
ferment which threatened in its results 
to compromise the throne, Murillo- 
anticipated the sentence of the clubs, 
and resigned his command, declaring, 
at the same time, he would not resumo 
it till he was cleared of the chaigea 
brought against him. This coura^ous 
act produced an immediate reaction in 
public opinion in his favour ; and the 
accusation against him being proved, 
on examination, entirely groundless, 
he resumed his functions with general 
approbation. 

40. Meanwhile the secret societies, 
styled in Spain Commtmeros, which 
had gone so far to shake society to its 
centre in France, had spread equally 
to the south of the Pyrenees. Violent 
as the proceedings of the open Liberals 
in possession of the government at 
Madrid had been, they were nothing- 
compared to the designs formed by 
these secret associations, which were, 
not merely the destruction of the mon- 
archy and of the Cortes, but the estab- 
lishment of a repubhc on the basia 
of an equal division or community of 

Eroperty, and all the projects of tho 
ocialists. The oath taken by these 
political fanatics bound them, as else- 
where, to obey all the mandates of the 
chiefs of the association at the P^nl of 
their Hves, and to put at their msposal 
their swords, property, and existence.* 

* " Je Jure de me soamettre sans riBerr» 
k toils les d^crets que rendra la conftddra* 
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This tremendoas association had its 
chiei ramifications in Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Saragoflsa, Corunna, Valencia, 
and Oarthagena ; and it was by their 
aoency that the extraordinary measure 
ofseizing and transporting such a num- 
ber of persons in these cities had re- 
cently Men effected. Murillo was well 
aware of the secrets and designs of these 
conspirators, and was in possession of 
a number of important papers estab- 
lishing them, it was mamly to get 
these papers out of his hands, as well 
as on account of his known resolution 
of character, that the public indi^pa- 
tion was so strongly directed against 
him on occasion of his conduct in re- 

Jresslng the recent disturbances in 
[adricL 

41. Biego, who, as already mention- 
ed, had been reinstated in his command 
in Arragon after having been tempor- 
arily deprived of it, was closely con- 
nected with the clubs in Saragossa, and 
was suspected by the Government not 
without reason, of having lent himself 
to their extravagant designs. His 
principal associate was a French refu- 

fee named Montarlot, who employed 
imself at Sarafossa in writing pro- 
clamations which were sent across the 
Pyrenees, inviting tiie French troops 
to revolt and establish a republic. 
Government, having received mtelli- 
gence of the conspiracy, took the bold 
step of ordering Moreda, the political 
chief at Saragossa, to arrest Biego. He 

tlon, et d'aider en toate circonstance, tons les 
chevaliers Coniimmerot, de mes biens, de mes 
ressources, et de mon ^o^e. Et si quelque 
homme puissant, ou quelque tyran, voulait, 
par la force ou d'antres moyens. d6tmire en 
tout on en partie la confederation, je Jure 
en union avec les eonfdd^res de ddfendre. les 
armes h la main, tout ce que J'ai Jure, et 
comme les fllustres Communero» de la ba- 
taiUe de Villalar, de mourir plut6t que de 
c^der k la ^n^annie on k I'oppression. «f e Jure 
ai quelque chevalier Commururo manquait en 
tout ou en partie k son serment, de la mettre 
d mortf dhs que la confM^ration I'aura d^clard 
trattre ; et si je viens k manquer k tout ou 
partie de mes serments sacr^s, Je me declare 
moi-mdme traitre, ra^ritant que la configura- 
tion me condamne k une mort infiUne ; que les 
portes et les grilles des ch&teauz et des tours 
me solent formes, et pour qu'il ne reste rien 
de moi apr^s mon tr^pas, que Ton me brdle, 
«t que Ton Jette mes cendres au vent" — En- 
Ifagtmitnt dU Conununerot. Sur la Rivclution 
«f^«|>a0rn«— JiUbtiomac, l 825, 320. 



was apprehended accordingly, as he 
was rd;uming to that city from a tour 
in the provinces, where he had been 
harangmng and exciting the people, 
and conducted a prisoner to Lenda. 
Immense was the excitement which 
this event produced among'the Liberals 
over aU Spain. His bust was carried 
at the head of a triumphal procession 
through Madrid; the clubs resound- 
ed with declamations ; the press was 
unanimous in denying his criminality ; 
and to give vent to the public trans- 
ports, a picture yns painted, intended 
to be carried in procession through the 
streets, representing Riego in the cos- 
tume whicn he wore on occasion of the 
revolt in the island of Leon, holding 
in one hand the Book of the Constitu- 
tion, and overturning with the other 
the figures of Despotism and Ignor- 
ance. 

42. The moment was decisive. An- 
archy or law must triumph ; and tiiie 
victory of the former was the more to 
be apprehended, as it was known that 
the military were undecided, and that 
some regiments had openly declared 
they would take part with the insur- 
gents. But in tms crisis Murillo was 
not wanting to himself^ or the cause 
with which he was intrusted. Having 
assembled the civic guard, he har- 
angued them on the necessity of crush- 
ing the advance of the fiictions ; and 
having previously given orders to the 
militaiT to stop the procession, he put 
himself at the head of the national 
gasLTd to support them. The revolu- 
tionists, however, declared that tiiey 
would proceed with the procession 
carrying the picture ; and when they 
arrived at the Puerto del Sol, the royal 
guard stationed there refused to stop 
them; and the resiment of Saguntum, 
stationed in anower part of uie city, 
broke out of their barracks to advance 
to their support. All seemed lost; 
but then was seen what can be done 
by the firmness of one man. Murillo 
auvanced at the head of the national 
guard ; San Martin, his intrepid as- 
sociate, seized the picture with his own 
hands, which he threw down on the 
ground ; and at the same time Murillo 
charged the head of the phx»asion 
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with, the bayonet. Strack with con- 
sternation at the resistance which they 
had not anticipated, the mob fled and 
dispersed, and Madrid was for the time 
delivered from the efforts of the fac- 
tion which threatened to involve the 
country in anarchy and devastation. 

43. In the midst of these civil dis- 
sensions, a fresh scour^ broke out in 
Spain, which threatened to involve the 
conn tiy in the evils, not merely of politi- 
cal troubles, butofphysicaldestraction. 
Tlie yellow fever appeared in the end of 
July in Barcelona, and by the middle 
of August it had made such progress 
that all the authorities quitted the 
town, and a military cordon was es- 
tablished within two leagues of the 
walls around it. In spite of this pre- 
caution, or perhaps in consequence of 
the greater intensity which it occasion- 
ed to the malady in the infected dis- 
tricts, the disease soon appeared in 
various quarters in the rear of the 
cordon, particularly Tortosa, Mequin- 
enza, and Lerida. By the middle of 
October, when the fever was at its 
height, 9000 persons had been cut off 
by it in Barcelona alone, out of a po- 
pulation not at that period exceeding 
80,000 persons, and 800 died every 
day. So terrible a mortalitv struck 
terror through every part oi Spain ; 
and the French Government, under 
pretence of establishing a sanitary cor- 
don, assembled an army of 30, 000 men 
on the eastern frontier of the INrrenees, 
but which was really intended chiefly 
to prevent communication between the 
revolutionary party in the Spanish 
towns and the secret societies in 
France. In the midst of these alarms, 
physical and moral, two classes of the 
people alone were insensible to the 
peru, and hastened, at the risk of their 
lives, to the scene of danger. The 
French physicians flocked over of their 
own accord to the theatre of pestil- 
ence, and brought to its alleviation the 
aid of their science and the devotion 
of their courage ; and the Sisters of 
Charity appeared in the scenes of woe, 
and were to be seen, amidst the perils 
of tiie epidemic, by the bedside of the 
sick, and assisting at the extreme 
unction of the dying. Their exertions 



were not unavailing in alleviating in- 
dividual distress ; and the cool wea- 
ther having set in, the epidemic gradu- 
ally abated, and by December had en- 
tirely disappeared, but not before it 
had cut off 20,000 persons in Barce- 
lona out of 80,000; and in Tortosa, 
6000 out of 12,000 inhabitants. 

44. The terrors of the epidemic did 
not allav for any considerable time the 
political agitation of Spain. ' The club 
of the Fontana d'Oro resoimded with 
declamations, of which the arrest of 
Riego was the principal subject ; and 
its orators declared ''that the pohtical 
atmosphere would never be purified 
but by the blood of twelve or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants of Madrid." The 
Government felt itself unable to coerce 
these excesses : and the extreme de- 
mocrats in the provinces, seeing the 
impotence of the executive, erected 
themselves, with the aid of self- con- 
stituted juntas, into separate powers, 
nearly as independent of the central 
government at Madrid as they had 
been during the war with Napoleon. 
Saragossa continued the theatre of such 
violent agitations that Moreda, the in- 
trepid officer who had arrested Bieffo, 
was obliged, on the summons of we 
municipality and dubs, to resign "bds 
post and retire. At Cadiz, the Govern- 
ment dismissed General Jaure^, and 
having appointed the Marquis de la 
Renmon, a nobleman of moderate prin- 
ciples, to the command, the 'Liberals 
refused to receive him. The Baron 
d'Andilla having upon this been sub- 
stituted in his room, he too was re- 
jected, and General Jauregui, a noted 
Liberal, who was entirely in their in- 
terest, forcibly retained in his post. 
The municipautr and people of Seville, 
encouraged by this example of success- 
ful resistance, revolted also against 
the central authority ; and Manuel de 
Yelasco, the captain -general, and £s- 
covedo, the pohtical chief of the pro- 
vince, addressed the King in the same 
style as the Liberals at Cadiz, and 
caused their names to be inscribed in 
the national guard of the city, '' in 
order to die at their post, if necessary, 
in defence of their country. " Nor was 
Valencia in a more tranquil condition, 
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for General Elio, a gallant veteran of 
the war, the former governor of the 
province, had been condemned to death 
by the revolntionaiy authorities in that 
•city, as having acted inl814againflt the 
"Constitution of 1812, and the sentence 
having not as yet been executed, the 
clubs resounded withincessant declama- 
tions, demanding his instant execution. 

45. Matters had now come to such 
a pass that the Government at Madrid 
saw they had no alternative but to take 
a decided line, or to abdicate in favour 
of the provincial authorities. They ac- 
cordingly transmitted orders to Baron 
d'^dSla to proceed to Cadiz and take 
the commanoL But they soon found 
that their real power was confined to 
the walls of Madrid. The authorities 
at Cadiz continued Jauregui in the 
command, refused to admit the baron 
witbdn their gates, put the city in a 
X>osture of defence, and sent orders to 
all the towns in Andalusia to stop and 
arrest him wherever he might appear. 
The same thing was done at Seville, 
where General Moreno Davix, sent 
from Madrid to assume the command, 
was stopped at Ecija, on his way to 
that city, and sent back. Meanwhile 
Meria at Coruuna, who had been re- 
placed by General Latr6, sent from 
Madrid, revolted, and having secured 
the garrison in his interest, expelled 
Latre, and declared himself indepen- 
dent of the central government. But 
Latre was not discouraged. He raised 
the militia of the province of Galicia, 
which was thoroughly loyal, and, ap- 
pearing with an imposing force before 
the gates of Corunna, compelled Meria 
to surrender and depart to Seguenza, 
the place assigned for his exile. At 
the same time troubles broke out in 
Estremadura, Navarre, and Old Cas- 
tile, where guerilla bands appeared, 
ravaged the country, and rendered all 
collection of the revenue impossible. 
To such straits was the treasury in 
consequence reduced, that the Minister 
of Finance was obliged to open a fresh 
loan of 200,000,000 reals (£2,000,000) 
in foreign states, which was only in 
part obtained, and that at a most ex- 
orbitant rate of interest. 

<S4. Th.Q distracted state of the coun- 



try rendered an early and extraordinaTy 
convocation of the Cortes necessary, in 
the hope of obtaining that moral sup- 
port £rom its votes which was sought 
m vain in the affections of the country. 
It met accordingly on the 25th No- 
vember, and the King, in his opening 
speech, deeply deplored the events at 
uadiz, and earnestly invoked the aid 
of the Cortes to support hiTn in his 
endeavour to cause the royal authority 
to be respected.* The Cortes, in re- 
ply, appomted two commissioners, one 
charged with preparing an answer to 
the royal address, the other, with con- 
sidering what was to be done to sup- 
port the royal authority. The reports 
were presented on the 9th December, 
and although drawn in the most cau- 
tious style, and with the anxious wish 
to avoid giving offence to the Liberals, 
they did so most effectually, for they 
bore that the authorities at Seville and 
Cadiz should be brought to trial — a 
resolution which was adopted by the 
Cortes by a majority of 130 to 48. This 
decision excited the most violent ani- 
mosity in the clubs, the journals, and 
the coffee-houses : cries of " Long live 
Kiego ! Down with the Ministers ! 
down with the Serviles!** were heard 
on all sides ; and so completely were 
the majority of the Cortes intimidated 
by these proceedings, that a few days 
after an amendment was carried by 
a maJOTity of 104 to 59, which bore, 
" that as the Ministers did "not possess 
the moral force requisite to conduct the 
affairs of the nation, they implored the 
King to adopt the measures impera- 
tive^ called for by such a state of 
pubhc affairs." 
47. This vote of want of confidence 

* " C'est dans la plus x>rofonde amertume 
de raon coeor, que j'ai appris les demiers 
^venements de Cadiz, oii, sous le pngtexte 
d'amour pour la Constitution, on I'a fonlee 
aux pieds en m^connaissant les droits ^u'elle 
m'accorde. J'ai ordonnd k mes secietaires 
d'etat de presenter aux Cortes, la nonyelle 
d'un evenement anssi f&cheux, dans la con- 
liance interne qu'ils coop^reront avec ^nergie, 
d'accoid avec mon gouvemement, k figure en 
soite que les prerogatives de la couronne, 
ainsi que les libert^s publiques, qui sent une 
de ses garanties, soienticonserv^es intactes." 
— Dtscours du Roi, 25th November 1831. Mo- 
niteur, 2d DecemW 1821. Ann. £tst, iv. 
471, 472. 
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in Ministers coming so soon after a 
solemn condemnation of their adrer- 
saries, indicated in the clearest manner 
the prostration of the executive and 
disastrous state of the monarchy, reel- 
ing like a sinkine ship alternately be- 
fore one wind and another. Immense 
n^as the general exultation in the great 
cities at this direct vote of censure on 
Ministers. The authorities at Cadiz 
and Seville were so encoura^d by it 
that they carried their audacity so far 
as openly to bid defiance to the Cortes 
and the King, and sent an address to 
the latter, stating that they would re- 
ceive or execute no order or appoint- 
ment from ihe Government till the pre- 
sent Ministers were dismissed. On this 
occasion the Cortes rescinded virtually 
their last resolution : their amour pro- 
pre was wounded by this open defiance 
of their authority ; and after a long and 
stormy debate, in which the leading 
orators on the Liberal side took part 
with the Government, it was deter- 
mined by a majoril^ of 112 to 86 that 
all those who had signed this seditious 
address should be prosecuted. 

48. Being now supported by the 
Cortes, and sure of line protection of 
a part, at least, of the military, the 
King, had he possessed firmness ade- 
quate to the undertaking, had a fair 
opportunity for asserti^ the royal 
authority, and rousing the vast minor- 
ity of the country to check the urban 
faction which had turned the revolu- 
tion into such a downward channel. 
But he had no consistencv inhis char- 
acter, and yma as vacillating in his 
acts as the Cortes in their votes. 
Hardly was his authority in some de- 
gree reinstated by this last vote of 
the Assembly, than he ^ve the fac- 
tions a triumph by dismissing four of 
his Ministers, the most decided in the 
intrepid conduct which had lately been 
pursued. Two others resigned, so that 
one only remained and continued in the 
new administration, which was com- 
posed entirely of the most moderate 
of the patriots of 1812. This act of 
weakness renewed the resistance of 
Cadiz and Seville, at the very time 
when the vote of the Cortes had dis- 
armed it Meanwhile, insurrections 



of an opposite character, in favour of 
religion and the monarchy, broke out, 
and were daily gaining ground in Na- 
varre, Arragon, Galicia, and Biscay, 
and the year closed with Spain torn 
in all qiuurters — ^it was difficult to say 
whether most by the furious democrats 
of the cities in uie south, or the hardy 
Royalists of the valleys in the north. 

49. The action of the secret societies, 
styled Commimeros and Descamisados 
(<< communists" and ''shirtless"), be- 
came more violent and dangerous when 
the elections for the new Cortes, which 
had to take place in the first month of 
1822, drew near. To counteract their 
influence, which was daily becoming 
more formidable, Martinez de la Rosa, 
Toreno, Calatrava, and some of the 
other moderate Liberals, set up an- 
other society, styled ** The Society of 
the Friends of the Constitution, or 
of ''the King." It at first met with 
some success ; but, as usual in times 
of vehement excitement, it soon de- 
clined, and was no more heard of. 
When the passions are excited, mode- 
ration is considered on all sides as a 
species of common enemy, and nothing 
has any chance of influence but such 
associations as, by alimenting, inflame 
them on one side or the other. The 
evils of a licentious press, of the unre- 
strained right of presenting petitions 
to the Cortes, and^^of the extreme vio- 
lence in the clubs, at length became so 
flagrant that the Government submit- 
tea three laws for their repression to 
the legislature. As they proposed to 
impose very effectual checks on these 
evils, they were resisted with the whole 
strength of the anarchists, and gave 
rise to serious disturbances in Ma£id, 
which still further impaired the royal 
authoritv, and proclaimed its weakness. 

50. Tnese proposals came to be dis- 
cussed in the Cortes under very pecu- 
liar circumstances. The resignation 
of the former ministers had been ac- 
cepted, but their successors had not 
been appointed — the places were va- 
cant. Tne leading orators on the Lib- 
eral side then conceived hopes that 
they miffht be selected as their succes- 
sors, and to improve their chances of 
succesB, they, for the most part, joined 
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in the debate in faToor of the proposed 
laws. Martinez do la Rosa and Toreno 
particularly distineoished themselves 
in this manner, and a motion made by 
Calatrava, to throw ont at once the 
whole three proposed laws, was reject- 
ed by the narrow majority of 90 to 84. 
This unexpected result inflamed the 
clubs and the anarchists to the very 
greatest degree ; every means to ex- 
cite the public mind were instantly 
adopted without reserve ; and so suc- 
cessful were thev in rousing the pas- 
sions of the multitude, that a furious 
crowd surrounded Toreno as he left 
the hall of the Assembly after the de- 
cisive vote, pursued him with groans 
and hisses to his own house, which 
they broke into, and wounded some of 
the domestics. Toreno escaped by a 
back door, upon which the crowd pro- 
ceeded with loud shouts to the house 
of Martinez de la Rosa, which they 
were proceeding to attack, whenMurillo 
and ^an Martin arrived with a body of 
cavalry, by whom the mob was dis- 
persecC amidst the most violent cries 
and imprecations. The laws against 
the offences of the press, and against 
the seditious petitions, were a(U)pted 
by considerable majorities. It was ob- 
served that the whole deputies from 
South America, about thirty-eight in 
number, voted on all these occasions 
with the Opposition, which swelled 
their ranks to eighty, or nearly the 
half of the Cortes. The extraordinary 
session closed on the 12th February, 
having, during its long and moment- 
ous sittings, effected great changes, 
exhibited many acts of couraee, and, 
on the whole, done less to piul down 
the entire fabric of society than might 
have been expected from the excited 
state of the public mind when it was 
elected, and the universal suffrage on 
which it was founded. 

51. The new Cortes was elected un- 
der darker auspices, and the incurable 
vices of the electoral system developed 
themselves in sti'onger colours. The 
kingdom was distracted in all its parts 
when the elections took place ; in some 
by the triumph of the Liberals, in 
others by the efforts of the Royalists. 
The former had been everywhere act- 



ive, and inmost places successful; the 
latter had in great part abstained from 
voting, to avoid all responsibility is 
the formation of a legislature which 
they plainly foresaw would terminate 
only^ m disaster. In some places, es- 
pecially Granada, open violence was 
employed at the elections ; t^e midti- 
tude broke into the places of voting, 
and by force imposea their favourites 
on the electors. But, in general, open 
violence did not require to be resorted 
to ; the clubs and universal sufi&age 
rendered it unnecessary. The extreme 
Liberals got everything their own war. 
The result was soon apparent. In the 
whole Cortes there was not one single 
great proprietor or bishop. The no- 
blesse were represented only by a few 
nobles of ruined fortunes and extreme 
democratic opinions : the Duke del 
Parque, a leading orator at the Fon- 
tana d'Oro, was the only grandee in 
the assembly. The majorily was com- 
posed of men who had signaiused them- 
selves by opposition to the Government 
during uie sitting of the last Cortes,— 
governors who had taken part with the 
people, and refused to execute the laws 
or obey the injunctions of the Govern- 
ment ; magistrates who had betrayed 
their trust, soldiers who had violated 
their oaths. Among the most danger- 
ous of these characters, who re^ilj 
found a place in the new legislature, 
were the monk Rico, who had been 
proscribed in 1814, and had since been 
mvolved in every seditious movement ; 
Manuel Bertrand du Lys, a man of the 
most violent temper and extreme prin- 
ciples ; Galiano, a brilliant orator but 
re belliousmagistrate, who was under ac- 
cusation as such when he was elected ; 
Bumaga, a leading speaker at the Fon- 
tana d Oro ; Escovedo, the chief of the 
revolt at Seville, also saved from pro- 
secution by his return ; finally, Riego, 
also delivered from trial by being made 
a member of the legislature, and who 
was immediately chosen its president. 
Uniformity of qualification and univer- 
sal suffrage had done their usual work ; 
they had practically <fis/ra?idii$e6? every 
class except the very lowest vnJbrvML 
with the electoral right, which, as the 
most numerous, gained nearly all the 
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returns, and the government of the 
country was intrusted to the uncon- 
trolled direction of the most ignorant, 
the most dangerous, and the most am- 
bitious class of the community. 

52. The first duty of the Kinjz, be- 
fore the new Cortes met, was to nil up 
the six vacant places in the Adminis- 
ti*ation ; and as the temper of the new 
assembly was not fully known, the 
moderate party obtainea the appoint- 
ments. Martinez de la Rosa was Prime 
Minister, and had the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, and the choice of his 
colleagues. Aware of the difficulty of 
conducting the government in pre- 
sence of a Cortes of which Riego nad 
been chosen president, he lon^ refused 
the perilous post, and only yielded at 
length to the earnest solicitation of 
the King. Don Nicolas Garotti, an 
ex-professor of law in Valencia, was 
appointed Minister of Justice, Don 
Jose de Alta Mira of the Interior ; Don 
Diego Clorumeneros, Director of the 
Royal Academy of History, Colonial 
Minister; Don Philippe Sierra- Pam- 
bley to the Finances ; Biigadier Bal- 
anzat, Minister at War ; Don Jacinti 
Romorate for the Marine. These per- 
sons all belonged to the Moderate 
party, — ^that is, they were the first 
authors of the revmution, but had 
been passed in the career of innova- 
tion by their successors. It was a 
cii-cumstance characteristic of the 
times, and ominous to the nobility, 
that two of the most important minis- 
ters — those of Justice and the Interior 
— were professors in universities. 

SSr The Cortes opened on the 1st 
March ; and the owning speech, and 
reply of the President Ri^go, were 
more auspicious than could have been 
anticipated, and promised returning 
prosperity to the country. The report 
of tne Fmance Minister was the first 
to dispel these flattering illusions. It 
exhibited a deficit of 197,428,000 reals 
(£1, 974,000), which required to be cov- 



ered by loans ; and as no money could 
be ffot in the country, they required to 
be borrowed in foreign states.* They 
were nearly all got, thoiurh at a very 
high rate of interest, in London ; the 
prospect of high profits, and the belief 
m the stability of popular institutions^ 
inducing our capitalists to shut their 
eves to the obvious risks of lending 
their money to such unstable govern- 
ments as those which then ruled in the 
Peninsula. This circumstance deserves 
to be especially noted, as the commence- 
ment of numberless disasters both to the 
Peninsula and this country. It gave 
a huge and influential body of foreign 
creditors am, interest in upholding the 
revoliUionary govenvment in ihePenm^ 
suUbf because no other one would re- 
cognise the loans it had contracted. 
Their influence was soon felt in the 
public press both of France and Eng- 
land, which, with a few exceptions, 
constantly supported the cause of re- 
volution in Spain and Portugal ; and 
to this circumstance more man any 
other the long and bloody civil wars 
which distracted both nations, and the 
entire ignorance which pervaded this 
country as to their real situation, are 
to be ascribed. 

54. The diveigence of opinion be- 
tween the Cortes and the Government 
was not long of proclaiming itself. 
The Cortes iiunsted that the execution 
of tlie royal decrees should be intrusted 
to the authorities in the Isle of Leon 
and Seville, who had revolted against 
the Government. Tins was resisted by 
the administration, and the division 
led to animated and impassioned de- 
bates in the le^lature. But while 
these were yet m progress, disorders 
broke out in every part of the country, 
which were not only serious in them- 
selves, but presaged, at no distant time, 
a universal dvif war in the Peninsula. 
The extreme leaders, or '* Exaltados," 
as they were called, on both sides, 
were in such a state of excitement that 
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they could not be kept from coming to 
blows in all the principal towns of the 
kingdom. At narceiona, Valencia, 
Pampelnna, and Madrid itself, bloody 
encoonteis took place between the 
military, headed by the ma^strates 
of mnmcipalities, on the one side, and 
the peasantry of the country and Roy- 
alists, led on by the priests, on the 
other. "Viva Riego ! Viva el Con- 
stitucion ! " broke oat from the ranks 
on one side ; " Viva Mnrillo ! Viva 
el Rey Assolnto ! " resounded on the 
other. Riego was the very worst per- 
son that could have been selected to 
moderate the Cortes in such a period 
of effervescence. Himself the leader of 
the revolution, and the acknowledged 
chief of the violent party, how was it 
possible for hun to restrain their ex- 
cesses ? " I call you to order," said he 
to a deputy who was attacking that 
party in the assembly; "you forget I 
am the chief of the Ezaltados.'*— " To 
refuse to hear the petitioners from Va- 
lencia," said another, "is to invite the 
people to take justice into their own 
hands in the streets. " To such a length 
did the disorders proceed that the Cor- 
tes appointed a committee to inquire 
into wem, which reported that the 
state of the kingdom was deplorable. 
The King's Ministers were ordered, by 
the impious majority in that assem- 
bly, to the bar of the Cortes, to give 
an account of their conduct ; the mili- 
tary were as much divided as the peo- 
ple; and under the very eye of the 
legislature a combat took place be- 
tween the grenadiers of thJe Guard, 
who shout^ "Viva Murillo!" and 
the regiment of Ferdinand VII., who 
replied "Viva Riego !'* which was only 
ended by a general discharge of mus- 
ketry by the national guards, who were 
called out, by which several persons, 
including the standard - bearer of the 
Guard, were killed. Intimidated by 
these disorders, which he was wholly 
powerless to prevent, the King left 
Madrid, and went to Aranjuez, from 
whence he went on to pass Easter at 
Toledo; and his deparinire removed 
the only restraint that existed on the 
excesses in the capital. 
55. The first proceedings of the Cor- 



tes related to the trial of various per- 
sons on the Royal side, who had taken 
a part in the late tumults. It was 
never thought of prosecuting any per- 
son on the Liberal. A committee of 
the Cortes, to whom the matter was 
referred, reported that the ez-Minister 
of War, Don Sanchez Salvador, and 
General Murillo, should be put on their 
trial ; and the resolution was adopted 
by the assembly as to the former, and 
only rejected as to the latter by a nar- 
row majority. A new law also was 
passed, submitting offences of tiie press 
to the decision of the juries, which, in 
the present state of tne country, was 
securing for them alternately total im- 
punity, or subjecting them to vindic- 
tive iinnstice. A bill was also bronght 
in, and passed, for the reduction of the 
ecclesiastical establishment, which was 
certainly excessive, notwithstandingall 
the reforms which had taken place. It 
was calculated that, when it came into 
full operation, it would effect a reduc- 
tion of 78,000 ecclesiastics, and 600, 000 
reals (£6000) a-(2ay. The knowledge 
that these wce&t changes were in pro- 
gress, which went to strike so senons 
a blow at the influence and possessions 
of the Church, tended to augment the 
activity and eneigy of the Boyalist 
party in the provinces. The civil war 
soon became universal ; the conflagra- 
tion spread over the whole country. 
Every considerable town was wrapt 
in flames, every rural district bristled 
with armed men. In Navarre, Ques- 
ada, at the head of six hundred guer- 
illas, was in ^entire x>ossession of the 
coimtiy up to the gates of Pampeluna, 
and although often driven by the gar- 
rison of that fortress into the French 
territory, yet he always emeroed again 
with additional followers, and renewed 
the war, and united with the Royalists 
in Biscay. In Catalonia, Misas led a 
band of peasants, which soon got the 
entire command of the mountain dis- 
trict in the north ; while the Baron 
d'Erolles, well known in the War of 
Independence, secretly, in the south 
of the province, organised a stall more 
formidable insurrection, which, under 
the personal direction of Antonio Ma- 
ranon, sumamed the ''Trappist,**soon 
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acquired great inflnence. This singu- 
lar man was one of the decided char- 
icters whom revolution and civil war 
ilraw forth in countries of marked na- 
tive disposition. 

56. Originally a soldier, but thrown 
into the convent by misfortunes, in 
part brought on by nis impetuous aiid 
unruly disposition, the l^ppist had 
not with the cowl put on the habits, 
or become endued with the feelings 
of the Church. He carried with him 
into the cloister the passions, the de- 
sires, and the ambition of the world. 
He was now about forty-five years of 
age — ^a period of life when the bodily 
flume is, in strong constitutions, yet 
in its vigour, and the feelings are 
steadily directed rather than enfeebled 
by age. His eye was keen and pierc- 
ing, nis air confident and intrepid. He 
constantly wore the dress of his order, 
but beneath it burned all the passions 
of the world. Arrayed in his monk- 
ish costume, with a crucifix on his 
breast and a scalp on his head, he had 
pistols in his girdle, a sabre by his 
side, and a huge whip in his hand. 
Mounted on a tail and powerful horse, 
which he managed with perfect ad- 
dress, he galloped through the crowd, 
which always awaited his approach, 
and fell on their knees as he passed, 
and dispensed blessings to the ri^ht 
and left with the air of a sovereign 
prince acknowledging the homage of 
bis subjects. He never commenced 
an attack without falling on his knees, 
to implore the protection of the Most 
High ; and, rising up, he led his men 
into fire, shouting, " Viva Dio ! Viva 
elBeyl" In April 1822 he was at the 
bead of a numerous band of men, ani- 
mated by his example, and electrified 
by bis speeches. Monks, priests, peas- 
ants, smugglers, curates, landowners, 
bidalgos, were to be seen, side by 
side, in his bands, irregularly armed, 
scaicely disciplined, but zealous and 
hardy, and animated with the high- 
^ degree of religious enthusiasm, 
rheir spirit was not so much that of 
yie patriot as of the crusader ; they 
{ook no arms, not to defend their 
iiomes, but to uphold the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith. Individually brave, they 



met death, whether in the field or on 
the scafibld, with equal calmness ; but 
their want of discipline exposed them 
to frequent reverses when brought into 
collision with regular troops — which, 
however, were soon repaired, as in the 
wars of Sertorius, the Moors, and 
Napoleon, by the unconquerable and 
persevering spirit of the peasantry. 

57. The insurgents, after a variety 
of lesser successes, had made them- 
selves masters of Cervera, where they 
had established their headquarters. 
The Trappist, after sustaining several 
gallant actions, was driven &ck into 
that town by General Bellido, who 
attacked him with three regiments 
drawn out of Lerida, and on the 18th 
May made a general assault on the 
town. To distract the enemy, he set 
it on fire in four different places, and 
in the midst of the conflagration, which 
spread with frightful rapidity, his 
troops rushed in. The Trappist made 
a gallant and protracted defence ; but 
after a conflict of ten hours' duration, 
from house to house, and from street 
to street, his men were driven out with 
great slaughter, though with heavy 
loss to the victors. Twelve hundred of 
the Royalists fell or were made prison- 
ers, among whom were one hundred 
and fifty monks, and nearly half the 
number of the Constitutional troops 
were lost. The Trappist himself es- 
caped with a few followers to the moun- 
tains, where his powerful voice soon 
assembled a second band, not less cal- 
lant and devoted than that which nad 
perished amidst the ruins and flames 
of Cervera. 

58. Meanwhile Misas, who had been 
driven into France, re-entered Spain, 
drew together several desultory bands 
to his standard, and carried the war 
to the very gates of Barcelona. He 
was attacked, however, by the regular 
troops in that fortress, dnveu back to 
Puycerda, where he was utterly routed, 
ana the remains of Ida band driven 
back a second time into France, where 
they again found an asylum — an omin- 
ous circumstance for the republican 
regime in Spain. But in other quar- 
ters the Royalists appeared with mde- 
fatigable activity : Galioia was almost 
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entirely, in its mountain districts, in 
their hands ; Navarre was overran by 
their adherents ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of Murcia, Jaimes, a noted par- 
tiEuin, had again raised his standard 
and drawn together a considerable 
number of followers. The King, mean- 
while, was at Aranjuez, and on the 
30th May, being the day of his f^te, 
an immense crowd of peasants assem- 
bled in the gardens of the palace, shout- 
ing ''El lUy Assoluto! which was 
caught up and repeated by the soldiers 
of the Guard. The national ^uard 
upon this was called out by the Liberal 
autiiorities, and dispersed the crowd ; 
in tiie course of wnicb one of them 
drew his sabre against the Infant Don 
Carlos, and was with difficulty saved 
by that prince from the fate which 
awaited him at the hands of the en- 
raged soldiery. On the same day a 
stul more senous tumult broke out at 
Valencia, where a great mob assembled, 
shouting "Long live Elio ! — Do^n 
with the Constitution ! " and proceed- 
ed to the citadel where that general 
still lay in prison, having never been 
brought to triid. They got possession 
of the stronghold by the aid of the 
garrison by which it was held, but 
were immediately invested there by 
the national guai-d and remainder of 
the garrison of tbe place, and being 
without provisions, they were soon 
obliged to surrender. The victors now 
proceeded to Elio's dungeon, shouting 
''Death to Elio !" and his last hour 
seemed to have arrived ; but he was 
reserved for a still more mournful end. 
A little gold which he had about him 
occupied ihe first attention of the as- 
sassins, and meanwhile the address of 
the commander of the place got him 
extricated from their hands and con- 
veyed to a place of safety. 

59. The intelligence of these events 
worked the Cortes up to a perfect 
fury. In the first tumult of passion 
they passed sevend decrees IndicatiDg 
their extreme exasperation, and whicK 
contributed in a great degree to the 
sanguinary character which the civil 
war in the Peninsula soon after- 
wards assumed, and has unhappily 
ever since maintained. It was decreed 



that "all towns, villages, and rural 
districts, which should harbour or give 
shelter to the factious, should be treat- 
ed as enemies with the whole rigour of 
military law ; that those in which there 
were factious juntas should be sub- 
jected to mihtaiy execution ; that 
evefy convent in which the fiactions 
were found should be suppressed, 
and it8 inmates put at the disposal of 
the political authorities." Such ex- 
treme measures necessarily produced 
reprisals on the other side, and led to 
a war where quarter was neither eiven 
nor taken. A few days after, a £cree 
was passed putting 20,000 of the mi- 
litia on permanent duty, and estab- 
lishing national guards throughout the 
kingdom on the same footing as in 
France during the Revolution — that 
is, with the officers of every grade ap- 
pointed by the privates. They at the 
same time summoned the Ministers to 
their bar to give an account of the 
state of the kmgdom, and supplicated 
the Eing in the most earnest terms to 
change nis advisers, and intrust eveiy- 
thing to the Liberal party — ^a demand 
whi^ he had the address in the mean 
time to evade.* The wisdom of tlus 
determination on his part was soon 
apparent ; for a few days after, on a 

* "Qne le penple voie le ponvoir confle a 
des bommes qni aiment les libertAs pabUqnes, 
qae le nation Espaffnnle voie que le titro et 
les yertos da veritable patriote sent le seal 
droit, le seal chemin, pear monter Jasqa'a 
votre Mqjestd, poormtoter la farear, et poor 
obtenir les honneora qa'elle pent accoider, et 

Sue toate la rigaeor de la justice et I'indj^- 
on da roi retombent sur les nidchants qui 
osent profaner son nom aaguste et sacr^ 
pour opprimer la patrie et la libert& Les 
Cortte sttppUeraient V. H. instamxnent, poor 
faire cesser les craintes auzqnelles nous 
sommes 1ivr§s, et prevenir les manx que nous 
avoos indiqu^, de vouloir bien ordonner que 
la milice nationale volontaire soit immMiate- 
ment augments et armte dans tout le n>y- 
aame. En mdme temps les C<»t%8 esp^xent 

2ae v. M. fera connaltre k tout gouvemement 
Irajiger qai, directement on indirectement, 
Youdrait prendre part k nos affaires domes- 
tiques, que la nation n'est pas dans le cas ds 
recevoir des lois ; qu'elle a des forces et des 
ressources pour se faire respecter, et qui i^ 
elle a su d^fendre son ind^pendance et son roi 
avec ffjoire, c'est avec la mtaie gloire et arec 
de puis grands effbrts encore qn'eUe sauia 
totgours d^fendre son roi et sa liberty"— 
Adrease det Coriis au Boi, 24th May 1S22; 
Ann. Sist, v. 483, 4Si. 
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representation by the MiniBters of the 
alarming and distracted state of the 
kingdom, the Cortes themselves sawthe 
necessity of conferring upon them the 
«xtraordinaiy powers which the public 
exigencies imperiously demanded. 

60. In truth the state of the country 
had now become such, that such a 
measure could no longer be delayed if 
the shadow even of peace and tran- 
quillity was to be preserved in the 
kingdom. The Royausts in the north, 
far from beinc discouraged by their 
reverses, were daily increasing in num- 
bers and audacity, and, shmered by 
the mountain ridges which in that 
quarter intersect Spain in every direc- 
tion, they had come to extend their 
ramifications over half the kingdom. 
E^uia, Nuflez, and Quesada, who had 
t&.en refuge in France after the dis- 
aster at Cervera, issued from thence a 
proclamation in the name of the Roy- 
alist provisional government, in which 
they offered 160 reals (828.) to every 
Spaniard who should repair, armed 
and in uniform, to the headquarters 
of the Army of the Faith at ttonces- 
valles before the end of the month. 
This proclamation put every part of 
Navarre, Biscay, and the north of Ca- 
talonia on fire. In a few days Quesada 
was at the head of fifteen hiindred men, 
-with which, ascending the Pass of Ron- 
cesvilles, he entered the valley of Bas- 
tan ; and as General Lopez-6afios,with 
the regular troops from PampNeluna, 
which had been considerably reinforc- 
ed, succeeded in cutting him off from 
Fiance and Biscay, he boldly threw 
himself into Arragon, where nearly the 
whole rural population joined him. 
Meanwhile a still more important suc- 
cess was gained in Catalonia, where 
Miralles, Romagosa, and the Trappist, 
having united their forces, to the | 



amount of five thousand men, sudden- 
ly moved upon La Sue d'Urgel, a for- 
tified town on the frontier, in which 
were deposited large stores of artillery 
and ammunition. Encoiu^ed by their 
partisans within the. town, the Royal- 
ists in a few days ventured upon an 
assault by escalade. The attempt was 
made at dead of night : the Trappist, 
with a huge cross in one hand and his 
whip in the other, was the first man of 
the assaulting columns that ascended 
the ladders ; and, after a sauj^uinary 
contest of several hours' duration, the 
whole forts and town were taken, with 
sixly pieces of cannon, sixteen hun- 
drea muskets, and large stores of am- 
mimition. Great part of the garrison 
were, in retaliation for the massacre at 
Cervera, and subsequent decrees of the 
Cortes prohibiting quarter, put to 
death without mercy. 

61. This great success, by far the 
most important which had yet attend- 
ed the Royalist arms, gave an entirely 
new character to the war, by diffusing 
universal encoura^ment among their 
partisans, and giving them a base of 
operations, the muniments of war, and 
a secure place of refuge in case of disas- 
ter. It in a maimer stilled the passions 
of the Cortes, which, after voting ex- 
traordinary powers to the Ministry to 
meet the danger, was prorogued, shortly- 
after the intelligence was received, 
without opposition. Even before the 
session was closed, however, several 
quarrels, attended with bloodshed, of 
sinister augury, had taken place be- 
tween the royal guards and the na- 
tional guards of the capital ; and the 
budget exhibited a melancholy proof 
of tne deplorable state of destitution 
to which the treasury had been reduced 
by the distrust and convulsions con- 
sequent on the Revolution.* Though 



* The entire debt of Spain in 1822 was thus disposed of by the finance committee of this 
session of the Cortes :>- 

Total debt, ..... 
Extinguished by confiscation of Church and 
charitable ftmds by decrees of the Cortes, 



14,020,572,591 reals, or £140,205,725 
8,459,896,200 „ or 84,598,962 



Remained, . 

Of which bore no interest, . 

Remained bearing interest, . 



5,560,676,381 „ or £55,606,768 
2,069,338,613 „ or 20,698,836 



8,491,842,718 



»» 



or jeS4,913,427 



'^Fimnee Cimmisaionert' Report, June 21, 1822 ; Anmuiwe Historique, v. 440, 441. 
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the army had been reduced to 62,000 
men from 80,000, and the expense 
of the navy from 104,000,000 reals 
(£1,040,000) to 80,000,000 reals 
(£800,000), it was found necessary to 
contract a loan of 102,000,000 reals 
(£1,020,000), to cover the ordinary ex- 
penses calculated on for 1823. The 
mterest of the debt contracted by 
the Cortes since 1820 amounted to 
65,586,000 reals (£655,800), and the 
interest of the national debt was no less 
than 148,894,000 reals (£1,488,000), 
although three • fifths of it had been 
held as extinguished by Church con- 
fiscation, and of what remained no less 
than 2, 069, 833, 613 reals (£20, 693, 386) 
had been set down toUhoui iTiterest, as 
haviufir been also provided for by the 
Chur(SL property confiscated to the 
State, which was estimated at eight 
milliards of reals, or £80,000,000 ster- 
ling. 

62. Such a state of the Spanish finan- 
ces said but little either of the bene- 
fits which the nation had derived from 
the revolutionary regime durinc the 
three years it had endured, or of tne re- 
sources either in warlike preparations 
or national credit to meet the difficulties 
with which it was on every side beset. 
But the march of events was so rapid as 
to outstrip the convulsions inevitable 
under such a state of the national finan- 
ceS) and induce a crisis much sooner 
than might have been expected from 
the comparatively slow pn^ress of pe- 
cuniary embarrassment. On the very 
day on which the Cortes was prorogued 
a melancholy event occurr&l, miich 
brought matters to a crisis. An im- 
mense crowd assembled and accom- 
panied the King^s carriage from the 
hall of the Cortes to the palace, part 
shouting "Viva el Key Netto! viva 
el Rey Assoluto !" part "Viva Riego ! 
Viva libertade !" To such a length 
did the mutual exasperation proceed 
that it reached and infected the royal 
ffuard itself, which was nearly as much 
divided and inflamed ; and as Landa- 
bnra, an officer of the guard, of decid- 
ed Liberal feelings, endeavoured to a 



lap* 
, he 



pease the tumult among his men, he 
was shot in the breast» and instantly 
expired. 



63. This atrocious murder, for such 
it really was, though disguised under 
the name of a homicide in rixa, excite! 
the most violent feelings of indignation 
among the Liberals of all classes in 
Madrid; for however wiUing to excuse 
such crimes when committed by, they 
were by no means equally tolerant of 
them when'perpetrated on, themselves. 
The whole ci^ was quickly in a tu- 
mult ; the militia of its own accord 
turned out, the troops of the line and 
artillery joined them ; the munici- 
pality declared its sitting permanent, 
and everything presaged an immediate 
and violent collision between tiie Court 
and royal guard on the one side, and the 
Cortes, soMiers of the line, and militia 
on the other. The night passed in 
mutual suspense, both parties being 
afraid to strike the first blow ; and 
next day nothing was done, except an 
order on the part of the King to nave j 
the murderers of Landabura punished, i 
and a decree settling a pension on his! 
widow. Meanwhile the royal guard, 
against which the public feeling in the 
metropolis was so violently excited, 
remained without orders, and knew 
not how to act. Being more numer- 
ous and better disciplined than the re- 
giments in the garrison, and in posses- 
sion of all the principal posts, it might 
with ease have made itself master of 
the park of artillery in the arsenal— 
an acquisition which woiQd have ren- 
dered it the undisputed master of the I 
city. Had Napoleon been at its head, 
he would at once have done so: the 
seizure of the park of artillery near 
Paris by Murat, under his orders, on 
occasion of the revolt of the Sections 
in October 1795, determined the con- 
test there in favour of the Directory. 
But there was no Napoleon in Spain ; 
and the indecision of the Government, 
by leaving the Guard without orders, 
exposed tnem to destruction, and lost 
the fairest opportunity that ever oc- 
curred of reinstating^ without foreign 
aid, the royal authority. 

64. Two of the six battalions of 
which the Guard was composed were 
on service at the King's palace ; the 
remaining four were in barracks, de- 
tached from each other, in the city. 
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Fearful of beinff shnt up there by the 
troops of the an.^ and militia, they 
took the resolution, of their own ac- 
cord, of leaTins the capital and encamp- 
ing in the nei^bourhood — a resolution 
which was carried into effect, without 
tumult or opposition, at nightfiEdl on 
the 1st July. Meanwhile the most 
energetic preparations were made hj 
the municipskiity to meet the crisis 
which was approaching, and a firesh 
corps, called the ''Sacred Battalion," 
was formed of volunteers, consisting 
for the most part of the most desperate 
and energetic revolutionaiy characters, 
who threatened to be even more for- 
midable to their Mends than their 
enemies. The Government and per- 
manent deputation of the Cortes were 
in consternation, and fearing alike the 
success of either of the extreme parties 
now arrayed against each other, the^ 
sought only to temporise, and if possi- 
ble effect an accommodation between 
them. Mmillo, who, as captain-gene- 
ral of New Castile, had the entire com- 
mand of the militarv and militia in 
the province, was the natural chief 
upon whom it devolved to make head 
against the insurrection. He was dis- 
tracted by opposite feelinss and duties, 
for, in addition to his ouier appoint- 
ments, the King had recently named 
him commander of the Guard ; and it 
was not easy to say whether he should 
attend to his pubHc duties, as the head 
of the annea force in the capital, or 
the whisperings of his secret inclina- 
tions, which 1^ him to devote himself 
to the personal service of the King. 

65. Kiego was clear to attack the 
Guards instantly, and in person urged 
that advice on Murillo. "Who are 
you ?" asked the general, with an iron- 
ical expression. *' I am,'' he replied, 
*'the<£BputyRiego.*' "In that case," 
replied the general, " you may return 
to the congress ; you have nothing to 
do here.'' Six days passed in fruitless 
negotiations, in me course of which, 
however, the Liberals gained a decided 
advantage; for the Sacred BatlaJion, 
during tiie night of the 8d, got pos- 
session of the park of artillery at St 
Gol, which proved of the utmost im- 
portance in the contest which ensued. 



The royal treasury, meanwhile, was 
empty, and so low had the credit of 
the Government fallen that no one in 
Madrid would advance it a real Pub- 
lic anxiety was much increased, during 
this period of suspense, by the intelh- 
gence that a raiment of carabineers 
had revolted in Andalusia, that several 
corps of militia had joined it, and 
that their united force was advancing 
into La Mancha, to join the insurgent 
Guards in the capital, amidst cries of 
* * Viva el Rey Assoluto ! " Meanwhile 
the opposite forces were in presence of 
each other in the neighbourhood of the 
Royalist camp, and frequent discharges 
of musket-shots from the outposts at 
each other kept the public in^an agony 
of apprehension, from the belief that 
the impending conflict had commenc- 
ed. In effect, a combined movement 
was soon found to be in preparation ; 
for early on the morning of the 7th, 
while it was yet dark, the Guards 
broke up in silence and the best order, 
and advanced rapidly to the capitaL 
They effected their entrance, without 
difficulty, by a barrier which was not 
guarded, and when within the city di- 
vided into three columns. The first 
advanced to take possession of the park 
of artillery posted at the ^te of St 
Vincent, tiie second to the Fuerta del 
Sol, the third to the Place of the Con- 
stitution. 

66. From the secrecy with which 
this movement was executed, and the 
success with which in the first instance 
it was attended, it was evident that it 
was the result of a well-laid design ; 
and if it had been carried through with 
as much resolution as it was planned 
with ability, it would in all probabi- 
lity have met with success, and might 
have altered the whole course of the 
revolution. But one of those panics, 
so frequent in nocturnal enterprises, 
seized two of the columns when they 
came in contact with the enemy, and 
caused the whole undertaking to ter- 
minate in disaster. The corps directed 
to attack the park of artillery never 
reached its destination. Assailed by 
a few musket-shots from the Sacred 
Battalion as thev approached the gate 
of St Vincent, tney turned about, fl^ 
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out of the town, and disbanded in the 
woodofLaMonda. The second column 
was more successful ; it gained posses- 
sion of the Puerta del Sol, after a vig- 
orous resistance from a body of caval^ 
stationed there to guard the entrance. 
But instead of moving on to the gen- 
eral point of rendezvous in the Hace 
of the Constitution, it marched to the 
palace to rally the two battalions of 
the euard stationed there. The third 
reached the Place of the Constitution 
without opposition : but there they 
found MunUo, BaUasteros, Rie^o, and 
Alava, at the head of the militia, and 
two guns. Though met by a brisk fire, 
both firom the troops and the artillerv, 
they replied by a vigorous and well- 
sustained discharge of musketry, and 
forced their way into the square, where 
they maintained themselves for some 
time with ^reat resolution. But at 
length, heanng of the rout of the corps 
destined for the attack of the artillery, 
and disconraj^ by the non-arrival of 
the corps which had gained the Puerta 
del Sot, but gone on instead to the 
palace to obt^ the aid of the bat- 
talions in guard there, who were under 
anns readv to succour them, they broke 
their ranks and retreated in disorder 
towards the palace, closely followed by 
Ballasteros, who with his guns kept up 
a destructive fire on their ranks. At 
length the whole Guard, with the 
exception of the corps which had dis- 
banded, found itself united in front of 
the palace, but in a state of extreme 
discouragement, and in^eat confusion. 
There they were speedily assailed by 
ten thousand militia, with a large train 
of artillery, who witii loud shouts and 
vehement cries crowded in on all sides, 
and had ah*eady pointed their guns 
from all the adjacent streets on the con- 
fused mass, when the white flag was 
hoisted, and intelligence was received 
that the Guard had surrendered. 

67. This ill-conducted attempt to 
reinstate the royal authority had the 
usual effect of all such efforts when 
terminating in miscarriage : it utterly 
destroyed it. The 7th July 1822 was 
as fktal to the crown in Spain as the 
10th Auenst 1792 had been to that of 
Louis in France. The permanent com- 



mittee of theCortes, which had been en- 
tirely unconnected with these events, 
immediately took the direction, and ta- 
citly, without opposition, usurped the 
entire powers of Government. Their 
first care was that of the Guards, who 
had laid down their arms without any 
regular capitulation. The committee 
compelled the King to impose upon the 
four oattalions which had combated the 
hard condition of a surrender at dis- 
cretion ; the two at the palace, which 
had not fought, were to retire from 
Madrid with their arms, but without 
ammunition, to distant quarters as- 
signed them, after delivering up the 
murderers of Landabura. The two las-t 
battalions departed in silence, armed 
and downcast; but the four others, 
foreseeing in a surrender at discretion 
only a snare to involve them in de- 
struction, adopted at the eleventh hour 
the des^rate resolution of resistance. 
Determined to sell their lives dearly, 
they opened a general volley on the 
corps of militia which advanced to 
disarm them, and, instantly levelling 
bayonets, charged in close column 
down the street leading to the nearest 
gate of the city. All opposition was 
quickly overthrown, and the entire 
column succeeded in forcing its way 
out of the town, closely pursued, how- 
ever, by two squadrons of the regiment 
of Almanza, some companies of mHitia, 
the Sacred Battalion, and a few guns. 
They sustained great loss during the 
pursuit, which was continued until 
nightfall without intemussion. A con- 
siderable body of them scaled the walls 
of the Casa del Caanpo, a country pa- 
lace of the King, and for some time 
resisted the pursuers; but beins des- 
titute of provisions, they were obliged 
to surrender, to the number of 360 
men and 9 officers, at two on the follow- 
ing morning. Such of the remainder as 
were unwounded escaped. The whole 
loss of the Guard in these disastrous 
days was 371 killed, 700 wounded, and 
600 prisoners ; and the brilliant corps 
whicn a few days before seemed to hold 
the destinies of Spain in their hands, 
disappeared for ever from its annals. 
Conducted with more skill, led with 
greater courage, they mighl^ with half 
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t;he loss, have re-established the mon- 
.archy and averted the French invasion. 

68. The same day which witnessed 
the destruction of the royal guard at 
Madrid, was marked by the suppres- 
sion of the militaiy revolt in the south 
of Spain. The Royalist carabineers 
and their adherents were attacked in 
the nei^bourhood of Montero by Gen- 
eral O^ono^hu, at the head of a 
greatly superior body of Constitutional 
troops, and completely routed. The 
fugitives escaped to the vicinity of 
Ciudad Real, whei*e they were asain 
attacked on the 16th, and obliged to 
surrender. About the same time a 
conspiracy of a totally different char- 
acter was discovered and defeated at 
Cadiz. This had been set on foot by 
Don Alphonso Gueriera, Don Ramon 
Oemti, and a number of others, the 
chiefis of the ultra-revolutionaiy party 
in that city, the object of whicn was 
to dei)08e all the constituted authori- 
ties, proclaim a republic, and divide 
among themselves all its places and 
emoluments. The civil and military 
authorities in the island of Leon, hav- 
ing received intelligence of the plot, 
and having put the garrison and mi- 
litia under arms, apprehended the 
whole conspirators without opposition 
on the night of the 9th July. 

69. These repeated successes utterly 
prostrated the royal authority in Ma- 
drid, and deprived the King of the 
shadow of respect which had nitherto 
belonged to mm. The violent party, 
supported by the clubs, the press, and 
the secret societies, became omnipo- 
tent. For some days the King remained 
shut up in his palace without ministers; 
his former ones had resijnied, and no 
one in such a crisis was wulin^ to incur 
the danger of becoming their succes- 
sors. At length the ab^lute necessity 
of having some government prevailed 
over the terrors of those offered the 
appointments, and a new ministry was 
appointed, consisting, as might be ex- 
pected in such circumstances, entirely 
of the leaders of the extreme Liberal 
party. The King, whoUy powerless, 
agreed to everything demanded of him, 
provided he were allowed to leave Ma- 
drid, and take up his residence at St 



Ildefonso, which was agreed to. San 
Miguel, formerly chief of the staff to 
Riego during the revolution in the 
island of Leon, was made Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, with the lead in the 
Cabinet; Lopez -Bafios, another chief 
of the Isle of Leon, was ^appointed 
Minister at War; and M. Gasco, one 
of the most violent members of the 
Opposition in the last Cortes, of the 
Interior ; M. Benicio Navarro, another 
deputy of the same stamp, received the 
portfolio of Justice : ana M. Mariano, 
Egoa, and Cassay, of the Finances and 
the Marine respectively. The triumph 
of the extreme Liberals was complete ; 
their adherents, and those of the most 
determined kind, filled all the offices 
of Government. 

70. The first care of the new Cabinet 
was to make an entire change in the 
rojral household, and to banish, or de- 
prive of their commands, ail the leading 
men of the country whose sentiments 
were not in accordajice with their own. 
Murillo, notwithstanding the deter- 
mined stand he had made at the head 
of the Constitutioiial troops acainst the 
royal guard, was deprived of his offices 
of Captain-general and Political Chief 
at Madrid, which were bestowed on 
General Copons, a stanch revolutionist; 
Quiroga was made Captain-general of 
Galicia, and Mina of Catalonia. The 
Duke del Infantado, the Marquis las 
Amarillas, General Longa, and several 
other noblemen, who, although lib- 
erals, were known to belong to the 
Moderate party, were exiled, some to 
Ceuta, some to the Canaries ; and in 
the mlace an entire change took place. 
The Duke de Montemart, Major d'Uo- 
mo. Count Toreno, and the Duke de 
Belgide, were dismissed ; and the Mar- 
quis de Santa- Cruz, General Palafox, 
and Count Onat^, substituted in their 
room. In a word, the extreme party 
was everywhere triumphant ; the J aco- 
bins of the Revolution, as is usually the 
case when the maJady is not checked, 
had supplanted the Girondists. 

71. It soon appeared what the new 
Government was to be, and whether 
the Jacobins of Spain were to be behind 
their predecessors of France in their 
thirst for blood. The soldiers of tho 
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Guard who had been implicated in the 
murder of Landabnra had ahready been 
condemned to death, bat the revolu- 
tionists demanded, with loud cries, the 
head of Colonel Geoiifeux, an officer of 
the Guard, and who, althoiurh neither 
connected with the death of that man 
nor the revolt of the Guards, as he was 
with the two battalions which remained 
at the palace, was known to entertain 
decidea Royalist sentiments, and as 
such was selected as the object of pop- 
ular indication. He was arrested 
accordingly at Butraffo, when on his 
way back to France, 3 which he was a 
native. When taken, his name was 
not known, and a falsehood might have 
saved him ; but when asked who he 
was, he at once answered, ** Geoiffeux, 
first-lieutenant in the Guard. " He was 
immediately brought back to Madrid, 
taken before a coiut-martial, and con- 
demned to death. His character, how- 
ever, was generally esteemed, his in- 
nocence known. His courage on his 
trial excited universal admiration ; 
sympathy was warmly excited in Ids 
behalf, and even the revolutionary mu- 
nicipality was preparing a petition in 
his favour. The anarchists feared lest 
their victim should escape ; the clubs, 
the press, the mob in the street, were 
put m motion, and the innocent victim 
was led out to death. His courage on 
the scaffold made even his enemies 
blush with shame, and shed a lustre on 
the cause for which he suffered. General 
Copons, who, as military commander 
at Madrid, had confirmed the sentence, 
soon afterwards gave the clearest proof 
of its illegaUl^ by declaring the Iribu- 
nal which had tried him incompetent 
in the case of some other officers charg- 
ed with a nmilar offence, who were not 
marked out for destruction — a decision 
which excited so great a clamour in 
reference to the former trial, that he 
was obliged to resign his appointment. 
72. EUo was the next victim. This 
distinguished general and intrepid man 
had been three years in prison, charged 
with alleged offences committed when 
in command at Valencia ; but though 
convicted by the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, he had never been executed : so 
flagrant and obvious was the iniquity 



of punishing a military commander for 
acts done in direct obedience to the 
orders of Government. The cry for his 
blood, however, was now so vehement 
that he was again brought to trial, not 
on the former charges, but for aUe^;ed 
accession to the riot of 80th May, when 
an attempt, as already mentioned, had 
been made by a Royalist mob to effect 
his liberation from prison. The ab- 
surdity of charging him with participa- 
tion in that affray, when at the time he 
was a close prisoner, carefully watched 
under militaiy guard in the citadel, 
made as little impression on his ini- 
quitous accusers as did his patriotic 
services and glorious career, ^o small 
difficulty was experienced in finding 
militaiy officers who would descend to 
the infamy of becoming his judicial 
murderers. The Coimt d'Almodavar, 
the Captain-general, resigned his office 
to avoid it ; Baron d' AndDla, appointed 
in his stead, feigned sickness to escape. 
None of the generals or colonels in 
Valencia would sit on the conmiission ; 
and they were at last obliged to take 
for its president a lieutenant -colonel, 
named Yalterra. Every effort was made 
to suborn or falsify evidence, but in 
vain. The cannoneers accused of being 
concerned in the plot for his liberation 
were offered their lives if they would 
declare they had been instigated by 
Elio; none would consent to Uve on 
such terms. An alleged letter was 
produced by the general to his sister, 
avowinghis participationin the offence; 
it was proved he had no sister. The 
accused had no counsel, but he de- 
fended himself with courage and spirit 
for two hours. Even ^^^terra long 
hesitated to sign a conviction wholly 
imsujpported by evidence, but the re- 
volutionists were inexorable. The mu- 
nicipality threatened to make Valterra 
responsible with his head if he did not 
instantly sign the conviction ; the clubs 
resoimded with declamations; aforions 
mob surrounded the court-house ; he 
trembled and obeyed. Elio was led 
out to the scaffold, erected on a pubhc 

Eromenade with which he had embel- 
shed Valencia during his government 
He died with the courage which had 
marked his life, firm in his rdigious 
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and political principles, and praying 
for the forgiveness of his murderers. 

73. Meanwhile, the civil war in the 
northern proymces ajssumed a more 
re^lar and systematic aspect, by the 
solemn installation of a regency at Seo 
d'Urgel on the 14th September, con- 
sisting of the Archbishop of Tarragona 
and the Baron d'Erolles, which ap- 
pointed ministers to all the offices of 
state, and professed to administer the 
government of the state in the name 
of Ferdinand V II. dwring his captivity. 
It soon found itself at the head of an 
imposing force : a considerable park of 
field armlery had been collected, uni- 
forms and arms in great quantities 
n chased, officers for a powerfiQ army 
repaired to the royalstandard, and 
twenty thousand men were enrolled 
under their banners. Ko less than four 
hundred and fifty towns and villages in 
the northern provinces had overturned 
the pillar of the constitution. Already, 
on the 23d July, Mequinenza had been 
carried, and the garrison, four hundred 
strong, massacred with savage cruelty, 
in revenge for the slaughter at Cervera. 
Lerida and Yich were threatened, and 
the whole of Catalonia, with the ex- 
ception of the fortresses, had fallen into 
the hands of the Royalists. In Na- 
varre, Quesada had been defeated by 
Lopez-Bafios, who surprised his troops 
by a nocturnal attack ; but he retreated 
to Roncesvalles, where his dispersed 
men rejoined his standard ; reinforce- 
ments poured in from Biscay, and he 
was soon in a situation to resume the 
offensive, and establish hunself in a 
fortified camp at Irati, where he main- 
tained himself during the whole re- 
mainder of the campaign. The regency 
issued proclamations m the name of 
the Eing^ in which thev declared null 
all his acts since he nad been con- 
strained to accept the Constitution of 
1812, called on the troops to abandon 
the standard of treason, and engaged 
to establish a constitutional monardiy 
based on the ancient laws and customs 
of the State.* 

* The proclamation of the Baron d'EroIles 
bore : "we, too, wish for a constitution, a 
fixed law to govern the State ; but we do not 
wish it to serve as a pretext for licence, or to 



74. The Government at Madrid wa» 
seriously alarmed at these successes of 
the Royalists in the north ; the estab- 
lishment of a regular government in 
the name of the King at Seo d'TIrgel, 
in particular, struck them with con- 
sternation. They acted with vigour 
to make head against the danger. 
Mina, appointed captain - general of 
the seventh military division, which 
comprehended the whole of Catalonia 
and ]^rt of Arragon, repaired to his 
post m the beginning of September, 
and having drawn together a consider- 
able force at Lerida, advanced towards 
Cervera on the 7th September. It was 
high time he should do so» for the Con- 
stitutional forces had recently before 
been defeated in an attempt upon Seo 
d'tJrgel by the Baron d'ErolIes, and 
driven back with great loss into Lerida. 
The Trappist, who had received orders 
to penetrate into Favarre in order to 
effect a junction with Quesada, after 
sustaining a severe check on the 19th 
from Zarco del Yalle, had succeeded in 
rallying his troops in the mountains, 
and joined Quesada on the 23d Their 
united force defeated a division of the- 
enemy at Benavarre, commanded by 
Tabuenca, who was shot in cold blood. 
From thence they proceeded against 
Jaca, an important fortress on the 
frontier commanding one of the chief 
passes into France ; but they failed in 
the attempt, and retired to the moun- 
tains. 

75. These alternate victories and 
defeats, in which success was nearly 
equally balanced between the contend- 
ing parties, and cruelty was unhappily 
practised dike b^ both, determined no- 
thing. The arrival of Mina, however, 
speedily altered the face of affairs, and, 
combined with the destruction of tho 

take Clime for its ally. After the example of 
their ancestors, tiie people, UgaUy assembled, 
shall enact laws adapted to their mannera 
and to the times in which they live. Th» 
Spanish name shall recover its ancient gloxy, 
and we shall live, not the vile slaves of fac- 
tious anarchists, but subject to the laws 
which we ourselves shall have established. 
The KiDg, the father of his people, will swear 
as formerly to the maintenance of our liber- 
ties and privileges, and we shall thus hav» 
him legally bound bv his oath."— ProeJamo- 
Hon of Baron d'EroUes, 18th August 1822; 
Ann. Reg. 1822, p. 249. 
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royal gaard at Madrid, and the general 
establishment of the roost violent re- 
volutionary authorities in all parts of 
the country where the Rovalists were 
not in force, caused the balance to in- 
-line decisively to the Liberal side. He 
lirst laid siege to Castelfollit, a eonsi- 
derable town on the river Bregas, which 
he took after a siege of six days. Five 
hundred of the garrison escaped before 
the assault ; the rest were put to the 
sword after having surrendered. The 
town was sacked, burned, and totallv 
destroyed. This was done, although 
Mina himself, in a proclamation after 
the assault, said, *^ The defence had 
been lon^, firm, and obstinate; the 
garrison nad performed prodigies of 
valour, and acts of heroism equal to 
the most noble which history has re- 
corded." This frightful massacre dif- 
fused the utmost consternation in Cata- 
lonia, which was not a little increased 
by a proclamation issued immediately 
after, in which Mina threatened the 
same fate to all who should still resist 
the Liberal forces, offering a free par- 
don to such as should desert with tneir 
arms before the 20th of November.* 

* •*!. Everytownorvillagewhich shall yield 
to a band of rebels, amountinfl; in number to 
^ less than one-third of its popuktion, shall be 
^ racked and burnt. 

" 2. Evei^ town or village which shall sur- 
render to a oand of rebels, greater in number 
than one-third of the inhabitants, and the 
^eater part of which inhabitants shall join 
the insurgents, shall also be sacked and burnt. 

" 3. Every town or village which shall fur- 
nish succour or the means of subsistence to 
rebels of any kind, who do not present them- 
selves in a force equal to a third of the in- 
habitants, shall pay a contribution of one 
thousand Catalonian livres, and the members 
of the municipality shall be shot. 

" 4. Every detached house in the country, 
or in any town or village, which may be almn- 
doned on the approach of the Constitutional 
troops, shall be sacked, pulled down, or burnt. 

"5. The municipal councillors, magistrates, 
and cures, who shall, being within thr«e hours' 
juarch of my headquarters, neglect to send 
me daily information of the movements of 
,.the rebels, shall be sutiJected to a pecuniary 
contribution; and if serious disadvantage 
shall arise from the neglect of this duty, they 
shall be shot. 

" 6. Every soldier from the rebel ranks 
^ho shall present himself before me, or one 
of ray generals of division, before 20th No- 
vember next, shall be pardoned. 

^AnnvoLl Register, 1822, p. 261. 



The cruel resolution to put all to the 
sword who were found in arms con- 
tending against the Liberal forces, was 
too faiuifully executed. All, whether 
monks, priests, peasants, or soldiers, 
were shot in cold blood, after having 
surrendered. 

76. Upon receiving intelligence of 
the fall of Castelfollit, the Baron 
d*£rolles hastened to unite himself to 
the remains of the garrison, with five 
thousand men whom he had coUected 
in the mountains. Mina advanced to 
meet him : the opposite forces came in 
contact between Tora and Sanchaga, 
and the Royalists were surprised and 
totally defeated. From thence Mina 
advanced to Balaguer, audits garrison, 
one thousand strong, fearing the fate 
of that of CastelfoUit, evacuated the 
place, and withdrew to the mountains 
on his approach. Quesada, a few days 
before, had been worsted in an encoun- 
ter withEspinoza in Navarre, his corps, 
three thousand five hundredstrong, dis- 
persed in the mountains, and he him- 
self obliged to take refuge in Bayonne. 
In Old Castile the curate Merino had 
about the same time been defeated, and 
his band dispersed near Lerma. The 
Royalist cause seemed everywhere des- 
perate, and the regjency at Urgel, des- 
pairing of bein^ able to maintain their 
ground in Spam, had evacuated that 
to\vn, and taken refuge in Puycerda, 
rlose to the French frontier. The 
Trappist, after vainly endeavouring to 
make head against greatly superior 
forces, now concentrated against him 
in Catalonia, had been obliged also to 
take refuge within the French frontier, 
and had repaired to Toulouse, where 
he was the object of almost supei*sti- 
tious veneration and dread; and the 
Baron d'Erolles himself, closely fol- 
lowed by Mina, was obliged to accept 
battle from his indefatigable pursuer, 
and being defeated, and his corps dis- 
persed, had also found an asylum with- 
m the friendly lines of France. The 
sole strongholds now remaining to the 
Royalists m the north of Spain, in the 
end of November, were the forts of 
Urgel and Mequinenza, which were 
immediately invested by Mina; and 
I although the guerilla contest still con- 
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tinaed in the mountains, everything 
like regular warfare was at an end 
throughout the Peninsula. 

77. These decisiye successes on the 
part of the Spanish revolutionists de- 
monstrated tne immense advantages 
they possessed from the command of 
the Government, the army, the trea- 
sury, and the fortified places, and ren- 
dered it more than doubtful whether, 
with all the support which the rural 
population could ffive it, the RoyaUst 
cause would ever be able, without ex- 
ternal aid, to prevail Experience had 
now sufficiently proven, that however 
individually brave, ardent, and inde- 
fati^ble uie detached corps of the 
Royalists might be, and however pro- 
longed and harassing the warfare they 
mi^t maintain in the mountains, they 
could not venture beyond their shelter 
>vithoiit incurring the most imminent 
hazard of defeat. It was impossible 
to expect that a confused and un- 
disciplined band of priests, monks, 
cures, peasants, hidalgos, and smu^;- 
glers, nastily assembled together, m 
general without artillery, always with- 
out magazines or stores, could make 
head against regular armies issuing out 
of fortresses amply supplied with both, 
and conducted oy generals trained in 



the campaigns of Wellington. Im- 
mense was tne impression which these 
successes produced on both sides of 
the Pyrenees. There was no end to 
the exultation of the Liberals, in most 
of the French and Spanish towns, at 
victories which appeared to promise a 
lasting triumph to their cause. Great 
as they had been, the^ were magnified 
tenfola by the enthusiasm of the Libe- 
rals in the press of both countries ; it 
was hard to say whether the decla- 
mations of their adherents in the Span- 
ish Cortes or the French Chamber of 
Deputies were the most violent. On 
the other hand, the Royalists in both 
countries were proportionally depress- 
ed A ghastly crowd of five or six 
thousand fugitives from the northern 
provinces had burst through the passes 
of the Pyrenees, and escaped the sword 
of their pursuers only by the protec- 
tion of a nominally neutral but really 
friendly temtory. They were starv- 
ing, disarmed, naked, and destitute of 
everything, and spread, wherever they 
went, the most heartrending accounts 
of their sufferings. They had lost all 
in the contest for their religion and 
their King — aU but the remembrance 
of their wrongs and the resolution to 
avenge them. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CONGRESS OF VERONA— FRENCH INVASION OF SPAIN— DEATH OF LOTHS XVIII. 



1. These events made the deepest 
impression upon the Government and 
the whole Boyalist party in France. 
The exidtation of the Liberals in Paris, 
and the open lo Pceans sung daily in 
the journals, filled them with dismay. 
The conviction was daily becoming 
stronger among all reflecting men, 
that however calamitous the progress 
of tiie revolution had been to Spain, 
and however much it threatened the 
cause of order and monarchy in both 



countries, it could not be put down 
without foreign interference, and that 
the Royalists, in combating it, would 
only ruin themselves and their coun- 
try, but effect nothing against the 
organised forces of Iheir enemies. 
The question was one of life or death 
to the French monarchy ; for how was 
royalty to exist at Pans if cast down 
at Madrid ? The necessity of the case 
cannot be better stated than in the 
words of a celebrated and eloquent but 
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candid historian of tlie Liberal school. 
** Whatever," says Lamartine, " may 
have been the faults of the Govern- 
ment of the Restoration at that period, 
it is impossible for an impartial histo- 
rian to dis^piise the extreme danser 
lu^ainst which Louis XYIII. and his 
Ministers had to guard themselves 
from the revolutions in the adjoining 
countries of Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Piedmont, from which the conta- 
gion of military revolutions and secret 
societies had spread into the armies, 
the last support of thrones. It was 
not the cause of the French Bourbons 
which tottered, it was that of all kings 
and of all thi*ones. Even more, it was 
the cause of all the ancient institutions, 
^hich were sapped in all the south of 
Europe by the new ideas and institu- 
tions. The north itself — Germany, 
Prussia, Russia—felt themselves pene- 
trated in their inmost veins by that 
passion for a renewal of things, that 
pouring - of youthful blood into the 
mstitutions, that participation of the 
people in the government, which is 
the soul of modem times. Entire na- 
tions, which had slept for centuries in 
their fetters, gave symptoms of return- 
ing life, and even on the confines of 
Asia hoisted the signal of the resurrec- 
tion of nations. All was the work of 
seven years of peace, and of the free- 
dom of thought in France. 

2. "The Bourbons had given free- 
•dom to the press and to the tribune in 
•Uieir country ; and that liberty of 
thought^ re-echoed from Paris and 
Lon(£)n in Spain, Italy, and Greece, 
had occasioned me explosion of the 
revolutionary elements which had been 
accumulating for centuries in the capi- 
tals of those countries. By a natural 
rebound, these revolutions — ^restrained 
at Kaples and Turin, fermenting and 
combating in Greco-Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, triumphant and exasperated in 
Spain — ^reacted with terrible effect on 
the press, the tribune, the youth, and 
the army of France. The Constitution 
proclaimed at Cadiz, which left only 
the shadow of royalty, which surpassed 
in democracy the constitution of 1791 
in France, and which was nothing in 
xeality but a republic masked by a 



throne, threw into the shade the Char- 
ter of Louis XVIII. and the mixed 
constitution of Great Britain. Revo- 
lutionary France blushed for its timi- 
dity in the career of innovation in 
presence of a nation which, like the 
Spanish, had achieved, at the first 
step, the realisation of aU the visions 
of the philosophy of 1789 ; which had 
established freedom of worship in the 
realm of the Inquisition, vindicated 
the land from the priesthcK>d in a state 
of monastic supremacy, and dethroned 
kings in a nation where absolute roy- 
alty was a dogma, and kings a faith. 
Every audacious step of the revolution 
at Madrid was applauded, and pro- 
posed to the imitation of the French 
army. The most vehement speeches 
of tne orators in the Cortes, the most 
violent articles in the revolutionary 
journals, were reprinted and eagerly 
read in France ; the insurrection, the 
anarchy of the Spanish revolutiou, 
were the subject of enthusiasm in Paris ; 
every triumph of the anarchists at 
Ma&d over the throne or the clergy 
was publicly celebrated as a triumph 
by tne French revolutionists. Spain 
was on the verge of a republic ; and a 
republic proclaimed on the other side 
of the Pyrenees could not fail to over- 
turn the Bourbons in France. Europe 
was slipping from beneath the mon- 
archies ; all felt it, and most of all the 
revolutionists of Paris. "Was it pos- 
sible that the Bourbons and their par- 
tisans should alone not x>6rceive it? 
"War was declared between their ene- 
mies and themselves ; the field of bat- 
tle was Spain : it was there they mast 
conquer or die. Who can blame them 
for having not consented to die ?" 

3. But while the considerations here 
so eloquently set forth demonstrate the 
absolute necessity of French interven- 
tion in Spain, and vindicate the steps 
they took accordingly, there were many 
reasons, equally cogent and well-foimd- 
ed, which caused a very different view 
to be taken of the subject in Great Bri- 
tain. The first of these was the gen- 
eral, it may be said invariable, sym- 
pathy of the En£|lish with any other 
people struggling for freedom, and Iheir 
constant conviction that the cause of 
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insnrrection is that of justice, wisdom, 
and ultimate happiness. This is not a 
mere passing conviction on the part of 
the iimabit^ts of this county — it is 
their firm and settled belief at all 
^ times, and in all places, and under all 
circumstances. ]No amount of expe- 
rience of ruin in other states, or suner- 
ing in their own, from the effect of such 
convulsions, is able to lessen their S3^m- 
pathy for the persons engaged in them, 
•or sliake their belief in their ultimately 
beneficial consequences. Justly proud 
of their own freedom, and tracmg to 
its effects the chief part of the gran- 
•deur and prosperity which this coun- 
try has attained, they constantly think 
tliat if other nations could win for 
themselves similar institutions, they 
-would attain to an equal degree of feli- 
■city. They never can be brought, gen- 
«ndly speaMng, to believe that were 
is an essential difference in race^ phy- 
sical circumstances, and degree of 
civilisation, and that the form of ffov- 
cmment which is most beneficial to 
one people in one situation is utterly 
ruinous to another people in another. 
Their sym]9athy is always with the 
rebels ; their mshes, in the outset at 
least, for the insiirarents and against 
the government. Tii\a was the case in 
1789, when nearly all classes in Great 
Britain were carried away by the de- 
ceitful dawn of the French Revolution, 
^nd Mr Pitt himself hailed it with 
rapture ; and the same disposition led 
them, with a few exceptions of reflect- 
ing men, to augur well of the Spanish 
revolution, and to sympathise warmly 
"with its fortunes. 

4. In addition to this, there was an- 
other circumstance, strongly rooted in 
the national feelings, which rendered 
the thoughts of any French interven- 
tion in Spain peculiarly obnoxious to 
every person actuated by patriotic dis- 
positions in Great Britain. Spain had 
been the battle-field of Eujg^land and 
France during the late war ; it had been 
the theatre of Wellington's triumphs 
— the most glorious victories her arms 
had ever gained. The last time the 
French ensigns had been seen in the 
Pyrenees was when they were retiring 
before the triumphant host which the 



English general led in pursuit; the 
last time the English flag had waved 
in Roncesvalles was when they were 
preparing to carry a war of retaliation 
into the heart of France. To think 
of all this being reversed ; of a hun- 
dred thousand French retracing their 
steps as conquerors through those de- 
files where they had so lately fled 
before a hundred thousand English, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, was insup- 
portable. Most of cul did it appear 
so, when the invading host was now 
thought to be arrayea in the cause of 
despots against the Uberties of man- 
kind, and the defensive bands of the 
Sjpanish were united in the great cause 
of civil freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

5. Add to this another consideration, 
not so obvious to the general feelings 
of the multitude, influenced by present 
impressions, but perha^n still more co- 
gent with the far-seeing statesman, 
guided by ultimate results. England 
had repeatedly, during the course of 
the eighteenth century, been brought 
to the brink of ruin by the superiority 
of the French and Spanish fleets, taken 
toother, to her own: the admirable 
skill of her admirals, the heroic reso- 
lution of her seamen, had alone enabled 
her to make head against the odds. 
The fatal error committed by the To- 
ries, in the days of Marlborough, in 
allowing the Spanish crown to remain 
on the head of a Bourbon prince, had 
become apparent to all reflecting men : 
it was equalled only by the error of 
the Whigs, in the days of Wellington, 
in doing their utmost to allow it to 
remain on the head of a brother of 
Napoleon. The *' family compact" in 
either case might prove fatal to the 
independence of Great Britain. Such 
a compact was in an especial maimer 
to be oreaded, if it became an alliance 
of feeling and interest, not less than 
blood and cabinets; and a Bourbon 
king, restored to lus throne by the 
arms of a Bourbon prince, was thrown 
into a close aUiance with our hereditary 
enemies by identity of cause and neces- 
sity of situation, not less than family 
connection and the danger of common 
enemies. 
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6. These considerations must ever 
be entitled to respect, for they were 
founded on the generous feelings, a sin- 
cere, though perhaps mistaken zeal for 
the happiness of mankind, and a just 
appreciation of our political situation, 
and the dangers which might ulti- 
mately come to threaten our indepen- 
dence. But in addition to this tnere 
•wen others less entitled to respect, 
because based entirely on selfish de- 
sires, but not on that account the less 
likely to guide the opinions and form 
the wishes of a powerful portion of 
society. Influenced partly by their 
constant sympathy with revolutionary 
efforts, and partly by the thirst for 
the extravagant gains offered for loans 
by the rulers of revolutionary states, 
the capitalists of England had largely 
embarked in adventures connected 
witii the indenendence of South Ame- 
rica. The iaea of "healthy young 
republics" arising in those immense 
regions, and equalling those of North 
America in rapidity of crowth and ex- 
tent of consumption of our manufac- 
tures, influenced some; the prospect 
of seven, eight, and nine per cent, of- 
fered for loans, and for a few years 
regularly paid, attracted others; the 
idea of the cause of libertv and inde- 
pendence spreading over the whole of 
the New World carried away a still 
greater multitude. No one doubted 
that these young republics, which had 
been mainly rescued from the colonial 
oppression of Spain by the sympathis- 
ing arms of England, and the valour 
of Wellin^n's disbanded veterans, 
would speedily become powerful states, 
in close alliance, political and com- 
mercial, with Great Britain, paying 
with regularity and thankfulness the 
ample interest due upon their debts, 
consuming an immense and daily in- 
creasing amount of our manufactures, 
and enriching in return the fortunate 
shareholders of the mining companies 
that were daily s^tringing up, with a 
large share of the riches of Mexico and 
Peru. 

7. The sums expended by the capi- 
talists of Great Bntain in advances to 
the revolutionary governments of the 
Peninsida and their revolted colonies 



were so great as almost to exceed be- 
lief. They were stated by Lord Pal- 
merston, in his place in Parliament, at 
£150,000,000 between 1820 and 1850 ; 
and a considerable part of this im- 
mense sum had been advanced before 
the end of 1822. Payment of the in- 
terest even of those vast loans was 
thought, and not without reason, to be 
entirely dependent on support being 
given the revolutionary goverments in 
the Peninsula and South America. It 
was well known that the independence 
of the revolted colonies had been main- 
ly secured by the insurrection of the 
army assembled in the island of Leon, 
which had also' overturned the mon- 
archy of Spain ; and it was expected, 
with reason, that the utmost exertions 
would be made by the royal jjovem- 
ment, if once restored, to regain their 
sway over regions with which so lucra- 
tive a commerce was wound up, and 
from which so large a part of the royal 
revenues was derived. Great fears 
were entertained, which were after- 
wards amply justified by the event, 
that the King, if restored to unrestrict- 
ed authority, would not recognise the 
loans contracted by the Cortes, nearly 
the whole of whicn had been supplied 
from London. Influenced by mese 
considerations, the large and powerfol 
body of English capittdists implicated 
in these advances, made the greatest 
efforts, by means of the press, public 
meetings, and detached pubUcations, 
to keep alive the enthusiasm in regard 
to Spanish freedom and South Ameri- 
can mdependence ; and with such suc- 
cess were their efforts attended, that 
the people of England were kept almost 
entirely in the dark as to the real 
nature and ultimate results of t^e 
contest in both hemispheres, and the 
enthusiasm in their favour was all but 
universal. 

8. A feeling so ceneral, and sup- 
ported by so many neart- stirring re- 
collections and warm anticipations, 
could not fail, in a country eig'oying 
the popular form of government which 
England did, to communicate itself to 
the House of Commons ; and so power- 
ful was the current, that it is probable 
no ministry could have been strong 
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enough to withstand it. Bat in addi- 
tion to this, there were many circum- 
stances at that period which rendered 
any resistance to the popular wishes in 
this respect impossible. The Minis- 
try, which had narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck on the question of the Queen s 
trial, was only heffinning to recover its 
popularity, and me King, who had so 
jon^ laboured under theioad of public 
dishke, had for the iirst time recently 
experienced, in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
the intoxication of popular applause. 
It was not the time to check these 
favourable dispositions, by running 
counter to the national wishes on a 
great question of foreign policy. Add 
to this, that the Cabinet Itself was 
divided on the subject, and a consider- 
able portion, probably a majority, were 
inclined to fi;o along with the popular 
views regaraing it. Mr Canning, in 
particular, who, on Lord Londonderry's 
death, had exchanged the office of 
Governor-General of India, to which he 
had been appointed, for the still more 
important one of Foreign Secretaryf| 
was an ardent supporter of these 
views. 

9. He was actuated in this alike by 
sentiment, ambition, and necessity. 
His feelings had originally led him to 
take part with the Whigs; and al- 
though on his entrance into public life 
he, by the advice of their leaders, as 
already mentioned, had joined Mr Pitt, 
and became one of the most ardent 
opponents of the French Revolution, 
yet it was its excesses, not its original 
principles, which he condemned. His 
first inclinations never deserted him 
through life. The steady supporter 
of Catholic emancipation, he had also 
warmly embraced the new views in 
regard to freedom of trade which were 
then beginning, not only to prevail in 
Parliament, but to influence Govem- 
iiient. During his keen contest for 
Liverpool, he had been thrown much 
among, and been on the most intimate 
terms with, the leading merchants of 
that city, and become acquainted with 
all their sanguine expectations as to 
the immense benefits which would 
accrue to this country from the estab- 

VOL. II. 
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lishment of South American indepen 
dence. A steady supporter of Welfing 
ton during the war, the idea of th 
work he obA achieved beine undone, 
and French influence re-established in' 
the Peninsula, was utterly abhorren 
to his mind : a politician influenced 
rather by feeling and impulse than * 
reasoning and reflection, ne did not 
see that the cause he was now so anxi- 
ous to support in Spain was precisely 
the same as that which he had formerly 
so energetically combated in France 
Finally, he was ambitious, and a great 
career lay open before him ; he was 
the man of the people, and they had 
placed him in power; he was the 
champion of England, and his present 
greatness, as well as future renown, 
was wound up with the maintenance 
of its intereste and the furtherance of 
its desires. 

10. When views so utterly opposite 
were entertained on a great quistion 
of European politics, upon whicn it was 
indispensable that a decision should be 
immediately adopted bv the states most ' 
immediately interested, and by whose 
amity the peace of the world had hither- 
to been preserved, it was not suipris- \ 
ing that the other powers should nave I 
become anxious for the result, and I 
eagerly sought after every means of/ 
avoiding the dreaded rupture. If Eng- ' 
land and France came to blows on the' 
Spanish question, it was obvious to all 
that a desperate Europnean strife, pos- 
sibly equalling the last in duration and 
blood, would be the result. For al- 
though the miHtaiy strength of France, 
backed by that of the lfi)rthem pow- 
ers, was obviously far greater than that 
of Spain supported by Great Britain 
and Portugal, yet who could say how 
long this would last, and how soon 
an outbreak at Paris might overturn 
the Government there, and array the 
strength of France on the side of revo- 
lution? The throne of Louis XVI II. 
rested on a volcano ; any day an erup- 
tion of the fires smouldering beneath 
the surface might blow it into the air ; 
and if such a catastrophe should occur, 
what security was there either for the 
independence of other nations, or the 
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ability of the Northem powers to with- 
stand the advances of revolution sup- 
ported by the united strength of France 
and England? These considerations 
were so obvious, that they forced them- 
selves on every mind ; and in order to 
avert the dan^, a congress was re- 
solved on» and V ERONA &ed on as the 
place of its assemblace. 

11. It was originsJly intended that 
Lord Londonderry, then Foreign Min- 
* * ister, should himself have proceeded to 
this important Congress ; but his un- 
happy death rendered this impossible, 
and the Duke of Wellington was ap- 
pointed to ffo in his steisui. It was 
thought with justice that England, in 
an assembly where the leading object 
of deliberation would be the French 
intervention in Spain, could not be so 
appropriatelv or efficiently represented 
as by the illustrious warrior who had 
effected its liberation from the thral- 
dom of Napoleon. He was accompan- 
ied by LoraStrangford, the English am- 
bassador at Constantinople, the present 
Marquess of Londonderry, and Lord 
Burgbersh. France was represented 
by her Foreign Ministers, M. de Mont- 
morency, M. de la Ferronnay, who was 
highly esteemed by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, at whose court he was ambassa- 
dor, and M. de Chateaubriand, who 
was admired by all the world, and 
who, at his own request, had left; the 
situation of ambassador at London to 
share in the excitement and delibera- 
tion of the Congress. From his known 
semi-liberal opinions, as well as his 
great reputation, he was selected to 
be in some degree a check on M. de 
Montmorency, who was the represen- 
tative of the extreme KoyaRsts in 
France, and might, it was feared, 
unnecessarily precipitate hostilities. 
The Emperor Alexander was there in 
person, accompanied by Nesselrode, 
M. de Takicheff, M. de Stroeonoff, his 
ambassadors at Vienna and Constan- 
tinople, and Count Pozzo di Borgo. 
Capo d'Istria, on account of his known 
interest in the Greek insurrection, was 
absent. Mettemich, who soon became 
the soul of the negotiations, was there 
on the part of Austria, with Count Leb- 
zeltem, the ambassador at St Peters- 



burg ; and Prussia was reraesented by 
its veteran diplomatists. Prince Har- 
denberg and Count Bemstorff. Flor- 
ence was at first thought of as the 
place of meeting ; but at the request 
of the Emperor Alexander it was ex- 
changed for Yerona, on account of 
the latter city being a sort of midway 
station between Spain and Greece, the 
two countries which it was foreseen 
would principallyoccupy the attention 
of the Congress. 

12. Verona, a city celebrated alike in 
ancient and modem times, is situated 
at the foot of the Alps, at tlie place 
where the Adige, after forcing its way 
through the defile of Chiusa, immor- 
talised by Dante, first emerges into 
the smiling plain of Lombardy. It is 
chiefly known to travellers from its no- 
ble amphitheatre, second only to the 
Coliseum in solidity and grandeur, and 
the interior of which is still as perfect 
as when it was filled with the admiring 
subjects of the Roman emperors. Its 
situation, at the entrance of the great 
l^efile which leads from Germany into 
Italy, has rendered it the scene since 
that time of many memorable events, 
when rival eenerals contended for the 
mastery of the Empire, and the Gothic 
hordes descended from the north to 
slake their thirst for spoil with the 
riches of the fairest part of Europe. 
The great contest between Otho and 
Vitelnus, which Tacitus has immor- 
talised, was decided under its walls; 
the hordes of Alaric, the legions of 
Theodoric, defiled through its gates; 
and it was from thence that Napoleon 
set out at the head of the redouotable 
grenadiers who decided the terrible 
strife between France and Austria on 
the dykes of Areola. Nor is the dharm 
of imagination wanting to complete the 
interest of these historic recollections ; 
for it contains the tomb of Juliet, and 
has been inmiortalised by the genius 
of Shakespeare.* The modem city 
presents an interesting assemblage of 
the relics of ancient and modem times ; 
for if the stately remains of its amphi- 

* See •• The Toml> in Verona,** a fhigment, 
but one of the most interesting of the many 
interesting monuments of Sir £. B. Lytton's 
genias. 
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-theatre carry ns back to the days of the 
iRotnan emperors, its fortified bridges, 
oTLiious arcnes, and castellated towers, 
xemind us not less forcibly of the times 
of Gothic strife ; while its spacious 
squares, elegant piazzas, and decorated 
-tlieatres, bespeak the riches and luxury 
-vvliicli have grown up with the peace 
of modem society. 

13. Before gom^ to Verona, M. de 
Jkfontmorency repaired toYienna, where 
lie liad several confidential interviews 
-with. M. de Metternich. Their views 
-were entirely in unison ; and as it was 
anticipated that the intentions of the 
Cabinet of Berlin would be mainly in- 
ifluenced by those of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who was known to have the 
Titmost dread of the military revolts of 
Southern Europe, it was with reason 
expected that the resolutions of the 
assembled powers would be all but 
xmanimous. England, indeed, it was 
-well known, would be strongly opposed 
"to any armed intervention of France 
in the Peninsula ; but, oppressed as 
she Tvas with debt, and absorbed in 
pacific objects, it was not anticipated 
that she would draw the sword in its 
l>ehalf, in opposition to the declared 
xesolntion of all the great powers on 
the Continent ; and the extreme divi- 
sion of opinion in Spain and Portugal 
themselves, on the subject of the revo- 
lution, encouraged the hope that their 
governments would fall to the ground 
of themselves, without the necessity 
of military operations. Yet, notwith- 
standing the favourable circumstances 
which augured so well for vigorous 
nieasares, the Cabinet of Louis XVIII. 
was much divided on the subject. The 
King himself, with M. de YillMe, his 
Prime Minister, strongly inclined to a 
pacific policy, and deprecated war as a 
last resource to be avoided as long as 
possible. 

1 4. Yerona exhibited, when the Con- 
gress opened within its waUs, even more 
than the usual union of rank, genius, 
celehrity, and beauty, which are usu- 
ally attracted by such assemblages. 
The Empress of Austria was present, 
the ex-Empress Marie-Louise was there, 
and ei\joyed the happiness of being 
again united to her august family ; but 



the brilliant dream of her life had al- 
ready passed away, and the widow of 
Napoleon had sunk into the obscure 
wife of her own chamberlain. The 
Queen of Sardinia, with the princesses 
her daughters, the princesses of Tus- 
cany, Modena, and several of the Ger- 
man powers, embellished the saloons 
by their beauty, or adorned them by 
their charms. Never had any town 
in Italy exliibited such a combination 
of everything that could distract the 
thoughts of tne diplomatists, or dazzle 
the eyes of the multitude. The prin- 
cipal actors and actresses irom raris 
and Yienna had arrived, and added by 
their talents to the general enchant- 
ment; splendid balls succeeded each 
other in rapid succession, intermingled 
with concerts, in which the genius of 
Rossini shone forth with the highest 
lustre. In the midst of all this pomp 
and splendour, the business of diplo- 
macy proceeded abreast of that of 
amusement; the ambassadors were 'as 
much occupied as tlie chamberlains; 
and a hidden but most formidable 
power — that of the Jesuits, and the 
extreme religious party — carried on a 
series of intngues destined to produce 
the most important results. 

15. The first matter brought imder 
the consideration of the Congress was 
the insurrection in Greece, and the 
compUcated relations of Russia and the 
Porte ; but they must be reserved for 
a subsequent chapter, when that im- 
portant subject will be fully discussed. 
The state of Piedmont next came under 
discussion, and as it presented much 
fewer difficulties, it was soon adjusted. 
The Eine of Sardinia declared that the 
time had now arrived when the state 
of his dominions was so satisfactory 
that he could dispense with the pre- 
sence and protection of the auxiliary 
Austrian force. The Allied sovereigns 
acceded to his request for its removal, 
and a treaty was in consequence con- 
cluded, by which it was stipulated that 
the Austrian troops should begin to 
evacuate his temtories on the 31st 
December, and that the evacuation 
should be completed by the delivery of 
the fortress of Alessandria on the 80th 
September 1823. By a separate con- 
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vention, concluded at the same time, 
it was agreed that the auxiliary Aus- 
trian force which occupied Naples and 
Sicily, and which was supported en- 
tirely at the cost of their inhabitants, 
should he reduced by seventeen thou- 
sand men. 

16. A strenuous and most praise- 
worthy attempt was made by the Duke 
of Wellington, under Mr Canning's in- 
structions, to procure some resolution 
from the Allied powers against the 
slave-trade. He stated, in nis note on 
this subject, that of the eiffht powers 
who, in 1815, had signed a declaration 
against that atrocious traffic, and ex- 
pressed a desire to ** put a period to a 
scourge which had so long desolated 
Africa, disgraced Europe, and afflicted 
humanity, seven had passed laws with 
the design of prohibiting their subjects 
entirely from engaging m it ; but Por- 
tugal and BrazU continued to carry 
it on to an unprecedented extent To 
such a length was this tradenow^>ushed, 
that during seven months of tne year 
1821 above 88,000 human beings had 
been torn from the coast of Africa, and 
thrown into hopeless and irremediable 
slavery ; and fiiom the month of July 
1820 to that of October 1821, no less 
than 832 vessels had entered the rivers 
of Africa, to the north of the equator, 
to buy slaves, each of which could carry 
500 or 600 slaves, which would, if they 
were all filled, imply a transportation 
of nearly 200,000 human beings. Great 
part of this detestable traffic was stated 
to be carried on under the French flag. 
K'otwithstanding these appalling £Bicte, 
which could neither be denied nor 
controverted, the resistance on the 

Sart of the French Government to any 
ecisive measure which mijght exclude 
them from a -share of this lucrative 
commerce was so great, that all that 
Great Britain could obtain from the 
Congress was a vague declaration from 
the five great powers, " that they have 
never ceased, and will never cease, to 
regard the slave-trade as a traffic which 
has too long desolated Africa, disgraced 
Europe, and afflicted humanity; and 
that they are ready, by all means in 
their power, to concur in all measures 
which may insure and accelerate the 



entire and final abolition of that com- 
merce." 

17. Another subject was brought 
under the notice of the Congress by 
Great Britain, upon which the views 
of its Cabinet and of that of the Tuile- 
ries were still more at variance, and 
which presaged great and lasting 
changes in both hemispheres. This 
was the all-important one of South 
American Independence. The Duke 
of Wellin^n presented a note to the 
Congress, m which it was stated, ' ' The 
connection subsisting between the sub- 
jects of his Britannic Majesty and the 
other parts of the globe has for long 
render^ it necessary for him to recog- 
nise the existence de fiicio of govern* 
ments formed in different places, so 
fai- as was necessaiy to conclude trea* 
ties with them ; the relaxation of the 
authority of Spain in her colonies in 
South America has given rise to a host 
of pirates and adventurers — an insup- 
portable evil, which it is impossible 
for England to extirpate without the 
aid of the local authontieswhich occupy 
the adjacent coasts and harbours ; and 
the necessity of this co-operation can- 
not but lead to the recognition defaeto 
of a number of governments of their 
own creation." Veiled under a de- 
sire to suppress the undoubted evil of 
piracy, this was an attempt indirectly 
to obtain from the Congress some act 
or declaration amounting to a recog- 
nition of the independence of South 
America. The other powers, accord- 
ingly, saw the object, and immediately 
took the aliuin. Austria answered, 
''that England was perfectly entitled 
to defend her commercial interests 
from piracy; but as to the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish colonies, Austria 
would never recognise it, so long as his 
Christian Majesty had not formaUy re- 
nounced the rights of sovereign^ here- 
tofore exercised over these provinces." 
Prussia and Russia answered the note 
in the same terms ; and in a long and 
able note, drawn by M. de Ohateaa- 
briand, on the part of France — "In 
so grave a question, France feels that 
Spam should, in the first instance, be 
consulted as sovereign dejure of these 
colonies. France concurs with £ng* 
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land in holding tbat^ when intestine 
troubles have long prevailed, and the 
kw of nations has thereby been prac- 
tically abroffated, on account of the 
^veakness of one of the belligerent 
powers, natural right resumes ito em- 
pire. She admits that there are in- 
evitable prescriptions of some rights, 
and that, after a government haslong 
resisted, it is sometimes obliged to 
yield to overbearing necessity, in order 
to terminate many evUs, and prevent 
one state from alone reaping advan- 
tages in which other states are entitled 
to particinate. But to prevent the ieal- 
ousies ana rivalries of commerce wnich 
mi^ht involve governments against 
their will in hostilities, some general 
measure should be adopted ; and per- 
haps it would be possiole to reconcile 
the interests of Spain, of its colonies, 
and of the European states, by a mea- 
sure which, founded on the broad basis 
of equality and reciprocity, might brinjB; 
into harmonv also the n^ts of legiti- 
macy and the necessities of policy." 
The proposed measure, as a matter of 
course, came to nothins ; but ti^e cir- 
cumstance of its being broached at all 
proved what adverse interests were aris- 
ing in the world, and the seeds of what 
divisions were germinatinfl; beneath the 
treacherous simace of l£e European 
alliance. 

18. But allthese subjects of division, 
important and pregnant with future 
chanees as they were, yielded to the 
SnaoiBh question, for the solution/of 
which the Con^ss had been assem- 
bled, and which required immediate 
decision. The instructions of M. de 
Villfele on this subject were very cau- 
tiously worded, and intended, above 
all, to avoid the appearance of France 
requesting from tne other powers in- 
itructiona how to act in the affairs of 
the Peninsula. They bore, " We have 
not determined to make war on Spain ; 
the Cortes would carry Ferdinand oack 
to Cadiz rather than suffer him to be 
conducted to Verona. The situation 
of France is not such as to oblige us to 
ask for permission for a war of invasion, 
as Austria was at Laybach ; for we are 
under no necessity of declaring war at 
all, nor of asking for succour to carry 



it on if we do ; and we eould not admit 
of it, if it should lead to the passage of 
foreign troops through our territory. 
The opinion of our plenipotentiaries 
upon the question of what the Con- 
gress should determine on in regard to 
Spain is, that France is the sole poicer 
whidi should act toiih its troqpSf and 
that it mttst be the soUmdae of when it 
is necessary to do so. The French pleni- 
potentiaries must never consent that 
the Congress should prescribe the con- 
duct which France should pursue in 
regard to Spain. They should accept 
of no pecuniary succour nor aid from 
the passage of troons through our ter- 
ritory. They should be finn in con- 
siderinjB^ the Spanish ouestion in its 
general aspect^ and enaeavour to ob- 
tain from the Congress a contingent 
treaty, honourable and advantageous 
to France, either for the case of a war 
between herself and Spain, or for the 
case of the powers recognising the in- 
dependence of South America." 

19. On the other hand, the instruc- 
tions of England to her plenipotentiary 
were equal^ decided, and such as ap- 
parently to render almost unavoidable a 
rupture between the two powers. Lord 
Londonderry, before his death, had 
drawn up a note for our plenipotenti- 
aries — which is one of the ablest and 
most admirable of his whole diploma- 
tic career — which repudiated, m the 
strongest manner, any interference in 
the domestic concerns of Spain.* Mr 

* ** With respect to Spain, there seems 
nothing to add to, or vaiy. In the course of 
policy hitherto pursued. Solicitude for the 
royal fiunily, obeervance of our engagements 
with Portugal, and a rigid oMiiMiiee/romany 
inUrfertne^ in Ae internal again o/ that 
country, must he considered as forming the 
limits of his Majesty's policy."— Marquess 
Loinx>NDEitaT*8 Imtructunu transferred to 
the Dnk» of Wellington, Sept U, 1822 ; An- 
nnal Segitter, 1822, p. 96. (Public Docu- 
ments.) ** By far the most tangled vreb of 
the whole Is that in which Spain and her al- 
lies are wrapped up; and not the least is in 
that portion of itwhidi embraces her relations 
with the revolted colonies, and the effect 
thereby produced upon the commerce of the 
whole world. As to the form of government 
which she has of late established for herself 
in Burope, that is a matter with which, in the 
opinion of the Enqlish Cabinet, no foreign 
power hets Ute umaUegt tUU to interfere. It 
rests entirely with the Ring of Spain and his 
Hubjects to settie their differences, if they 
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Canning Had only been forty -eight 
hours in office when he was called on 
to give his instructions to the Duke of 
W^lington, who was appointed suc- 
cessor to that lamented nobleman as 
the plenipotentiaiy of England ; but 
he had no difficulty in at once drawing 
them up. His private inclination, not 
less than his public duty, led him to 
adhere to the line marked out by Lord 
Londonderry. His instructions to 
Wellington, accordingly, on this point 
were, " If there be a determined pro- 
ject to interfere, by force or by menace, 
m the present struggle in Spain, so 
convinced are his M^esty's Ministers 
of the uselessness and danger of any 
such interference, so objectionable does 
it appear to them in principle, as well 
as utterly impracticable in execution, 
that; when the necessity arises — or, I 
would rather say, when an opportunity 
presente itself — I am to instruct your 
Grace at once frankly and decidedly to 
declare, that to any such, irUerferenfie 
his Majesty will not he a party. * 

20. When instructions so directly at 
variance were given to the English and 
French plenipotentiaries upon a great 

Sublic question, on which an instant 
ecision required to be taken by the 
powers immediately concerned, it need 
not be said that tne peace of Europe 
was seriously threatened. In effect, 
the divergence of opinion upon this 
point, as well as the ulterior one of re- 
cognising the independence of the re- 
have any, betvreen themselves. And this 
inn>ortant truth you will uxse with all your 
influence upon the Allies, and tspeciallp upon 
France. But the case of the revolted colonies 
is different It is evident, from the turn which 
events have taken, that their rtoognition as 
independent Statee is only a question of time. 
Over by far the greater part of them Spain 
liaa lost all hold, and it has been found neces- 
sary, in order to admit their merchant vessels 
into English ports, to alter the navigation 
laws both of France and England. You wiU, 
accordingly, advocate a removal of the diffi- 
culty on this principle, that every province 
which has actwuly established its independence 
shovid he recognised^' that with provinces in 
which the war still goes on, no relations are to 
be established; and that where negotiations 
are in progress between a revolted colony, 
relations mth the colony should be suspended 
till the result is knownl'*— Castlbreaoh'b 
Instructions to Wellington, July 6, 1822; 
CLEia'B L^ OS WeUington, iiL 129, ISl. 



volted colonies in South America, was 
so great, that it probably would have 
been broken, and a calamitous war en- 
sued, if the other powers had been less 
unanimous and decided than they were 
in supporting the French view of the 
necessity of an armed intervention. 
The Ei^ror Alexander, from the fiist, 
both officially through his plenipoten- 
tiaries, and private^ in society, ex- 
pressed his opinion in the strongest 
manner on this subject, and declared 
his readiness to support any measures 
which France might deem jessentialfor 
its safety. Prussia adopted the same 
views : the obligations contracted in. 
1813 rendered no other course practi- 
cable to the Cabinet of Berlin. Austria 
was more doubtful : Mettemich had a 
mortal dread of the northern Colossus, 
and in secret urged M. de Villele to 
adopt no measures which should give 
the Emperor of Russia a pretext for 
again moving his troops across Ger- 
many. But as he was fully impressed 
with the danger to Europe from the 
revolutionary principles acted npon in 
Spain, and he had himself coerced them 
in the most vigorous manner in Italy, 
he could not ostensibly deviate from 
the other Continentel powers on a 
subject so vital to their common wel- 
fare. Accordingly, after seversd con- 
ferences, in the course of which the 
Duke of "Wellington strongly insisted 
on the necessity df limiting their in- 
terference with Spain to resistance to 
its external aggressions or attempts at 
propegandism, but not attempting any 
armed interference with its domestic 
concerns, the matter came to this, that 
the Duke of Wellington refused to sign 
the proc^ verhavx of the conference, 
when the opinions of the other powers 
were expressed in favour of an inter- 
vention, in certain events, in the Pen- 
insula. 

21. The mode of deliberating on 
this subject was very peculiar, but well 
calculated to cut short the usual eva-. 
sions and subterfuges of diplomatic 
intercourse. France, tiirou^ph ite min- 
ister, proposed three questions to the 
Congress, which were as follows : **1. 
In case France should find herself un- 
der the necessity of recalUng her am- 
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"bas^kdor from Madrid, and intemipt- 
ing aU diplomatic relations with Spam, 
are the great powers disposed to adopt 
similaT steps, and to break off their 
intercourse with that country also ? 2. 
If war should break ont between France 
and Spain, in what way, and by what 
acts, would the great powers give 
France their moral support, in such a 
manner as to inspire a salutary terror 
into the reyolutionists of- all countries? 
3. What» in fine, are the intentions of 
the great powers in regard to the ex- 
tent of the material succour which they 
are disposed to give to France, in case, 
on her requisition, such assistance 
might appear necessary?" To these 
questions ** the three Continental pow- 
ers answered, on the 30th October, 
that the^ would follow the example of 
France in respect to their diplomatic 
relations ; that they would take the 
same attitude which France took ; and 
that they would give all the succour 
of which it might stand in need. A 
treaty was to fix the period and mode 
of tliat co-operation." The Duke of 
"Wellii^ton answered, on the part of 
Great Britain, "that having lio infor- 
mation as to the causes of this misun- 
derstanding, and not being in a situa- 
tion to form a judgment on the hypo- 
thetical case put, it was impossible for 
him to answer any of the questions." 
It was afterwards agreed that, instead 
of a joint note being prepared by the 
four Continental powers, and signed 
by their respective plenipotentiaries, 
each should address a separate note to 
the Cabinet of Madrid of the same gen- 
eral import, but containing in detail 
the views by which they were severally 
actuated ; which was accordingly done : 
while the Duke of Wellington address- 
ed a note to the Congress, stating the 
^asons why his Government abstained 
from any such intervention.* 

* The notes of the four Continental powers 
"Were all of the same import ; that of Prossia 
«^5n, ™®** explicit, andwas in these terms : 
.The Prnssian Government sees with grief 
» Sfj ^E**''^^ Qovenmient enter upon a career 
I Which menaces the tranqnilUty of Europe ; it 
Recollects the title to tte admiration of the 
world which the Spanish nation has given 
Jwng go many ages, and the heroic perse- 
verance with which it has triumphed over 
we ambitious and oppressive efforts of the 



22. The business of the Congress at 
Verona was now concluded, and it had 
turned out entirely to the advantage 
of France; for not only had she gained 
the consent of all the Continental states 
to the policy which she deemed it ex- . 
pedient to adopt, but, what was of eaual \ 
importance, she had been allowea to "^ 
remain the judge of that policy : the 
other powers had agreed to follow in 
her waxe, not take tae lead. For the 
first time for a very long period, Eng- 
land found herself isolatedon the Con- 
tinent, and doomed to be the impotent 
spectator of operations which she nei- 
tner approved of nor could prevent. 
Without following out fistrtner the 
thread of the negotiations, which were . 
now substantially decided, it is more f 
material to show what were the secret 
views of the French diplomatists in 
this, for them, auspicious state of af- 
fairs. ** The despatch of M. de Mont- 
morency," said Cnateaubriand to M. de 
ViUMe, ** will show you the conclusion 
of the affair of Spain, which has turned 
out entirely as you wished. This 
evening we are to have a conference, 
to determine on the mode of making 
known the sentiments of the Alliance 
to Europe. Russia is marvellously fa- 
vourable ; Austria is with us on this, 
though on other points inclined to the 
Enghsh policy ; Prussia follows Aus- 
tria. The wish of the powers is de- 
cidedly pronounced for a war wilh 
Spain. It is for you, my dear friend, 
to consider whether you ought not to 
seize the occasion, perhaps uniqge, to 
replace France in the rank of nmitary 
powers ; to restore the white cockade 
m a war, in short, almost without 
danger, to^which the opinions of the 
Royalists and the army strongly in- 
cline. There is no question of the oc- 
cupation of the Peninsula, but of a 
rapid movement which would restore 

usurper of the throne of France. The moral 
state of Spain is such at present, that the 
foreign powers must necessarily find them- 
selves dusturbed by it. Doctrines subversive 
of all social order are there openly preached 
and protected ; daily insults against all the 
sovereigns of Europe fill its journals with 
impunity. The clubs of Spain have their 
emissaries in all quarters, to associate with 
their dark designs conspirators in every coun- 
try against the public order ^d the legiti- 
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I power to the trae Sptmiards, and take 
&way from you all aisquietude for the 
fatiire. The last despatches of M. 
Lagarde prove how easy that success 
would be. All oontinental Europe 
would be for us ; and if England took 
umbrage, she would not even have time 
to throw herself on a colony. As to 
the Chambers, success covers everv- 
thing. DoubUess commerce and tne 
finances would suffer for a moment, 
but nothing great can be done without 
some inconveniences. To destroy a 
focus of Jacobinism, to re-establiw a 
Bourbon on the throne by the arms 
of a Bourbon, — ^these are results which 
outwei^ all considerations of a se- 
condaiy nature." 

28. But while M. de Chateaubriand, 
H. de Montmorency, and the war 
party, were with reason congratulating 
themselves on the success of France at 
the Congress, very different views were 
•entertained by IJouis XVIII. and M. 
de YillMe at Paris. They were sin- 
cerely pacific in their ideas, and, not 

mate aathority. The Inevitable effect of these 
disorders is Keen in the interruption of the 
relations between France and Spain. The 
irritation to wMch it gives rise is such as to 
Inspire the most serious alarm as to the pre> 
servation of peace between the two oountnes. 
That consideration itself would suffice to de- 
termine the united sovereigns to break silence 
on a state of things which from day to day 
threatens to compromise the tranquillity of 
fiurope. It is not for foreign powers to de- 
termme what institutions answer best for 
the character, manners, and real necessities 
of the Spanish nation ; but it belongs to them 
undoubtedly to Judge of the effects which 
«xperience has taught them such changes 

Sroduce upon themselves, aud to fix their 
eterminauon and future position in r^ard 
to Spain on tnese considerations." — Cha- 
teaubriand, C(mffri8 de VerorUt I. 180^ 131. 

On the other hand, the Duke of Welbngton, 
in his note to the Continental sovereigns, 
said : ** The origin, circumstances, and con- 
sequences of the Spanish Revolution, the 
existing state of affairs in Spain, and the 
conduct of those who have been at the head 
of the Spanteh Government, may have endan- 
gered the safety of other counmes, and may 
have excited the tmeasiness of the Govern- 
ments whose ministers I am now addressing, 
and those Governments may think it neces- 
sary to address the Spanish Government upon 
the topics referred to in their despatches. 
But I would request those Mhiisters to oon- 
«ider whether we measures now proposed 
are calculated to allay the irritation against 
France, and to prevent a possible rupture, 
and whether they might not witli advantage 



without reason, extremely apprehen- 
sive of the possible consequences of a 
war with Spain. It was not external, 
but interna!), danger, that they dread- 
ed. They were well aware that Spain, 
in its distracted state, would be wholly I 
unable to withstand the arms of France, 
if these arms were united; but who 
could answer for this unanimity pre- 
vailing in a war of opinion, when the 
French troopsgrouped round the white 
flag were to be met by the Spanish 
arrayed under the tricolor standards ^ 
The recent disasters of the Royalists 
in Spain had shown how little reliance 
was to be placed on their support in 
any serious conflict ; and was there no 
reason to apprehend that, if the arms 
and the Liberal press of England were 
engaged on the side of the republicans 
in the Peninsula, a convulsion fatal to 
the reignins dynasty might ensue to 
the south of the Channel ? These con- 
siderations weighed much both with 
the King and his Prime Minister ; and 
although on his return from the Ck>n- 

be delayed to a later period. They are cer- 
tainly calculated to irritate the €k>venunent 
of Spain; to afford ground for a belief that 
advantage has been taken of the irritation 
which subsists between that Government and 
France to call down upon Spain the power of 
the Alliance, and thus to embarrass stiU more 
the difficult position of the French Govern- 
ment. His Majesty'n Government is of opin- 
ion, that to animadvert upon the internal 
transactions of an independent state, unless 
such transactions affect the essential inter- 
ests of his Majesty's subjects, is inconsistent 
with those principles on which his Majesty 
has invariably acted on all questions concern- 
ing the internal concerns of other countries; 
l^t such animadversions, if madp, must in- 
volve his M^esty In serious responsibility if 
they should produce any effect, and must irri- 
tate if they should not ; and if addressed, as 
{>roposed, to the Spanish Government, are 
ikely to be injurious to the best interests of 
Spain, and to produce the worst consequences 
upon the probable discussion between that 
countrv and France. The Kin^s Government 
must therefore decline to advise his Majesty 
to hold a common language with his allies 
upon tUs occasion ; and it Is so necessary for 
his MfOesty not to be supposed to participate 
in a measure of this description, and ciueu- 
lated to produce such consequences, that his 
Government must equally refrain from advis- 
ing his Miyesty to direct that any communi- 
cation should be made to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment on the subject of its relations with 
France.'*— -Duke of Wbllinoton's Note to the 
Allied P<nvers^ 20th November 1832; Annual 
JiegUter, 1822, p. 101. (Public ]>ocuments.j 
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gress, M. de Montmorency was made 
a duke, yet grave doubte were still 
entertained whether it was either pru- 
dent or safe to go into the measures 
agreed on hy the Congress. They were 
confirmed m these opinions by the 
Buke of "Wellington, who, on his way 
back fix>m Verona, had a long and con* 
fidential interview with Louis XYIII. 
at Paris, in which he represented to 
him in the strongest 'manner the ex- 
treme danger which France would run 
in the event of a rupture, both from 
internal dissension and the loss of the 
alliance and moral support of England. 
The great personal influence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the services he 
had rendered to the royal cause, and 
the obvious weight of his aiguments, 
produced such an effect, that they had 
wellnigh overturned everything done 
at Verona, and detached France from 
the alliance of the Continental sove- 
reigns.* 

24. The first efliBct it produced was 
to overturn M. de Montniorency, and 
place M. deQiateaubriand in his stead. 
So uneasy was the King at what the 
Duke of Wellington had represented, 
that he demanded a .distinct explana- 
tion from M. de Montmorency of the 
causes of complaint which he had 
against the Spanish Government. Tlie 
latter replied, * * that the causes of dif- 
ference between France and Spain were 
not of so precise a kind as to admit of 
an exact and special definition ; that a 
new state of things had been formed 
by the relations of the two countries ; 
that the opinions in the ascendant in 
Spain were such as to endanger his 
Majesty's dominions ; and that France 
would rather incur all the risks of war 
than expose itself to the inconveniences 
of the other alternative. " Meanwhile 

• 

* The Duke's instnictions on this occasion 
^ere as follows: «*The Duke of Wellington 
'"^ydeclare openly to his MivJesty the King 
01 France, that the Government of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty has always been opposed to 
any foreign intervention in the internal aflkirs 
or Spain. The Spanish Oovemment has given 
' JO cause of complaint to any power, ana the 
defects of its constitution are a matter of in- 
jema] politics, with which no foreign power 
«w any title to interfere."— Mr Canning's 
^itnoranduM to tJie Duke of Welunoton, 
^ov. 4, 1822; Capefioce, viii. 5, 6. 



the journals in the interest of the re- 
spective ministers commenced aviolent 
contest on the subject, the Jawmal des 
i>e6ato maintaining the necessity of pre* 
serving peace, the Qw>tidienne the im- 
perative duty of going to war. In this 
state of division, both in respect of 
public opinion and in his own Cabinet, 
the Kintf, with the concurrence of M. 
de Yilleie, adopted the questionable 
step of opening, through the Prime 
Minister, a secret correspondence with 
M. de Lagarde, the ambassador at 
Madrid, unknown to the Foreign Min- 
ister, in which he recommended a 
conciliatory course of policy, entirely 
at variance with what had been agreed 
upon at the Congress, and very nearly 
in accordance with the views of Eng- 
land on the subject. The idea of Louis 
XVIII., and which flattered his se- 
cret vanity, was, that Ferdinand VII. 
should follow his example, and give 
a constitution to his subjects, which 
might establish a representative mon- 
archy in harmony with that existing 
to the north of the Pvrenees. It never 
occurred to him tnat, without the 
support of the Allied bayonets, that 
constitution never would have been 
accepted in his own dominions.* 

* The note of M. de Vill^le approved of by 
Louis XVin. set forth— *' Since the revohi- 
tion which occurred in Spain in April 1820, 
France, regardless of the dangers. with which 
she herself was threatened by that revolu- 
tion, has used its best endeavours to draw 
closer the bonds whtch unite the two kings, 
and to maintain the connections which unite 
the two people. But the influences which 
had led to the changes in the Spanish mon- 
archy have become more powerfid than the 
changes themselves, as it was easy to foresee 
would be the case. A constitution w^ch 
King Ferdinand had neither recognised nor 
accepted in resuming his crovm, was imimsed 
upon him by a military Insurrection. The 
natural consequence of that has been, tliat 
every discontented Spaniard has conceived 
himself entitled to seek by the same method 
an order of things more in harmony witii his 
opinions and principles, and the use of force 
has caused it to oe resarded as a right 
Thence the movement of the guard at Ma- 
drid, the appearance of armed corps in dif- 
ferent parts of Spain. The provinces aiUoining 
France have been the principal theatre of 
that civil war. Thence arose the necessity 
on the part of France to take measures for its 
own security. The events which have taken 
place since the establishment of the army of 
observation at the foot of the Pyrenees hare 
sufficiently Justified the foresight of his Ma- 
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25. As soon as M. de Montmorency 
was made acquainted with this secret 
intri^e, which virtually superseded 
him m his own department in the most 
important branch of state policy, he 
insisted on a meeting of the Cabinet 
being called. The point submitted to 
them was, whether a decided note pre- 
pared by M. de Montmorency, in ac- 
cordance with what had been agreed 
on at Verona, and to which his per- 
sonal honour as well as the faith of 
France stood pledged, should be for- 
warded to Madrid, to supersede the 
conciliatory and temporising one pre- 
pared by M. de Villele? A majority 
of the council approved of M. de Mont- 
morency's note; in particular, Pey- 

Jesty in forming it The precautions of France 
have appeared jost to its allies ; and the Con- 
tinental powers have adopted the resolution 
to unite themselves to her, if it should be- 
come necessary, to maintain her dignity and 
repose. Franoe wmid luxoe 5ee» contented 
with a resolution at once so Mendly and hon- 
ourable to her; Met AuttrUiy PrvLssiok, and 
R%atta have deemed it necessary to add to 
that act of the Alliance a manifestation of 
their own sentiments. Diplomatic notes have 
in consequence been addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of these powers at Madrid, who 
will follow the instnictions of their respec- 
tive courts. As for you, M. le Comte, you 
will say that the Qovemment of the King is 
intimatdy united with his allies in the firm 
determination to repef by every means the 
revolutionary principle; and that it par- 
ticipates eoually strongly with them in the 
desire which they feel that the noble Spanish 
nation may find a remedy of it$elf for the evils 
which afflict it— «vils which are of a kind to 
disquiet the governments of Europe, and im- 
pose upon them precautions always painftil. 
Yon will assure uiem that the people of tiie 
Peninsula, restored to tranquillily, will al- 
ways find in their neighbours sincere and 
loyal fUends. The succour of all kinds which 
France can dispose of in favour of Spain will 
always be offend to insure its happmess and 
increase its prosperity; but you will declare 
at the same time, that France will relax in 
none of its prcttctiw measures so long as 
Spain shall be torn by factions. His Ma- 
jesty^ Government will not hesitate to recall 
you firom Madrid, and to seek for guarantees 
in more effective dispositions, if his essential 
interests continue to be compromised, and if 
he loses all hope of an amelioration, which 
he still hopes fh>m the sentiments which have 
so long united the French and Spaniards in 
the love of their kings and of a wise liberty.'* 
— Le President du (^nseil des Ministrts A M, 
le Comte de Lagarde, Afiibassadsur d Jlfa- 
dridt Paris, 25th Dec. 1822; Lacretellx, 
HisMre de la RestauraHon, iiL 477-479. Pikes 
Justiftcatifi. 



ronnet and Clermont -Tonnerre wer& 
energetic in its support. The Duke 
of Belluno (Victor) strongly advocated 
the same side« He represented the 
state of opinion in the army, which he 
as War Minister had pecuUar means 
of knowing ; that the example of the 
Spanish revolution was extremely dan- 
gerous for the throne of France ; that 
uie impression it had already produced 
upon the soldiers might prove preju- 
dicial to the tranquilSty of the coun- 
try; that it was absolutely necessary 
to act, to extirpate by force that mania 
for military revolutions ; that the army 
was well affected, and would become, 
in a campaign, devoted to the Bour- 
bons, but tlmt it was extremely dan- 
gerous to leave it at rest on the frontier. 
'' Nothing," he added, '* is so easy of 
corruption as a body of troops in a state 
of inaction: when they advance, they 
become animated with one spirit, and 
are incapable of treacheiy." On the 
other hand, M. de TillMe, M. de Lan- 
riston, and M. de Corbi&re argued in 
favour of the pacific note, as iScely to- 
conciliate matters, and avoid the se- 
rious risks of a war of opinion, which 
might involve all Europe in conflagni- 
tion. The matter was still in sospense, 
and the issue doubtful, when Louis cut 
the matter short bv declaring th&t the 
note of M. de Villele appeared to huu 
to express with more prudence than 
that of M. de Montmorency the opin- 
ion of his Cabinet. The consequence 
was, that M. de Montmorency tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted; 
and M. ae CSiateaubriand, whom public 
opinion rather than the private ravonr 
of the monarch had abeady designed 
for his successor, was appointed in lus 
stead. 

26. Although, however, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand was borne forward to tiie 
portfolio of forei|^ affairs by a move- 
ment in the Cabmet which impliei an 
entire change of national policy on the 
vital question now at issue between 
France and Spain, yet no such altera- 
tion in effect took place ; and he was 
compelled, nothing loth, to fall into 
the system of his predecessor. The 
pacific note drawn up b^r M. de Villele, 
and approved of by Louis XVIII. , was- 
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(ent to M. de Lagarde, at Madrid, on 
:lie 25th December, soon after the more 
decided notes of the other Continental 
poTv-ers had been presented ; bnt the 
w^arlike preparations were not for a 
moment suspended, and the march of 
troops to the foot of the F^nees con- 
tinued without intermission. In truth, 
t;he current of public opinion in France 
ran so strongly in favour of war, that, 
like similar transports which have 
preYailed in other countries on similar 
occasions, it was irresistible, and, for 
good or for evil, must work out its des- 
tined effects. The war party in the 
legislature, always strong, had been 
greatly augmented by the result of the 
annnad election of a fifth in the pre- 
ceding autumn, and it now compre- 
hended five-sixths of the entire Cham- 
ber of Deputies. On this occasion, too, 
for the first time since the Restoration, 
it carried a vast majority of the French 
nation with it. All classes concurred 
in demanding hostilities. The Royal- 
ists felt their blood roused at the ap- 
proach of strife, as the war-horse does 
at the sound of the trumpet. The 
army rejoiced at the prospect of a con- 
test, and joyfully wended their way to 
the Pyrenees, hoping to efface the dis- 
grace of Baylen and Vittoria ; the peas- 
ants trusted that the days of the £m- 
jjire and of glory were about to return, 
and the fields of Spain to be laid open 
to their ambition or their plunder; 
the mercantile classes and shopkeepers 
apprehended, indeed, a diminution of 
their profits from a rupture of peace, 
and approved the cautious policy of 
M. de VilUle, but they were not in 
sufficient strength to withstand the 
general current. The revolutionists 
and democrats in secret were not dis- 
inclined to hostilities ; they hoped that 
the troops, when brought into collision' 
with thd tricolor standard, would de- 
sert their colours, and that, in an at- 
tempt to restore the throne of another 
monarch, Louis would lose his own. 

27. The British Government, how- 
ever, aware of the division on the sub- 
ject which prevailed in the French 
Cabinet, and of the aversion of the 
King to war, did all that was possi- 
ble to avert hostilities. Sir Wuliam 



A'Court, the ambassador at Madrid, 
received instructions to exert himself 
to the utmost to procure such a modi- 
fication of the Constitution from the 
Cortes itself as might take away all 
pretext for French interference ; and 
ix)rd Fitzroy Somerset was, in the 
first week of January, despatched from 
Paris by the Duke of Wellington, in 
order to co-operate in the same object. 
All their efforts, however, were in vain. 
The Spanish Government, with that 
confidence in itself, and insensibility 
to external danger, which is so char- 
acteristic of the nation, obstinately 
refused to make any concession, or 
modify the Constitution in the small- 
est particular. The consequence was, 
that the ambassadors of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, after having delivered 
their respective notes as agreed on at 
the Congress, withdrew from Madrid ; 
and although the French minister re- 
mained behmd, and with Sir William 
A'Court continued his good offices, yet 
they came to nothing ; and ere long 
M. de Chateaubriand despatched a note 
to M. de Lagaide,* recapitulating all 

* " Le GoaYemement Espagnol r^etait 
tonte mesTue de conciliation; non- settle- 
ment fl ne montrait aucun espoir de I'am^- 
Uoration qne Ton ponrndt attendre dee sen- 
timentB qui avaient, pendant si longtempe, 
nni lee ^pagnole et les Fiancaia ; mais il 
allait jusqu'a exiger que la France retii&t 
son annee d'observation. et expnlsAt les 
strangers qui lui avaient demand^ asile. La 
France n'est pas accoutumte k entendre un 
pareil langage, et elle ne le paidonne 4 sou 
aateur qu*en consideration de Tezasp^ra- 
tion qui i^gne en Espagne. Quiconoue met 
le pied surle tenitoixe Frangais eat ubre, et 
jomt des droits d'une hospitality inviolable. 
Les victimes des commotions qui agitaient 
I'Espagne s'y ^talent rtftigiees, et ^taient 
traitees avec tons lea igards due au malheur. 
L'Espagne s'est-eUe conduite d'une plus man- 
vaJse mani^re envera la France ? Non-seule- 
ment elle a donn£ asUe k des hommes coup- 
ables, condamnte par les tribunaux, mals 
encore elle leur a promis des emplois dans sea 
arm^s. La conftision qui i^e en Espagne 
actuellement est pr^udiciable k quelques-una 
de nos plus gnnaa interftts. Sa Mi^est^ avait 
d^sM que son miuistre pflt rester k Madrid 
apr^ le depart des amlMssadeurs d'Autriche, 
de Frusse, et de Russie ; mais ses demiera 
voeuz n'ont pas 6i6 ^out^s ; sa demi^re es- 
p^rance a 6t6 d^e; le mauvais g^nie des 
revolutions prdsiae maintenant aux consefla 
de I'Espagne, tout espoir est floign€ ; comm» 
rexpresaion des sentiments les plus mod€rte 
ne nous attire que de nouvdles provocations,. 
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the grounds of complaint which France 
had against Spain, and directing him 
forthwith to demand his passport 
This was accordingly done, and the 
rapid concentration of forces on the 
Pyrenees left no doubt that war in 
good earnest was approaching. 

28. The French Chambers met on 
the 28th January, and the speech of 
the King, delivered with great solem- 
nity to a crowded assembly, resounded 
like a clap of thunder throughout 
Europe. '* France owed to Europe a 
prosperity which no nation can ever 
obtam but by a return to religion, le> 
gitimacy, oraer, and true liberty. It 
is now giving that salutary example ; 
but the Divme justice permits tnat, 
after having made other nations long 
feel the terrible effects of our discord, 
we should ourselves be exposed to the 
dangers arising fi-om similar calami- 
ties in a neignbourimr kingdom. I 
have tried," said the King, in a firm 
accent, "everything to secure the 
peace of my people, and to preserve 
Spain hei'self from the last misfortunes ; 
but all in vain. The infatuation with 
which my efforts have been rejected at 
Madrid leaves little hope of the possi- 
bility of maintaining peace. I have 
ordered the recall of my minister. A 
hundred thousand men, commanded 
by a prince of my family (the Duke 
d AngoulSme), are ready to march, in- 
voking the God of St Louis to preserve 
the throne of Spain to a descendant of 
Henry IV., to save that fine kingdom 
from ruin, and reconcile it to Europe. 
Should war prove inevitable, I shall 
use my best endeavours to restrict its 
circle and abridge its duration ; it shall 
only be underteken to conquer that 
peace which the present state of Spain 
renders impossible. Let Ferdinand 
VII. be free to give to his people the 
institutions which they can never hold 

i1 ne pent convenir, M. le Comte, d la dignity 
da Roi, et k Thonneur de }a France, que vous 
restiez plus longtemps k Madrid. En cons^- 
qnence, veuillez demander vos passe-ports 
pour yons-m6me et tonte votre it^gation, et 
partez sans perdre de temps imm^diateinent 
apr^ qu'ils vous auront ^t^ remis." — M. de 
CHATEAUBRfAND d M. U ComU dt Laoarde, 
Paris, Jan. 5, 1853; Capefioue, Histoire de 
la Rcstauration, viil. 37, 38. 



but of him, and which, in assuring the 
repose, will dissipate the just disquiet- 
udes of France ; from that moment 
hostilities shall cease. I venture to 
take in your presence, gentlemen, that 
solemn engagement. I have cionsulted 
the dignity of my crown, the honour 
and security of France. We are French- 
men, and we shall always be united to 
defend such interests." 

29. Such was tlie war-cry of the 
Eoyalists in France, and the aristocra- 
tic party throughout Europe, against 
the Spanish revolution, in the compo- 
sition of which the fervent genins and 
poetic mind of M. de Chateaubriand 
appeared tempered by the statesman- 
like caution of M. de Vill&le. It was 
first responded to on this side of the 
Channel, in the King's speech, deliv- 
ered by commission, at the opening of 
Parliament on 4th February. ** Since 
you last met," it'said, '* his Majesty's 
efforts have been unceasingly exerted 
to preserve the peace of Europe. 
Faithful to the principles which nis 
Majesty has promulgated to the world, 
as constituting the rules of his con- 
duct, his Majesty declined being a 
party to any proceedings at Verona 
which could be deemed an interference 
in the internal concerns of Spain on 
the part of foreign powers. And his 
Majesty has since used, and continues 
to use, his most anxious endeavours 
and good ofBces to allay the irrita- 
tion unhappily subsisting between the 
French and Spanish Governments, and 
to avert, if possible, the calamity of a 
war between France and Spain. Dis- 
cussions have been long pending with 
the Spanish Government respecting de- 
predations committed on the commerce 
of his Majesty's subjects in the West 
Indian seas, and other grievances, and 
those discussions have terminated in 
an admission by the Spanish Grovem- 
ment of the justice of his Majesty's . 
complaints, and in an engagement for 
satisfactory reparation." 

30. The oflScial reply of the Spanish 
Government to the French dedaration 
was not civen till the opening of the 
session of the ordinary Cortes on Ist 
March. "The Continental powers," 
said Ferdinand's Ministers, ** haverais- 
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cd tlieir voice against the political in- 
stitutions of that country which has 
conqiiered its independence at the price 
of its blood. S^in, In solemnly an- 
swering the insidious accusations of 
these powers, has rested on the prin- 
ciple that its fundamental laws can he 
dictated only hy itself. That clear and 
luminous principle cannot be attacked 
but by sopnisms supported by the force 
of arms ; and those who have recourse 
to these methods in the nineteenth 
century give the most complete proof 
of the injustice of their cause. His 
Most Chnstian Mcgesty has declared 
that a hundred thousand French shall 
come to regulate the domestic affairs 
of Spain, and correct our institutions. 
When did soldiers receive the mission 
of correcting laws? In what code is it 
written that military invasions are the 
precursors of the felicity of people? 
It would be unworthy of reason to at- 
tempt the refutation of such anti-social 
errors; and it does not become a con- 
stitutional king of Spain to make an 
apology for the national cause, in order 
to defend it against those who cover 
themselves with the veil of the most 
detestable hypocrisy to trample under 
foot all sentiments of shame. I hope 
that the energy and perseverance of 
the Cortes will furnish the best reply 
to the speech of His Most Christian 
Majesty; I hope that, firm in their 
principle, they will continue to march 
m the path of their duty— that they 
will always remain the Cortes of the 
9th and 11th January, worthy of the 
nation which has intrusted to them its 
destinies. I hope, in fine, that reason 
and justice will be not less powerful 
than the genius of oppression and Ser- 
vitude. The nation which enters into 
negotiation with an enemy whose bad 
faith is known, is already subdued : to 
receive the law from one who pretends 
to impose it with arms in his hand, is 
the greatest of ignominies. If war is 
an evil without a remedy, the nation is 
magnanimous: it will combat a second 
time for its independence and its rights. 
The path of glory is not unknown to 
it, and the sacrifices it requires will be 
cheerfolly made. The removal of my 
person, and of the Cortes, into a place 



less exposed to military operations, wiU^ 
defeat the projects of our enemies, and' 
prevent the suspension of acts of the 
Government which should be known 
in every part of the monarchy.*'* 

31. M. Hyde de Neuville, m the ad- 
dress of the Chamber of Deputies, which 
he prepared in answer to the speech 
from the throne, even exceeded M. de 
Chateaubriand in warlike zeal. '' Fac- 
tion,*' said he, ** has at length lost the 
hope of impunity. France has shown 
to Europe how public misfortunes re- 
pair themselves. Destined by Provi- 
dence to close the gulf of revolution, 
the King has tried everything which 
can give security to his people, and 
save Spain from the consequences of a 
revolution induced by a body of per- 
jured soldiers. A blind obstinacy nas 
rendered them deaf to the counsels of 
the chief of the Bourbons. Sire ! we 
are Frenchmen ; no sacrifice will be 
regarded by your people which may 

* The best statement of the Spanish side of 
the question is contained in a previous state 
paper, by M. Miguel, the Foreign Secretary^ 
to the Russian minister : — 

'* 1. Ia nation Espagnole est gouvem^e par 
une constitution reconnue solennellementpar 
TEmpereur de toutes lesRussies, dans I'annee 
1812. 

" 2. Les Espagnols amis de lenr patrie qui 
out proclaroe, au commencement de 1812, 
cette constitution, renonc^e par la violence 
de 1814, n'ont point 6t^ parjnres, mais ils out 
la gloire que personne ne pent souiller, d'avoir 
^t6 les organes du voeu g^ndral. 

** 3. Le roi constitutlonnel des Espagnols 
jouit du libre ezercice des droits que Im doime 
le code fondamental, et tout ce qu'on all^gue 
au contraire de cette assertion est une inven- 
tion des ennemis de I'Espagne qui la calom- 
nient pour I'avilir. 

^'4. La nation Espagnole ne s'est Jamais 
mfil^e des institutions m du rdgime intirieur, 
ni d'aucun autre. 

" 5. Et le remMe 4 apporter aux mauz qui 
penvent I'affliger, n'interesse qu'elle seule. 

** dL Ces maux ne sont pas reflfbt de la con- 
stitution, mais nous viennent des ennemis qui 
veulent la d^tmire. 

** 7. La nation Espagnole ne reconnaltra 
jamais k aucune puissance le droit d'inter- 
venir ni de se mfiler de ses aifaires. 

"8. Le Oouvemement de sa Mi^est^ ne 
s'^cartera pas de la ligne que lui tracent son 
devoir, llionnenr national, et son adh^ion 
invai-iable au code fondamental Jur^ dans Tan- 
nic 1812."— E. S. MiocEL, Cireulavre adressie 
par U Ministre des affaires itrangtres d, Madrid 
aux ehargis d'affaires pour Us Cours de Vienne» 
Berlin, et St PAersbourg, 9th January 1823. 
Ann. Hist., vi. 698. 
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be necessary to sustain the dignity of 
your crown, the honour and dignity of 
France. It is your part to conquer 
peace by stifling anarchy, to I'estore 
uberty to a prince of your blood, to 
•deliver from oppression a people who 
will aid you to break their chains. 
Your army is courageous and faithful : 
that army, which &ows how to repel 
the cowardly invitation to revolt, stsSrts 
forward witn ardour under the Pleur- 
de-lis standard at your voice: it has 
not taken up, it will not take up arms, 
but to maintain social order, and to 
preserve from a fatal contagion our 
country and our institutions." This 
■address was carried by a majority of 
109, the numbers being 202 to 93, and 
presented to the Kins amidst unbound- 
ed acclamations on the 9th February.* 
32. It was in the debates on the sub- 
ject, however, in the Chamber of De- 
Suties of France and the English Par- 
ament, that the subject was brought 
<out in its true colours; and in these 
mighty assemblies, from whence their 
voices rolled over the globe, the great 
Parliamentary leaders, on either side, 

* M. Hyde de Neuville, one of the most 
brilliant and distinguished characters of the 
Restoration, had devoted to the exiled family, 
•when in misfortune, his youth, his fortune, 
and put in hazard his life. Descended from 
"Rngnsh ancestry, he had inherited from his 
Cavalier forefathers that generous devotion 
to the royal family which in them had become 
a species of worship, to which honour, reli- 
gion, and country alike summoned, and to 
which exile and the scaffold seemed only the 
^appropriate sacrifice. During the Republic 
and the Empire he was actively engaged in 
all the conspiracies for the restoration of the 
Bourbons. During the latter years of the Em- 
pire, when all hopes of a restoration seemed 
lost, and Europe could no longer present a 
safe asylum, he took reftige in America, 
where he learned to mingle respect for pop- 
nlar fi:«edom with a devoted respect to the 
principles of loyalty to the sovereign. Re- 
turning to France in 1814 with the exiled 
princes, he was elected depul^ for Berry, his 
native province ; and in the Chamber he soon 
signalised himself among the Royalists, by his 
ardent loyalty, coupled with a manly elo- 
quence and decision of character, which be- 
spoke the man of action as well as the orator. 
His noble figure, martial air, and erect carriage 
— his hnmerous adventures, the dungeons he 
had occupied, his persecutions, his exile- 
threw an air of romance /ibout his character, 
«nd augmented the influence due to his loyalty, 
eloquence, and courage. — ^Lamabtine, Hist 
•de la Best., xiL 122, 123. 



adduced every consideration whicli 
could by possibility be urged upon it. 
Mr Canning, in consequence of nis re- 
cent appointment as Foreign Secretary, 
was not in the House when the debate 
came on, but his place was ably filled 
by his antagonist, Mr Brougham, who, 
in a speech of extraordinary power and 
vigour untrammelled by the restraints 
of office, gave vent to English opinion 
on the subject. He said that he "joined 
with the mover of the address, and with 
every man who deserved the name of 
Briton, in abhorrence and detestation 
at the audacious interference of the 
Allied powers in the internal affairs of 
Spain — a detestation equalled only hv 
contempt for the hypocrisy by which 
their principles had been promulgated 
to the world. The communication 
made in the Eing*s speech will be tid- 
ings of joy and a signal for exultation 
for England; it wm s{)read joy and 
exultation over Spain, will be a source 
of comfort to all other free states, and 
will brin^ confusion and dismay to the 
Allies, who with a pretended respect 
for, but a real mockery of, religion and 
morality, make war upon liberty in the 
abstract, endeavour to crush national 
independence wherever it is to be found, 
and are now preparing with their armed 
hordes to carry their frightful projects 
into execution. 

33. " The internal situation of the 
country is certainly one of deep dis- 
tress, especially so far as regards that 
most important and useful branch of 
the community, the farmers ; and! am 
the last man who would not recommend 
continued and unsparing economy in 
every department : but the time has 
now come, when to assert our princi- 
ples and maintain our independence, 
not only no further diminution, but 
probably a great increase, of our naval 
and militaiy establishments has be- 
come indispensable. Our intervention, 
in some shape, will probably be found 
to be unavoidable ; and if war is once 
begun, perhaps, for the protection of our 
old ally Portu^^ it must be carried on 
with the whole strength of the empire. 
I am rejoiced that the ominous words 
' strict neutrality did not escape from 
I the lips of either the mover or seconder 
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>f the address. A state of declared 
neutrality on our part would be nothing 
Less than a practical admission of those 

Srinciples which we all loudly con- 
.emn, and a licence to the commission 
of the atrocities which we are all un- 
aninious in deprecating. It is obviously 
the duty of nis Majesty's Ministers, 
witli whom the whole Mouse on this 
occasion will be ready to co-operate, 
in certain events to assist the Spaniards 
— a course which we, though most 
averse to war, must be the first on this 
occasion, and to avert greater evils, to 
support. 

34. "To judge of the danger of the 
principles now shamelessly promulgat- 
ed, let any one read attentively, and, 
if he can, patiently, the notes present- 
ed by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to 
the Spanish Government. Can any- 
thing more absurd or extravagant be 
conceived ? In the Prussian note the 
Constitution of 1812, restored in 1820, 
is denounced as a system ' which, con- 
founding all elements and all power, 
and assuming only the principle of a 
permanent and legal opposition to the 
Crovemment, necessarily destroyed that 
central and tutelary authority which 
constitutes the essence of the monar- 
chical system.' The Emperor of Rus- 
sia, in terms not less strong, called 
the constitutional government of the 
Cortes * laws which the public reason 
of all Europe, enlightened by the ex- 
perience of ages, has stamped with the 
disapprobation of the public reason of 
Euroi)e.' What is this but following 
the example of the autocrat Catherine, 
who first stigmatised the constitution 
of Poland, and then poured in her 
hordes to waste province after province, 
and finally hewed their way to "War- 
saw through myriads of unoffending 
Poles, and then ordered Te Dema to 
be sung for her success over the ene- 
mies of Poland ? Such doctrines pro- 
mulgated from such quarters, are not 
only menacing to Spain ; they threaten 
everv independent country ; they are 
, levelled at everv free constitution. 
Where is Ihe right of interference to 
stop, if these armed despots, these self- 
constituted judges, are at liberty to 
invade independent states, eiyoying 



a form of government different from 
their own, on pretence of the principle 
on which it is founded being not such 
as they approve, or which the^ deem 
dan^rous to the frame of society es- 
tablished among themselves ? 

35. '* It is true, there have been civil 
war and bloodshed in Spain, but how 
have they been excited ? By an ally. 
They were produced by those cordons 
of troops wnich were stationed along 
the frontiers armed with gold and 
steel, and affording shelter and assist- 
ance to those in wnose minds disaffec- 
tion had been excited by bribery. It 
is true, blood has been e^ed : but what 
blood was it ? Why, it was the blood 
of persons who attacked the existing 
Government, which Alexander and all 
the Allies had recognised in 1812, and 
who were repulsed in direct rebellion 
against the royal authority. As well 
might the people. Parliament, and 
Crown of England be chaiged with 
causing blood to flow, because the 
sentinels at St James's fired on some 
persons attempting to force Ihe palace 
or assassinate the King. And who is 
it that uses this monstrous language ? 
It is Russia, a power only half-civilis- 
ed, that with all her colossal mass of 
physical strength is stUl as much Asi- 
atic as European, whose principles of 
policy, both foreign and domestic, are 
completely despotic, and whose prac- 
tices are almost entirely Oriental and 
barbarous. Its langua^ is, when un- 
veiled, nothing but this — *We have 
hundreds of thousands of hired mer- 
cenaries, and we will not stoop to rea- 
son with those whom we would insult 
and enslave.' 

36. '* It is impossible not to admire 
the equal frankness with which this 
haughty language has been met by 
the Spanish Government ; the papers 
which it sent forth were plain and la- 
conic. They said, ' We are millions of 
freemen, and will not stoop to reason 
with those who would enslave us.' 
They hurled back the menaces upon 
the head which uttered it, little caring 
whether it were Goth, Hun,oT Calmuck, 
with a frankness that outwitted the 
craft of the Bohemian and defied the 
ferocity of the Tartar. If they found 
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all the tyrants of the earth le<u;ued 
against them, they might console them- 
selres with the reflection, that wher- 
ever there was an Englishman, either 
of the Old or New World — ^wherever 
there was a Frenchman, with the ex- 
ception of that miserable little band 
which now for the moment swayed the 
destinies of France, in opposition to 
the wishes and sentiments of its liberal 
and pliant people — a people who, after 
wading through the blooa of the Revo- 
lution, were entitled, if any ever were, 
to eigoy the blessings of freedom, — 
wherever there breatned an English- 
man or a tme-bom Frenchman, wher- 
ever there existed a free heart and a 
virtuous mind, there Spain had a na- 
tural ally, and an unalienable friend. 

87. " When the Allied powers were 
so ready to interfere in the internal 
concerns of Spain, because they were 
afraid of its nreedom, and when the 
most glaring attempts were made in all 
their state papers to excite rebellion 
among its inhabitants, what is so easy 
as to retort upon them with the state- 
ment of some of their domestic mis- 
deeds ? What was to hinder the Span- 
iards to remind the Prussian monarch 
of the promises which, in a moment 
of alarm, he made to his subjects of 
giving them a free constitution, and to 
ask him what has come of the pledges 
then given to his loyal and gallant 
subjects, by whose valour he has re- 
gained lus lost crown ? Might they not 
ask whether it would not have been 
better to have kept these promises, 
than to have kent on foot, at his peo- 
ple's cost, and almost to their ruin, a 
prodigious army, only to defend him 
in violating them ? Could anything 
have been more natural than to have 
asked the Emperor of Austria whether 
he, who professed such a regard for 
strict justice in Ferdinand's case, when 
it cost him nothing, had always acted 
with equal justice towards others when 
he himself was concerned ? that, be- 
fore he was generous to Ferdinand, he 
should be just to George, and repay 
some part of the £20,000,000 he had 
borrowed of him, and which alone had 
enabled him to preserve his crown? 
Might he not be called to account for 



the noble and innocent blood be had 
shed in the Milanese, and the tortures, 
stripes, and dungeons he had inflicted 
on the flower of his subjects in his 
Italian provinces ? Even the Emperor 
Alexander himself, sensitive as he was 
at the sight of blood flowing in a foreign 
palace, might call to mind something 
which had occurred in his own. How- 
ever pure in himself, and however 
fortunate in having agents equally in- 
nocent, was he not descended from an 
illustrious line of ancestors, who had 
with exemplary uniformity dethroned, 
imprisoned, and slaughtered husbands, 
brothers, children ? Not that ]\e could 
dream of imputing these enormities to 
the parents, sisters, or consorts ; but 
it somehow happened that those exalt- 
ed and near relations never failed to 
reap the whole benefit of the atrocities, 
and had never, in one single instance, 
made any attempt to bring the perpe- 
trators of them to justice. 

38. **I rejoice that the Spaniards 
have such men only to contend with. 
I know there are fearful odds when 
battalions are arrayed against princi- 
ples ; but it is some consolation to 
reflect, that those embodied hosts are 
not aided by the talents of their chiefs, 
and that all the weight of character is 
happily on the other side. It is pain- 
ful to think that so accomplished and 
enlightened a prince as the King of 
France should submit to make himself 
the tool of such a junta of tyrants. I 
would entreat him to reflect on the 
words of the most experienced states- 
man, and one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of antiquity, in his recently dis- 
covered work, De RepMica — * Non in j 
ulla civitate, nisi in qua sunmia potes- '< 
tas populi est, uUum domicilium li- 
bertas habet.** Wlien called on to 
combat one of the most alarming con- 
spiracies that ever man was exposed 
to, he had recourse only to the Roman 
constitution ; he threw himself on the 

goodwill of his patriotic coimtiymen ; 
e put forth onlv the vigour of his 
own genius, and the vigour of the law ; -, 
he never thought of calling in the as- ' 

* ** Liberty can have a domicile in no state 
excepting that in which supreme power is i 
vested in the people." 
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sistance of the Allobroges, Teutones, 
or Scythians of his day. And now I 
say, tnat if the King of France calls 
in the modem Teutones, or the mo* 
dem Scythians, to assist hun in this 
unholy war, judgment will that mo- 
ment go form against him and his 
family, otuI the wyruuty of QavZwill 
he changed cat once cmdfor ever, 

39. *' The principles on which this 
band of congre^ted despots have 
shown their readmess to act are dan- 
gerous in the extreme, not only to free, 
but to all independent states. If the 
Czar were met with his consistory of 
tyrants and armed critics, it wonld be 
in vain for the Ulema to plead that 
their government was one of the most 
sacreu and venerable description; that 
it had antiquity in its favour ; that it 
was replete with 'grand truth ;' that 
it had never listened to ' the fatal doc- 
trines of a disorganised philosophy ; * 
and that it had never'been visited by 
any such things as 'dreams of fSEdlacious 
liberty.' In vain would tiie Ulema 
plead these things ; the ' thru gentle- 
men of Verona would pry about for 
an avenue, and when it suited his con- 
venience to enter, the Czar would be 
at Constantinople, and Prussia would 
seek an indemnity in any province 
!En^land might possess adjacent to 
their territory. It behoves every in- 
dependent stete to combine against 
such monstrous pretensions. Already, 
if there is any force in language, or 
any validity in public documents, we 
are committed to the defensive treaties 
into which we have entered. If Spain 
is overrun by foreign invaders, what 
will be the situation of Portugal ? And 
are we not bound, by the most express 
treaty, as well as by obvious interest, 
to defend that ancient ally ? Above all 
things, we ou^ht to rejpeal, without de- 
lay, the Foreign Enlistment Bill — a 
measure which ought never to have 
been passed. Let us, in fine, without 
blindly rushing into war, be prepared 
for any emergency; speak a language 
that is truly British, pursue a policy 
which is truly free ; look to free states 
as our best and natural allies against 
all enemies whatever ; quarrelling with 
VOL. n. 



none, whatever be their form of govern- 
ment ; keeping peace whenever we can, 
but not leaving ourselves unprepared 
for war ; not afraid of the issue, but 
calmly determined to brave its hazards ; 
resolved to support, amid any sacrifice, 
the honour of the crown, the indepen- 
dence of the country, and every prin-' 
ciple considered most valuable and sa- 
cred amongst civilised nations." 

40. This animated and impassioned 
harangue contained the sentiments 
merely of an individual, who, how emi- 
nent soever, did not in the general case 
of necessity implicate any one but him- 
self, or, at most, the poHtical party to 
which he belonged. But on this occa- 
sion it was otherwise. Mr Brougham's 
speech was not merely the expression 
of his own or his party's opinion ; it 
was the channel by which the feelings 
of a whole nation found vent. The 
cheers with which it was received from 
both sides of a most crowded House, 
the vast impression it made on the 
country, the enthusiasm it everywhere 
excited, proved, in the clearest man- 
ner, that it carried the universal mind 
with it. Mr Canning was not in the 
House when this important debate oc- 
curred, having vacated his seat upon 
his appointment as Foreign Minister, 
and not been yet again returned ; but 
he gave his sanction to the principles 
it contained on 24th February, when 
he observed, '* I am compelled in jus- 
tice to say that, when I entered upon 
the office I have the honour to fill, I 
found the principles on which the Gov- 
ernment was acting reduced into writ- 
ing, and this state paper formed what 
I miw- be allowed to call the political 
creecf of Ministers. Upon the execu- 
tion of the principles there laid down, 
and upon it alone, is founded any claim 
I may have to credit from the House.*' 
And again, on 14th April, in the debate 
on the Spanish negotiation, he said, '*I 
cast no blame upon those who, seeing 
a great and powerful nation eager to 
crush and overwhelm with its venge- 
ance a less numerous, but not less gal- 
lant people, are anxious to join the 
weaker party. Such feelings are hon- 
ourable to those who entertain them. 
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The bosoms in which they exist, iinal- 
loyed by any other feelixigs, are mnch 
more happy than those in which that 
feelinff is chastened and temj^red by 
considerations of prudence, interest 
and expedience. I not only know, 
but absolutely envy, the feelings of 
those who call for war, for the issue of 
which they are not to be responsible ; 
for I confess that the reasoning by 
which liie war against Spain was at- 
tempted to be jurtified, appears to me 
to be much more calculatea than the 
war itself to excite a strong feeling 
against those who had projected it 
Tnere is no analogy between the case 
of Inland in 1798 and France in 1823. 
What country had Spain attempted to 
seize or reyolutionise, as France did 
before our declaration of 19th Novem- 
ber 1792 ? England made war asrainst 
France, not because she had altered 
her own government, or even dethroned 
her own King, but because she had in- 
vaded Geneva, Savoy, and Avignon; 
because she had overrun Belgium, and 
threatened to open the mouth of the 
Scheldt, in defiance of treaties; and 
because she openly announced, and 
acted upon, the determination to re- 
volutionise every adjoining state. But 
this country is not prepiured to give 
actual and efficient support to Spain ; 
absolute dond fide neutrality is the 
limit to which it is prepared to ^ in 
behalf of a cause to which its Ministers 
can never feel indifferent." 

41. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by M. de Chateaubriand in the 
French Chamber, in a speech worthy 
of himself and of ^ese great antagon- 
ists : " Has a ^vemment of one coun- 
try a right to mterfere in the affairs of 
another? That great question of in- 
ternational law mis been resolved by 
different writers on the subject in dif- 
ferent ways. Those who incline to the 
natural right, such as Bacon, Puffen- 
dorf, Gronus, and all the andents, 
maintain that it is lawful to take up 
arms in the name of the human race 
against a society which violates the 
.principles on which the social order 
reposes, on the same groimd on which, 
in particular states, you punish an in- 
dividual male&ctor who disturbs the 



public repose. Those again who ccm- 
sider the question as one depending on 
civil righ^ are of opinion uiat no one \ 
government has a right to interfere in^ 
the affairs of another. Thus the first 
vest the right of intervention in duty, 
the last in interest. I adopt in ^e 
abstract the principles of the last. I 
maintain that no government has & 
riffht to interfere in the affairs of an- 
o&er government. In truth, if this 
princij^e is not admitted, and above 
all by people who enjoy a firee consti- 
tution, no nation could be in security. ' 
It would always be possible for the ^ 
corruption of a minister or the ambi- 
tion of a king to attack a state which 
attempted to ameliorate its oonditioiL 
In many cases wars would be multi- 
plied ; you would adopt a principle of 
etemsd hostility — a. pnnciple of which 
every one would constitute himself 
ludge, since every one noight say to 
his neighbour. Your institations dis- 
please me ; change them, or I declare 
war. 

42. *' But when I present myself in 
this tribune to defend the right of in- 
tervention in the affairs of Spain, how 
is an exception to be made from the 
principle which I have so broadly an- 
nounced ? It is thus : When the mo- 
dem political writers rejected the right 
of intervention, by taking it oat of the 
catejgory of natural to place it in that 
of civU riffht, they felt themselves very 
much emoarrassed. Cases will occur 
in which it is impossible to abstain 
from intervention without patting the 
State in danser. At the commence- 
ment of the Kevolution, it was said, 
' Perish the colonies rather than one i 
principle,* and the colonies perished ' 
Shall we also say, 'Perish the social 
order, ' rather than sacrifice a principle, 
and let the social order perisn? In or- 
der to avoid beintf shattered against a 
principle which themselves hail estab- 
lished, the modem jurists have intro- 
duced an exception. They said»'Ko 
government has a right to mterfere in 
uie affairs of another government, ex- j 
eept in the case where the aecurity and 
immediate ixUerests of the first govern- 
ment are eompromiaed,' I will show ; 
you immediately where the authority | 
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for that exception is to be fonnd. The 
exception is as well established as the 
rale ; for no state can allow its essen- 
tial interests to perish without running 
tlie risk of perisning itself. Arriyed at 
tliat point of the question, its aspect 
entirely changes; we are transported 
to another ground; I am no longer 
obliged to combat the rule, but to 
show that the case of the exception 
has accrued for France. 

43. " I shall frequently have occa- 
sion, in the sequel of this discourse, to 
speak of £ngland ; for it is the country 
which our honourable antagonists op- 

S>se to us at every turn. It is Great 
ritain which singly at Verona has 
raised its voice against the principle of 
intervention ; it is that country whidi 
alone is ready to take up arms to 
defend a free people ; it is it which de- 
nounces an impious war, at variance 
with the rights of nations — a war which 
a small, servile, and bigoted faction 
undertakes, in the hope of being able 
to bum the Charter of France after 
having torn in pieces the Ccmstitution 
of Spain. Well, gentlemen, England 
is that country ; it alone has respected 
the rights of nations, and given us a 
ereat example. Let us see what Eng- 
land has done in former days. 

44. " That England, in aaSety amid 
the waves, and defended by its old in- 
stitutions — that England, which has 
neither undergone the disasters of two 
invasions, nor the overtumings of a 
revolution of thirty years, conceives it 
has nothing to fear from the Spanish 
revolution, is quite conceivable, and 
no more than was to be expected. But 
does it follow from that, that France 
enjoys the same security, and is in 
the same position? Wnen the cir- 
cumstances were different — when the 
essential interests of Great Britain 
were compromised — did it not— justly, 
without aoubt — depart from the prin- 
ciples which it so loudly invokes at 
this time? England, in entering on 
the war with France, published in 1793 
I the famous declaration of Whitehall, 
from which I read the following ex- 
tract:— 'The intention announced to 
reform the abuses of the IVench Gov- 
ernment, to establish personal freedom 



and the rights of property on a solid 
basis, to secure to a numerous people 
just and moderate laws, a wise legisla- 
ture, and an equitable administration 
— all these salutary views have unhap- 
pily diaappeared. They have given 
place to a system destructive of all 
public order, sustained by proscrip- 
tions, exiles, and confiscations without 
number, by arbitrary imprisonments 
without number, and by massacres the 
memory of which alone makes us shud- 
der. The inhabitants of that unhappy 
country, so long deceived by promises 
of happiness, everlastingly renewed 
at every fresh accession of public suf- 
fering, the commission of every new 
crime, have found themselves plunged 
in an abyss of calamities without 
example. 

45. *" Such a state of things cannot 
exist in fiance without involving in 
danger the countries which adjoin it, 
without giving them the right, and 
imposing on them the duty, of doing 
everything in their power to arrest an 
evU which subsists only on the viola- 
tion of all laws which unite men in 
the social union. His Majesty has no 
intention of denying to France the 
rights of reforming its laws ; never will 
he desire to impose by ext^nal force a 
government on an independent state. 
He desires to do so now only because 
it has become essential to the repose 
and security of other states. In tnese 
circumstances, he demands of France 
— and he demands it with a just title 
— to put a stop to a system of anarchy, 
whicn has no power but for evil, whi^ 
i-enders France incapable of discharg- 
ing the first duties of government, that 
of repressing anarchy and pumshing 
crime,, which is daily multiplying in 
all parts of the country, and which 
threatens to involve all Europe in 
similar atrocities and misfortune. He 
demands of France a legitimate and 
stable government, founded on the uni- 
versally recognised principles of jus- 
tice, and capable of retaining nations 
in tiie bonds of peace and friendship. 
The King engages beforehand instantly 
to stop hostSities, and give protection 
to all those who shall extricate them- 
selves fix>m an anarchy which has burst 
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all the bonds of society, broken all the 
springs of social life, confounded all 
duties, and made use of the name of 
Liberty to exercise the most cruel ty- 
ranny, annihilate all charters, overturn 
all property, and deliver over entire 
provinces to firo and sword.' 

46. " It is true, when England made 
that famous declaration, ^uis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette were no more. 
I admit that Marie -Josephine is as 
vet only a captive ; that her tears only 
nave been caused to flow. Ferdinand 
is still a prisoner in his palace, as Louis 
XVI. was in his beforo being led to 
the Temple and the scaffold. I have 
no wish to calumniate the Spaniards, 
but I cannot esteem them moi*e than 
my own countrjrmen. Revolutionary 
France gave birth to a Convention; 
why should not revolutionary Spain 
do the same? England has murdered 
its Charles I., France its Louis XVI. ; 
if Spain follows their example, a series 
of precedents in fSetvour of cnme will be 
established, andabody of jurisprudence 
of people against their sovereigns. 

47. ** England herself has admitted 
the principle for which I contend, in 
recent times. She has conceded to 
others the riffht for which she con- 
tended herself She did not consider 
herself entitled to interfere in the 
case of the Italian revolution, but she 
judged otherwise for Austria; and 
accordingly Lord Castlereagh, while 
repudiatmg the right of intervention 
in that convulsion claimed by Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, declared expresslv 
in his circular from Laybach of 19tn 
January 1821, — 'It must be clearly 
understood that no government can l>e 
more disposed than the British to main- 
tain the right of any state or states to 
intervene when its immedicUe aecwrUy 
or eaamtidl iiUereats are seriously com- 
promised by the transactions of another 
state.' Nothing can be more precise 
than that declaration; and Mr Peel 
has not been afraid to say, on a late 
occasion in the House of Commons, 
that Austria * was entitled to interfere 
in the affairs of Naples, because that 
country had adopted the Spanish Con- 
stitution : ' no one can contest the ri^ht 
of France to interfere in those of Spam, 



when it is menaced by that Constitn 
tion itself. 

48. " Can any one doubt that w« 
are in the exceptional case — ^that our 
interests are essentially ii^jored by ^ej 
Spanish revolution ? Our commerce is 
hampered by the suffering consequent 
on that convulsioiL We are obi 
to keep vessels of war in the Americasj 
seas, which are infested by pirates wb 
have sprung out of the anarchy of En 
rope ; and we have not, like England, 
maritime forces to protect oar ships, 
many of which have fallen into their 
hands. The provinces of France ad- 
joining Spain are under the most press- 
ing necessity to see order re-estabushed 
beyond the Pyrenees. Our consuls hare 
been menaced in their persons, our 
territory three times violated : are not 
their ' essential duties ' compromised \ 
And how has our territory been vio- 
lated? To massacre a few injured Roy- 
idists, whothoughtthemselves in safety 
under the ah^ow of our generous 
country. We have been obliged, in 
consequence, to maintain a lar^ army 
of observation on the frontier ; without 
that, our southern provinces oonld not 
enjoy a moment's security. That state 
of semi-hostility has all the inconven- 
iences of war without the advantages 
of peace. Shall we, in obedience to 
the partisans of peace, withdraw the 
army of observation? Certes, wx are 
not yet reduced to the necessity of 
flying before the chevaliers of the 
Hammer, or ffiviiu^ place to the Lan- 
daburian bands. England herself has 
recc^ised the necessity of our army 
of observation ; for the Duke of Wel- 
lington said at the Congress of Yerona, 
'Considerinff that a civil war has 
been lighted on the whole extent of 
the frontier which separates the tn-o 
kingdoms, no one can contest the 
necessity of establishing the army of 
observation.' 

49. '* It was not I who sjmke first of 
the moral contagion, but since it has 
been mentioned bv our adversaries, I 
confess that it is tne most serious and 
alarming of all the dangers. Is any 
one ignorant that the revolutionists of 
Spain are in correspondence with onr 
own ? Have they not by public pro- 
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clamations invited our soldiers to re- 
volt? Have they not threatened to 
bring down the tricolor flag from the 
summit of the Pyrenees, to restore the 
son of Buonaparte ? Do we not know 
the plots, the conspiracies of those 
traitors who have escaped from the 
hands of justice in this countiy, and 
now pretend to invade us in the uni- 
form of the brave, unworthy to cover 
their treacherous hearts f Can a re- 
volution which rouses in us such pas- 
sions, and awakens such recollections, 
ever fail to compromise our essential 
interests ? Can it be said to be shut 
up in the Peninsula, when it has al- 
ready crossed the Pyrenees, revolution- 
ised Italy, shaken France and Eng- 
land ? Have the occurrences at Naples 
and Turin not sufficiently proved the 
dan^r of the moral contagion ? And 
let it not be said the revomtionists in 
these states adopted the Constitution 
of the Cortes on account of its excel- 
lence. So far from that beine the 
ease, the first thing they were obliged 
to do, after having adopted the Span- 
ish Constitution, was to appoint a com- 
mission to examine what it was. Thus 
it soon passed away, as everything does 
which is foreign to the' customs of a 
country. Rimcnlous from its birth, 
it expired in disgrace between an Aus- 
trian corporal and an Italian Carbo- 
nari. 

60. ''Whence this extraordinary pas- 
sion for England, and praise of its con- 
stitution, which has suddenly sprung 
up amongstus ? A year has not elapsed 
smce the Donlevaids wei'e covered with 
caricatures, which insulted in the gro&s- 
est manner everything connectecLwith 
London. In their love of revolution, 
the same persons have forgotten all 
their hatred for the soldiers who 
were fortunate at Waterloo : little 
does it signify what they have done, 
provided now thev aid them in sup- 
porting the revolutionists of Spam 
against a Bourbon. How has it hap- 
pened that the Allies, now so much 
the object of animadversion, were not 
then regarded in the same light? 
Where was their jealousy of the Con- 
tinental powers when they paraded 
with so much satisfaction their ap- 



proval of the coup ditat of 5th Sep- 
tember, which revolutionised the le- 
^lature ; or the prosecutions of the 
Royalists, which shook the foundation 
of the throne? Who heard then of 
the dignity of France, or its being 
unwortn]^ of her to seek support in the 
approbation of foreign states ? When 
we had no army — when we were count- 
ed as nothing m the estimation of for- 
eign states— when little German states 
invaded us with impunity, and we did 
not venture to utter a complaint — 
no one said that we were slaves. But 
now, when our militaiy resurrection 
has astonished Europe — ^now, when we 
raise a voice in the councils of kings 
which is always attended to — now, 
when new and honourable conventions 
expiate those in whidi we expiated 
our victories, — ^we are now for the first 
time told that we are placing our necks 
under a humiliating yoke. 

51. " I admit at once, France has 
no title to intermeddle in the internal 
concerns of Spain. It is for the Span- 
iards to determine what species of con- 
stitution befits them. I wish them, 
from the bottom of my heart, liberties 
commensurate to their morals, institu- 
tions which may put their virtues be- 
yond the reach of fortune or the ca? 
price of men. Spaniards ! It is no 
enem V of yours who thus speaks ; it is 
he who had predicted the return of 
your noble destinies, when all believed 
you for ever disappeared from the 
scene of the world.* You have sur- 
passed my predictions : vou have res- 
cued Europe from a yoke which the 
most powerful empires had sought in 
vain to break. You owe to France 
your misfortunes and your glory ; she 
nas sent you these two scourges, Buon- 
aparte and the Revolution. Deliver 
yourselves from the second, as you 

* H. de Cfhateanbriand alluded to the fol- 
lowing passage in his Ginit du Christianisme, 
published in 1803 : " L'Espagne, s^par^e dea 
autres nations, prteente encore k lliistorien 
iin caract^re plus original. L'esp^ce de stag- 
nation de moeurs dans laquelle elle repose, 
lui sera peut-6tre utile un Jour ; et lorsque lea 
peuples euFop^ens seront us^s par la corrup- 
tion,^ elle seule pourra reparaUn avec idat sur 
la scene du vtionde^ porceque le fond des moBurs 
subsiste chez elle."— Genie du ChristianUme^ 
partie iii. t. iii. c. 4. 
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have delivered yourselves from the 
first. 

52. ''As to the Ministers, the speech 
of the Grown has traced the Ime of 
their duties. They will never cease to 
desire peace^ to invoke it from the 
bottom of their hearts, to listen to 
every proposition compatible with the 
honour and security of France : but it 
is indispensable that Ferdinand should 
be free ; it is necessary that France, 
at all hazards, should extricate itself 
from a position in which it would per- 
ish more certainly than from all the 
dangers of war. Let us never forget 
thaC if the war with Spain has, like 
every other war, its inconveniences 
and perils, it has also for us this im- 
mense advantage : it will have created 
an army ; ^it wfll have caused us to re- 
sume our militarvrank among nations ; 
it will have decided our emancipation, 
and re-established our independence. 
Something was perha^ps awanting to 
the entire reconciliation of French- 
men; that something will be found 
beneath the tent ; companions in arms 
are soon friends ; and aU recollections 
are lost in the remembrance of a com- 
mon glory. The King, that monarch 
so wise, so pacific, so paternal, has 
spoken. He has thought that the 
security of France and the dignity of 
the Crown rendered it imperative on 
him to have recourse to arms, after 
having exhausted the councils of peace. 
He has declared his wish that a hun- 
dred thousand men should assemble 
under the orders of a prince who, at 
the passage of the Drome, showed 
himself as valiant as Henry IV. With 
generous confidence he has intrusted 
tiie guard of the white flfu; to the cap- 
tains who have triumphed under other 
colours. They will teach hun the 
path of victory ; he has never forgotten 
that of honour." 

53. This splendid speech made a 
prodigious sensation in France, greater 
perhaps than any other since the days 
of Mirabeau. It expressed with equal 
force and felicity the inmost and best 
feelings of t^e Royalists ; and those 
feelings were on this occasion, j>erhaps 
for the first time, in unison with the 
sentiments of the great minority of 



Frenchmen. The nation had become 
all but unanimous at the sound of tb 
trumpet. The inherent adventurous 
and warlike spirit of the Fnmks bad 
reappeared in undiminished strength 
at the prospect of war. Chance, or tiie 
skilful direction of Government, hid 
at last found an object in which all 
classes concurred— in which the ardent 
loyalty of the Royalist coincided widi 
the buoyant ambition of the peopk 
In vain the Liberal chiefis, who antici- 
pated so much from the triumph of 
their allies beyond the Pyrenees^ and 
dreaded utter discomfiture from, their 
defeat, endeavoured to turn aade tlie 
stream, and to envenom patriotic by 
party feelings. The attempt whollj 
failed : the Chambers were all bnt 
unanimous in favour of the war ; and 
their feelings were re-echoed from 
Calais to the Pyrenees. 

54. M. Talleyrand made a remail:- 
able speech on this occasion, which 
deserves to be recorded, as^one of the 
most unfortunate prophecies ever made 
by a man of abUity on the fatore is- 
sue of afiairs. "It is just sixteen 
years to-day," said he, "since I was 
called by him who then governed the 
world to give him my advice on the 
struggle in which he was about to 
engage with Spain. I had the mis- 
fortune to displease him becanse I re- 
vealed the future — ^because I nnfoldei 
the misfortunes which might arise from 
an agression as unjust as it was in- 
expedient. Disgrace was the reward 
of my sincerity. Strange destiny ?— 
which now, after so long an interval, 
leads me to give the same counsels to 
a legitimate sovereign ! It is my part, 
who have had so large a share in the 
double Restoration — who, by mV ef- 
forts, I may say by my success, have 
wound up my glorv and my responsi- 
bility entirely with the alliance be- 
tween France and the hou^e of Bour- 
bon — to contribute as much as lies in 
my power to prevent the work of wis- 
dom and justice from being compro- 
mised by rash and insane passions." 
When this counsel on the Spanish war 
is compared with the result whidh oc- 
curred a few months afterwards, tiie 
difference is sufficiently striking. T^- 
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leyrand, with his sagacity and experi- 
ence, proved a more faUacious conn- 
Bellor than Chateaubriand, with Mb 
poetiy and romance. Wisdom was 
found in the inspirations of genius ra- 
ther than the deductions of eiroerience. 
The reason is^ that Talleyrand thought 
fhe result would be the same, because 
it was an attack by France on Spain, 
forgetting that the circimistances were 
materiaUy different, and that the Bour- 
bon inyasion had tiiat in its favour 
which in that of Napoleon was alto- 
gether awanting — viz., the support of 
the great body of the people. A me- 
mori^Ie exai^ple of the important 
truth, that events in history are not 
to be drawn into a precedent unless 
the material circumstances attending 
them are similar ; and that it is in the 
faculty of discerning where that simi- 
larity exists that the highest proof of 
political wisdom is to be found. 

55. The enthusiasm of the Chamber 
of Deputies in favour of the war did 
not evaporate merely in vehement har- 
angues from the tribune ; substantial 
acts testified their entire adhesion to 
the system of the Government. They 
voted, by a very laige majority, a sup- 
plementary credit of 100,000,000 francs 
(£4,000,000) for carrying on the war, 
to be put at the disposal of the minis- 
ter. The state of the revenue this 
year was very flattering, and demon- 
strated how rapidly the national re- 
sources were augi£entin^ under the 
influence of the peace, freedom, and 
security of property which France was 
enjoying under the mild rule of the 
Bourbon princes.* 

56. In the course of the debate on 
this grant, an incident occurred, which, 
in a more unfavourable state of the 
public mind, might have overturned 
the monarchy. M. Manuel was put 
forward by the Opposition to answer 
the speech of M. Chateaubriand, he 
being the orator on the Liberal side 
whose dose and logical reasoning, 
as well as powers of eloquence, were 

* It exhibited a smplos of 42,945,907 ftancs 
(£l,68O,0O0X so that the extraordmary credit 
only reqtdi^d to be operated upon to the ex- 
tent of 67,054,098 Anncs (£2,840,000).— Bud- 
get, 1823 ; Annuairt Historigue, yi. 89, 40. | 



deemed most capable of deadening the 
sensation produced by the splendid ora- 
tion of the Foreign Minister. He said 
in the course of his speech: '*The 
Spaniards, it is said, are mutually 
cuttine each other's throats, and we 
must mtervene to prevent one party 
from destroying the other. It is with- 
out doubt a smgular mode of dimin- 
ishing the horrors of civil war, to su- 
perinduce to them those of foreign 
hostilities. But suppose you are suc- 
cessful. The insurrection is crushed in 
Spain ; it is annihilated ; the friends of 
freedom have laid down their arms. 
What can you do? You cannot for 
ever remain in the Peninsula; you 
must retire; and when you do so, a 
new explosion, more dangerous than 
the former, will break fortn. Consult 
history : has ever a revolution in fa- 
vour of civil liberty been finally sub- 
dued ? Crushed it may be for the mo- 
ment ; but the genius which has 
produced it is imperishable. like 
Antaeus, the giant regains his strength 
every time he touches the eartii. 

57. "The civil war which recently 
raged in Spain was mainly your own 
work ; the soldiers 'of the faith' only 
took up arms in the belief they would 
be supported by yoiL How, then, can 
you find in the consequences of your 
own acts a justification of your in- 
tervention ? Can you justify deeds of 
violence by perfidy ? You say you wish 
to save Fercunand and his family. If 
you do, beware of re^atine the same 
circumstances which, in a former age, 
conducted to the scaffold victims for 
whom you daily evince so warm and 
legitimate an interest. Have you for- 
gotten that the Stuarts were only over- 
turned because they sought support 
from the stranger; that it was in con- 
sequence of the invasion of the hostile 
armies that Louis XYI. was precipitat- 
ed from the throne ? Are you ignor- 
ant that it was the protection accorded 
by France to the Stuarts, which caused 
the ruin of that race of princes? That 
succour was clandestine, it is true ; 
but it was sufficient to encourage the 
Stuarts in their resistance to public 
opinion ; thence l^e resistance to that 
opinion, and the misfortunes of that 
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family — misfortunes which it would 
have avoided if it had sought its sup- 
port in the nation. Need I remind 
jou that the dangers of the royal 
family have been fearfully aggravated 
when the stranger invaded our terri- 
tory, and that revolutionary France, 
feeling the necessity of defending itself 
by new forces and a fresh energy " 

58. At these words a peifect storm 
arose in the Chamber. ** Order ! or- 
der !" was shouted on the Right ; "this 
is regicide, justified and provoked." 
*• Expulsion, expulsion ! " " Let us 
chase the monster from our benches ! " 
exclaimed a hundred voices. The pre- 
sident, M. Ravez, seeing the speaker 
had been interrupted in the midst of a 
sentence, and that the offence taken 
arose from a presumed meaning of 
words which were to follow, not of 
what had actually been used, hesitated 
with reason to act upon such specula- 
tive views, and contented himself with 
calling H. Manuel to order. So far 
were tne Royalists from bein^ satisfied 
with this moderate concession, that 
they instantly rose up in a body, sur- 
rounded the president s chair with loud 
cries and threats, demanding that the 
apologist of regicide shouR be in- 
stantfy expelled from the Chamber ; 
while one of them, more audacious 
than the rest, actually pulled M. Man- 
uel from the tribune, and, mounting in 
his stead, demanded in a stentorian 
voice the vengeance of France on the 
advocate of assassins. Meanwhile M. 
Manuel, conscious that the sentence 
which had been interrupted, if allowed 
to be completed, would at once ^spel 
the storm, was calm and impassible in 
the midst of the uproar ; but that only 
made matters worse with the infuriated 
majority ; and at length the president, 
finding all his efforts to appease the 
tumult fruitless, gave the well-known 
signal of distress by covering his head, 
and broke up the meeting. 

59. This scene had already been 
sufficiently violent, and indicative of 
the risks which the representative as- 
tern ran. in France from the excitable 
temper of the people ; but it was as 
nothing to that wnich soon after en- 
sued. The Royalists, when the meeting 



was dissolved, rushed in a body out of 
the Chamber, and broke into sepoirate 
knots, to concert ulterior operations ; < 
while the Liberals remained on their 
benches, in the midst of which M. 
Manuel wi*ote a letter to the president, 
in which he stated how tlie sentence 
which had been interrupted was to 
have been concluded, and contended 
for his ri^ht to finish the sentence, and 
then let its ii^iport be judged of by the 
Chamber.* The sitting was resumed, 
to consider this explanation ; but a 
heated RoyaUst from the south, 'M. 
Forbin des Essarts, instantly ascended 
the tribune, and demanded the expul- 
sion of the orator " who had pronounc- 
ed such infSEonous expressions, seeing 
no rules of procedure could condemn 
an assembly to the punishment of hear- 
ing a man whose maxims and speech 
recommended or justified i^icide." 
M. Manuel attempted to justffjr him- 
self ; but he was again interrupted by 
the cries of the Royalists, and the pre- 
sident, hoping to ^ain time for the 
passions to cool, adjourned the sitting 
to the following day. But in this hope 
he was disappointed, as is generally 
the case when consideration succeeds 
after the feelings have been thoroughly 
roused. What is called reflection is 
then only listening to the re-echo of pas- 
sion ; one only voice is heard, one only 
key is touched^ one only sentiment felt 
A lover, who is contending with h^- 
sel^ rises from his sleepless couch con- 
firmed, not shaken, in his preposses- 
sions. During the night, a formal 
motion for the ejmukion of the sup- 
posed delinquent, for the remainder of 

* " ' Je demandais si on avait onbll^ qn'en 
France la mort de rinfortune LouisXVL avait 
6te prte^d^e Ipar Tintervention arm^ des 
Prussiens et des Autrichiens, et je rappelais 
comma un fait connu de tout le monde que 
c'est alOTS que la France i^volationnaire, eent- 
ant le besom de se dtf endre par des forces et 
une Anergic nouvelles.' C'est iqi que j'ai^t^ 
interrompu. Si Je ne I'eusse pas ^t^ ma 
phrase eme 6t6 prononcee ainsi — ^Alors la 
France rdvolationnaire, sentant le besoin de 
se dSfendre par des forces et one ^eigie nou- 
velles, mit en Tiumvement toutea let mosses, ex- 
aUa Umtes Us pcuaiant populaireSf et amena 
ainei de terribles excke et tune diplordbU caUu- 
trophe au milieu d'une ghUreute ritistanee.' " 
— M. Manuel au President, 26 Feb. 1823 ; 
Annuaire HiHorigue, \± 168 ; Moniteur, 27th 
Feb. 
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tlie session, was prepared by M. de k 
Bourdonnaye, the acknowledged leader 
of the extreme Royalists ; and al- 
tliough. the justice or shame of the 
Chamber permitted M. Manuel to be 
heard in his defence, and the debate 
was more than once adjourned, to en- 
able the numerous speakers who in- 
scrihed their names on the tribune to 
he heard on the question, the torrent 
was irresistible. The determination 
of the Royalists only increased with 
the efferyescence of uie public mind ; 
and, amidst agitated crowds which 
surrounded the Assembly on all sides, 
and under the protection of squadrans 
of cayaJry, the expulsion of M. Man- 
uel, during the remainder of the ses- 
sion, was yoted, on the eyening of 4th 
March, by a minority of fully two to 
one, the whole Centre coalescing with 
the Right. The a^tation whidi pre- 
vailed rendered it mipossible to take 
the yote otherwise than by acclama- 
tion. 

60. The exclusion of a sinsle mem- 
ber, during the remainder of a single 
session, was no yeiy serious ii\jury to 
a party, or blow leyelled at the public 
hberties; but the passions on both 
sides were so strongly excited by this 
imprudent abuse of power b^ the Roy- 
alist minority, that the Liberals re- 
solved to resist it to the yeiy utter- 
most. It was determined to compel 
the majority to use force for his expul- 
sion ; and the recollection of the risk 
which ensued to the throne from the 
dra^^g of M. d'Esprem^nil from the 
Pa^onent of Paris, at the commence- 
ment of the first Revolution, was of 
sinister auguiy as to the effects of en- 
forcing the present decree by similar 
means. The Government, however, 
was firm, and resolved, at all hazards, 
to carry the decree of the Chamber into 
execution. Every preparation was ac- 
cordingly made to overawe, and, if ne- 
cessary, to subdue resistance. The 
Liberal leaders, however, were deter- 
mined to have a scene, and, instead of 
yielding obedience to the decree of the 
Chamber, M. Manuel appeared next 
morning in the Hall, and took his seat. 
When mvited by the president to re- 
tire without disturbance, he replied. 



** I told vou yesterday I would* only 
yield to force ; I come to make good 
my word," and resumed his seat. The 
president then desired the Assembly 
to evacuate the hall, and retire into 
their respective apartments, which was 
immediately done by the whole Right 
and Centre, but the entu'e Left re- 
mained in their places, grouped around 
Manuel. Presently the folding-doors 
opened, and the chief of the bar-officers, 
followed by a numerous staff of his col- 
leagues, adyanced, and read to Manuel 
the decree of the Chamber. " Your 
order is iUecal," replied he ; "I will 
not obey it. The ^eace-officers then 
retired, and the anxiety in the calle- 
ries, and the crowd around the cSiam- 
ber, arose to the highest point, for the 
*' measured step of marching men" 
was heard in the lobby. I^esently 
the folding -doors a^ain opened, and 
a detachment of national guards and 
troops of the line, with fixed bayonets, 
slowly entered, and drew up in frt>nt 
of the refractory deputy. The civil 
ofiScer then ordered the sergeant of the 
national guard, M. Morrier, to execute 
the warrant ; but, overcome by the yio- 
lence of the crisis, and the cries of the 
deputies around Manuel, he refused to 
obey. **Vive la Garde Nationale!" 
instantly burst in redoubled shouts 
from the opposition benches ; " Hon- 
neur & la Ganie Rationale ! " was heard 
above all the din in the voice of La- 
fayette. But the difficulty had been 
foreseen and proyided for by the Gov- 
ernment. The national guard and 
troops of the line were instantly with- 
drawn, and thirty gendarmes, under 
M. de Foucault, an officer of tried 
fidelity and courage, were introduced, 
whci, after in vain inviting Manuel to 
retire, seized him by the collar, and 
dragged him out, amidst vehement 
gesticulations and cries from the Left, 
which were heard across the Seine. 

61. These dramatic scenea, so well 
calculated to excite the feelhigs of a 
people so warm in temperament as the 
French, might, under mfferent circum- 
stances, have overturned the monarchy, 
and induced in 1828 the Revolution of 
1830. They were followed next day by 
a solemn protest, signed by sixty depu- 
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ties who had adhefed to M. Manuel in 
the stnugle, amonff which the signa- 
tures of General Lafayette, General 
Foy, and M. Casimir I^rier appeared 
eonspicnons. But no other resolt took 
place. The puhUc mind is incapable 
of being violently excited by two pas- 
sions at the same time ; if the national 
feelings have been roused, the social 
ones are little felt. It was a perception 
of this truth which caused the Empress 
Catherine to say, at the commencement 
of the French fievolntion, that the only 
way to combat its passions was to go to 
war. The din, mat as it was, caused 
by the dragging M. Manuel out of the 
Chunber of E^puties, was lost in the 
louder sound of marching men pressing 
on to the IVrenees. Tne civic striro 
was heard or no more after it had ter- 
minated : nothing was thought of but 
the approaching conflict on the fields 
of Spam. Incessant was the march 
of troops towards Bayonne and Per- 
pignan, the two points from which the 
mvasion was to be made. The roads 
were covered by columns of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, moving forward 
towards the Spanish frontier, in the 
finest order, and in the hi^est spirits ; 
and the warlike enthusiasm of the 
French, always strong, was roused to 
the veiy hii^hest pitch, by the prospect 
of vindicatmg the tarnished honour of 
their arms on the fields of Castile, and 
re-entering Madrid as conquerors. The 
Duke of AngoulSme set out from Paris, 
to take the command of the army, on 
the 15th March ; and as war was no 
longer doubtful, the anxiety on both 
sides arose to the very highest pitch. 

62. On their side, the Liberals, both 
in France and Spain, were not idle. 
Their chief reliance was on the pre- 
sumed or hoped-for disaffection of the 
French army ; for they were well aware 
that if they remained united, the forces 
of Spain, debased by misgovemment, 
and torn by civil war, would be unable 
to oppose any effectual resistance to 
their mcursion. The most active mea- 
sures, however, were taken to sow the 
seeds of disaffection in the French 
army. Several secret meetings of the 
Liberal chiefs in Paris took place, in 
order to concert the most effectual 



means of carrying this design into exe- 
cution ; and it was at first determined 
to send M. Beigamin Constant to Mad- 
rid to superintend the prepaxations on 
the revolutionary side, it being vdth 
reason supposed that his great reputa- 
tion and acknowledged abilities would 
have much influence with the revolu- 
tionists in Spain, and be not without 
its effect on tne feelings of t^e French 
soldiery. But this design, like many 
others formed by persons who are more 
liberal of their breath than their for- 
tunes, failed from want of funds. Ben- 
jamin Constant, whose habits of ex- 
pense were great, and his income from 
literary effort considerable, refused to 
undertike the mission unless not only 
his expenses were provided for, but an 
indemnity secured to him, in the event 
of failure, for the loss of his fortune 
and the means of repairing it^ whidi 
his position in Paris afforded. This, 
however, the Liberals, though many 
of them were bankers or merchants, 
possessed of great wealth, declined to 
undertake ; tne Duke of Orleans wa& 
equally inexorable ; and the conse- 
quence was, that Constant refosed to 
go, and the plan, so far as he was con- 
cerned, broke down. All that was done 
was to send a few hundred political 
fanatics and refugees, who were to be 
under the command of Colonel Fab- 
vier, and who, though of no importance 
as a military reinforcement, might, it 
was hoped, when clothed in the uni- 
form of the Old Guard, and grouped 
round the tricolor standard, shake the 
fidelity of the French soldiers on the 
banks of the Bidassoa. Their first step 
was to issue a proclamation in the name 
oi Napoleon 77. to the French soldiers, 
calling on them to desert their colours, 
and join the revolutionary host — a pro- 
ceeding which amply demonstrated, if 
it had been required, the necessity of 
the French intervention.* 

* ** Vainquenn de Flearos, de Idna, d'Ans- 
terlitz, de wagram, yous laiaseTez-yons aller 
^ lenrs insinuations perfldes? Scellexez-vons 
de Yotre sang, rinfamie dont on yent voos 
couyrir, et la servitude de TEniope enti^? 
OMiiez-vous k la voix des tyrans, pour oom- 
battre contre vos droits, an lieu de les dtfen- 
dre ; et ne viendrez-vous dans nos rangs qne 
pour y apporter la destmetion et la man, lora- 
qu'ils vous sont ouverts pour la libertiS aainte 
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63. While hostilities were thus evi- 
dently and rapidly approaching on the 
Continent, and tne dogs of war were 
lield only in the leash, ready to be let 
loose at a moment's waminjo;, to deso- 
late the world, Eneland, indignant and 
agitated, but still inactive, remained 
an anxious spectator of the strife. 
!Never were the feelings of the nation 
more strongly roused, and never would 
a war have been entered into by the 
Government with more cordial and 
enthusiastic support on the part of the 
people. This is always the case, and it 
arises from the strength of the feelings 
of liberty which are indeUbW engraven 
on the minds of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Their empathy is invariably with 
those whom they suppose to be op- 
pressed; their impulse to assist the 
insurgents against tiie ruling power. 
They would support the colonies of all 
countries, except their oum, in throw- 
ing off their allegiance to the parent 
state : those who attempt the same 
system in regard to their own, they 
regard as worse than pirates. They 

qui Tons appelle du haut de Tenseigne trico- 
lore qni flotte sur les monts Pyrdn^es, et dont 
elle Drftle d'ombrager encore une fois vos 
nobles tronioa converts de tant dlionoTables 
cicatrices ? Braves de tonte arme de Tami^e 
franQaise, qui conserves encore daDS votre seiu 
I'dtincelle an fen 8acr6 ! c'est k vous que nous 
faisons un g^dreux appel; embrassez avec 
nous la cause nu^estuense du penple, centre 
cello d'une poignee d'oppresseuis; la Fatrie, 
I'honneur, votre propre interlt le command- 
ent; venez, vous trouverez dans nos rangs 
tout ce Qul constitue la force, et des compa- 
triotes, aes compagnons d'annes, qui Jurent 
de defendre Jusqu'a la demi^re goutte de leur 
sang, lenrs droits, la liberty, I'lnddpendance 
natfonale. Vive la liberty } Vive Kapolton 
II. I Vivent les braves I "— Crateaubbiahd, 
Omgrh de Vironet i. 264, 255. 

In the Obioroaievr Espagnol of let Oct 
1822, before the Ck>ngre8s of Verona was 
opened, it was said-^** L'^pte de Damocles 
(|ui est suspendue sur la te^ des Bourbons, 
va bientdt les atteindre. Nos moyens de 
vengeance 8<mt de tonte Evidence. Outre la 
vailJante arm^e espagnole, n'avons-nous pas 
danscette annee saniuire dix mille dievalfers 
de la liberty prftts k se joindre k leurs anciens 
offldera, et k toumer leurs annes oontre les 
oppresseurs de la France ! N'avons-nous pas 
cent mille de ces chevaliers dans TintMeur 
de ce royaume, dont vingt dnq n^lle au moins 
dans Tarm^, et plus de mille dans la garde 
royale T N*avons-nous pas pour nous, cette 
haine excusable, que les neuf-dixi^mes de la 
France ont vou^e k d'ex^crables tyransY " — 
UObtervatevr Sspagnol, 1st Oct. 1822. 



consider revolution a blessins to all 
other countries except Enffland : there 
the whole classes possessed of property 
are resolute to oppose to it tne most 
determined resistimce. They think, 
with reason, they have already gon& 
through the ord«il of revolution, and 
do not need to do so a second time ; 
other nations have not yet passed 
through it, and they cannot obtain 
felicity until thev have. 

64. Mr Canning, whose tempera- 
ment was warm, his s^pathy with 
freedom sincere, and his ambition for 
his country and himself powerful, 
shared to the very full in all these- 
sentiments. No firmer Mend to the 
cause of liberty existed in the British 
dominions at that eventful crisis, and 
none whose talents, eloquence, as well 
as political position, enabled him to 
give it such effectual support. In 
truth, at that period it may be said 
that he held the keys of the cavern of 
^olus in his hands, and that it rested 
with him to unlock the doors and let. 
the winds sweep round the^lobe. But 
though abundantly impelkd (as his. 
private conversations and correspond- 
ence at this period demonstrate) by his. 
ardent disposition to step forward as. 
the foremost in this ^eat conflict, yet- 
his experience and wisdom as a states- 
man, joined to the influence of Mr Peel, 
who threatened to resign if an active 
intervention was attempted, restrained 
him from taking the irrecoverable step, 
and preserved the peace of the world 
when it appeared to be most seriously 
menaced.* Resolutely determined to 

* " Leave the Spanish revolution to bum 
itself out within its own crater. Ton have no- 
thing to apprehend from the eruption, if you 
do not open a channel for the lava through 
Hie Pyrenees. It is not too late to save me 
world lh)m a flood of calamities. The key to 
the flood-gate is yet in your hands; unlock 
it, and who shall answer for the extent of 
devastation Y ' The beginning of strife is as 
tiie letting out of waters.' So says inspired 
wisdom. Genius is akin to inspiration ; and 
I pray that it may be able on this occasion 
to profit bv the warning of the parable, and 
pause."— MB Camnino to M. db Chatbaubbi- 
AND (confidential), 27th January 1828 ; Con' 
grkt de Vhwu, i 476. 

"Well, then, to b^;in at once witii what ia 
most unpleasant to utter: You have united 
the opimons of this whole naiion <u one man 
against France. Tou have excited against 
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abstain from- all interv^ention in the 
affairs of Spain, and to do his utmost 
to prevent France from taking that 
step, he was not the less resolved to 
abstain from actual hostilities, and to 
keep aloof from the conflict so long as 
it was confined to continental Europe. 
He had too vivid a recollection of what 
the last Peninsular war had been, to 
engage without absolute necessity in 
a second ; and if he had been other- 
wise inclined, the minority of the 
Cabinet would not have upported 
hiuL* 
65. The peculiar position of Mr 

the present sovereign of that kingdom the 
feelings which were united against the usurper 
of France and Spain in 1808. Nay, the con- 
sent, I griere to say, is more -peTtect now 
than on that occasion ; for then the Jacobins 
were loth to inculpate their idol: now they 
and the Whigs and Tories, from one end of the 
country to the other, are aU one way. Surely 
such a spontaneous and universal burst of 
national sentiment must lead any man, or any 
set of men, who are acting in opposition to it, 
to reflect whether they are acting quite ri^t 
The Government has not on this occasion led 
the public— quite otherwise. The language of 
the Government has been peculiarlv measured 
and temperate ; so much so, that the mass of 
the nation was in susi>ense as to the opinion 
of Government till it was actually declared ; 
and that portion of the press usually devot- 
ed to them was (for reasons perhaps better 
known on your side of the water than on ours) 
turned in a directly oppcraite course." — Mr 
Canning to Viscount Chateaubriand, 7th 
February 1823 ; Congres de VAroru, I 475. 

* ** J'apprends k I'instant, et de tr6s-bonne 
source, qu*avant-hier, dans un conseil secret 
des Ministres, M. Canning a pi^tendu qu'on 
ne pouvait lutter contre I'opimon g^n^rale, et 

Sue cette opinion demandalt imp^ileusement 
e secourir I'Espagne. M. Peel a d^clarS, 
alors, ^ue llionneur de I'Angleterre, I'int^rdt 
de ses institutions et de son commerce, 4taient 
delhaintenir une stricte neutrality; et il a 
termini en disant que si une conduite oppos^e 
k celle que TAngleterre avait toT:^jours suivie 
envers la Revolution venait k 6tre adoptee, il 
devait k sa conscience de se retirer dn Min- 
istere aussitdt. Cejewne m,ini$tre I'a emporU. 
La grande mi^oxitd du conseil s'est r^unie k 
lui, et M. Canning a d^cid^ au nombre."— 
M. Marcellus, Chargi d'Aj^ires d Londres, 
dM.DE Chateaubriand, 28 F^vrier 1823 ; 
Mabcellus, 152. 

Notwithstanding the divergence on poli- 
tical subjects of their opinions, which the 
opposite sides they espoused on the Simnish 
question much augmented, Mr Canning and 
M. de Chateaubriand had the highest admira- 
tion for each other, and mutually lamented 
the circumstances which had drawn them out 
of the peaceful domain of literature to the 
stormy and fleeting arena of politics. The 



Canning at this period has never been 
so well described as by one who knew 
him intimately, and had become, as 
it were, the depositary of his inmost 
thoughts. "Let us not deceive our- 
selves," said M. Marcellus, ''in regard 
to Mr Canning. Still undecided, he 
as yet is in suspense between the mon- 
arcnical opinions which have made his 
former renown, and the popular fiivonr 
which has recently borne him forwaid 
to power; but as he attends, above 
all, to the echo of public opinion, and 
spreads his sails before the wind which 
blows, it is easy to foresee to which side 

inmost thoughts of the former were revealed 
in the following conversation at this period 
with M. MarceUus, for whom he had a very 
bigh regard. * ' C'est done k cette pelate pons- 
si^re de la tombe que vont aboatir in^vitable- 
ment nos inutiles efforts. Qu'ai-je gagn« k 
taut de combats ? De nomlMreux ennemis, et 
mille calomniea. Tant6t retenn par le d^aut 
d'intelligence de mes partisans, Unnours giai 
par le diplaisir du Roi, je ne puis nen ex^u- 
ter, rien essayer m§me de ce qa'une voax 
interne et solennelle semble me dieter. Je 
le disais r6ceinment dans ma tristesse ; je me 
prends quelquefoia pour un oiseau dea hau- 
teurs qui, loin de voler sur les hauteurs et sur 
les precipices dee montagnes, ne vole que sur 
des marais, et rase k peine le soL Je me con- 
sume sans fruit dans des discussions intes- 
tines, et je mouirai dans un accte de d6cou- 
ragement, comme mon prM^cesseur et mon 
malheureux ennemi Lord Castl^reagh. Com- 
bien de foisn'ai-je pas^t^ tent^ de ftiir loin des 
hommes, I'ombre m6me du pouvoir, et de me 
reftigier dans le sein des lettres, qui ont nouni 
mon enilonce, aeul abri virUabUment inaceesri- 
hleauxmeneongesdeladettifUe. La littigrature 
est pour moi plus qu'une consolation, c'est 
une esp^rance et un asile. Je I'ai en outre 
toi^ours consid^rte comme la fhmc-magon- 
nerie des gens bien 61ev^ C'est k ce signe 
qu'en tout pays la bonne comjMignie se dis- 
tingue et se reoonnaft. Ne vandrait-il pas 
mieuz pour M. de Ch&teaubriand et ponr moi, 
que nous n'eussions jamais, ni I'un ni I'autre, 
approch^ de nos l^vres la coupe empoisonnee 
de ce pouvoir qui nous enivre, et nous donne 
des vertiges? La litt^ture nona efit rap- 
proch^s encore, mais cette fois sans arriere- 
pensee, et sans amertume, car n est comme 
moi Vamant des lettres, et bien mieux que 
moi il protege de ses pi^cept^. Combien de 
fois n'ai-je pas voulu abandonner le roonde 
I>olitique si turbulent, la soci^t^ des hommes 
si m^ants, pour me vouer tout entier a la 
retraite et k mes livres, seuls amis qui ne se 
trompent Jamais. 

* Oh God I oh God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! ' " 

— ^Marcellus, Politique de la Restawmtion, 
25, 26. 
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tx© will incline. An ilhje of Pitt, Tory 
lIo-wh to tUs time, he will become half 
El. TVhig, and will adopt the democratic 
ig>iiiiciples if thej appear to be in the 
EkrScenoiant. His secret inclinations 
Lead, him to the aristocracy, and even 
t^Xie high Opposition society; he is 
feared rather than beloved by the 
X^ng ; but the people are with him. 
rClie people, dazzled by his talents, 
liave put him where he is ; and the 
people will support him there as long 
as lie obeys their wishes." 

Q6. Mr Canning at this period was 
decidedly of opimon that the Penin- 
sular war, if once commenced, would 
"be of very long duration — as long, 
possibly, as that with revolutionary 
I'Tance. "When I speak," said he, 
*^of the dangers of war to France, 
cLo not suppose I undervalue her re- 
sources or power. She is as brave and 
strong as she ever was before; she is 
now me richest, the most: abounding 
in resources, of all the states in Eu- 
rope. Hers are all the sinews of war, 
if there be the disposition to employ 
them. You have a million of soldiers, 
you say, at your call : I doubt it not ; 
and it is double the number, or there- 
abouts, that Buonaparte buried in 
Spain. You consider *un premier 
succte au moins comme certain.' I 
dispute it not. I grant you a French 
army at Madrid ; but I venture to ask, 
AVhat then, if the King of Spain and 
the Cortes are by that time where they 
infaUibly will be — ^in the Isle of Leon ? 
I see plenty of war, if you once ,get 
into it ; but I do not see a legitimate 
beginning to it, nor an intelligible ob- 
ject. You would disdain to get into 
such a war through the side door of 
an accidental militEiry incursion. You 
would enter in fron^ with the cause 
of war on your banners : and what is 
that cause? It is vengeance for the 
past, and security for tne future, — a 
war for the modification of a political 
constitution, for two Chambers, for the 
extension of legal rights. That passes 
my comprehension. You are about to 
enter, and you believe the war will be 
short : I believe otherwise, and I am 
bordering on old age. In 1793, Mr 
Pitt, with the 'patriot's heart, the 



prophet's mind,' declared to me that 
the war then declared against a great 
people in a state of revolution would 
be short ; and that war outlived Mr 
Pitt" 

67. These anticipations were not pe- 
culiar to Mr Canning at that time ; 
they were shared by probably nine- 
tenths of the educated classes, and 
probably ninety -nine hundredths of 
the entire inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. Yet were there not awanting 
those in the most elevated rank who 
were not carried away by the general 
delusion, and anticipated very nearly, 
as it turned out, the real march of 
events. * * Do not allow yourself," said 
George IT. to M. Marcellus, '*to be 
dazzled by our representative system, 
which is represented as so perfect. If 
it has its advantages, it has also its in- 
conveniences ; and I have never forgot 
what a king and a man of talent said 
to me, ' Your English constitution is 
good only to encourage adventurers, 
and discourage honest men.' For the 
happiness of the world, we should not 
wish any other people to adopt our 
institutions. That wnich succeeds ad- 
mirably with us would have very dif- 
ferent success elsewhere. Eveiy coun- 
try does not bear the same fruits, nor 
the same minerals beneath its suiface. 
It is the same with nations, their tem- 
perament, and character. Reflect on 
this, my dear Marcellus : my convic- 
tion on the subject is unalterable ; I 
wish you to know that ^ou have the 
King on your side. It is my part to 
be so ; and when my Ministers become 
Eadicals, I may be excused if, on my 
side, I become an ultra-Royalist." The 
Duke of Wellington, at the same pe- 
riod, thus expressed himself at the 
Foreign Of&ce, when the chance of a 
parliamentary majority on the ques- 
tion of war was under discussion with 
Lord Liverpool and Mr Canning : ** I 
am not so au fait of parliamentary 
majorities as my colleagues, but I know 
Spain better than them. Advance 
without delay, without hesitation, and 
you will succeed. There is no ma- 
jority, believe me, to be compared to 
cannon and a good army. " With these 
words he took his hat and went out. 
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''The wordfi," said Lord Liverpool, 
*< of a man of war, but not of a states- 
man." "The Duke of Wellington," 
rejoined Mr Canning, ''thinks him- 
self always on the field of battle ; and 
vet he has himself put a period to the 
bloody era of conquest. He under- 
stands nothing of conMUiUional dam- 
mcUions, whiSi are yet the onty cnes 
which wm have awy chance of dura- 
turn."* 

68. The war which divided in this 
manner the opinions of the most emi- 
nent men ana the strongest heads of 
Europe, at length b^;an in good ear- 
nest. The Diu^e d'iui^ul^me, as al- 
ready noticed, left Paris for the army 
on 15th March. At the very thresh- 
old, however, of his career, an unex- 
pected difficulty presented itself. In- 
experienced for the most pcurt in actual 
wufare, from the peace of eight years 
which had now continued, the com- 
missaries and civil functionaries at- 
tached to the French army were in a 
great measure ignorant of the vast 
scale on which, when a hundred thou- 
sand men are to be put in motion, 
supplies of every sort must be furnish- 
ed. Considerable magazines of com 
had been formed at Bayonne and other 

* At this juncture the following highly in- 
teresting conversation took place between 
Mr Canning and M. Marcellus :—** A quoi 
l)on," dlsait M. Canning, "soutenir nn prin- 
cipe qui pr6te tant k ik discussion, et sur 
lequei vous voyez que nous sommes enfin, 
vous et mol, si pen d'accord? Un Bourbon 
va an seoours d'un Bourbon I Vous i^veillez 
ainsi en nous mille souvenirs d'inimlti^.l'inva- 
sion de Louis XIY. en Bspagne, I'inabilit^ de 
nos efforts pour Eloigner sa puissante djmas- 
tie du trOne de Madrid. Juges-en quand un 
roi donne an peuple les insntutions dont 1e 
peuple a besoin, quel a ^t6 le proc6d6 de 
rAiiKleterre? Elle expulsa ce roi, et mit k 
sa plaoe un roi d'une famille alli^ sans doute, 
nuus qui se trouve ainsi non plus ; nn fils de 
la royaut^ conflant dans les droits de ses 
■ancdoes, mais le Ills des institutions nation- 
ales, tirant tons ses droits de cette seule 
origine. Puisque Ferdinand, comme Jacques 
II., r^iste auz volenti de sa nation, appli- 
•quons la ni^thode anglalse 4 I'Espagne. 
Qu'enr^ulte-t-il? L*expulsionde Ferdinand. 
Bcoutez-moi ; cet ezemple pent iiiendvt ju»- 
qiCa vinu. Vous nlgnorez pas qu'un desordre 
du dogme de l^timit^ pfaqw pmrtiUe d to 
w>tre ae Uve et eovde en Franoe en ce moment 
Vous saves ouel progite elle f&it dans le parti 
•d'une opposition pr&endue modbrU. La UU 
d eowrowMT eet Zd.^'— Mabcellus, 19, 20. 



places on the frontier ; but, by a 
strange oversight, nothing had been 
done to proviae forage for the horses, 
and the means of transport were whol- 
ly awanting. A hundred millions of 
francs (£4,000,000) had been placed 
at the disposal of the general-in-ciiief 
for the purchase of provisions on the 
march to Madrid — for Napoleon's sys- 
tem of making war wiMntiyin war vas 
no more to be thought of — ^bat no cor- 
respondence had been opened with the 
persons along the route w^ho were to 
tunush the supplies. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seemed impossible for 
the troops to move forward ; and so 
ereat was the alarm produced in Paris 
oy the report^ transmitted by the 
Duke d'AngoulSme when be reached 
headquarters, that Government took 
the most vigorous measures to apply a 
remedy to tiie evU. The Minister of 
War (Victor) was directed, by an or- 
donnanoe of 23d March, to proceed 
immediately to the army, invested 
with ample powers, and tbe titie of 
Maior- General; all the soldiers who 
haa obtained leave of absence down to 
the Slst December 1822 were recaU&l 
to their standards; and a law was 
brought forward b^ the interim War 
MinSter (Count Digeon) to anthoiise 
the King to call .out, in the course of 
the present year, the c<mscripte per- 
teining to the year 1823, who, by the 
existu^ law, would not be required 
before the spring of 1824. 

69. These measures, however, though 
calculated to provide for the future, 
had no influence on the present ; Ihey 
would neither feed the starving horses, 
nor drag along the ponderous guns and 
bagffage-waggons. In this extremity, 
thefortune of the expedition, and with 
it the destiny, for the time at least, of 
the Restoration, was determined by 
the vigour and capacity of one man 
(M. OuvBAfiD) — a ffreat French capi- 
telist, who had concluded a treaty with 
the King of Spain, which secured to 
him in 1805 the treasures of the Indtefl^ 
and which, after having enabled Na- 
poleon to fit out the army which 
conquered at Austerlits, excited his 
jealousy so violently as for the time 
occasioned Ouvrard's ruin. He stepped 
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forward, and offered — on terms advan- 
tageous to himself, without doubt, but 
stul more advantageous to the public 
— ^to put the whole supplies of the 
army on the most satisfactoiy footing, 
and to chaige himself with the con- 
veyance of ail its artiUeiy and equi- 
pages. The necessity of the case, and 
the obvious inefficiency of the ezisting 
commissaries, left no time for delibe- 
ration : the known capacity and vast 
credit of M. Ouvrard supported his 
offer, how gigantic soever it may have 
^t first appeued ; and in a few days a 
contract was concluded with the ad- 
venturous capitalist, wherel^ the duty 
of supplying whole fomishings for the 
^rmy was devolved on him. Bv the 
influence of the Duchess d' AngouISme, 
•and the obvious necessity of the case, 
the contract was ratified at Paris ; and 
although it excited violent clamours 
At the time, as all measures do which 
•disappoint expectant cupidity, the 
•event soon proved that never had a 
wiser step been adopted. The magic 
wand of M. Ouvrard overcame every- 
thing; his golden key unlocked un- 
heaid-of magazines of all sorts for tiie 
use of the troops ; in a few davs plenty 
reigned in all the magazines, me means 
•of transport were amply provided, and 
confidence was re-established at head- 
-quarters. So serene was the calm which 
succeeded to the storm, that the dis- 
cord which had broken out in the Duke 
d'AngoulSme's staff was appeased ; 
General GuOleminot, who had been 
suspended from his command, was 
restored to the confidence of the com- 
mander-in-chief; Marshal Victor, re- 
linquishing his duties asm^jor-general, 
returned to the war office at Paris; 
and the army, amplv provided with 
eveiything, advanced in the highest 
^irits to the banks of the BidasMa. 

70. The preparations on both sides 
'^ere of the most formidable descrip- 
tion, and seemed to prognosticate the 
long and bloody war which Mr Can- 
ning's ardent mind antici^ted from 
the shock of opinions, which was to 
set all Europe on fire. The forces with 
which France took the field were very 
great, and, for the first time since the 
<Ata8trophe of Waterloo, enabled her 



to appear on the theatre of Europe as 
a great military power. Wonderful, 
indeed, had been the resurrection of 
her strength under the wise and pacific 
reign of Loms XYIII. The army as- 
sembled at Bayonne for the invasion 
of Spain by the western Pyrenees mus- 
tered ninety>one thousand combatants. 
It was divided into four corps, the 
command of which was intrusted with 
generous, but, as the event proved, not 
undeserved confidence, to the victo- 
rious genends of Napoleon. The first 
corps, under the command of Marshal 
Ouoinot, with Counts d'Autichamp 
and Borout under him, was destined 
to cross the Bidassoa, and march direct 
by the great road upon Madrid. Hie 
second, which was commanded by 
Count Molitor, was intended to sup- 
port the left flank of the first coips, 
and advance by the Pass of Ronces- 
valles and the Valley of Bastan upon 
Pampeluna. Prince Hohenlohe com- 
manded the third corps, which was to 
protect the right flank of the first, and 
secure its rear and communications 
during the advance to Madrid from 
the Bidassoa. The fourth corps, under 
the orders of the Duke of ComigUano 
(Marshal Moncey), was to operate, de- 
tached from the remainder of the army, 
in Catalonia; while the fifth, under 
the orders of General Count Bordesotd, 
composed of a division of the Guard 
under Count Bourmont, and of two 
divisions of cavalry, was to form the 
reserve of the grand army — but, in 
point of fiict^ it was almost constancy 
with the advanced posts. 

71. The Spanish forces intended to 
meet this political crusade were not 
less formidable, so fieir as numerical 
amount was considered ; but the^ were 
a very different array if discipline, 
equipments, and unanimity of feeling 
were regarded as the test They con- 
sisted of 123,000 men, of whom 15,000 
were cavalry, and a new levy of 30,000, 
who were thus disposed. In Biscay, 
opposite to the Bidassoa, were 20,000, 
under Ballasteros ; in Catalonia, under 
Mina, 20,000; in the centre, 18,000 
under D'Abisbal; in Galicia, 10,000: 
in garrison, in the fortresses, 52,000. 
The forces on either side were thus not 
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unequal in point of numerical amount ; 
but uiere was a vast difference in their 
discipline, organisation, and equip- 
ment On the French side these were 
all perfect, on the Spanish they were 
very deficient. Man^ of the corps 
were imperfectly disciplined, ill fed, 
and worse clothed. The cavalry was 
in ffreat part wretchedly mounted, the 
armlery crazy or worn out, the com- 
missariat totally inefficient. Penury 
pervaded the treasury; revolutionary 
cupidity had squandered the resources 
of the soldiers, scanty as they were. 
Above all, the troops were conscious 
that the cause they were supporting 
was not that of the nation. Eleven- 
twelfths of the people, including the 
whole rural population, were hostile 
to their cause, and earnestly prayed 
for its overthrow; and even tne in- 
habitants of Madrid and the seaport 
towns, who had hitherto constituted 
its entire support, were sensibly cooled 
in their ardour, now that it became a 
hazardous one, and called for sacrifices 
instead of promising fortune. 

72. On the 5th April, the French 
were grouped in such force on the 
banks of the Bidassoa, that it was evi- 
dent a passage would be attempted on 
tiie following day. The French ensigns 
had last boon seen there on 7th Oc- 
tober 1813, when the passage was 
forced by the Duke of Wellmgton. 
In anticipation of this movement, the 
Spaniards had made great prepara- 
tions. A considerable force was drawn 
up on the margin of the stream ; but 
it was not on them that the princi- 
pal reliance of their commanders was 
placed. It was on the corps of French 
refiigees bearine the uniform of the 
Old Guard, ana clustered round the 
tricolor flag, that all their hopes rested. 
Colonel Fabvier, however, who com- 
manded them, found the array very 
different from what he expected. He 
had been promised a corps of eight 
hundred veterans of Napoleon in ad- 
mirable order ; he found onlv two hun- 
dred miserable refugees, half- starved, 
who had been involved in the con- 
spiracies of Saumur and Effort, and 
found in Spain an asylum for their 
dimes. They were clothed, however, 



in the old and well-known uniform, 
with the huge bearskins of the grena- 
diers of the Uuard on their beads; the 
tricolor flag waved in the midst of them, 
and as the French advanced posts ap- 
proached the bridge, they heard the 
Marseillaise and ouier popular aiis of 
the Revolution dianted from Iheir 
ranks. The moment was critical, for 
the French soldiers halted at sight of 
the unexpected apparition, and gazed 
with interest on the well-known and 
unfoigotten ensigns. But at that mo- 
ment General Ytulin, who commanded 
the advanced guard, galloped to the 
front, and ordered a ffun to be dis- 
charged idong the bridge. The first 
round was firod over the heads of the 
enemy, in the hope of inducing them 
to retire ; and the refugees, seeing no 
shot took effect, thought the balb 
had been drawn, and shouted loud- 
ly, " Vive TArtillerie !" Upon this* 
General Yallin ordered a ]K>int- blank 
disduiige, which struck down several; 
a third round completed their disper- 
sion, and the passage was effected with- 
out further resistance. Louis XYIII- 
did not exaggerate the importance of 
this decisive conduct on this critical 
occasion, when, on the general who 
commanded on the occasion being pre- 
sented to him after the campaign was 
over, he said, ** General yailin, your 
cannon-shot has saved Europe." 

78. This bold act was deciaiye of the 
fate of the campaign. The French army 
having effect^ their passage, their 
right wing, after a sharp action, drove 
back the ganison of St Sebastian within 
the walls of that fortress, and estab- 
lished the blockade of the place ; while 
the centre, supported by the whole re- 
serve, in all 40,000 strong, pushed on 
rapidly on the great road to Madrid. 
On the 10th they reached Tolosa, on the 
11th Yilkreal, and on the 17th their 
columns entered Yittoria in triumph, 
amidst an immense concourse of inha- 
bitants and unbounded joy and acclama- 
tion. How different from the ceaseless 
booming of the English cannon, which 
ruuff in their ears when they last were 
in ^t town, flying before the bloody 
English sabres on 21st June 1813 ! 
At the same time, with the advanced 
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rua.rd, Oudinot crossed the Ebro and 
uliranced to Burgos, after having made 
limself master of Pancorvo ; Molitor, 
.vitili the left wing, traversed Navarre, 
md. entered Arragon, directing his 
TicLrch on Saragossa ; and the extreme 
riglit, onder Quesada, composed of 
i>pamsh auxiliaries, reached Bilboa, 
kvliich opened its gates without oppo- 
sition. Everywhere the French troops 
were received as deliverers ; as they aa- 
vanced, the pillars of the Constitution 
were overthrown, the revolutionary au- 
thorities dispossessed, and the ancient 
regime proclaimed amidst the accla- 
iTiations of the people. The invaders 
observed the most exact discipline, and 
paid for everything they required— a 
vrise policy, tne very reverse of that of 
ITapoleon — which confirmed the fav- 
ourable impression made on the minds 
of the Spaniards. The ancient animo- 
sity of tne people of France and Spain 
seemed to be lulled ; even the horrors 
of the late war had for the time been 
"buried in oblivion ; three years of revo- 
lutionary government had caused them 
all to be forgotten, and hereditary foes 
to be hailed as present deliverers. 

74. The main body of the French 
army, encouraged by this flattering 
reception, advanced with vigour, and 
that celerity which, in all wars of in- 
vasion, but especially those which par- 
take of the nature of civil conflict, is 
so important an element in success. 
Resistance was nowhere attempted, so 
that the march of the troops was as 
rapid as it would have been through 
their own territory. The Guards and 
first corps entered Burgos on the 9th 
May, where they were received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and thence pro- 
ceeded in two columns towards Madrid 
— the first, under the generalissimo in 
person, by Aranda and Buytrago ; the 
latter by Valladolid, where the recep- 
tion of the troops was if possible stfll 
more flattering. At the latter place, 
where headquarters arrived on the 17th 
May, a flac of truce arrived from the 
Conde d* Abisbal, who had been left in 
command at Madrid by the Cortes, 
they having retired towards Seville, 
tiiking the King a prisoner with them. 

VOL. II. 



In vain had the monarch declared he 
would not abandon his capital; the 
imperious Cortes forced him away, and 
he set out accordingly under an escort 
or guard of 6000 men, leaving Madrid 
to make the best terms it could with 
the conqueror. Sara^ssa, Tolosa, and 
all the towns occupied by the French in 
the course of their advance, instantly, 
on their approach, overturned the pil- 
lar of the Constitution, reinstated the 
Royalist authorities, and received the 
invaders as deliverers. Literally speak- 
ing, the Duke d'Angouleme advanced 
from Irun to Madria amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, and under tri- 
umphal arches. Nor was the success 
of the French less decisive in Upper 
Catalonia, where the retreat of Mina 
and the Constitutional troops was so 
rapid that Moncey in vain attempted 
to brin^ them to action ; and within 
a month after the froutiera had been 
crossed, nearly all the fortified places 
in the province, except Bai*celona and 
Lerida, had opened their gates and re- 
ceived the French with transports. 

75. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the Duke d'Angouleme than 
the ofler on the part of the Condo 
d'Abisbal and the municipalilr of Ma- 
drid to capitulate on favourable terms, 
and accordingly he at once agreed to 
everything requested by them. It was 
agreed tluit General Zayas should re- 
main with a few squadrons to preserve 
order in the capital till it was occupied 
by the French troops, which was ar- 
ranged to take place on the 24th May. 
The guard left, nowever, proved inade- 
quate to the task ; the revolutionists, 
who were much stronger in Madrid 
than in any other town the French had 
yet entered, rose in insurrection, and 
D'Abisbal only saved his life by flying 
in disguise, and taking refuge with 
Marsh^ Oudinot The moment was 
critical, for Madrid was in a state of 
ffreat excitement, and a spark mi^ht 
have lighted a flame which, by rousmg 
the national feelings of the Spaniards, 
might, as in 1808, have involved the 
whole Peninsula in conflagration. But 
at this decisive moment tne wisdom of 
the Duke d'AngouI§me and hisi military 
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coonselloTB aolved the difficnlly, and 
at ouce detached the extreme revolu- 
tionary from the patriotic party. M. 
DE Mabtignao, a yonnff advocate of 
Bordeaux, destined*^ to celebrity in fu- 
ture times, drew up a proclamation,* 
which the prince signed^ which soothed 
the pride of the CastUians, gratified 
the feelings of the Royalists, and dis- 
armed the wrath of the Revolutionists. 
Everytiiing was accordingly arranged 
in concord for the entry of the prince 
generalissimo and his army on the 
morning of the 24th. 

76. Efurly on the morning of that 
day an immense crowd issued from the 
gate by which it was understood the 

* "Espagnolsl Avant que I'ann^e fran- 
gaiae fianchtt leg PyrSn^es, j ai d^larS k votre 
generense nation que nous n'^tions pas en 
guerre avec elle. Je Ini ai aimoncd que nous 
venions comme amis et auziliairea raider k 
relever ses autels, It d^vrer son roi, It r^tablir 
dans son sein la Justice, I'ordre, et la paix. 
J'ai promis respect auz propridt^s, stiretd aux 

Esrsonnes, protection aux hommes paisibles. 
'Espagne a {^out^ foi It mes i>aroIes. Les 
provinces que j'ai parcourues ont re^u les 
soldats frauQais comme des Mres, et la voix 
publique vous aura appris s'ils ont Justifi^ cet 
accueu, et si j'ai tenu mes engagements. Es- 
pagnols I si votre Roi dtait encore dans la ca- 
pitole, la noble mission que le Boi mon oncle 
m'a conftte» et que vous connaissez tout en- 
ti^re, serait d^JIt prdte k s'accomplir. Je 
u'aurais plus, apr^s avoir rendu le monarque 
k la liberty, qu'^ appeler sa patemelle sollici- 
tude sur les maux qu'a soufferts son peuple, 
8ur le besoin qu'il a de repos pour le present, 
et de s6curit6 pour I'avenir. L'absence du 
Roi m'impose d autres devoirs. Dans ces con- 
jonctures diiflciles, et pour lesquelles le pass^ 
u'offre pas d'exemple k suivre, j'ai pense que 
le moyen le plus convenable et le plus SLgr^- 
able auBoi, serait de convoquer Tantique con- 
seil supreme de la CastiUe, et le conseil su- 
prdme des Indes, dont les hautes et diverses 
attributions embrassent le royaume et ses 
possessions d'outre-mer, et de confier aux 
grands corps ind^pendants par leur ^^vation, 
et par la position politique de ceux qui les 
coraposent, le soin de d^lgner, eux-mdmes, 
les membres de la r^nce." ijid on the day 
aftej: his entrance, as the two councils did not 
conceive themselves authorised l^ the laws 
to appoint a regency, but only to recommend 
one to the French commander-in-chief, to act 
during Uie captivity of Ferdinand YIL, he 
nominated, on their recommendation, as mem- 
ber of the resency, the Duke del Infiantado, 
the Duke de Montemait, the Baron d'Erolles, 
the Bishop of Orma, and Don Antonio Oomez 
Calderon, who on 4th June issued a proclama- 
tion as the Council of Regency to the Spanish 
nation. —Annuaire Hiitorique, vL 721, 722, 
Appendix, 



prince was to make his entry, witli 
[)ough8 of trees and garlands of floveis 
in weir hands, and every preparatiou 
as for a day of festivity and rejoicing. 
The windows were all hung with, tapes- 
try or rich carpeting ; tlie handsome: 
women in their gala-dresses were there. 
and beautifrd forms adorned with cha}>- 
lets of flowers graced the spectacle 
Precisely at nine, the Duke a*Angoi> 
Idme, surrounded by a brilliant staui 
made his appearance at the gate o: 
RecoUetts, where a triumphal arch ha^l 
been erected, at the head of the guards 
and reserve ; while Marshal Oudbot 
at the same time entered by the gatt 
of Segovia, from which side he hadap- 
proacned at the head of his corps. Both 
were received with the loudest demon- 
strations of joy, amidst the acckina- 
tions of the people, the ringing of beU 
and the heart-stirring strains of mili- 
tary music. The general enthusiasn 
was increased by the splendid appear- 
ance of the troops, their martial air, 
the exact discipline and perfect order 
they everywhere maintained. They 
were saluted with loud acclamations 
in all the streets through which tiiey 
passed, and in the evening a geDeri! 
illumination gave vent to the nniversa! 
joy. Never was seen so clear a proof 
that revolutions are brought about by 
bold and turbulent minorities overrid- 
ing supine and timorous niajoritie<L 
The universal joy equalled that of the 
Parisians, when their Revolution iras 
closed by the entrance of the Emperor 
Alexander and Allied sovereigns on 
3l8t March 1814. 

77. "Well aware of the importance cf 
following up with all possible rapidity 
the important advantages thus gained, 
the Duke d'Angouleme did not repose 
on his laurels. Two columns, one 
commanded by General Bordesoult, the 
other by General Bourmont, set out 
immediately in pursuit of the revolu- 
tionary forces, Tmich, taking the King 
a prisoner along with them, were hast- 
ening by forced marches towards Se- 
ville. So rapid was their flight, that 
the French troops endeavour^ in Tain 
to come up with them. Bordesoult 
with eight thousand men followed the 
direct road from Madrid by Araigue:: 
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.o Seville ; his adv^anced guard, under 
[General Dino, attacked and routed a 
:oTps of fifteen hundred men near 
^anta Cruz ; another of equal size was 
iispersed near the mountains of Vil- 
liers the neztdav hv the same general, 
uid three hun<irea prisoners taken ; 
but after this he never got sieht of 
their retiring columns ; and idmough 
a show of resistance was made to Bour- 
mont, who with an equal force took 
the road to Badsgoz, at Talavera de la 
Reyna, yet it was but a show. The 
enemy retreated as soon as the French 
troops, aided by the Spanish Royal- 
ists, appeared in sight. The bridge of 
Arzobisbo was seized, and the town of 
TruxiUo occupied on the 11th June ; 
and on the same day General Borde- 
soult arrived at Cordova, beyond the 
Sierra Morena, where, the moment 
the revolutionary troops withdrew, a 
vehement demonstration, accompanied 
with the most enthusiastic ebuUition 
of joy, took place in support of the 
Royalist cause. 

78. Meanwhile the Cortes, whose 
sole power consisted, as often was the 
case in the days of feudal anarchy, in 
the possession of the person of the so- 
vereien, had established themselves at 
Seville, where a show of respectability 
was still thrown over their proceedings 
by the presence of the English ambas- 
sador, who followed the captive mon- 
arch in his forced peregrinations. This 
circumstance, joined to the presence of 
a considerable English squadron in the 
Bay of Cadiz, led for some time to the 
belief that the English Government, 
'which had evinced so warm a sympathy 
for the cause of the revolution, would 
at length give it some more effectual 
support thin by eloquent decLmiations 
in Parliament. But these hopes soon 
proved illusory. It was no part of the 
policy of the English Cabinet to go 
beyond the bounds of a strict neutral- 
ity; and even the Liberal ardour of 
Mr Canning had been sensibly cooled 
by the sight of the unresisted march of 
the French troops to Madrid, and the 
uecisive demonstrations afforded that 
the cause of the revohition was hateful 
to nme-tenths of the Spanish people. 
£ven if he had been otherwise inclined, 



the violence of the Cortes themselves, 
which increased rather than diminished 
with the disasters which were accumu- 
lating round them, ere long rendered 
any further alliance impossible. On 
hearing of the approach of the French 
forces, they proposed to the King to 
move with them to Cadiz, so as to be 
beyond the reach of the French troops 
and the Royalist reaction. The King, 
however, who foresaw the approaching 
downfall of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and had heard of Uie rapid 
approach of his deliverers, positively 
refused, after repeated summonses, to 
leave Seville.* U|>onthis the Cortes 
held an extraordmary meeting, in 
which, on the motion of M. Galliano, 
they declared the King deposed, ap- 
pointed a provisional regency to act in 
his stead, and, now no longer attempt- 
ing to disguise his captivity, forced 
him and the royal family into carriages, 
which set out attended by eight thou- 
sand men for Cadiz, where they arrived 
three days afterwards, f Only six 
members of the Cortes had courage 
enough to vote against the motion for 
deposing the King : Sefior Arguelles, 
and all the influential members, were 
found in the majority. The EngUsh 
ambassador. Sir William A'Court, re- 
fused to accompany the deposed mon- 
arch, and remained at Seville, from 

"* " La deputation des Cortes a reprtsentd 
de nonveau k sa M^jeste, que sa conscience 
ne pouA'ait dtre compromise ou bleasde en 
cette mati^re ; que s'il pouvait errer en qua- 
lity dliomme, il n'etait comme roi constitu- 
tionnel sr^et i aucnne responsabilit^; qn'il 
oe fallait que se rai^r k I'avis de sea con- 
seillers et des representants du peuple, sur 
qui reposait le fardean de la responsabilit^ 
pour le salut du pays. Le Roi ayant signifitf 
a la d^utation qu'il avait sa reponse, et la 
mission donn^e i celle-ci ^tant remplie, il ue 
lui restait qu-^ declarer aux Cortes qu'il ne 
Jugeait pas la translation con venable. ** — Procea 
Verbal de* Cortka, lOth June 1828; Awnuaixe 
Historique, vi. 409, 410. 

t " Je prie les Cortis, qu'en cons^uence 
du reftis de sa Majeste de roettre sa personne 
royale et sa fan^e en sQret^ k Tapproche de 
I'invasion de I'ennemi, il soit declare que le cas 
est amv^ de regarder sa Majesty comme 6tant 
dans un etat d'empichement morcU pr^vu par 
I'article 187 de la Constitution, et qu'il soit 
nomm^ une rigenee provUovre qui sera investie 
seulement pour le cas de, ou pendant la trans- 
lation de la pWnitude du pouvoir executif."— 
Proposition de M. Oalltano, llth June 1828 ; 
Anwuaire Hiatoriquet vi. 410. 
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whence he went to Gibraltar to await 
the orders of his Govermnent. 

79. This violent act completed the 
ruin of the Cortes and the cause of the 
revolution in Europe, and immediate- 
ly subverted it in Spain. No sooner 
had the last of the revolutionary troops 
taken their departure on the evening 
of the 12th for Cadiz, than a violent 
reaction took place in Seville, which 
soon extended to all the towns in 
Spain that still adhered to the cause 
of the revolution. Vast crowds assem- 
bled in the streets, shouting "Yiva 
el Rey Assoluto ! Viva Ferdinand 1 
Viva el Inquisition !" Disorders 
speedily ensued. Several of the Libe- 
ral clubs were broken open and pil- 
laged, and the pillars of the Constitu- 
tion were broken amidst frantic demon- 
strations of joy. Two days after, a 
corps of the revolutionists under Lopez- 
Bafios entered the city, engaged m a 
frightful contest in the streets with the 
Royalists, in the course of which two 
hundred of the latter perished ; and 
having gained temporary possession of 
its prmcipal quarters, he proceeded to 
plunder the churches of their plate, 
with which he set out for Cadiz ; but 
finding the road in that direction oc- 
cupied by General Bordesoult, he made 
for the confines of Portugal with his 
booty, where he joined a corps of re- 
volutionists under Villa Campa. Two 
days after. General Bourmont entered 
Seville, where he permanently re-estab- 
lished the royal authority ; and the 
forces of the Cortes, abandoning An- 
dalusia on all sides, took refuge within 
the walls of Cadiz, where twenty thou- 
sand men, the last stay of the revolu- 
tion, were now assembled. Every- 
where else the cause of the revolution 
crumbled into dust. General Murillo, 
who commanded at Valencia, passed 
over with half his forces to the Royal- 
ists ; Ballasteros, after sustaining a se- 
vere defeat at Carabil, was obliged to 
capitulate, with seven, thousand men, 
to the French. Carthagena, Tarrago- 
na, and all the other fortresses, with 
the exception of Barcelona, Corunna, 
and Ferrol, soon after opened their 
gates, and ere long there remained 
only to the Liberal leaders the forces 



shut up within the walls of Cadiz and 
Barcelona, and a few guerillas, who, 
under Mina, still prolonged the war iu 
the mountains of Catalonia. 

80. Still the position of the revolu- 
tionists in Cadiz was strong, for tiie 
fortress itself had been proved in the 
late war to be impregnaole ; the inha- 
bitants were zealous in their support ; 
and the principal leaders and officeis 
of the garrison of twenty thousand 
men were so deeply implicated in the 
cause, that they had no chance of 
safety but in the most deternuned re- 
sistance. Above all, the command of 
the person of the King and the royal 
family, for whose lives the most seri- 
ous apprehensions were entertained, 
gave them the means of negotiating 
with advantage, and in a manner ini- 
posingtheir own terms on the conqaer- 
ors. Eerdinand, though nominally re- 
stored to his functions, in order to gire 
a colour to their proceedings, was in 
reality detained a close prisoner in the 
palace, or rather prison, in which he 
was lodged, and not allowed to walk 
out even on the terrace of his abode, 
except under a strong guard, and with- 
in very narrow precincts. Meanwhile 
Riego issued from the Isle of Leon, as 
he had done during the revolt in 1820, 
to endeavour to rouse the inhabitants 
of the mountains in the rear of the 
French armies ; and every preparation 
was made within the walls tot tne most 
vigorous defence. But all felt that 
the cause was hopeless. The more 
moderate members of the Cortes had 
withdrawn, and taken refuge in Gih- 
raltar ; and even the violent party of 
Exaltados, who still inculcated the 
necessity of prolonging the contest 
did BO rather from tne nope of secur- 
ing favourable terms of capitulation 
for themselves, than from any real be- 
lief that it could much longer be main- 
tained. 

81. Encouraged by the favourable 
reports which he received on all sides 
of the defeat or dispersion of the Re- 
volutionists, and the general submis- 
sion to the royal authority, the Duke 
d'AngoulSme resolved to proceed in 
person with the great bulk of his for- 
ces to Andalusia, in order to bring the 
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car at once to a close by the redaction 
>f Cadiz. He set out, accordingly, on 
;he 18th July, from Madrid, tiing 
dth him the guards and reserve, and 
leaving only four thousand men to 
prison the capital. The Regency 
liad issued a decree annulling all the 
acts of the revolutionary government 
since the Constitution had oeen forced 
apon the King on 7th March 1820, con- 
tracted a considerable loan, and made 
some progress in the formation of a 
Koyalist corps, to be the foundation 
of a guard ; but the extreme penury of 
the exchequer, the inevitable result of 
the political convulsions of the last 
three years, rendered its equipment 
very tardy. Meanwhile, disorders of 
the most serious kind were accumulat- 
ing in the provinces ; the Royalist re- 
action threatened to be as serious as 
the revolutionary action had been. In 
Saragossa fifteen hundred persons had 
been arrested and thrown into prison 
by the Royalists, and great part of 
then* houses pillaged ; and similar dis- 
orders, in many instances attended with 
bloodshed, had taken place in Valen- 
cia, Alicante, Carthagena, and other 
places which had declared for the royal 
cause. Struck with the accounts of 
these atrocities, which went to defeat 
the whole objects of the French inter- 
vention, and thi'eatened to rouse a na- 
tional war in Spain, the Duke d'An- 
gouleme published at Andujar, on the 
8th August, th« memorable proclama- 
tion bearing the name of that place, 
one of the most glorious acts of the 
Kestoration, and a model for all future 
times in those unhappy wars which 
originate in difference of political or 
religious opinion. 

82. By this ordonnance it was de- 
clared " that the Spanish authorities 
should not be at liberty to arrest any 
person without the authority of the 
French ojQicers; the commanders-in- 
chief of the corps under the ordei-s of 
his royal highness were instantly to set 
at liberty all persons who had been 
arbitrarily imprisoned from political 
^^ysM, and especially those in the 
militia, who were hereby authorised 
to return to their homes, with the ex- 
ception of such as after their enlarge- 



ment might have given just cause of 
complaint. Tlie commanders-in-chief 
of the corps were authorised to aires 
every person who should contraveno 
this decree ; and the editors of period- 
ical publications were put under tho 
direction of the commanders of corps." 
Tliough this ordonnance was dictated 
by the highest wisdom as well as hu- 
manity, seeing it put a stop at once to 
the Royalist reaction which had be- 
come so violent, and threatened such 
dangerous consequences, yet as it took 
the government m a manner out of tho 
hands of the Spanish authorities, and 
seemed to presage a prolonged military 
occupation of tne country, it excited 
the most profound feelings of indigna- 
tion at Madrid, and among the ardent 
Royalists over the whole country. 
With them, loyalty to their sovereign 
was identical with thirst for the blood 
of his enemies. The whole members 
of the Regency sent in their resigna- 
tions, and were only prevailed on to 
withdraw them by explanations offei*ed 
of the real object of the ordonnance ; 
and the diplomatic body made remon- 
strances, which were only appeased in 
the same manner.* 

83. The condition of Spain at this 
time was such as to call forth the ut- 
most solicitude, and threatened the 
most frightful consei^uences. The war 
still lingei*ed in Galicia, where Sir R.' 
Wilson nad appeared, accompanied, 
not, as was expected, by ten thousand 

^ *' Jamais rintention de S. A. R. ne fut 
d'arr^ter le conn de la Justice dans les pour- 
suites pour des d^Iits oidiuaires sur lesquels 
le magistrat doit conserver toute la plenitude 
de son autorit^ ; les mesures prescrites dans 
Vordre du 8 Aodt n'ont d'autre objet que 
d'asBurer les effets de la parole du prince, par 
laquelle il rairantissait la tranquillite de ceux 
qui, en la foi des promesses de 8. A. R, se 
separent des rangs des enneniis. Mais en 
mime temps, Vindulgence pour le pass6 gar- 
untit la sevirit^ avec laquelle les nouveaux 
d#lits seront punis, et cons^quemment les 
commandants nanQais devront non-seulemcnt 
laiRser agir les tribunaux ordinaires auxquels 
il appartient de punir suivant la rigueur des 
lois, ceux qui. It I'avenir, se rendront coup- 
ables de desordres et de d^sob^issance aux 
lois, mais encore ils devront agir d'aocord, 
avec les autorit^s locales, pour toutes les 
mesures qui pourront int^resser la conserva- 
tion de la pauc publique.'*— 7vef<re du GAnhal 
GvilUminot d la R^ence d Madrid, 26th Au- 
gust 1828 ; Jnnuaire HUtoHgvey vi. 724. 
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men, but by a single aide-de-camp; 
and a harassing guerilla warfare was 
yet kept up by Mina and the forces 
under his command in Catalonia. The 
Royalists in Madrid had been in a 
state of the highest exultation, in con- 
seqnence of a rumour which had ob- 
tained credit, that the King had been 
set at liberty, when the decree of An- 
dujar fell upon them like a thunder- 
bolt, and excited universal indigna- 
tion. The same was the case in all 
the provinces. Such is the force of 
passion and the thirst for vengeance 
m the Spanish character, that nothing 
inflames it so violently as being pre- 
cluded from the gratincation oi tnese 
malignant feelings. The army em- 
ployed in the blockade of Pampeluna 
prepared and signed an address to the 
Regency, in which this wise decree was 
denounced as worse than any act of 
Napoleon's. * In such an excited state 
of the public mind, no central au- 
thority could be established. All re- 
cognised the Regency at Madrid ; none 
obeyed it. Provincial juntas were ra- 
pidlv formed, as in the commencement 
of the war in 1809, composed of the 
most violent Royalists, who soon ac- 
quired the entire direction of affairs 
within their respective provinces. The 
surrender of Corunna on 13th August, 
followed by the capitulation of all the 
Liberal corps in the province, and that 
of San Sebastian, Ferrol, and Pampe* 
luna, soon after terminated the war in 
the north and west of Spain, and hos- 
tilities continued only in Catalonia 
and round the walls of Cadiz. 

84. In this distracted state of the 
country, it was plain that nothing 
could produce concord but the autho- 
rity of the sovereign, and to effect his 
liberation the whole efforts of the Duke 
d' Angouleme were directed. The siege 
of Cadiz had been undertaken in good 
earnest, but it was no easy matter to 
prosecute it with effect. The distance 

* " nn attentat que n'osa pas commettre le 
tyran da monde, doitdtre leprimd k Tinstant, 

Suelles qu'en soient les consequences, et 
UBsions-nous 6tre exposes aux plus grands 
dangers. Que I'Espagne soit couverte de 
oadavres plutdt que de vivre aville par le d6s- 
bonneur, et de snbir le Joug de I'^tranger." 
— Adreue de VamUe de Navarre d la Rigence, 
aoth August 1823; Ann. Hist, vi. 441. 



of the nearest points on the bay from 
the city was so considerable tliat no- 
thing but bombs of the largest calibre 
and the longest range could reach it, 
and the dykes which led across it into 
the fortress were defended by batteries 
of such strength that all attempts to 
force the passage were hopeless. Two 
thousand pieces of cannon, and ammu- 
nition in abundance, were arrayed in 
defence of the place. A grand sortie, 
undertaken to drive the French from 
their posts around the bay, led to a 
warm action, and was at length re- 
pulsed with the loss to the besieged of 
seven hundred men. About the same 
time the Minister at War, Don San- 
chez Salvador, cut his throat after hav- 
ing burned all his papers. He left a 
writing on his table, m which he de- 
clared that he did so *' because life 
was every day becoming more insup- 
portable to him, but that he descended 
to the tomb without having to reproacli 
himself with a single fault." The ap- 
proach of the prince generalissimo soon 
led to more important operations. His 
first care was to send a letter to the 
President of the Cortes, expressing the 
anxious wish of the French €k>vem- 
raent that "the King of Spain, re- 
stored to liberty and practising clem- 
ency, should accord a general amnesty, 
necessary after so many troubles, and 
give to his people, by lie convocation 
of the ancient Cortes, a guarantee for 
the reign of justice, order, and good 
administration ; an act of wisdom to 
which he pledged himself to obtain 
the concurrence of all Europe." But 
to this noble and touching letter, the 
Cortes, wilii the mixture of pride and 
obstinacy which seems inherent in the 
Spanish character, returned an answer 
in such terms as rendered all hope of pa- 
cific adjustment out of the question.* 

* "Le Roi est libre; les malhears de I'Es- 
pagne viennent tous de rinvasion ; i'^tablisse- 
ment des anciennes Cort^ est aossi inoom- 

{tatible avec la dignity de la couronne qa'avec 
'6tat actuel du monde, la situation politique 
des choses, les droits, les usages, et le bien- 
Ure de la nation espasnole. Si S. A. R 
abusait de la force, elle serait responsablo 
des maux qu'eUe ponrrait attirer aur la per- 
8onn;e du Roi, tur lafamUle royale, et sur cetto 
cit6 bien m^ritante/'— JZ^potiM det Cortke, 18th 
August 1823; Annvxiire Uistorique, vi. 420. 
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85. Continned hostilities being thus 
resolved on, the French engineers di- 
rected all their efforts against the fort 
of the Trocadero. This outwork of 
C&diz, situated on the land side of the 
"bay, is placed at the extremity of a 
sandy peninsula running into it, and 
was of great importance as command- 
ing the inner harbour, and enabUng 
tlie mortar batteries of the besiegers 
to reach the city itself. It had Men 
fortified, accordingly, with the utmost 
care — ^was mount^ with fifty pieces of 
lieayy cannon, garrisoned with seven- 
teen hundred men; and as a ditch, 
into which tiie sea flowed at both ends, 
had been cut across the peninsula, the 
fort stood on an island, with a front of 
appalling strength towards the land. 
Af^inst this front the whole efforts 
of the French were directed ; the ap- 
proaches were pushed with incredible 
actiyity, and on the 24th the first pa- 
rallel had been drawn to within sixty 
yards of the ditch. A tremendous fire 
was kept up from the batteries of the 
assailants on the works of the place 
during the six following days, and on 
the 81st the cannonade was so violent 
as to induce the garrison to apprehend 
an immediate assault. The day, how- 
ever, passed over without its taking 
place, and the Spaniards be^n to raise 
cries, of victory. But their triumph 
was of short duration. Early on tne 
morning of the 81st, while it was still 
dark, the assaulting column, consist- 
ing of fourteen companies, defiled in 
silence out of the trenches, and stood 
vdthin forty paces of the enemy's bat- 
teries. Wiui such order and regularity 
was the movement executed, that the 
"besiegers were not aware of their hav- 
in^ emer|;ed from the trenches tiUjust 
before the rush commenced. They 
were seen, however, through the grey 
of the morning as tiiey were beginning 
to move, and a violent fire of ^ape 
and musketry was immediately direct- 
ed against the living mass. On they 
rushed, disregarding the fire, plunged 
into the ditcn, with the water up to 
their arms, and, ascending the opposite 
side imder a shower of balls, broke 
through the chevaux-de-frise, and 
mounted tiie ramparts with the utmost 



resolution. The Spaniards stood their 
ground bravely, and for some minutes 
the struggle was very violent, but at 
length the impetuosity of the IVench 
prevailed. Great numbers of the be- 
sieged were bayoneted at their guns ; 
the remainder fled to Fort St Louis, 
the last fortified post on the peninsula. 
There, however, they were speedily 
followed by the French, who scaled 
the ramparts and carried everything 
before them. Bv nine o'clock the con- 
quest was complete — the entire penin- 
sula had fallen into the hands of the 
victors, with all its forts and artillery. 
The Duke d'Angoul§me exposed him- 
self, in this brilliant afiair, to the 
enemy's fire, like a simple grenadier; 
and tne Prince of Carignan, eldest son 
of the King of Sardinia, was one of the 
first of the forlorn hope who mounted 
the breach. Strange destiny of the 
same prince to be within two years 
the leader of a democratic revolt in 
his own country, and a gallant vol- 
unteer with the assaulting party of 
the Royalist army which combated 
it! 

86. Disaster also attended the ope- 
rations of Riego, who had left the Isle 
of Leon in order to collect the scattered 
bands of the Liberals in the mountains 
of Granada and Andalusia, and operate 
in the rear of the French army. The 
Cortes, who were too glad to get quit 
of him, gave him the command of all 
the troops he could collect : he eluded 
the vi^ance of the French cruisers, 
and disembarked at Malaga on tiie 
I7th August with ample powers, but 
no money. He there took the com- 
mand of two thousand men who re- 
mained to Zayas in that place, and 
soon made amends for his want of 
money by forced contributions from 
the whole merchants and opulent in- 
habitants of the place, without except- 
ing the English, whom he imprisoned, 
transported, and shot without nieri^, 
if they withstood his demands. The 
loud complaints which they made 
throughout all Europe went fieir to 
open tne eyes of the people of England 
to the real tendency of the Spanish 
revolution. On the 3d September he 
set out from Malaga at the head of 
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two thousand five hundred men, car- 
rying with him the whole plate of the 
chupshes and of all the respectable in- 
habitants in the place, and made for 
the mountains, with the view of join- 
ing the remains of the corps of General 
Ballasteroa^ which he effected a few 
days after. He was closely followed 
by Generals Bonnemaine and Loyerdi, 
whom Molitor had detached from Gra- 
nada in pursuit Though the troops* 
of Ballasteros had capitulated, and 
passed over to the Royalist side, yet 
they were unable to stand the sight of 
their old ensigns and colours, and, like 
the soldiers of Napoleon at the sight 
of the imperial eagles, they speemly 
fratemisea with their old comrades. 
Cries of ** Viva el Union ! Viva Riego ! 
Viva la Constitucion ! " were heard on 
all sides, and Ballasteros himself, car-' 
ried away by the torrent, found him- 
self in RicRo's arms. Concord seemed 
to be established between the chiefs, 
and they dined together, apparently 
in perfect amity; but in reality the 
seeds of distrust were irrevocably sown 
between them. Ballasteix>s quietly gave 
orders to his troops to separate trom 
those of Riego ; the latter, penetrating 
his designs, made the former a prisoner, 
but was compelled to release him by 
his officers. Discord having now suc- 
ceeded to the temporary burst of una- 
nimity, the two armies were separated, 
and the greater part of Riego's two 
best regiments deserted in the ni^t, 
and joined 6allasteros*s troops. The 
expedition had entirely failed, and 
instead of raising the country in the 
rear of the French army before Cadiz, 
nothing remained to Rie^ but to seek 
by hill-paths to efifect a junction with 
Mina, who still maintamed a desul- 
tory warfare in the mountains of Cata- 
lonia. 

87. He set out accordingly with two 
thousand men ; but, destitute of every- 
thing, andunable to convey their heavy 
spoil with them, the march proved 
nothing but a succession of disaster^ 
Bonnemaine, who closely followed his 
footsteps with a light French division, 
came up with the fugitives on the 
heights near Jaen, and after a short 
action totally defeated them, with the 



loss of live hundred of Riego's best 
men. The day following he was again, 
assailed with such vigour, that his 
troops, no longer making even a show 
of resistance, dispersed on all sides, 
leaving their chief himself attendetl 
only by a few followers, who still ad- 
hered with honourable fidelity to his 
desperate fortunes. Riego himself was 
wounded, and in that pitiable state 
fled, accompanied only by three of- 
ficers, towards the Sierra Morena. Ex- 
hausted by fatigue, he was obliged to 
rest at a farmhouse near Carolina d' Ar- 
^ellos, where he was recognised, and 
mformation sent to his pursuers of his 
retreat, by whom he was arrested. 
Conducted under a strong escort to 
Andujar, he was assailed by a mob 
with such violent imprecations and 
threatening gesticulations, that the 
French garrison of the place were ob- 
liged to turn out to save his life. As 
M. de Coppons, an officer of Marshal 
Moncey's staff, covered him with his 
body at the hazard of his life, he said, 
"The people who are now so excited 
against me — the people who, but for 
the succour of the French, would have 
murdered me — ^that same people last 
year, on this very spot, bore me in 
their arms in triumph : the city forced 
upon me, against my will, a sabre 
of honour: uie night which I passed 
here the houses were illuminated : the 
people danced till morning under my 
windows, and prevented me, by their 
acclamations, irom obtaining a mo- 
ment of sleep." 

88. These repeated disasters, and the 
accounts received &om all quarters of 
the general submission of the country, 
at length convinced the Cortes of the 
hopelessness of the contest in which 
they were engaged. They got Ferdi- 
nand, accordingly, to sign a letter to 
the Duke d'Angouldme, in which he 
requested a suspension of arms, with a 
view to the conclusion of a general peace. 
The Duke replied, that it was indispen- 
sable, in tiie first instance, that the King 
should be set at liberty, but that, as 
soon as this was done, *' he would ear- 
nestly entreat his Maiesty to accord a 
general amnesty, and to give of his 
own will, or to promise, such institu- 
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ons as lie may deem in his wisdom 
litable to their feelings and character, 
ad which may seem essential to their 
appiness and tranquillity." The Cor- 
es, upon this, asked what evidence he 
rould require that the King was at lib- 
rty 1 To which the Duke answered 
hat he would never regai*d him as so 
ill he saw him in the middle of the 
Trench troops. This answer broke off 
he negotiation, and soon after the ar- 
ival of Sir R Wilson revived the hopes 
>£ the hesieged, who still clung to the 
expectation of English intervention. 
But these hopes proved fallacious ; and 
ere lone the progress of the French was 
such that fiurther resistance was obvi- 
ously useless. On the 20th, a French 
squadron of two ships of the line and 
two frigates opened a heavy fire on the 
fort of Santa JPetri, on the margin of 
the hay, and with such effect, that on 
preparations being made for an as- 
sault, the white flag was hoisted, and 
the place capitulated on condition of 
the garrison bein^ permitted to retire 
to Cadiz. From we advanced posts of 
the Trocadero and Santa Petri thus ac- 
quired, a bombardment of the town it- 
self was tiiree da^s after commenced, 
while the ships m the bay kept up a 
fire with uncommon vigour on the bat- 
teries on the sea side. The effect of 
this bombardment, which brought the 
reality of war to their homes, was ter- 
rible. The regiment of San Marcial, 
heretofore deemed one of the steadiest 
in support of the Revolution, revolted, 
iuid was only subdued by the urban 
militia. Terror prevailed on all sides ; 
—cries of ** Treason ! " became gene- 
ral; every one distrusted his neigh- 
Ijoar; and that universal discourage- 
ment prevailed which is at once the 
effect and the forerunner of serious 
<lisaster. 

89. Subdued at length by so many 
calamities, the special commission of 
the Cortes entered in good earnest into 
iiegotiations. In a special meeting, 
called on the 28th September, a report 
was laid before them by the Govern- 
ment, which set forth that all their 
means of defence were exhausted, that 
no hope of intervention on the part of 
i'Dgland remained, and that it was in- 



dispensable to come to terms with the 
enemy. The Cortes, accordingly, de- 
clared itself dissolved the same day; 
and the King sent a message to the 
Duke d'Angouldme, declaring that he 
was now at liberty ; that he was mak- 
ing dispositions to embai'k at Port San- 
ta Mana ; that he had enga^red to dis- 
quiet no one on account of nis political 
conduct ; and that he would reserve 
all public measures tiU'he had return- 
ed to his capital. Three days after- 
wards, accorcungly, on the 1st October, 
every preparation having been com- 
pleted, ana the King having published 
a proclamation, in which he promised 
a general amnesty, and everything the 
Constitutionalists wished, the embark- 
ation of the King and royal family took 
place at Santa Maria with great pomp, 
amidst universal acclamation, and tne 
thunder of artillery from all the bat- 
teries, both on the French and Spanish 
side of the bay.* The embarkation was 
distinctly seen from the opposite coast, 
where the Duke d'Angouli§me, at the 
head of his troops, and surrounded by 
a splendid staff, awaited his arrival ; 
and every eye watched, with speechless 
anxiety, the progress of the bark which 
bore the royal family of Spain from the 
scene of their captivity, and with them 
restored, as was nopeo, ]>eace and hap- 
piness to the entire Penmsula. 

90. Trained by long misfortunes, 
not less than the precepts of his con- 
fessors, to perfect habits of dissimu- 
lation, Ferdinand, even when rowing 
across the bay, kept up the mask of 
generosity. He conversed with Valdez 
andAlava,who accompanied him, down 
to the last moments, of the gratitude 
which he felt to them ; of the need 
in which he stood of experienced and 

* "Le Roi promet I'onbli complet ct abeolu 
de ce qui est pass^ la reconnaissance des 
dettescontrocteesparle gonvemement actael, 
le maintien des giudes, emplois, traitements et 
honneors, militaii-es oa civils, accord^ sous le 
r^me constitutionnel, declarant d'ailleurs de 
sa volenti libra et spontande, w/r la /aide la 
parole royaler que s'il fallait absolument modi- 
fier les institutions politiques actuelles de la 
monarchie, S. M. adopteraitmi gouvemement 
qui piit faire le bonheur de la nation, en gar- 
antissant les personnes, les propri^t^ et la 
liberty civile des Espagnols.— Proclamation 
du Roi FenliiMndf 80th September 1823 ; An- 
nnaire Historique, vl. 471, 472. 
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popular ministers to guide him in his 
new reign ; he invited them to trust to 
his ma^animily— to land with him, 
and quit for ever a city where their 
kindness to him would be imputed to 
them as a crime. They distrusted, 
however, the sincerity of the monarch, 
and as soon as the royal family landed, 
pushed off from the snore. * * Miserable 
wretches ! " exclaimed the Kinja;, "they 
do well to withdraw from their fate I 
The Duke d'Angouldme received the 
King kneeling, who immediately rais- 
ed him from the ground, and threw 
himself into his arms. The thunder 
of artillery, waving of standards, and 
cheers of tiie troops, accompanied the 
auspicious event, which, in terminating 
the distraction of one, seemed to pro- 
mise peace to both nations. But &om 
the crowd which accompanied the royal 
cortege to the residence provided for 
them, were heard cries of a less pleas- 
ing and ominous import — ** Viva el 
Key ! Viva el Religion ! Muera la Na- 
cion ! Mueran los Negros ! " * 

91. The first act of the Ring on re- 
covering his liberty was to publish a 
proclamation, in which he declared 
null all the acts of the Government 
which had been conducted in his name 
from 7th March 1820 to 1st October 
1823, ** seeing that the Kin^ had been 
during all tluit period depnved of his 
liberty, and obliged to sanction the 
laws, orders, and measures of the revo- 
lutionary Government." By the same 
decree he ratified and approved every- 
thing which had been done by the re- 
gency installed at Oyarzun on the 9th 
April 1822, and by the regency estab- 
lished at Madrid on the 26th May 1823, 
^' until his Majesty, having made him- 
self acquainted with the necessities of 
his people, may be in a situation to 
give them the laws and take the mea- 
sures best calculated to insure their 
happiness, the constant object of his 
solicitude." In vain the Duke d'An- 
gouldme counselled measures of mode- 
ration and humanity : the voice of pas- 
sion, the thirst for vengeance, alone 
were listened to. An entire change of 

* " Long live the King ! Long live Reli- 
gion ! Death to the Nation ! I>eath to the 
Liberals I " 



course took place in the King's house- 
hold ; the Duke del Infant&do was 
placed at its head, and the Regency in 
the mean time continued in its func- 
tions. The dissolution of the Cortes 
and deliverance of Ferdinand put aa 
end to the war; for the disaffected, 
however indignant, had no longer a 
head to which they could look, or an 
object for which they were to contend 
Before the end of October all the fort- 
resses which still held out for the revo- 
lutionaiy Government had hoist»d &e 
royal flag, and all the corps which w&e 
in arms for its support had sent in their 
adhesion to tiie new Government. 

92. A great and glorious career now 
lay before Ferdinand, if he had pos- 
sessed m^nanimity sufficient to fol- 
low it. The revolution had been ex- 
tinguished with very little effusion of 
blood ; the angry passions had not bees 
awakened by general massacres; the re- 
volutionary Glovemment had been over- 
turned as easily, and with nearly as lit- 
tle loss of life, as the royal authority at 
Paris, by the taking of the Bastille on 
14th June 1789. The King had pledged 
his royal word to an abs^ute and un- 
conditional amnesty. Clemency and 
moderation were as easy, and as loudly 
called for, in the one case as the other; 
and if this wise and generous course 
had been adopted, what a long train of 
calamities would have been spared t» 
both countries !. The revolutionists and 
the King had alike many faults to re- 
gret, many ii^juries to forgive ; and it 
would have been worthy of the first in 
rank, and the first in power, to take 
the lead in that glorious emulation. 
But, unhappily, in the Spanish charac- 
ter, the desure for vengeance and tbe 
thirst for blood are as inherent as the 
spirit of adventure and the heroism of 
resistance ; and amidst all the declama- 
tions in favour of religion, the priests- 
who surrounded the t&one forgot tiiat 
the forgiveness of iiguries is uie first 
of the Christian virtues. The conse- 
quence was, that the royalist Govern- 
ment took example from the revolu- 
tionary in deeds of cruelty; the reac- 
tion was as violent as the action had 
been ; and Spain was the theatre of 
mutual injuries, and torn by intestine 
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Xmssions for a long course of years, un- 
til the discord ceasied by the exhaustion 
of those who were its victims. 

93. Riego was the first victim. Cries 
were heard, which showed how pro- 
found was the indignation and wide- 
spread the thirst for vengeance in the 
Spanish mind. The first step taken 
was to brinff him to trial. Iso advo- 
cate could he found bold enough to 
undertake his defence ; the court was 
obliged to apx)oint one to that perilous 
dut3'. During the whole time tne trial 
was going on, a furious crowd sur- 
rounded the hall of justice with cries 
of ' ' Muera Riego ! Muera el Tradidor ! 
— Viva el Rey Assoluto ! " His con- 
viction followed as a matter of course, 
and he was sentenced to death amidst 
the same shouts from an excited audi- 
ence, whom even the solemnity of that 
awful occasion, and the very magni- 
tude of the offence with which the 
prisoner was charged, could not over- 
awe into temporary silence. 

94. His execution took place a few 
days afterwards, and under circum- 
stances peculiarly shocking, and which 
reflected the deepest disgnce on the 
Spanish Government. Stript of his 
uniform, clothed in a wrapper of white 
cloth, with a green cap, the ensign of 
liberty, on his head, ne was placed, 
with his hands tied behind his back, 
on a hurdle drawn by an ass, in which 
he was conveyed, surrounded by priests, 
and with the Miserere of the dying 
unceasingly rung in his ears by a chor- 
ister, to tne place of execution. The 
multitude gazed in silence on the 
frightful spectacle. The memorable 
reverse of fortune, from being the 
adored chief of the revolution "to be- 
coming thus revileil and rejected, for a 
moment subdued the angry passions. 
Arrived at the foot of the scaffold, 
which was constructed upon an emi- 
nence in the Plaza de la Cebaba, forty 
feet high, so as to be seen from a great 
distance, he received absolution for his 
crimes, and was lifted up, still bound, 
pale and attenuated, already half dead, 
to the top of the scaffold, where the 
fatal cord was passed round his neck, 
and he was launched into eternity. A 
monster in the human form gave a 



buffet to his countenance after death ;* 
a shudder ran through the crowd, 
which was soon drowned in cries of 
* * Viva e! Rey ! Viva el Rey Assoluto ! " 
95. The King and Queen of Spain 
made their triumphal entry into Mad- 
rid six days after that melancholy exe- 
cution, amidst an immense crowd of 
spectators, and surrounded by every 
demonstration of joy. Their majesties- 
were seated on an antique and gigantic 
chariot, twenty -five feet high, which 
was drawn by a hundred young men 
elegantly attired, surrounded by groups 
of dancers of both sexes, in the most 
splendid theatrical costumes, whose 
operatic display elicited boundle&s a|)- 
piause from the spectators. The spirit 
of faction appeared to be dead ; one 
only feeling seemed to animate every - 
breast, which was joy at the termina- 
tion of the revolution. But it soon 
appeared that, if the convulsions had 
ceased, the passions it had called forth 
were far from being appeased. The 
long-wished-for amnesty, so solemnly 
promised by the King before his libera- 
tion at Cadiz, and which would have 
closed in so worthy a spirit the wounds 
of the revolution, had not yet been 
promulgated, and it was looked for 
with speechless anxiety by the numer- 
ous relatives and friends of the persons 
compromised. For several days after 
the king's arrival in the capital it did 
not make its ap^arance, and mean- 
while arrests continued daily, and wera 
multiplied to such a desree that the 
prisons were soon overaowing. At 
length the public anxiety became so 
great that tne Government were com- 
pelled to publish the amnesty on the 
19th. It contained, however, so many 
exceptions, that it was rither a decla- 
ration of war against the adverse party 
than a healinj^ and pacific measure. 
It excepted all the persons who had 
taken a leading part in the late dis- 
turbance, and their number was so 
great that it was evident it laid the 
foundation of interminable discords 

* The same thiog was done to the heanti- 
fiil head of Charlotte Corday, after she had 
been guUlotined. — See History of Europe, for- 
mer series, chap. xii. | 78. How identical la 
Uie passion of ])arfey and the spirit of venge- 
ance in all ages and countries ! 
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and certain reaction. On the 2d De- 
cember, the list of the new Ministry 
appeared, constructed, as might have 
l}een expected, from amongst the per- 
sons who had been most instrumental 
in promoting the return to the ancient 
regime.* The Duke del Infantado was 
dismissed from the presidency of the 
Privy Council, which was bestowed on 
Don Ignace Martinez de la Rosa ; and 
the Council itself was composed of ten 
persons, all devoted Royalists. At the 
same time, however, on the urgent re- 
presentation of Count Pozzo di Boreo, 
who bore a holograph letter of tne 
Emperor of Russia on the subject, a 
pledge was given of an intention to 
revert to more moderate councils, by 
the diamisaa.! of Don Victor Laez, the 
organ of the violent apostolic party, 
from the important office of confessor 
to the King, who was succeeded by a 
priest of more reasonable views. 

96. The revolution was now closed, 
and the royal government re-estab- 
lished in Spain, supported by ninety 
thousand French soldiers, in possession 
of its principal fortresses, and so dis- 
posed as to be able at once to crush 
any fresh revolutionary outbreak. But 
it IS not by the mere cessation of hosti- 
lities that the passions of revolution are 
extinguished, or its disastrous effects 
obliterated. Deplorable to the last de- 
gree was the condition of Spain on the 
termination of the civil war, and deep 
and unappeasable the thirst for venge- 
ance with which the different parties 
were animated against each other. The 
finances, as usual in such cases, gave 
woeful proof of the magnitude of the 
general disorder, and the extent to 
which it had sapped the foundations 
alike of publi(f and private prosperity. 
In the greater part of the provinces 
the collection of taxes had entirely 
ceased ; where it was still gathered, it 
came in so slowly as not to deserve the 
name of a national revenue. The Five 
per Cents were down at 16 from 100 ; 
loans attempted to be opened in every 

* Marqnis Casa-Inigo, Prerater and Foreign 
Affairs : Don Narcisso de Hondia, Minister 
of Grace and Jasticc ; Don Jos6 de la Crux, 
War ; Don Luis Lopez-Ballasteros, Finances ; 
Don Luis-Maria Salazar, Marine and Colo- 
nies.— ^nnuatre Hittoriqut^ vl. 485. 



capital of Europe found no subscribers. 
The effects of the clergy, the revenues 
of the kingdom, offered in security of 
advances, Sdled to overcome the ter- 
rors of capitalists. Recognition of tbe 
loans of the Cortes was eveiywheiB 
stated as the first condition of fdrtha 
accommodation, and this the disastrom 
state of the finances rendered imxK>sa- 
ble, for they were wholly inadequate to 
meet the interest due upon them. The 
only activity displayed in the kingdom 
was in the mutual arrest of their ene- 
mies by the different parties ; the only 
energ}'-, in preparing the means of 
wreaking vengeance on each other. 
But for the presence of the Frenci 
army, they would have flown at each 
other's throats, and civil war would in 
many places have been renewed. Peace 
and protection were everywhere ex- 
perienced under the white flag, bnt 
there only ; and so general was the 
sense of the absolute necessity of '\U 
shelter, that no opposition was made 
anywhere to a convention by which it 
was stipulated that for a year longer 
thirty - five thousand French troops 
should remain in ]x>ssession of toe 
principal Spanish fortresses. 

97. Portugal has in recent times so 
entirely followed the political changes 
of Spain, that in reading the account 
of the one you would imagine ^at yoa 
are ^rasing that of the other. The 
parties were the same, the objects of 
contention the same, their alternate 
triumphs and disasters identicaL In 
the early part of the year the Cortes 
were still all-powerful, and a long lease 
of power was presaged for the constitu- 
tional Government. "When the French 
invasion of Spain appeared certain, an 
army of observation was formed on 
the frontier without opposition. But 
civil war soon appeared. On the 23tl 
February, the Conde d*Amarante, at 
Villa-Real, raised the standard ofhisnr- 
rection, and published a proclamation, 
in which he called on all loyal subjects 
to unite with him in " delivering the 
country from the yoke of the Cortes, 
the scourge of revolution, the religion 
of their enemies, and to rescue the Kin^ 
from captivity. * * The proclamation was 
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received with enthusiasm ; in a few days 
the whole province of Xras-os-Montes 
was in arms, several regular regiments 
joined the Royalist standaixl, and in the 
beginning of March a formidable force 
appeared on the banks of the Douro. 
There, however, they were met by the 
Constitutional generals at the head of 
eight thousand men ; and after a va- 
riety of conflicts with various success, in 
the course of which the Conde d'Ama- 
rante was often worsted, the Royalists 
were driven back into Tras-os-Montes 
with considerable loss, from whence 
Amarante was fain to escape into Spain, 
where he joined the curate Merino, who 
had hoisted the white flag, with four 
thousand men, in the neighbourhood of 
Valladolid. The insurrection seemed 
subdued, and the session of the Cortes 
concluded amidst lo Popmis and con- 
gratulatory addresses on the part of the 
Constitutionalists. 

98. But these transiwrts were of 
shoi-t duration ; the French invasion 
speedily altered the aspect of aflairs, 
not less in Portugal than in Spain. 
On the 27th May, one of the regiments 
in the army of observation on the fron- 
tier raised the cry of ** Viva el Rev !" 
and on the following night the Infant 
DoM Miou£L, the acknowledged head 
of the Royalist party, escaped from 
Lisbon, and joined the revolted corps 
at Villa- Franca. The jmnce imme- 
diately published a proclamation, in 
which he declared that his object was 
to free the nation from the shameful 
yoke which had been imposed on it, to 
liberate the King, and give the people 
a constitution exempt alike from des- 
j)otism and licence. A great number of 
influential persons immediately joined 
him, and the Court at Villa-Franca 
became a rival to that at Lisbon. On 
the 29th, Sepulveda, with part of the 
garrison of Lisbon, declared for the 
royal cause ; and the Cortes, which had 
assembled, was thrown into the utmost 
consternation by the same cry being 
repeated in various quarters of the city. 
At length the infection spread to the 
Royal Guard; cries of "Viva el Rey 
Assoluto ! " broke from their ranks ; 
the cockades of the Constitution were 
everywhere torn ofl* and trampled un- 



der foot, and the King himself, who 
had come out to appease the tumult, 
was obliged to join in the same crv, 
and to detach the Constitutional cock- 
ade from his breast. In the evening a 
proclamation was published, dated from 
the Royalist headquarters, in which he 
aunoimced a change of government 
and modification of the constitution. 
The Cortes was dissolved on the 2d of 
June ; on the same day a proclamation 
was published, denouncing in severe 
terms the vices of the revolutionary 
system ; and two days after the counter- 
revolution was rendered irrevocable, 
by the King moving to the Royalist 
headquartera at Villa-Franca. Three 
days after, he returned in great pomp 
to Lisbon, where he was received with 
universal acclamations ; the Ministry 
was changed ; the Infant Dom Miguel 
was declared generalissimo of the army, 
the Count de Palmella appointed Pre- 
mier and Minister of Foreign Aflairs, 
and the whole Cabinet composed of 
Royalist chiefs. Everything imme- 
diately returned into the old channels ; 
the revolutionary authorities all sent 
in their adhesion or were dismissed: 
and to the honour of Portugal be it 
said, the counter-revolution was com- 
pleted without bloodshed, and no se- 
verer penalties than the exile from Lis- 
bon of thirty of the most violent mem- 
bei*s of the Cui*tes, and the loss of office 
by a few of the Liberal chiefs. 

99. The return of the Duke d'An- 
gouleme, and the greater part of his 
army, after this memorable campaign, 
was a continual triumph. It was no 
wonder it was so ; it haa proved one of 
the most remarkable recorded in his- 
tory. In less than six months, with 
the loss of only four thousand men, 
as well by sickness as the sword, with 
an expenditure of only 200,000,000 
francs (£8,000,000), they had sub- 
dued and pacified Spain, delivered the 
King, arrested the march of revolution, 
and stopped the convulsions of Eu- 
rope. The campaigns of Napoleon have 
no triumphs so bloodless to recount. 
Great preparations had been made in 
Paris to receive them in a manner 
worthy of the occasion. On the 2d 
December, the anniversary of the bat- 
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tle of Austerlitz, the prince made his 
triumphal entry into Paris on horse- 
back, at the head of the elite of his 
troops, surrounded by a splendid staff, 
among whom were to bo seen Marshals 
Oudinot, Manuont, and Lauriston, Ge- 
neral Bordesoult, the Duke de Quiche, 
and Count de la Rochejacj^nelein. The 
aspect of the troops, their martial air 
■and bronzed visages, recalled the most 
brilliant military spectacles of the 
Empire. They passed under the mag- 
nificent triumphal arch of Neuilly, 
finished for the occasion, and thence 
through the Champs Elys^es to the 
Tuileries, through a double line of na- 
tional guards, and an immense crowd 
■of spectators, who rent the air with 
their acclamations. The municipality 
and chief public bodies of Paris met 
the prince at the Barrier de TEtoile, 
■and addressed him in terms of warm 
but not undeserved congratulation on 
his glorious exploits.* Tlie prince, 
modestlv bowing almost to his charg- 
er's neck, replied, " I rejoice that I 
liave accomplished the mission which 
the King intrusted to me, re-estab- 
lished |)eace, and shown that nothing 
is impossible at the head of a French 
anny. Arrived at the Tuileries, he 
dismounted, and hastened to the King, 
who stood in great i>omp to receive 
him. ** My son,*' said the monarch 

* ** * Nos voeux vous suivaient k votre d6- 
.I>art,' lul dit le prefet de Paris, * nos accla- 
mations vous attendaieut a votre heureux 
•retour. Depuis trente aus, le nom de guerre 
n*6tait qn'un cri d'effroi, qu'ua signal de cala- 
raiMs i>our lea peuples; la population des 
■^tats envahis, comme celle des dtats conqn^r- 
ants, se precipitant i'une snr I'autre, oSlraient 
anx yeux da sage un spectacle lamentable. 
Anjourdliai )a guerre relive les nations abat- 
tues BUT tous les points d*un vaste empire. 
Elle apparalt humaine, protectrice et g6n6- 
Teuse, guerrifere sans peur, conqu^rante sans 
vengeance. Votre vaillante 6p6e, k la voix 
d'un puissant Monarque, vient de consacrer 
le noble et le l^itime emploi de la valeur et 
<des armes. Les trophies de la guerre, devenus 
la consolation d'un peuple opprim^, le volcan 
^e la Revolution fennd pourjamaity la recon- 
ciliation de notre patrie cimentde aux yeux 
du monde, la victoire rendue k nos marins 
comme k nos guerriers, et la gloire de tous les 
enfants de la France confondue dans un nou- 
veau faiscean ; tela sont, Monseigneur, les 
T^sultats de cette oampagne, telle est I'oeuvrc 
que vous avez accomplie.'"— JtfoYiiteur, Dec. 
■3, 1823. 
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with solemnity, " I am satisfied vitix] 
ou ; " and, taking him by the hand* 
e led him to the balcony, where axi 

immense crowd, with redoubled acd&- 

mations, testified their sympathy with. ' 

the scene. 

100. This triumphant career of th* 
French army in Spain was viewed ^nitb ' 
very different eyes by the powers in En- 
rope most interested in the issue. The 
Emperor of Russia, who had wannly 
supported the project of the interven- 
tion at Yerona, and anxiously watched 
the progress of the enterprise, offered 
to move forwai-d his troops from the 
Vistula to the Rhine, and to cover the 
eastern frontier of France with his armed 
masses. Mr Canning, justly alarmetl 
at so open an assertion of a right of 
protectorate over Europe, strongly op- 
posed the proposal. "France," said 
he, "conceiving her safety menaced, 
and her interests compromised, by thtr 
existing state of things in the Penin- 
sula, we have not opposed her right to 
intervene; but she should only act 
singly, and the strictest neutrality 
should be observed by the other powers. 
If, iu defiance of all stipulations, the 
European Cabinets should act other- 
wise, England would feel herself con- 
strained to enforce the observance of 
existing engagements, and would at 
once consider the cause of Spain as her 
own. " M. de Chateaubriand cordiaUy 
seconded these remonstrances, and re- 
spectfully declined the proffered suc- 
cour — 

** Non tali auxilio, nee defensoril^us istis.** 

The armed intervention of Russia was 
thus averted by the union of the two 
western powers ; and as the revolution 
of Portugal threatened the influence 
of England in that country, Mr Can- 
ning and the Prince de Polignac, the 
French ambassador in London, came 
to an understanding that France was 
not to interfere between the /Cabinet of 
St James's and its ancient ally. 

101. It was with undisguised vexa- 
tion that Mr Canning beheld the tri- 
umphant progress of the French arms 
in Spain; and deeming, with reason, 
the throne of the Bourbons greatly 
strengthened, and the influence of 
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France on the Continent in a great de- 
gree re-established by the successful 
issue of the campaign, he resolved up- 
on a measure which should re-estab- 
lish the balance, and at the same 
time, as he hoped, materially benefit 
the commercial interests of England. 
This was the Recognition of the 
REPUBLICS OF South America. His 
intention in this respect had been long 
before divined by the able diplomatist 
who conducted the French interests in 
London ; * and we now possess the 
history of his views from the best of all 
sources — his own recorded statement. 
** When the French army," said he, 
*^ was on the point of entering Spain, 

• 

* " II est temps de jeter un regard s^rieax 
sur I'avenir, et snr le dangereux ministre qai 
est Venn se placer k la tite des destines de 
I'Angleterre. II nous faut sa chote on sa con- 
version. U ne tombera pas: ses ennemis 
n'ont pa I'exiler snr le trdne des Indes. M. 
Peel, jeane» ferme» et populaire, s'avance sans 
impatience vers le minist%re» qui ne peut lui 
manquer unjour. Lord WeUington, guerrier 
pen redoubtable sur le champ de Vintrigue. a 
d& c^der aux talents et jb rhabilit6 de M. 
Canning. II ne tombera pas; il faut done 
pour nous qu'il change de conduite. et que de 
Briton qu'il est, il se fasse Europeen; faites 
reluire & ses yeux I'^clat d'nne grande gloire 
diplomatique: assemblez un nouveau con- 
gr^s, qu'il vienne y traiter, k son torn*, des in- 
tei'Sts de VOrierUf des colonies AmSricaineSf de 
nos quatre demi^res revolutions ^teintes en 
deux ans, la Grfece, I'ltalie, le Portugal, I'Es- 
pagne I Que I'Europe le couvre de faveurs ! 
Inaccessible h I'or, 11 ne Test pas k la louange : 
enfin r^concQiez-le avec ses anciennes opin- 
• ions monarchiques, et pardonnez-moi si, 
malgrd mon jeune Sge, je parle si librement 
avec vous des plus hauts interdts de mon 
pays." — M. Marcellus d M. de Chateau- 
briand, 17th December 1822. " Ne comptez 
pas sur I'Angleterre. £Ue se refusera k toute 
raesure mdme paciflqne, et cachera sous I'ap- 
parence de quelques demandes sans force 
T^elle, son indifTi&rence profonde des inter3ts 
purement continentaux. Ce syst^me de se- 
paration ou d'^go'isme est impos6 k M. Can- 
ning par ses amis, et surtout par son int^ret. 
Cet int^rdt mfime peut le pousser k des con- 
cessions d'opinion personelle, qu'on n*eilt ja- 
Tfutis obtenuet du MarqaU de Londonderry. 
Ainsi on le verra reeonnaitre la CoUmMe pour 
Uagner le commerce^ ^pouser la cause desNoirs 
pourplaire an Farlement, puis suspendre son 
^u!tion Jusqu'ici favtrable k la reform catho- 
lique. Enfln il fera tout pour accroitre cette 
popularity k laquelle il devra son maintien, 
comme il lui doit son elevation."— M. Mar- 
cellus a M. DB Chateaubriand, Londres, 3 
Octobre 1822 ; Marcellus, Politique de la 
Restauraiiony 96; and Lamabtine, Histovre 
-de la Restauratiim, vlL 222. 



we did all we could to prevent it ; we 
resisted it by all means short of war. 
We did not ^o to war, because we felt 
that, if we did so, whatever the result 
might be, it would not lead to the 
evacuation of Spain by the French 
troops. In a war against France at 
that time, as at any other, you might 
perha])s have acquired militery glory ; 
you might perhaps have extended your 
colonial possessions ; you might even 
have achieved, at a great loss of blood 
and treasure, an honourable peace ; 
but as to getting the French out of 
Spain, that is the one object which you 
would certainly not have accompUsh- 
ed. Again, is the Spain of the present 
day the Spain whose puissance was 
expected to shake England from her 
sphere ? I^o, sir ; it was quite an- 
other Spain : it was the Spain within 
whose dominions the sun never sets ; 
it was ' Spain with the Indies * that ex- 
cited the jealousies and alarmed the 
imagination of our ancestors. Wlien 
the French army entered Spain, the 
balance of power was disturoed, and 
we might, if we chose, have resisted 
or resented that measure by war. But 
were there no other means but war for 
restoring the balance of power ? Is the 
balance of power a fixed and invari- 
able standard ; or is it not a standard 
perpetually varying as civilisation ad- 
vances, and new nations spring up to 
take their place among establisned 
political communities ? 

102. "To look to the policy of 
Europe in the time of Wiluam and 
Anne, for the purpose of regulating 
the balance of *power in Europe at the 
present day, is to disregard the pro- 
gi'ess of events, and to confase dates 
and facts, which throw a reciprocal 
light upon each other. It would be 
disingenuous not to admit that the 
entry of the French army into Spain 
was, in a certain sense, a disparage- 
ment — an affront to the pride, a blow 
to the feelings, of England ; and it can 
hardly be supposed that the Govern- 
ment did not sympathise on that occa- 
sion with the feelings of the people. 
But, questionable or unquestionable as 
the act might be, it was not one which 
necessarily called for our direct and 
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hostile opposition. Was nothing then 
to be done ? — was there no other mode 
of resistance but by a direct attack up- 
on France, or by a war undertaken on 
the soil of Spain ? What if the posses- 
sion of S^ain might be rendered harm- 
less in nval hands — harmless as re- 
garded us, and valueless to the posses- 
sors? Might not compensation for 
disparagement be obtained, and the 
policy of our ancestors vindicated, by 
means better adapted to the present 
time ? If France occupied Spam, was 
it necessary, in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of that occupation, that we 
should blockade Cadiz ? No : I looked 
another way ; I sought materials for 
compensation in another hemisphere. 
Contemplating Spain such as our an- 
cestors nad known her, I resolved that, 
if France had Spain, it should not be 
Spain * with the Indies.* / called the 
New World into existence, to redress the 
balance of the Old." 

103. It is one of the most curious 
truths apparent from history, how 
identical are the impulses of the hu- 
man mind, at all times and in all 
countries, in similar . circumstances, 
nnd how insensible men are to the 
moral character of actions when pur- 
sued for their own benefit, to which 
they are most acutely alive when un- 
dertaken for the advantage of others. 
The English had loudly exclaimed 
against tne iniquity of the Northern 
powers in pretending to preserve the 
balance of power in the east of Europe, 
by dividing the s^wils of Poland 
amongst each other ; and they dwelt 
on the selfishness of Austria, in after 
times, which held out the Russian ac- 
quisition of Wallachia and Moldavia 
as sufficient ground for giving them a 
claim to Servia and Bosnia ; but they 
thought there was nothing unjustifi- 
able in our u;^olding the balance of 
power in the West, not by defending 
Spain against France, but by sharing 
in its spoils, and loudly applauded the 
minister who pro]X)sed to seek com- 
pensation for the French invasion of 
the Peninsula, by carving for British 
profit independent republics out of the 
Spanish dominions in South America, 
at the very time when he professed the 



warmest interest in its independence. 
But be the intervention of £ngland in 
South America justifiable or unjustifi- 
able, nothing is more certain than that 
neither its merit nor its demerit pro- 
perly belongs to Mr Canniiig. The 
independence of Columbia was decided 
by a charge of English bayonets on the 
field of Carabobo, on 14th June 1821, 
more than a year before Mr Canning 
was called to the Foreign Office. U 
was the ten thousand British auxil- 
iaries, most of them veterans of Wel- 
lington, who sailed from the Thames, 
the Mersey, and the Clyde, under the 
eye of Lord Castlereagh, in 1818, 1819, 
and 1820, who really accomplished the 
emancipation of South America^ That 
statesman's last instructions to the 
Duke of Wellington on going to Ve- 
rona, already given,* on July 6, 1822, 
expressly declared, **You will advo- 
cate this principle, that every province 
that has already established its in- 
dependence should be recognised." 
Mr Canning did not call tne ^New 
World into existence, he only recog- 
nised it when already existing. 

104. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that this recognition was of es- 
sential importance to the infant repub- 
lics, and that it was the stability and 
credit which they acquired from it 
which enabled them to fit out the mem- 
orable expedition which in the next 
year crossed the Andes, and at the 
foot of the clifis of Ayacucho achieved 
the independence of Peru. Mr Can- 
ning's measures, when he had once 
determined on neutralising the efibrts 
of France in this way, were neither 
feeble nor undecided. On the 26th 
February 1823, he obtained from the 
British Government, by order in coun- 
cil, a revocation of the prohibition to 
export arms and the muniments of war 
to Spain or her insurgent colonies, f— 

* Ante, chap. xii. $ 19, note. 

t "As far as the exportation of arms and 
ammumtion was concerned, it was in the 
power of the Crown to remove any inequality 
between France and Spain simply by an order 
in council. Such an order was accordingly 
issued, and the prohibition of exiwrting arms 
and ammunition to Spain was taken off."— 
Mr Canning's Speech^ April 16, 1828 ; Pari 
Deb. , viii. 1051. It was prohibited since 1819, 
both to Spain and the colonies, on the remon- 
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a step vhich called forth the loudest 
remonstrances from the French min- 
ister in London at the time.* Tliis 
was soon after followed by still more 
ilecisive measures. On 16th AprU, 
Lord Althorpe brought forward a mo- 
lion, in the House of Conmions, for 
tlie repeal of the Act of 1819, which 
prohibited British subjects from en- 
gaging in forei^ militoiy service, or 
Siting out, in his Majesty's dominion^ 
itvithout the royal hcence, vessels for 
warlike purposes ; and although this 
proposal was thrown out by a majority 
of 216 to 110, yet the object was gained 
loy the proof afforded of the interest 
which the cause of the insurgent colo- 
nics excited in this country. In June, 
Mr Canning refused to recoffiiise the 
Regency established at Madrid after 
the entiy of the Duke d'Angouleme ; 
and in July, on a petition from some 
respectable merchants in London en- 
gaged in the South American trade, he 
agi-eed to appoint consuls to Mexico, 
Columbia, reru. Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres. His language on this occasion 
was manly, and worthy of a British 
minister. * * We will not, " said he, * * in- 
terfere with Spain in any attempts she 
may make to reconquer what were once 
her colonies, but we will not permit any 
third power to attack them, or to recon- 
quer uiem for her: and in granting or 
refusLDg our recognition, we shall look, 
not to the conduct of any £uroi)eau 
l)ower, but to the actual circumstances 
of these countries. " And when Prince 
Polignac, the French minister in Lon- 
don, applied for explanations on the 
«(ubject, and uiged the expedience of 
establishing, in concert with the other 
Enrojiean powers, monarchical states 

strance of the Spanish GoTemintnt.— Ante, 
chap. iv. § 95. 

* •* Hier Jeme suls plaint, et trts-vivement, 
oe la pennissibn d'exi^rter en Espagne toutes 
nrnies et munitions de cuerre; pemussion que 
le ininistre vient de donner, de son propre 
DiDiivement, en i^voqnant I'arrdt qui s'y op- 
]*<'Sf.. Des marches importants d'annes et de 
iiiniiitionsHetraitent ; desbanquiers, nieiubres 
mflueiits de la Chambre des Communes, sont 
entrgs dans ees speculations que le Gouveme- 
nient encuuTage de la mani^re la plus mani- 
fe»te."~M. Marcellus A M. dk Chateau- 
^»RuxD,Londre8, 28th Feb. 1823 ; Marcellus, 

iol. 
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in South America, Mr Canning's reply 
was, that "however desirable the es- 
tablishment of a monarchical form of 
government in any of those provinces 
might be, his Government could not 
take upon itself to put it forward as a 
condition of their recognition." 

105. Thus was achieved, mainly in 
consequence of the French invasion ot 
Spain, the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the &uth American repub- 
lics. Whether they were fitted for the 
change — whether the cause of liberty 
has Men advanced, or the social happi- 
ness of mankind advanced, by the sub- 
stitution of the anarchy of indepen> 
dence for the despotism of old Spain, 
and whether British interests have oeeii 
benefited by the alteration — may bf> 
judged of by the fact, that while the 
exports of Spain to her colonies, beforo 
the war of independence began, exceed- 
ed £15,000,000 sterling, the ^eater 
part of which consisted of British 
manufactures, conveyed in Spanish 
bottoms, the whole amount of our ex* 
ports to these colonies is now (1852), 
thirty years after their independence 
had been established, only £8,000,000 ; 
and that the republic of Bolivia, called 
after the liberator Bolivar, has entirelv 
disappeared from the chart of British 
exports.* 

106. But whatever opinion may be 
formed on this point, one thing is clear* 

"* Exports in 1852 from Great Britain* to— 



Chili^ . 
Brazil, . 
Peru, , 

Buenos Ayres, . 
Mexico, 
Venezuela, . 
Central America, 
Uruguay, . 
New Oranada, . 



£1,167,494 
3,164,394 
1,024,007 
837.538- 
366.020 
273,73.*^ 
260,669- 
615,418. 
502,12a 



Total to South American 
republics, . . £8,211,401 

-Pari Paper, 17th July 1853. 

Exports in 1809 from Spain ' 

Porto Bico, . • 

Mexico, 

New Granada, 

Caraccas, . 

Peru and Chili, 

Buenos Ayres and Potosi, 



£2,750,00a 
5,250,000 
1,450,000 
2,150,000 
2,875,000 
875.000 



£15,350,000 
-Humboldt, NouvelU Espagne, iv. 153. 154 

U 
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that M. de Chateaabriand has furnish- 
ed a better vindication of the British 
intervention in Sonth America than 
any consideration of commercial ad- 
vantages could have done. It appears 
from a revelation in his memoirs, that 
Mr Canning only anticipated his own 
designs upon these vast possessions of 
Spain, and that, instead of British 
consuls negotiating with independent 
republics, he contemplated monar- 
chical states imder Bourbon princes. 
•*Cobbett,*' says he, "was the only 
person in England at that period who 
undertook our defence, wno did us 
justice, who jud^d calmly both of the 
necessity of our intervention in Spain, 
and of the view which we had to re- 
store to France the strength of which 
it had been deprived. Happily he did 
not divine our entire plan — which was 
to break through or modify the treaties 
of Vienna^ and to establish Bourboii 
monarchies in South America. Had 
he discerned this, and lifted the veil, 
he would have exposed France to great 
danger, for ah*eady the alarm had 
seized the Cabinets of Europe.*' 

107. The great danger which there 
was at that period of Europe beinff in- 
volved in a general war, and the araent 
feelings which Mr Canning had on the 
subject, cannot be better illustrated 
than by a speech which he made at 
Plymouth in the autumn of this year, 
memorable alike from the sentiments 
it conveyed and the beauty of the lan- 
guage in which they were couched. 
**Our ultimate object," said he, "is 
the peace of the world ; but let it not 
be said we cultivate peace, either be- 
cause we fear, of because we are not 
prepared for, war : on the contrary, if, 
eight months ago, the Government did 
not hesitate to proclaim that the coun- 
try was prepared for war, if war should 
unfortunately be necessary, every 
month of peace that has since passed 
has made us so much the more capable 
of exertion. The resources created by 
peace are the means of war. In cher- 
ishing these resources, we but accu- 
mulate those means. Our present re- 
pose is no more a proof of inability to 
act than the state of inertness and in- 
activity in which I have seen those 



mighty masses that float iu the waters 
above your town, is a proof they ai» 
devoid of strength, and incapable oT 
being fitted for action. Yovl vrell 
know, gentlemen, how soon one oP 
those stupendous masses, now reposiog 1 
on their shadows in perfect stillness— 1 
how soon, upon any call of patriotism ] 
or necessity, it would assume the like- 
ness of an animated thing, instinct 
with life and motion — how soon it 
would rufiSe, as it were, its swelliBg 
plumage — how quickly it would put 
forth flkU its beauty and its bravery, col - 
lect its scattered elements of strength, 
and awake its dormant thunders ! Sncli 
as is one of those magnificent machines 
when springing from inaction into & 
display of its strength — such is Eng- 
land herself : while apparently passive 
and motionless, she silently caused th 
power to be put forth on an adequate 
occasion." 

108. The usual effects of success a])- 
peared in the result of the electious 
which took place for the renewal of 
the fifth of the Chamber in the autumn 
of 1823. Nearly all were in favour of the 
Royalists, who had now acquired a de- 
cisive preponderance in the Chamber, 
sufficient to set at defiance the united 
strength of the Liberals and Centre. 
Several appointments were made at 
this time, all of extreme Royalists, iii- 
aicating the acknowledged supremacy 
of that party in the legislature. M- 
de Villele skilfully availed himself 
of this favourable state of affairs to 
contract a loan of 418,980,981 fraucb 
(£16, 400,000) with the house of Boths- 
child & Co., which, in exchange for it, 
received an inscription on the Grand 
Livre for 28,114,000 francs yearly 
(£920,000) ; in other words, they took 
the stock created at 89.55 per cent. 
This advantageous loan — by far the 
most favourable for Government whicli 
had been made since the Restoration 
— put the treasury entirely at ease, 
and enabled Government to clear off 
all the outstanding debts connected 
with the Spanish war. Encouraged 
by this eminently favourable state of 
the public mind, M. de VillMe resolved 
on a dissolution of the Chamber, which 
was done by an ordonnance on 24th 
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December. The colleges of aiToudisse- 
nents were by the ordonnance ap- 
pointed to meet on the 25th February, 
uliose of the departments on the 6th 
IVIarch. They met accordingly, and 
tlie result was entirely favourable to 
tb.e Hoyalists. In Paris, the centre of 
the Liberal party, and where they had 
hitlierto in general obtained aU the 
twelve seats, they succeeded in return- 
ing only General Foy, M. Casimir Pe- 
rier, and Benjamin Constant So en- 
tire was the defeat of tiie Opposition, 
that over all France they succeeded, 
out of 434 elections, in gaining only 
fifteen seats in the colleges of arron- 
dissements, and two in those of depart- 
ments — in all, seventeen ; an astonish- 
ing result in a country so recently torn 
by popular passions, and indicatmg at 
once the great change in the composi- 
tion of the legislature which the insti- 
tution of the colleges of departments 
had made, and the overwhelming in- 
ftuence of military success on a people 
so essentially warlike in their dispo- 
sition as the French. Such was the 
effect of these circiunstances on the 
public funds, that notwithstanding the 
great loan contiticted for by Roths- 
child, and which was not yet fully paid 
into the treasury, the Five per Cents 
rose in the beginning of March to 
104.80, an elevation which they had 
never even approached for half a ceh- 
tury. 

109. To all appearance the Govern- 
ment of the Restoration was now estab- 
lished on the most solid of all bases on 
which a constitutional throne can rest, 
for an overwhelming majority in its 
favour had at last been obtained even 
in the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture. Y et so closely are the seeds of 
evil interwoven with those of good in 
the complicated maze of human affairs, 
that out of this very favourable state 
of affairs ai'ose the principal causes 
which in the end occasioned its fall. 
It induced a result— fatal in a free 
state — that of making Government 
consider themselves safe if thev could 
command a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies ; a very natural opinion in 
men accustomed to look to its votes 
£is deteimining the fate of administra- 



tions, and even of d}aiasties, but of nil 
others the most dangerous, if the period 
arrives, as it must do in the course of 
time, when the public mind is strongly 
excited, and the popular representa- 
tives do not respond to its mutations. 
This tendency revealed itself in the 
very first measures of the new legisla- 
ture. 

110. The Chambers met on the 23d 
March, and the ELug's speech congra- 
tulated the country with reason on the 
eminentlv auspicious circumstances 
under which they wei*e assembled. 
**The triumph of our arms," said the 
monarch, ** which has secured so many 
guarantees for order, is due to the 
discipline and bravery of the French 
army, conducted by my son with as 
much wisdom as valour." At these 
words, loud cries of ** Vive le Roi ! 
Vive le Due d'An^uleme ! " arose on 
all sides ; but subjects more likely to 
elicit difference of opinion were next 
introduced. After stating the incon- 
veniences which experience had proved 
resulted from the annual election of a 
fifth of the Chamber, it announced an 
intention of introducing a biU for ex - 
tending the duration of the legislature 
to seven years, subject to the King's 
right of dissolution ; and another for 
the pur^se of "providing the means 
of re^ymg the holders of Government 
annuities, or converting their rights 
into a claim for sums annually, more 
in accordance with the present state of 
other transactions; an operation which 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influ- 
ence on commerce and agiiculture, and 
will enable Government, when it is car- 
ried into effect, to diminish the public 
burdens, and close the last wounds of 
the Revolution." 

111. These words announced the 
two important measures of the ses- 
sion, wmch were immediately brought 
forward by Government. So obvious 
were the advantages, at first sight nt 
least, of the first, that the Cabinet 
were unanimous on the subject. The 
sagacious and practical M. de Villele, 
and the ardent and enthusiastic M. de 
Chateaubriand, jalike gave it their cor- 
dial support. It was argued in sup- 
port of tius measure, ** that the time 
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had now arrived when it had become 
practicable to remove the great diffi- 
riilty with which the Bourbons had 
had to contend since the Restoration. 
That difficulty was the want of a fixed 
majority in tne Chamber of Deputies, 
upon wnich Grovemment could rely for 
the support of their measures. The in- 
evitable consequence of this was, that 
anything like a consistent ^stem of 
government was impossible. The King 
was obliged to take his minister at one 
time from the Liberal, at another from 
the Royalist side ; a single vote might 
compel an entire change in the system 
of administration, both external and 
internal; one session might undo every- 
thing, how beneficial soever, which the 
preceding session had done. The effect 
of this was not only to deprive Govern- 
ment of anything like a fixed or consis- 
tent character, but to keep alive party 
ambition and the spirit of faction in 
the legislature, from the near prospect 
which was constantly afforded to either 
party of dtsfiossessing their antagon- 
ists, and seating themselves in power. 
Add to this, that the annual renewal 
of a fifth of the Chamber kept the ]>eo- 
pic in a continual ferment, and aggra- 
vated the evils of corruption and undue 
influence, by concenti'ating the whole 
efforts of parties annually on a fifth 
only of the entire electors. And as to 
the danger of the legislature ceasing 
to represent public opinion, that was 
greater in appearance than reality, be- 
cause, as the King had the power of 
dissolution, he could at any tmie give 
the people an opportunity of making 
any change on this which they might 
desire." 

112. Strong as these arguments were, 
and powerfufly as they spoke to a Gov- 
ernment now, for the first time for ten 
years, in possession of a decided majo- 
rity in the popular branch of the legis- 
lature, there were considerations on the 
other side, less pressing at the moment, 
but perhaps still more important in the 
end. "The change," it was answered, 
"proposes to repeal a vital part of the 
Charter, which expressly provides for 
the annual renewal of a fifth of the 
Chamber, and, contrary to the whole 
principles of representative govem- 
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ment, goes to introduce an 
change into the constitution, 
great, the lasting danger to be appre- 
hended from the alteration is, that it 
tends to make the King inde|)eudeat of. 
the popular voice, and may bring his 
legislature into snch discredit vrith the ' 
nation as, in troubled times, may in- 
duce the most terrible convulsions— in' 
pacific, totally destroying its utility, 
what is the use, where is the moral 
influence, of a legislature which is at 
variance with the great body of the 
nation ? A senate which is merely tc ^ 
record the decrees of an emjieror, in 
order to take from him their respoDsi- 
bility, may be a convenient appendage 
of despotism, but it is no part of the 
institutions of a free people. But thf 
legislature, if elected for seven yeais 
certain, without any means of infusing 
into it, during that long period, any 
new blood, any fresh ideas, runs the 
most imminent hazard of degenerating 
into such an instrument of despotism. 
In vain are we told that the monarch 
may dissolve it, and thus bring in an- 
other more in harmony with the eeue- 
ral opinion at the moment. What 
security have we that he ^vill adojit 
this wise and temperate course ? Is it 
not next to certain that he AviU do 
just the reverae ? If the Crown is at 
issue with the people upon some ques- 
tion which strongly interests boto, is 
it probable that the Government will 
adopt the course of dissolving a legis- 
lature which is favourable to its views, 
and introducing one which is adverse 
to them ? As well msLj you expect a 
general to disband his raithful guards, 
and raise a new body of defenders from 
the ranks of his enemies. And wiiat 
is to be expected from such a blind re- 
liance of the Crown on an immovable 
legislature, but such an accumulation 
of discontent and ill -humour in the 
nation, as cannot fail, on the first oc- 
casion when the passions of the people 
are strongly excited, to overturn the 
monarchy ?"" Notwithstanding the 
strength of these aiguments, the jus- 
tice of which was so fatally verified by 
the event, the proposed bill, which 
fixed the duration of the Chamber at 
seven years, passed both branches of 
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legislature by large majorities, the 
nbers in the iDeputies being 292 to 
in tlie Peers 117 to 64. 
1.3. The next great measure of the 
don encountered a more serious op- 
ition, and was ultimately unsuc- 
sful. The project of Government, 
ich was brought forward by the 
lance Minister on 5th April, was 
take advantage of the present high 
e of interest to convert the 6 per 
its into 3 per cents, taking the iat- 
' at 75. They had made arrange- 
3iit8 with the leading bankers in 
.ris to advance the reouisite funds to 
y off such of the public creditors as 
onld decline to submit to the reduc- 
>ii, the lenders of the money receiv- 
g the new 3 per cents stock at the 
.me rate. This measure, it was cal- 
ilated, would effect a reduction in the 
mual charge of the debt of 30, 000,000 
ancs (£1,200,000), and at the same 
me would establish the credit of Gov- 
niment and the nation on the most 
olid foundation, by demonstrating the 
rust of the leading capitalists in the 
iitegrity of its admmistoition, and the 
iiagnitude of its resources ; while, by 
ffecting so gi'eat a diminution of the 
mblic burdens, it might pave the way 
or ulterior measures, which would clase 
he last wounds of the Revolution. 

114. It was ascertained at tl^is time 
:hat there were 250,000 persons in 
France lioldera of Govermnent annui- 
ties, of whom more than a half held 
right to only 500 francs (£20) a-year 
or under. The public funds were thus 
the great savings-bank of the nation ; 
and it might easily have been fore- 
seen, what the event soon proved, that 
the proposal to reduce their incomes 
would excite the most dangerous com- 
motions. Nothing, accordm^ly, could 
exceed the violence with which it was 
assailed, both in the legislature and in 
the public journals; and every day 
tiiat the discussion lasted, the public 
excitement became greater. Such, how- 
ever, was the influence of Government 
in the Royalist Chamber, that, after 
a prolonged discussion, and having 
encountered the most violent opposi- 
tion, it passed the Deputies, on the 3d 
May, by a majority of 238 to 146. 



But the result was difl*erent in the 
Peers, where, on the 31st July, it 
was thrown out by a minority of 84, 
the numbers being 128 to 94. It was 
particularly observed, that M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, though holding the situ- 
ation of Foreign Secretary, did not 
speak in favour of the ministerial pro- 
ject, and that several of his party, 
both in the Peers and Commons, voted 
against it. 

115. In forming an opinion on this 
decision, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the situation of the holders of 
stock in the English and French funds. 
In the fonner, where the whole debt 
has been contracted by money ad- 
vanced at different times to Govern- 
ment, it is impossible to dispute that, 
if a succeeding administration are in 
a situation to repay the capital sum 
bon-owed, the holder of the stock has 
no reason to complain. In this coun- 
try, accoidin^ly, various parts of tlw 
public debt nave at different times 
undergone a reduction of interest, 
without the slightest complaint, or im- 
putation of injustice to Government. 
But the case is mdely different in 
France. There the puolic debt con- 
sisted almost entirely of perpetual an- 
nuities, or rentes, as they are called, 
which were contracted by Government 
for no principal sum advanced at any 
one time, but as a compensation for 
the bankruptcies, spoliations, and con- 
fiscations of the Revolution, when two- 
thirds of the national debt had been 
swept away; or in consideration of 
sums advanced to extricate the exe- 
cutive from its embarrassments, or to 
effect the libei-ation of the territory in 
1818. It was an essential condition 
of all such advances and arrangements, 
that the annuity was to be perpetual, 
and it was the understanding that it 
was to be such which constituted its 
principal marketable value. To tmns- 
ler to these holders of rerUes tiie prin- 
ciples rightly applied to the English 
loans of capital was obviously unjust, 
and therefore there seems to be no 
doubt that the decision of the House 
of Peers on this momentous question 
was consonant to justice. 

116. The rejection of this law gave 
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the utmost satis&ction in Paris, and 
i\'as celebrated by bonfires in the 
streets, and all the noisy ebullitions of 
itopnlar rejoicing. It led to one result, 
nowever, of a very important character, 
and which, in its ultimate results, 
was eminently prejudicial to the Gov- 
ernment of the Restoration. M. de 
Chateaubriand was not personally 
agreeable to Louis XYIII., and he was 
tne object of undisguised jealousy to 
the whole administration. This is 
now^ surprising; eenius always is 
so. rower hates inteflectnal influence, 
mediocrity envies renown, ambition 
dreads rivalry. Obsequious talent, use- 
ful ability, is what they all desire, for 
they aid without endangering them, 
iu truth, since the successful issue of 
tlie Spanish war, the position of Cha- 
teaubriand had become so commanding 
that it overbalanced that of the Prime 
Minister himself. He united in his 
own person the political influence of 
^Ir Canning, and the literary fame of 
Sir Walter Scott. This was more than 
human nature could bear; a similar 
combination of political and military 
power had roused the jealousy which 
proved fatal to Marlborough. The con- 
duct of Chateaubriand and his friends, 
on the question of reduction of the 
rcrUcs, had indicated a desire to court 
popularity, which was suspected, not 
without reason, to spring from a se- 
cret design to supplant the Prime 
Minister. 

117. M. de Yill^le saw his danger, 
and resolved to anticipate the blow. 
The day after the vote in the Peers 
on the rentes, M. de Chateaubriand 
received a notification, in the coldest 
terms, from M. de YillMe, that his 
services were no longer required at the 
Foreign Office ; and, to make the dis- 
missal the more ^UinfiN it was sent by 
a common memaL The portfolio of 
Foreign Aflairs was bestowed on M. 
(le Damas ; and at the same time the 
office of Minister at War was given 
to M. Clermont-Tonnerre, in room of 
Marshal Yictor, who received his dis- 
missal. Chateaubriand, who was very 
ambitious, and, with all his great qua- 
lities, inordinately vain, felt his fall 
keenly ; he had not manliness enough 



to act a noble part on the occasion; 
he avenged the minister on the throne; 
and the pen which had mainly contri- 
buted to the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, became one of the most powerful 
agents in bringing about their falL 

118. The remamder of the sessios 
presented nothing worthy of notice in 
general history, but the budget, which 
exhibited the most flattering appear- 
ances. From the papers laid before 
the Chamber, it appeared that the 
total revenue of the State in 1823 was 
1,123,456,000 francs (£44,940,000), 
including 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) 
borrowed for the Spanish war, and 
for 1824, only 905,306,633 francs 
(£36,200,000), in consequence of the 
cessation of hostilities. The expendi- 
ture in the first year was 1,118, 025,16^ 
francs (£44,700,000), and in the secoo'i 
904,734,000 (£36,200,000), leaving in 
each year a trifling balance of income 
over expenditure. The public debt 
in 1823 was 2,700,726,000 fi^cs 
(£108,000,000); the army mustered 
230,000 combatants, the navy 49 ships 
of the line and 31 frigates. 

119. During this year Louis XVIII. 
lived, but did not rei^. His mission 
was accomplished ; his work was done. 
The reception of the Duke d'Angou- 
l^me and his triumphant host at the 
Tuileries was the last real act of his 
eventful career ; thenceforward the 
royal functions, nominally his ovn, 
were in reality performed by others. 
It must be confessed he could not have 
terminated his reign with a brighter 
ray of glory. The magnitude of the 
services he rendered to France can only 
be appreciated by recollecting in what 
state ne found, and in what he left it. 
He found it divided, he left it united ; 
he found it overrun by conquerors, he 
left it returning from conquest; he 
found it in slavery, he left it in fi:ee- 
dom ; he found it nrnkrupt, he left it 
aflluent ; he found it drained of its 
heart's blood, he left it teeming with ^ 
life ; he found it overspread with 
mourning, he left it radiant with hap- 

Slness. Anoldmanhad vanquished the 
evolution ; he had done that which 
Robespierre and Napoleon had left 
undone. He had ruled France, and 
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allowed it could be ruled without either 

Porei^ conquest or domestic blood. 

Foreign bayonets had placed him ou 

tlie throne, but his own wisdom maiii- 

t ciiued him on it. Other sovereigns of 

1^ ranee may have left more durable 

a-ecords of their reign, for they have 

written them in bI(XK], and engraven 

til cm in chai*actei-s of fire upon the 

niinds of men ; but none have left so 

j*eally glorious a monument of their 

rule, for it was written in the hearts, 

and might be read in the eyes, of his 

Siubjects. 

120. This arduous and memorable 
i^eign, however, so beset with diihcul- 
ties, so crossed by obstacles, so opposed 
l3y faction, was now drawing to a close. 
ti is constitution, lon^ oppressed by a 
complication of disorc^rs, the result in 
part of the constitutional disorders of 
his family, was now worn out. Un- 
able to carry on the affairs of state, 
Bi liking under the load of governments 
lio silently relinquished the dii*ection 
to M. de VillMe and the Count d*Ar- 
tois, who really conducted the admini- 
stration of aflaii's. Madame Du Cayla 
was the orjgan by whose influence they 
directed the royal mind. The pomp 
of the court was kept up^ but Louis 
was a stranger to it ; he sat at the 
sumptuous table of the Tuileries, but 
his fare was that of the hermit in his 
cell. He presided at the councils of 
his Ministers, but took little part ui 
their deliberations. His only excite- 
ment consisted in frequent excursions 
in his caniage, which was driven with 
the utmost speed ; the rapidity of the 
motion restored for a brief season his 
languid circulation. He felt, says 
Laniartuie, the same pleasure in these 
exercises that a capnve does in the 
Xiresence of the sun. Duriuff the simi- 
mer of 1824 he was manifestly sinking, 
and he knew it ; but no symptoms of 
apprehension apx)eared in his conversa- 
tion or manner. '* Jjct us put a good 
face upon it,*' said he to M. de ViUMe, 
** and meet death as becomes a king.*' 
The Minister, however, was raoi'e 
aware than he was how much the pub- 
lic tranquillity depended on his life ; 
and to prevent alarm on the subject 
being prematurely excited, the liberty 



of the press was by royal edict provi- 
sionally suspended, by re-establishing 
the censure. The people felt the mo* 
tive, and had delicacy enough to ac- 
quiesce in silence in the temporary 
restraint Soon after, the influence 
which now gained possession of the 
Cfovemment appeared in another or- 
donnance, which created a new mini- 
stry, that of ''Ecclesiastical Afl*airs,'* 
which was l^estowed on Count Frays- 
senous, Bishop of Hermopolis, Grand- 
master of the University. As he was 
a man of ability, and the acknowledged 
representative of the Parti Prilrc^ this 
appointment was of sinister auffuiy 
for the tranquillity of the succeeding 
reign. 

121. The declining days of this 
monarch were chiefly spent in conver- 
sation, an exercise of the mind in 
which he took the greatest delight, 
as is ^Derally the case with those 
whose mtellectual faculties in advanced 
years remain eutire, but who are de- 
barred by increasing infiimities from 
continuing the active duties of life. 
** His natural talent," says Lamartine, 
** cultivated, reflective, and quick, 
full of recollections, rich in anecdotes, . 
nourished by philosophy, enriched by 
quotations, never deformed by pedan- 
try, rendered him equal in conversa- 
tion to the most renowned literary 
characters of his age. M. de Chateau- 
briand had not more eleg&nce, M. de 
Talleyrand more wit, Macuune de Stael 
more brilliancy. Never inferior, al- 
ways equal, often superior to those 
with whom he convereed on every sub- 
ject, yet with more tact and address 
tlian they, he changed his tone and 
the subject of conversation with those 
he addressed, and yet was never ex- 
hausted by any one. Histoiy, con- 
temporaiy events, things, men, thea- 
tres, books, poetry, the arts, the inci- 
dents of the day^ formed the varied 
text of his conversations. Since the 
suppers of Potsdam, where the ge- 
nius of Voltaire met the capacity of 
Frederick the Great, never nad the 
cabinet of a prince been the sanctuary 
of more philosophy, literature, talent, 
and taste." 

122. Though abundantly sensible of 
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the necessity of the support of religion 
to the maintenauce of his throne, and 
at once careftil and respectful in its out- 
ward observances, Louis was far from 
heiaa a bigot, and in no way the slave 
of ^e Jesuits, who in his declining 
days had got possession of his palace. 
In secret, his opinions on religious 
subjects, though far from sceptical, 
were still farther from devout : ne had 
never surmounted the influence of the 
philosophers who, when he be^an life, 
ruled general opinion in Pans. He 
listened to the suggestions of the 

Eriests, when they were presented to 
im from tiie charming lips of Madame 
Da Cavla; but he never permitted 
themselves any nearer approach to 
his person. As his end was visibly 
approaching, this circumstance gave 
great distress to the Count d*Artois, 
tilie Duchess d'AugoulSme, and the 
other members of the i-oyal family, 
who were deeply impressed with reli- 
gious feelings, and dreaded the King's 
departing this life without having 
received the last benediction of the 
Church. They could not, however, 
for long induce him to send for his 
confessor; and to attain the object, 
they were at last obliged to recall 
to court Madame Du Cayla, who 
had found her situation so uncom- 
fortable, from the cold reception 
she experienced from the royal fa- 
mily, that she had retired from the 
palace. She came back accordingly, 
and bv her influence Louis was per- 
euaded to send for the piiest, and after 
confessing received supreme unction. 
'* You alone," said he, taking her hand 
and addressing Madame Du Cayla, 
** could venture to address me on this 
subject 1 will do as you desire : Adieu ! 
We will meet in another world. I have 
new no lon^r any concern with this." 
123. At length the last hour ap- 

Sroached. The extremities of the 
ing became cold, and symptoms of 
mortification beean to appear ; but his 
mind continued as distmct, his cour- 
age as great as ever. He was careful 
to conceal his most dangerous symp- 
toms from his attendants. "A king 
of France," said he, " may die, but he 
is never III ; " and around his death- 



bed he received the foreign diplomat- 
ists and officers of the national guard, 
with whom he cheerfully conversed 
upon the affairs of the day. " Lovo 
each other," said the dying monarch 
to his family, *' and console yourselves 
by that affection for the disasters of 
our house. Providence has replaced, 
us upon the throne ; and I have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining you on it by 
concessions which, without weakening 
the real 'Strength of the Crown, have 
secured for it the support of the people. 
The Charter is your best inheritance ; 
preserve it entire, my brothers, for mc, 
for our subjects, for yoiu*selves ;" then 
stretching out his hand to the Duke de 
Bordeaux, who was brought to his bed- 
side, he added, ** and also for this dear 
child, to whom you should transmit 
the throne after my children are gone. 
May you be more wise than your par- 
ents.'* He then received supremo 
unction, thanked the priests and bin 
attendants, and bade adieu to all, and 
especially M. Decazes, who stood at a 
little distance, but whose sobs attract- 
ed his notice. He then composed him- 
self to sleep, and rested i)eaceably 
during the night. At daybreak on the 
following morning the chief phy^iciau 
opened the curtains to feel his pulse ; 
it was just ceasing to beat. ' 'The King 
is dead, ' said he, bowing to the Count 
d'Artois, — " ^°K ^i^® "^^ Bang !" 

124. Louis XviII., who thus paid 
the debt of nature, after having sat for 
ten years on the tlu*one of France, dur- 
ing the most difficult and stormy period 
in its whole annals, was undoubtedly 
a very remarkable man. Alone of all 
the sovereigns who have ruled its desti- 
nies since tne Revolution, he succeeded 
in conducting the Government without 
either serious foreign war or domestic 
overthrow. In this respect he was 
more fortunate, or rather more wise, 
than either Napoleon, Charles X., or 
Jjouis Philippe ; for the first kept his 
seat on the throne only by keeping th< 
nation constantly in a state of hosti- 
lity, and the two last lost their crowns 
mainly by having attempted to do 
without it. He was no common man 
who nt such a time, and witih such a 
people, could succeed in effecting such 
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L prodicy. Louis Philippe aimed at 
>eing the Napoleou of peace ; but 
Louis XVIII. really was so, and suc- 
ceeded so far that he died King of 
Prance. The secret of his success was, 
that he eutirely accommodated himself 
to the temper of the times. He was 
the man of the age— neither before it, 
Like great, nor Sehind it, like little 
men. Thus he succeeded in steering 
the vessel of the State successfully 
throngh shoals which would have in all 
probability stranded a man of greater 
or less capacity. The career of Napo- 
leon illustrated the danger of the firat, 
that of Charles X. the peril of the last. 
125. In addition to this tact and 
judgment which enabled him to scan 
with so much correctness the sigus of 
the times, and choose his ministers 
and shape his measui'es accordingly, 
he had many <][nalities of essential va- 
lue in a constitutional monarch, who 
must always be more or less guided by 
others. His intellect was clear, his 
memory great, his observation inercing. 
Though he formed strong opinions from 
his own jud^ent, he was ready to lis- 
ten to considerations on the opjxMite 
side ; often yielded to 8U|)erior weight 
in ammient, and even, when uncon- 
vinced, knew how to yield when cir- 
cumstances rendered it expedient to do 
.so. He was humane and benevolent ; 
few monarchs surmounted so many re- 
bellions with so little effusion of blood ; 
and the rare deeds of severity which 
did occur during his reign were forced 
ui^>on hun, mu<£ againirt his will, by 
the strength of the public voice, or the 
\iolence of an overwhelming parlia- 
mentary nugority. He had his weak- 
nesses, but they were of a harmless 
kind, and did not interfere with his 

Eublic conduct Though oppressed in 
itter years with the corpulence here- 
ditary in lus fieauily, and the victim of 
gout and other painful diseases, he was 
abstemious in me pleasures of the ta- 
ble, and generally dined amidst' the 
sumptuous repasts of the Tuileries on 
* two eggs and a few glasses of wine. 
A constitutional coldness, and the in- 
firmities to which he was latterly a 
victim, preserved him from the well- 
known weaknesses to which his ances- 



tors had so often been the slaves ; but 
he yielded to none of them in appre- 
ciation of the society of elegant and 
cultivated women, and devoted all his 
leisure hours, perhaps to a blamable 
extent, to their society, or the daily 
corresixindenco he kept up with them. 
But he did not permit their influence 
to wai-p his judgnient in affairs of state, 
and never yielded to it so readily as 
when employed in pleading on behalf 
of the unfoitunate. 

126. The final issue of the Spanish 
revolution affords the clearest illustra- 
tion of the extit^mc dan^r and inevit- 
able tendency of the military treachery 
and revolt in which it took its rise. ISo 
one can doubt that the ca.use of free- 
dom in the Peninsula, and in Eumpe, 
was essentially and deeply iiyured oy 
the revolt of Riego and Quiroga in the 
Isle of Leon in 1820, which at the time 
was hailed with such enthusiasm by 
the whole friends of freedom in the Old 
and New World. It was not merely 
from the strong and general reaction 
to which it of necessity gave rise that 
this effect took place ; tne result was 
e(]^ually certain, and would have been 
still more shrift, had the triumph of the 
revolutionists continued uninterrupt- 
ed. Military treason, I'rsBtorian revolt, 
even when supported at the time by the 
voice of a vast majority of the people, 
can never in the end terminate m any- 
thing but destruction to the cause for 
which it is undertaken, for this plain 
reason, that, being carried into effect 
by the strongest, it leaves society with- 
out any safeguard against their ex- 
cesses. This acoordin^ywas what took 
place in Spain ; it was the triumph of 
the revolutionists which, by destroying 
liberty, rendered inevitable their fall. 
The Koyalist reaction, and desolating 
civil war to which it gave rise, pre- 
ceded, not followed, l£e invasion of 
the French. It arose from the oppres- 
sive measures of the Government ap- 
pointed by the military chiefs, who had 
been the leaders of the revolt. It was 
Riego, not the Duke d*Angoul6nie, 
who was the real murderer of Uberty in 
Spain. It was the same in England. No 
one supposes that either the Long Par- 
liament or Cromwell wera the founders 
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of British liberty ; what they induced 
was, the military tyranny which made 
all si^ for the Restoration. No cause 
ever yet was advanced by treachery and 
treason, least of all in the armed de- 
fenders of law and order. So tme are 
the words of Wieland, placed in an in- 
.s(*.ription on the hero's sword : — 

** Veinieas sich kenier untugendlicli, 
Diess Bchwertes anzumuthen sich; 
Treugeht liber alles 
Untrue scbandet aUes ! " * 

127. The French invasion of Spain 
in 1 823 was a model of combined energy 
and moderation, and affords an apt 
illustration of observations made m 
another work as to the consequences 
which might have resulted from a more 
vigorous action on the part of the Allied 
powers in their invasion of Cham})agne 
m 1792. Decried and passed over in 
silence by the Liberal and Napoleonist 
historians, who had an object in keep- 
ing out of view itn merits, it was m 
reality an expedition which reflected 
equal honour on the Goveiimient which 
planned, and the generals and soldiers 
who executed it. Undertaken in sup- 
X)ort of Royalist principles, and to over- 
come a revolutionary convulsion, it par- 
took of the dangerous character which 
more or less t^lon^ to all wars of 
opinion ; and had it been conducted 
with less vigour and moderation, it 
would infallibly have lighted a flame 
which would have involved £urope in 
conflagration. Jealousy of France is 
inherent in the Spanish (;haracter : it 
burned as fiercely m the breasts of the 
Royalists as the Liberals; a spark 
might have set the whole countiy on 
fire. A cruel massacre, such as that 
of Murat at Madrid, on 2d Mav 1808 
—an act of perfidy, like that which has 
for ever disgraced Ihe memory of Napo- 
leon at Bayonne — ^would at once have 
caused the entire nation to run to arms. 
England, in such an event, could never 
have remained a passive spectator of 
the strife, and probably a new Penin- 
sular war would have arisen, rivalling 

* " Scathless held by virtue's shield. 
Dare alone this sword to wield ; 
God shall bless the faithful hand— 
Buiii waits the faitliless brand." 



in blood and devastation that which 
Wellington had brought to a glorious 
termination. But by advancing with 
vigour and celerity at once to the ca- 
pital — by paying for eTerythinjz, and 
avoiding the execrable ffTstem ofmak- 
inff war maintain war — ^by dischunung^ 
all intention of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, and generously proclaimiiig an 
entire amnesty for political oflTences,— 
they succeeded in detaching the re- 
volutionary party from the vast majo- 
rity of the nation, and eficcting that 
which Napoleon, during six campaigns, 
sought in vain to accomplish. Little 
blood was shed in Spain, because the 
wisdom of the measures adopted re- 
quired little to be shed ; and never was 
eulogium more just than the jeenerons 
one pronounced on it by Mr Canning, 
who said, '* Never was so much done 
at so little cost of human life. " 

128. So great was the advantage 
gained by the Government of the Re- 
storation, in consequence of the glo- 
rious issue of this campaign, that it 
went &r to establish it on a lasting 
foundation. But for the blind in&t- 
uatlon which, under the direction of 
the priests, ^ided the Grovenunent of 
Charles X., it in all probabUity would 
have done so. The prophecy of Cha- 
teaubriand had been fulfilled to the 
letter. The Royalists and Republicans 
had foi^t their animosities under the 
tent; tne reign of Louis XYIII. ter- 
minated in a state of peace and unan- 
imity which could not possibly have 
been hoped for at its commencement 
So strong is the military spirit in the 
French people, so ardent and inex- 
tinguishable their thirst for war, that 
when these passions are once roused, 
thev obliterate for the time every other,, 
and unite parties the most opposite, 
and feelings the most discorthint, in 
the eagerpursuit of the ruling national 
desire. Napoleon himself could not 
have preserved his throne but for tiie 
whirHn which his incessant wars kept 
the minds of lus people. Louis XIV. 
was, till he became involved in misfor- 
tune, the most popular monarch who 
ever sat upon tne throne of France ; 
and if circumstances had admitted of 
either Charles X. or Louis Philippe 
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going to war, and emerging victorious 
from its dangers, it is not goine too 
far to assert that the famify of one 
or other of them would still have been 
in possession of it. 

1 29. No doubt can now remain that 
the French invasion of Spain, against 
which public feeling in this country 
was so strongly excited at the time, 
was not only a wise measure on the 
part of the Bourbon Government, but 
fully justifiable on the best principles 
of international law. The strength of 
this case is to be found, not in the 
absurdity and peril of the Spanish con- 
stitution, or even the imminent ha- 
zard to which it exposed the royal 
family in that country, and the entire 
liberties and propertv of its inhabitants ; 
for with these results foreign nations 
have nothing to do. It is to be found 
in the violent inroads which the Spa- 
nish revolutionists and their allies to 
the north of tlie Pyrenees were mak- 
ing on France itseli, and the extreme 
hazard to which its institutions were 
exposed in consequence of their ma- 
chinations. Ever since the Spanish 
levolution broke out, France had been 
kept in a continual ferment : the se- 
cond in succession to the throne had 
been murdered, and his consort, when 
enceinte of an heir to the monarchy, 
attempted to be murdered by political 
fanatics : military conspiracies in ^p-eat 
numbers had been got up to imitate 
the example of the soldiers in the Isle 
of Leon, and overturn the Govern- 
ment; Paris had been convulsed by 
an attempted revolution ; France was 
covered with secret societies, having 
Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, Ma- 
nuel, and all the Liberal leaders in the 
Cliamber of Deputies, at their head, 
the object of which was to overthrow 
the Government by means of murder, 
tieason, and revolt; and a band of 
. ^If speradoes had been collected on the 
Pyrenees, under the tricolor flag, who 
openly invited the French solmers to 
fraternise with them, throw off the 
yoke of the Bourbons, and rally round 
the standard of Napoleon II. When 
such measures were in progress, it was 
evident that the safety of France, and 
the preservation of its institutions, 



were seriously menaced, and that its 
Government was warranted in takinc^ 
steps to extin^iish so perilous a vol- 
cano in the neighbouring state, by the 
strongest of all reasons — that of self- 
preservation. 

130. It is more difficult to find 
grounds to vindicate the intervention 
of England in favour of the insurgent 
colonies in South America, which was 
done in so efficacious a manner, and 
from the success of which consequences 
of such incalculable importance have 
ensued to both hemispheres. Nothing 
can be clearer, indeed, than that when 
the colonies of Spain had become de 
fa/cio independent, and Spain was ob- 
viously unable to reassert her dominion 
over them, we were warranted in treat- 
ing with them as independent powers, 
and sending consuls to their chief 
towns to ffuard British mercantile in- 
terests, if our intervention had been 
limited to this, the most scrupulous 
public morality could not have ob- 
jected to the course pursued. But we 
not only did this — we did a great deal 
more, and of a much more questionable 
cliaracter. We allowed the laws against 
foi-eign enlistments to become a dead 
letter; permitted expeditions of eight 
and ten thousand men, many of them 
Wellington's veterans, to sail from the 
Thames under the very eye of Govern- 
ment ; and advanced immense sums 
by loan, to enable the insurgent states 
to prolong the contest. It was by these 
means, and these almu, that the con- 
flict was ultimately decided in favour 
of the colonies, and against the mother 
country. The decisive battle of Cara- 
bobo was gained entirely by British 
battalions and a charge of the British 
bayonet. 

131. What was the justification for 
tliis armed and powerful intervention ? 
Was the freedom of England menaced 
by the re-establishment of Spanish 
authority m South America? Con- 
fessedly it was not : the hop|e of com- 
mercial advantages, the vision of a 
vast trade with the insurgent states, 
was the ruling motive. But commer- 
cial advantages will not constitute 
legal right, or vindicate acts of injus- 
tice, any more than the acquisition cf 
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provinces will justify an unprovoked 
invasion. It sounds well to say you 
will call a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old ; but if 
that new world is to be carved out of 
the dominions of an allied and friendly 
power, it is better to leave it to itself. 
England saw very clearly the iniquity 
of this insidious mode of proceeding 
when it was applied to herself, when 
Louis XYI. allowed covert succours to 
the American insurgents to sail from 
the French harbours, and the Ameri- 
cans sent some thousand sym|iathisers 
to aid the Canadian revolt m 1887. 
She loudly denounced it when the 
Americans permitted an expedition to 
sail from Kew Orleans, in 1852, to 
revolutionise Cuba ; and she exclaim- 



ed a^nst the Irish democrats, who 
petitioned the Fi*ench revolutionar}' 
Government, in 1848, to recogiiisea 
Hibernian republic in the i£ieralil 
Isle. But what were the two last but 
following her example ? She sees the 
mote in ner neighbours eye, but can- 
not discover the beam in ner own. It 
will appear in the sequel of this Histoiy 
whether England in tsuit derived any 
benefit, even in a commercial point of 
view, from this great act of disgaiaed 
aggression ; whether the cause of free- 
dom and the interests of humanity were 
really advanced by it; and whether 
the greatest calamities, public and pri- 
vate, its inhabitants nave ever un- 
dergone, may not be distinctly traced 
to its consequences. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ASIA MINOR AND GRESCE : THEIR SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND 
STATISTICAL STATE — ^TURKEY. 



1. In the stationary nations of West- 
em Europe, where the inhabitants have 
in a manner taken root in the soil, and 
the broad Atlantic alike forbids the en- 
trance, and for long precludes the fur- 
ther miction of man, the contests of 
the species are chiefly social or religi- 
ous. It is diffei^ence of faith or of 
political privileees which arms one 
part of the |)eo^e against the other ; 
and foreign wars, not less than inter- 
nal discord, arise chiefly from the ef- 
forts which one ])art of the nation 
makes to alter the creed or shake ofl" 
the institutions \^hich have been im- 
posed upon it by the other. But in 
the Eastern states, and where nations 
have been exposed in successive ages to 
the inroads of different tribes, issuing 
from that great nursery of minatory 
man, the table-land of Central Asia, 
the case is widely difi*erent. External 
wars, not less than internal convul- 
sions, there arise, for the most part, 



from the violent superinduction of one 
race of men upon another — of a new 
horde upon the original settlers. The 
attempt to effect this induces, in the 
first instance, the most terrible wars 
of invasion ; for what will men not do 
to prevent the inroad of a barbarous 
invader into their lands, their hearths, 
then* temples? — in the last, the not 
less frightful civil dissensions in the 
efforts which a long course of oppres- 
sion at length rouses the subjected 
people to msuce, to throw off the yoke 
of their oppressors. 

" Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 
Why yet does Asia dread a monarch's nml, 
While European fteedom still withstands 
Hie encroaching tide that drowns her less- 

ening lands ? 
And sees far oft; with an indignant groan, 
Her native plains and empires once her 



own. 



n « 



2. The two great moving powers of 
mankind are the unseen but constant- 



* Gray. 
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ly acting springs of all these changes. 
Providence, to carry ont the work of 
liuman proffress and the dispersion of 
tlie 8X>ecies, has impressed, in an equal- 
ly indelible manner, upon the tribes 
of Central Asia, the passion for mupra- 
tion, and upon the inhabitants of 'West- 
ern Europe the love of freedom. Fi'om 
the first has arisen the peopling of 
£urope and the suread of the Asiatic 
race through the Old World ; from the 
last, the civilisation of America and 
AustTalia,and the settlement of the En- 
ropean race in the New. If we would 
find a parallel to the vast swanus of 
Celts, Scythians, Goths, Uuns, Saxons, 
Arabs, and Turks, who have succes- 
sively invaded Europe and Africa from 
the eastward, and continued their de- 
vastating advance till they were stop- 
ped by the waves of the Atlantic, we 
must come down to the present day, 
when still gi*eater hosts of civilised 
emigrants issue annually from the har- 
bours of Great Britain and Germany, 
to seek in Transatlantic wilds or Aus- 
tralian steppes the means of livelihood 
and the pleasures of independence, till 
tliey are stopped by the waters of the 
Pacific. But the inroad of civilised is 
more fatal to the original inhabitants 
than that of savage man ; the fire- 
water of the Christian destroys the 
species more effectually than the scimi- 
tar of the Osmanli. The last spares 
some, and permits in the end a min- 
gled race of victors and vanquished to 
.spring up together on the conquered 
lands ; tne first utterly extirpates the 
ori^nal race, and leaves only its re- 
mains, like those of the mammoth, to 
excite the wonder of future generations 
of men. 

3. From these passions acting witli 
e([ual force, and with the same conse- 
(luences, upon distant lands in differ- 
I'Ut stages of human exi-stence, have 
arisen tne greatest and most renowned 
wars, the most melancholy devasta- 
tions, the greatest impulse to exertion, 
which have formed the subject of poe- 
try and history from the earliest ages 
to the present time. From the time 
when the genius of Homer first sang 
the effort of Greece to repel the pre- 
datoiy inroads of Asia, and Iphigeuia 



offered herself a willing sacrifice, that 
the Grecian maidens might sleep in 
peace, secure from the Eastern ravish- 
er8,*to these times,when,after a fright- 
ful but glorious struggle, the cliUBsic 
land of I&Uas has been again liberated 
from its oppressors, and the Athenian 
damsels are secure from the slavery of 
the Turkish harems, the sreatest strog- 

§les of mankind have oeen between 
lie invading and conquering East and 
the defensive but indomitable West 

4. Defeated at Salamis and Platsea, 
for centuries kept at bay by the dis- 
cipline of the Legions, pierced to the 
heart by the strength of the Empire, 
the East in the end asserted its superi- 
ority over the West, and I'esumed its 
place as the great aggressive and con- 
quering |)ower. Its swarms, long pent 
up, at length burst forth ; the Goths 
bi-okc through the baniers of the Dan- 
ube and the Rhine, and fixed their last- 
ing abode in the decaying provinces of 
the Roman empire ; the Arabs issued 
from their fieiy deserts with the Koran 
in one hand and the scimitar in the 
other, penetrated througli Africa and 
Spain mto the heart of Fitmce, and 
were only arrested bv the enthusiasm 
of the Crusades on the shoi*e8 of Pal- 
estine ; the Huns and Sclavonians 
spread over Eastern Europe, and set- 
tled themselves in tliu plains of Poland 
and Hungar}' ; the Turks stormed Con- 
stantinople itself, and subdued the 
finest provinces of the Eastern Empli'c. 
Europe may boost its courage, its free- 
dom, its energy, and every quarter of 
the globe attests its industry or its 
prowess ; but history tells a different 
tale, and points to Asia as the cradle 
of the lastmg conquerors of mankind. 
It required tiie eenius of Alexander to 
advance his phauaix into the centre of 
Persia, the energy of England to urge 
her standards into the mountains of 

* *' Das gauze groBse Griochenland hat jetzt 
Die Augen auf luich Eiuzi^ gericlitet. 
Ich inache aeine Flotte frei--<lurch iiiich 
Wild Flirygien erobert. Wenn fortan 
Kein griecnisch Weib mehr zittezn darf, 

gewaltsani 
AuH Hellas sel'gem Boden weggeschleppt 
Zu werdeu von Barbaren. die nunmenr 
Fiir Paris Frevelthat so Tiirckterlicli 
Bezahlen mllssen.*' 

ScHiLUCB, IphigmU in AuliSf Act v. scene & 
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Cabul ; but neither were able to effect | 
a permanent settlement in the regions 
they had overran ; while, without uiili- 
tary genius, discipline, or warlike re- 
sources, the Eastern tribes have in 
every age settled themselves as perma- 
nent conquerors in the European fields. 
Where will the traveller find, in the 
Asiatic realms, a trace of the European 
race— where, in the European, are the 
descendants of the Asiatic not to be 
found ? 

5. From this ceaseless pressure of the 
East on the West has ansen not mere- 
ly wars of invasion, but social conflicts, 
in the east of Europe, entirely different 
from those which have divided the 
Western nations. The barbarians who, 
issuing from Asia, succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in Europe, formed 
permanent settlements, appropriated 
the land in whole or part to them- 
selves, and transmitted it, as they 
hoped^ in peace to their descendants. 
But they were not permitted to remain 
in quiet possession of their new acqui- 
sitions; another swarm followed in 
their footsteps, and they were them- 
selves overwhelmed by the waves of 
conquest. Thence succeeded the fierc- 
est and most enduring conflicts which 
have ever divided mankind — those 
where different conquering races set- 
tled in the same territories, and con- 
tended with each other for its govern- 
ment, its lands, its revenues, its women. 
The strife of Races is moi*e lasting, 
their enmity more inveterate, their 
hostility more persevering, than that of 
parties. The animosity of the Ma^ar 
■against the German, of the Pole against 
the Russian, of the Italian against the 
Oermau, of the Celt against the Anglo- 
Saxon, of the Greek against the Turk, 
is more fierce and indelible than that 
of the democrat against the aristocrat, 
or the republican against the royalist. 
Like the colour of the hair or the tint 
of the visage, it is transmitted un- 
changed from generation to genera- 
tion ; unlike the fleeting fervour of 
cities, which is readily diverted by new 
objects of pursuit, it slumbers unde- 
cayed in the solitude of rural life, and, 
after the lapse of centuries, burets forth 
with undiminished fury, when circum- 



stances occur which fan the embers 
into a flame. The most animating 
and heart-stirring events which are re- 
counted in the succeeding pages have 
arisen from the conflict of races, which, 
as more widespread and lasting, have 
in a great degree superseded that of 
social change. 

6. Placed on the confines of Europe 
and Asia, the regions which formerly 
formed part of the Byzantine, and now 
compose the Turkish Em pire, have in 
every ase been the chief seat of these 
frightM contests. The coasts of the 
Euxine, the isles of the Archipelago, 
the shores of the Danube, the moun- 
tains of Greece, have from the earliest 
times been the battle-field between Eu- 
rope and Asia. When the vast stream 
of the Crusaders poured across the 
Hellespont, they wound unconsciously 
around th^ tombs of Achilles and 
Ajax ; they trod the fields of the Sca- 
mander, they drank at the fountain at 
the Scaean gate. The environs of Je- 
rusalem have been the theatre of the 
frreatest and most heart -stirring con- 
flict which has occurred since Titiis 
drew his trenches round the devoted 
citv. The plains of Bessarabia, broken 
only by the Scythian tumuli, are whit- 
ened by the bones of those swarms of 
warriors whose names, as the Russian 
poet expresses it, ** are known only to 
God ;" the walls of Byzantium, which 
for a thousand years singly sustained 
the fortunes of the Empire, jrielded at 
length to the fierce assault of the Os- 
manlis ; the island of Rhodes has wit- 
nessed the most glorious conflict that 
ever occurred between the enthusiasm 
of the East and the heroism of the 
West ; the straits of Tliermom^lae have 
in our day been signalised by second 
acts of devotion; tne iEgean Sea has 
reddened with other conflagrations 
than that of Salamis ; the Russians 
and the Turks are now (1854) combat- 
ing on the banks of the Danube, on 
the same spots where, fourteen hun- 
dred yeai'sago, the hordes of the Goths 
broke into the decaying fields of Ro- 
man civilisation. 

7. From this peculiarity in their 
geographical history has arisen the 
great variety of dinerent races who 
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noiv inhabit tlie yast provinces of the 
rX'ixrkish empire, and the ineztinguish- 
si.1>le hatred witii which they are ani- 
Tnated aptinst each other. The Per- 
^sisuis, the Romans, the Goths, the 
J::i'us8ians, the Arabs, the Vandals, the 
Fxanks, the Venetians, the Christians, 
^tte Mohammedans, have at different 
-times contended, and alternately ob- 
±-a.iiied the mastery in its vast domi- 
ixi on. They have all left their children 
in. the laud. .Beside the descendants 
•of the original Greeks, whom the King 
of Men ruled at the siege of Troy, or 
Alexander led to the conquest of Asia, 
tliere are now to be found the bold 
Wallachian, who has fearlessly settled 
in the land which has been desolated 
V^y the wars of three thousand years ; 
±lie free and independent Servian, who 
lias never ceased to contend, even 
amidst Turkish bonds, for the freedom 
of his native steppe ; the patient and 
industrious Bul^irian, who has often 
found protection and happiness in the 
recesses of the Balkan ; the fierce and 
indomitable Albanian, who, since the 
<lays of Scanderbeg, haa maintained a 
desultory war&re with his oppressors 
in his native mountains ; the effemi- 
nate Syrian, who bows his neck, as in 
.ancient days, to every invader; the 
unchanging Israelite, who has pre- 
served his faith and usages inviolate 
«$ince the days of Abraham ; the wan- 
<iering Arab, whose hand is still against 
-every man, and eveiy man-s against 
him ; the passive and laborious Egyp- 
tian, who toils a slave on the banks of 
the Nile, from whence his ancestors, 
nnder Sesostris, issued to conquer the 
world. And over all are placed as 
rulers the brave and haughty Osmau- 
lis, who govern, but do not cultivate 
the land, and who, in Europe, not more 
than three millions in number, main- 
tain their sway over four times that 
number of impatient and suffering 
4suhjects. 

8. To eovem dominions so vast, and 
inhabited by so great a variety of dif- 
ferent and nostiie nations, must, un- 
der any circumstances, have been a 
matter of difficulty; but in addition 
to this there was superadded, in the 
case of Turkey, a still more fatal and 



indelible source of discord, which was 
the difference of Reltgion. Turkey, 
even in Asia, has not always been, 
properly speaking, a Moluunmedan 
country. The Seven Churches were 
established in Asia Minor in the days 
of the Apostles; the Empire of the 
East had embraced the faith of the 
Gosi)el four centuries before Christi- 
anity had spread in Western Europe. 
We are accustomed, from its ruling 
power, and its position in the map, to 
consider Turkey as a Mohammedan 
state, forgetting that C*hristianity had 
been establishea over its whole extent 
a thousand years before Constantinople 
yielded to tne assault of Mahomet, and 
that the transference to the creed of 
Mahomet was as violent a change as 
if it were now to be imposed by foreign 
conquest on France or England. Even 
at tnis time, after four centuries of 
Mohammedan rule, Christianity is still 
the faith of three-fourths of the whole 
Turkish empire in Europe, and one- 
fourth in Asia. Cast down, reviled, 
persecuted, the followers of Jesus, from 
generation to generation, have adhered 
to the faith of their fathers : it still 
forms the distinguishing mark between 
them and their oppressors : more even 
than difference of race it has severed 
the two great families of mankind ; 
and when the Greek revolution broke 
out, the cry was not "Independence 
to Greece," but "Victory to the Cross. " 
9. The system of government hy 
which the Turks for four centuries 
have maintained themselves in their 
immense dominions, and kept the com- 
mand of so many and such various 
races of men, is very simple, and more 
suited to Oriental thim European ideas. 
It is neitlier the system which distance 
and the extreme paucity of the ruling 
nation has rendered a matter of neces- 
sity to the English in India — that of 
conciliating the great body of the rural 
cultivators, and drawing from them 
disciplined battalions which might es- 
tablish their dominion over their for- 
mer oppressors — nor that of penetrat- 
ing the wilds of nature with the liglit 
of civilisation, and conquering man- 
kind to pacify and bless them, like the 
legions which followed the eagles of 
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Rome to the extremities of the earth. 
It is more akin to the establishment 
and system of government of the Nor- 
mans in England, where the people 
were not only conquered, but retained 
in subjection by force, and sixty thou- 
sand horsemen annually assembled at 
Winchester to overawe and intimidate 
the subject realm. Their number is 
small compared to the cntii-e popula- 
tion of the country. Three millious 
of Osmanlis in Europe are tliinly scat- 
tered over a tenitory containing twelve 
or thirteen millions of Christian sub- 
jects ; but they are all armed, and 
ready to become soldiers ; they are in 
possession of the whole fortresses, hai-- 
lx>urs, and strongholds of the king- 
dom ; they have the command of the 
government, the treasury, the capital, 
and the great cities : the Christians are 
scattered over the country, and de- 
pressed by centuries of servitude ; the 
Turks are coucenti*ated in towns, and 
rendered confident by the long exer- 
cise of power. 

10. What renders the government 
of the Christians, though so superior in 
number, by the Mohammedans more 
cai^ in Tm'key, is the variety of tribes 
and races of which the subjected i)opu- 
lation is composed, theii* 8e])aratiou 
from each otlier by mountains, seas, 
and entire want of roads, and the com- 
plete unity of action and identity of 
purpose in the dominant race. The 
Greeks are not only a different I'ace, 
but speak a different language, from 
the Bulgarians ; the Servians are a 
separate tribe from the Wallachians, 
the Albanians fixjm both. The Greek 
of the Fanar * has notliing in common 
with the peasant of Roumelia ; the 
Armenian with the Syrian ; the Efn'p- 
tian with the Cappadocian ; the Jew 
with the Albanian. These different 
nations and tribes have se|iarate feel- 
ings, descent, and interests ; tliey are 
severed from each other by recollec- 
tions, habits, institutions ; vast ran|res 
of mountains, in Greece, Macedonia, 
and Asia Minor, part them ; roads, or 
even bridges, there are none, to enable 

• The quarter of Constantinople where the 
richest and most intelligent of the Oreekd 
reside. 



the different inhabitants of this varied 
realm to communicate with each other, 
ascertain their common wrongs, or en- 
ter into any common designs for their 
liberation. On the other band, tbe 
Turks, in possession of the incompara- 
ble harbour and central capital of Con- 
stantinople, with the Eoxine and the 
Black Sea for their interior line of 
communication, are a homo^neous 
race, speaking one language, profess- 
ing one religion, animated by one 
spirit, swayed by one interest, and en- 
abled, by means of t^e government 
couriers, whose speed comx>ensates the 
difficulty of transit, to communicate 
one common unpulse to all ^larts of 
their vast dominions. The example 
of the English in India is sufficient to 
show how long the possession of these 
advantages is callable of enabling an 
inconsideTable body of strangers to 
subdue and keep in subjection a divid- 
ed multitude of nations, a thou.saud 
times more numerous. 

11. The military strength of the 
Turks, which was long so formidable 
to Europe, and more than once put 
Christendom within a hair's-breadth 
of desti-uction, is derived aUireli/ from 
the Osmanlis. It is a fundamental 
maxim of their govenunent, that the 
Mussulmans alone are to be armed, or 
called on to combat either foreign or 
domestio enemies; the Christians are 
to bo made to contribute to tiie ex- 
X>ense of armaments, and uphold by 
their industiy the strength of the em- 
pire, but by no means to be intrusted 
with the duty of defending it in the 
field. The former is the generous 'war- 
horse, which, sedulously trained to 
military exercises, ia released from all 
toil till the glorious dangers of war 
commence ; the latter is the hmnble 
beast of burden, which is worn out in 
the meaner occupations of peace, and 
follows at a distance his proud compeer 
to the field, to bear his biuxlens and 
provide for his subsistence. As the 
militaiy strength of the empire thus 
depends solely on the Osmanlis, it is 
drawn from a comparatively limited 
body, and depends entirely on their 
spirit and coumge. Yet is this difler- 
euce between the Turks and other ho- 
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iiiogeneous nations neater in appear- 
ance than reality. Except in periods 
of extraordinary excitement, when the 
^vhole nation, nnder the influence of an 
ungovernable impulse, runs to arms, 
the military strength of erery people 
is derived from a portion omy of its 
inhabitants. The military caste is sel- 
dom more than a third or a fourth of 
-the whole number ; and if, as in Tur- 
key, that proportion is all trained to 
arms as a profession, and engages in 
no other, it is fully as much as the la- 
lK>ur of the remainder of the people can 
maintain in idleness, ever ready for the 
toils of war. 

12. As the Turks are tlic militarv 
<^aste upon whom the whole strength 
in war of the Ottoman empire depends, 
so the Christians are the industricnis 
class upon whom its entire riches and 
material prosperity rest. The natural 
and inevitable ascendancy of mind over 
matter, of intelligence over strength, 
never appeared more strongly than in 
tlie destmies of the Greek people. Still, 
as in ancient times, they nave asserted 
the dominion over their conquerors; 
if the sword of the Osmanlis, as of the 
Romans, has subdued their bodies, 
their minds have again reasserted the 
ascendancy over their oppressors. The 
(creeks at Constantinople seem rather 
the allies than the subjects of the 
Turks. The same is the case in most 
of the other great towns of the empire ; 
and their presence is indispensable, 
their supenority still more manifest, 
in the divans of all the pachas. The 
Turks, who long, above all things, 
after repose, and know no excitement 
but love and war, leave the whole 
management of affairs to the Greeks : 
civil administration, negotiations, pa- 
cific situations, letters, the arts, com- 
merce, manufeictures, industry, navi- 
fition, aU are in their hands. The 
urks command, and are alone in- 
trusted with military power ; but the 
Greeks direct the commander, often in 
military, always in civil affairs. The 
seamen of the Archipelago, skilful how 
as when they rolled back the tide of 
Persian invasion in the Gulf of Sala- 
mis, have the entire commerce of the 
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empire in their hands ; for although 
the Turks are admirable horsemen and 
most formidable soldiers by land, they 
have a superstitious aversion to the 
sea, and often find it easier, as Gibbon 
observes, to overrun an empire than 
to cross a strait. 

13. As the Turks are thus the indo- 
lent, luxurious, dominant race, and the 
Greeks, Armenians, and other Chris- 
tians the laborious, hard-working, ser- 
vant race, they have respectively un- 
dergone the usual fate of mankind in 
such positions in society. The mas- 
tera have diminished, the slaves have 
multiplied. The lazy rulers, with their 
sabres, their horses, their harems, their 
coffee-houses, their life of repose and 
ei^joyment, are unable to maintain 
their own numbers ; the despised and 
insulted subjects, with their ploughs, 
their shutties, their oars, theu* single 
wives and cottages, have overspread 
the land with their descendants. They 
have increased in some places as fast, 
and from the same cause, as the re- 
viled Catholic Celt under Protestant 
and Orange domination did in IrelancL 
In the level country, indeed, where the 
horsemen of the Osmanlis have found 
it easy to extend their ravages, and 
the pachas their oppression, the hu- 
man race has in many places wholly 
disappeared, and the mournful travel- 
ler, alter traversing for days together 
the richest plains, studded witii the 
ruins of ancient cities, now left with- 
out a single inhabitant, has repeatedly 
expressed a dread of the entire extir- 
pation of the human species in the 
very garden of nature, the places in 
the world best adapted for its recep- 
tion.* But this is sometimes the re- 

^ " Ed g^n^ral, ponr les uroductions, le 
paysan en Turquie ne deraande a la terreque 
ce dont il a r^oiireusement besoin pour sa 
8ub6istance, et le reste est llvie a raoandon. 
La partie qui avoisine les cAtes, Jusqu'^ une 
distance de quinze i Yiugt lieues, est plus 
g^u^ralement lamieux cultiv^ ; mais au-dela 
ron marche souvent, pendant plusieuis 
heures, k travers de vastes espaees en friche, 
ramplis de brousuailles et de mauvaises 
herbes, dont Ila vigueur de y^^tation atteste 
la f^condit^ et la nchesse productive du sol. 
Avoir ce delaissement de ragriculture dans 
la Roum^lie, on serait tente de croire a la 
ihsliXk de ce dicton, beaucoup plus commun 
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suit rather of a migration than an ab- 
solute diminution of inhabitants. In 
the mountains where the janizaries 
have not been able to penetrate, or the 
regions where the tyranny of the pa- 
chas has been excliangeu for a fixed 
tribute — in Servia, B^nia, Bulgaria, 
the fastnesses of Albania, the Taurus, 
and Lebanon— the human race is in- 
creasing with great rapidity, cultiva- 
tion is daily extending into the wilds 
of nature, and the beautiful spectacle 
is presented to the eye of the charmed 
traveller, of industry overcoming the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded, 
and man existing in simple innocence, 
surrounded with the comforts of un- 
sophisticated nature. 

14. M. Lamartine, whose brilliant 
imagination is accompanied with a 
close observation of external thines, 
and whose travels are suspected to dc 
poetical dreams only because they ex- 
hibit sketches from nature, coloured 
with the tints of his poetic mind, has 
given the following picture of Servia, 
where, ever since its formidable insur- 

l>aTmi noTU qu'en Torquie, que lea Tares ne 
se consid^rent que comme campds en Europe, 
et qu'ils d^tachent, pen i, pen, leurs pensees 
des provinces qu'ils sentent leur echapper 
pour les rapporter de preference sur cette 
terre d'Asie, qui fut le berceaudeleornation. 
Cependant, si nous portons nos regards de 
I'autre cdt^ des d^troits, I'aspect ne change 
pas : mdme fertility partout, et mdme ddsok- 
tion. Si Ton excepte quelques riches plaines 
de 1'Asie Mineure, voi» n'apercevez presque 
nullepart quelque trace de eultore. De vastes 
solitudes, couples & de lointains intervalles 
par quelques tentes de tribus Kurds ou 
Turcomans, des forftts de pins et de ch&ies, 
que le Gouvemement livre & la discretion de 
qniconque veut les exploiter, sur la r^rve 
de trois jwur cent sur la vente da bois ; le 
desert presque a la sortie des villes, de loin 
en loin ^chelonnes parfois k des distances de 
neuf ou dix heures de uiarche ; des viUaces, 
dont le miserable aspect contraste p^nible- 
meut avec la richesse de la v^tation qui les 
entoure. Voil^ ce qui s'offko k la vue du 
voyageur sur cette tene, onl portait jadis 
tant de villes fameuses — Peigame, Sardis, 
Troie, Nicom^e, et toutes les autres dont le 
noni seul a survteu. M. de Tchitchatchcf 
mentionne one plaine qui s'dtend sur an sur- 
face de 600 milles g6M;raphiqaes carres,. et 
aui oflnne k peine 50 milles cultiv^s. La pro- 
duction annuelle de c^r^ales en Asie Mi- 
neure ^valuee k 705,100,000 kflogrammes. ou 
9,263,000 hectolitres (5,500,000 quarters^ et 
r^presentant one valeur de 75,000,000 firancs 
(£8,000,000), atteindrait ais^ment le quin- 
tuple, et mdme U dieuple."^Vhicim, S66,S67. 



rection in the commencement of tk 
present century, independence, undtr 
the tutelary arm of Prince Molosce. 
has been practically established: "TU 
populationinServia amounts now(183'>i 
to 1,000,000 souls, and it is rapidly il- 
creasing, The mildness of the climat. 
which resembles that between Lyoii> 
and Avi^on ; the riches of the detj' 
and virgm soil, which covers the sur- 
face everywhere with the vegetation of 
Switzerland : the abundance of ri^e^ 
and streams which descend from th 
mountains, circulate in the Yalley.N 
and often form lakes in -die 8pacio:i^ 
woods ; the felling of the forests, whicL 
at once, as in America, furnishes spa<" 
for the plough and materials for tb 
houses of those who hold it ; the mill 
and pure manners of the people ; thti: 
wise and protective institutions, tl/ 
reflection, as it were, of the best in 
Eurone ; the supreme power conceii- 
tratea in the hands of a man worthy 
of his mission, Prince Molosch — al! 
these elements of prosperity and hap- 
piness promise to advance the popula- 
tion to several millions before a centiirr 
is over. Should that people, as it de- 
sires and hopes, become uie kernel of 
a new Sclavonic empire by its reunion 
with Bosnia, a part of Bu^ria, and 
the warlike Montenegrins, Europe will 
see a new empire rise from the ruin.^ 
of Turkey, and embrace the vast auil 
beautiful regions which extend between 
the Danube, the Balkan, the Euzine, 
and the Adriatic 

16. "The traveller cannot quit this 
beautiful region, as I have done, with- 
out saluting with regrets and benedic- 
tions its rising fortunes. Those im- 
mense viigin forests, those mountains, 
those plains^ those rivers, which seem 
to have come fresh from the hands of 
the Creator, and to mingle the luxuri- 
ant youth of nature with the youth of 
man ; those new houses, which seem 
to spring out of the woods, to stretch 
along the side of torrents into the most 
sequestered nooks of the valleys ; the 
roll of the revolving mills, busied with 
the cutting of wood. ; the sound of the 
village beUs, newly baptised in the 
blood of the defenders of the country ; 
the songs of the youths and maidens, 
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as they lighten their toil ; the sight of 
the multitude of cliildi'en who issue 
from the schools or from the churches, 
the roofs of which are not yet finished ; 
i:ho accents of liherty, of joy, and of 
lioi)e in every mouth; the look of 
.spring and gladness in every counte- 
nance ; the sight of those mountains 
-which stand forth shaded with prime- 
val forests, the fortresses of natui'c, 
4ind of that Danube, which bends as if 
to embrace so beauteous a region, and 
waft its productions to the east and 
the north ; the prospect of the mosque 
everywhere in ruins, and the Christian 
I'hurches rising in every village — all 
those speak the youth of nations, and 
we mingle our prayei-s with the 9ong 
of the freeman. When the sun of 
Servia shines on the waters of the 
Danube, the river seems to glitter with 
the blades of the yatagans, the re- 
splendent fusils of the Montenegrins : 
it is a river of licjuid steel which de- 
fends Servia. It IS sweet to sit on its 
shore, and to see it waft past the brok- 
en arms of our enemies. — ^When the 
wind of Albania descends from the 
jnountains, and engulfs itself in the 
forests of Schamadia, cries issue from 
them as from the army .of the Turks 
at the rout of Alosawa. Sweet is 
that murmur to the ears of the freed 
Servians. Dead or living, it is sweet 
after the battle to repegc at the foot of 
that oak which expands in freedom as 
wo do." 

16. But exami)les Uke that of Servia, 
of which there are several in tlie Turk- 
ish dominions, particularly in Bulgaria 
and the valleys of Lebanon, are the 
exceptions, not the rule. Generally 
.speaking, the country is retrograde, 
and exhibits the usual and well-known 
features of decaying societies. Roads 
there are none, except bridle-paths, 
often imjmssable for any save daiing 
horsemen : harboiu's choked up ; walls 
falling into ruin ; bridges broken down, 
and never repaired ; villages wholly 
deserted, or consisting of a few huts 
among extensive ruins ; rich plains in 
a state of nature, or traversed only by 
the wandering Arab, who seeks shel- 
ter in the remains of former ma^ifi- 
cence— axe the general features of the 



country. The Turkish empire is i)er- 
ishing, literally speaking, from want 
of inhabitants ; and while the i)hiloso- 
phers of Europe were contemplating 
with dread the productive powers of 
its overflowing inhabitants, the travel- 
lers in Asia were anticipating the entire 
disappearance of the human luce, in 
the regions where it was first created, 
and wnere the most ample means have 
been provided for its increase. The 
Ottoman dominions present from day 
to day a wide void for anarchy an<l 
barbarism to rule in ; territories with- 
out inhabitants, tribes without rulers, 
plains without culture. No foreign 
interposition is necessary to complete 
its downfall ; it*is working out its own 
ruin; the colossus is falling without 
even a hand being stretched forth to 
hurl it to the ground. The popula- 
tion, thrown back upon itself, is ex- 
l^iring from its own impotence — in 
many places it no longer exists. The 
Mussulman race is reduced to nothing 
in the sixty thousand square leagues 
which com^wse its immense and fertile 
domain ; excepting in the capital, and 
a few great cities, there is scarcely a 
Turk to be seen. Gaze over that vast 
empire, its fertile fields, and seek the 
Ottoman race — you will nowhere find 
it, except in large towns. The sense- 
less, or i-ather murderous government 
of the Ottoman has in most places 
created a desert. The conquered races 
have generally increased, while the 
conqueiing is daily disappearing. 

17. Statistical facts of unquestion- 
able veracity prove that these observa- 
tions are not the mere offspring of a 
heated imagination, but the sober de- 
ductions of reason. The Ottoman do- 
minions, which are nearly the same 
with those which, on the partition of 
the Empire, fell to the lot of the 
Emperors of Constantinople, contain 
60,000 square geographical leagues, 
or 540,000 square miles — above four 
times the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and more than three times 
that of France. The benignity of the 
climate, luxuriance of vegetation, and 
warmth of the sun, have rendered the 
plains of extraordinary fertility, often 
yielding eighty and a hundred forone. 
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Trhilc in England ten to one is reckon- 
ed a large retom, and at the same time 
made the rocky slopes, here abandoned 
to forze or heath, capable of yielding 
the finest crops of grapes and olives. 
Magnificent forests, furnishing inex- 
haustible resources for shipbuilding, 
clothe .the mountain -sides; and the 
^gean lies in the midst of the empire, 
studded with islands of ravishing 
beauty, inhabited by skilful and hardy 
sailors, as if to furnish the means of 
communication between its most dis- 
tant extremities. Its capital is Con- 
stantinople, the finest luirbour in the 
world, and so advantageously situated 
for foreign commerce jhat it in every 
age has engrossed the most lucrative 
traffic whicn man carries on — that be- 
tween the East and the West. The 
greatest nvers of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa — the Danube, the Euphrates, 
and the Nile — are its streams, and 
waft the varied productions of its in- 
dustry to distant quarters, where they 
may find a ready vent. Yet with atl 
these immense advantages, which sup- 
ported the Byzantine empire for a 
thousand years after the Western had 
fallen, the Ottoman empire now con- 
tains less than thirty millions of in- 
habitants, not a third of its population 
in former times, or a fifth of what it 
is cabbie of maintaining; and such 
as it IS, this scanty population is daily 
declining. Turkey in Europe, with a 
territory more than twice as large as 
Great Britain, contains only ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants, of whom little 



more than three millions are Moham- 
medans,* certainly not a third of what 
it contained in ancient days. 

18. There must have been some 
grievous faults on the x>art of gov- 
emment and institutions .in Turkey, 
which, with such advantages, has pro- 
duced so fearful a diminution of in- 
habitants. Nor is it difi&cult to see iu 
what those faults consist. It is com- 
mon to it with all the states in the 
East. There are no elements of free- 
dom, no guarantees a^;ainst oppression 
in the land. The rule of the Osman- 
lis is not more oppressive than that of 
other Asiatic states ; but it is entirelj 
despotic, and there is no check on the 
abuse of power by the Sultan or the 
inferior governors of provinces. It is 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of government acted on in Tur- 
key which has occasioned such a fear- 
ful chasm in the population, and 
weakened so remarkably the strength 
of the empire. (1.) The fii-st of these 
principles is, that the Saltan nomi- 
nates at pleasure, and removes at will, 
all the civil and military functionaries 
of the empire. He is absolute master 
of their lortunes and their lives ; but 
the difficulty of carrying his mandates 
into execution in the distant pachalics, 
renders this power often more nominal 
than real ; and the Sultan, destitute 
of adeauate regular troops to enforce 
Ms orders, is obliged to bribe one 
pacha to depose another, by the pro- 
mise of his power, his treasures, his 
harem, and oblivion for his crimes. 



* Tlie following is the estimated population of Turkey in Europe, accoiding to M. Hassel 
and Malte Brun ; 



Greeks, 

Sclavonians, 

Amauts, 

Armenians, 

Wallachiaus, 



Total native Christians, . 



L CjiiuiXTAifa. 



3,090,000 

2,000,000 

700,000 

85,000 

1,375,000 

7,250,000 



Turks, 
Tartara, 
Jews, . 
Gypsies, 

I 



II. Munuuf ANS AKD Jkwl 



— M. Hassel and Malts Bjiun, vil 844. 

Military force of Turkey in time of peace, . . . . 

/infantry, 
Military force of Turkey in time of war < regular cavalry, . 

(.irregular do., 



100,000 

24,000 

100,000 



2,350,000 
275,0W 
312,009 
120,000 

8,057,000 



79,500 



224,000 



—Von Hammer, ii 273. 
More recent writers, favourable to Turkey, have represented the population of the country 
as much more considerable, but still with the same excess of Christians over the Turks io 
Burope, and of the Turks over the Christians in Asia. The following is the estimate of M. 
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I.) Tlie second principle is, that every 
epository of power can delegate it en- 
ire and nncontrolled to his subordi- 
lates in office ; so that every aga or 
Einizary within his territory is as des- 
x)tic as the Sultan in Constantinople, 
t is a comnion saying in Turkey, tnat 
he sword of the Sultan does not fall 
ipon the dust ; and neither does it : 
)ut the sword of the Sultan faUs upon 
;he pacha, and the sword of the pacha 
alls upon the aga, and the sword of 
the aga upon the janizary, and the 
sword of the janizary upon the peas- 
ant. Each is invested with uncon- 
trolled power over all beneath him ; 
and as there is no popular representa- 
tion, or check of any sort on power, it 
may readily be imagined with what 
severity it falls on the humblest class- 
es. It was well expressed in a let- 
ter, written by Odysseus to Mahomet 
Pacha, explaining the reasons which 
induced him to take up arms at the 



commencement of the Greek Revolu- 
tion : "It was the injustice of the 
viziers, waywodes, cadis, and balouk- 
bashis, each of whom closed the book 
of Mahomet, and opened a book of hia 
own. Any virgin that pleased them, 
they took by force ; any merchant in 
Kegropont who was making money, 
they beheaded, and seized his goods ; 
any proprietor of a ^^ood estate, they 
slew, and occupied his property ; and 
eveiy drunken vagabond in the streets 
could murder respectable Greeks, and 
was not pimished for it." 

19. (3.) A third principle of govern- 
ment, which proved not less destruc- 
tive in practice than the first, is, that 
the lives and property of all the ii^a- 
bitants in his dominions are by IJ13 
right of conquest the property of the 
Sultan, and may be reclaimed by him 
at pleasure. It is true, this extreme 
right is kept in abeyance, and not in 
general acted upon ; but its r^edity is 



Ubicini, the latest and best informed writer on the stit^Ject, of the inhabitants of the entire 
empire, according to their religions :— 



i 

1 


In Europe. 


In Asia. 


InAMca. 


Total 


1 MiiAAiiiTnaT)fft . 


4,550,000 

10,000,000 

640,000 

70,000 

■ • 


12,650,000 
8,000,000 
260, 000 
80,000 

• i 


3,800,000 

• t 

• • 

• * 

• • 


21,000,000 

18,000,000 

900,000 

150.000 

800,000 


Greeks, . , . . 
Catholics, , . . 
Jews, .... 
Divers others. 






85,850,000 



— Ubicihi's Lettnt aur la TurquUy 25. 

According to their races, the inhabitants stand thus :— 






Turks, . . 
Greeks, . . 
Armenians, 
Jews,. . . 

S<'lavonians, 
Romains, . 
Albanians, . 

Tsiwinis, . 
Anibs, . . 

grnang, . . 
Druses, . . 
J^^wds, . . 
Turcomans, 



In Europe 



2,100,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

70,000 

6,200,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

16,000 

214,000 



15,500,000 



In AtU. 



In AHca. ' 



10,700,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

80,000 



900,000 
. 235,000 

30,000 

1,000,000 

85,000 



16,030,000 



3,800,000 



3,800,000 



TUTAL. 



1 



12,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 

150,000 
6,200.000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
16,000 
4,914,000 

285^000 

80,000 

1,000,000 

85*000 



85,830,000 



^Ubicchi, 22. 
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ncver doubted, and it forms a fearful 
X>rinciple to fall back upon, when arbi- 
trary acts have been resolved upon, or 
the public treasury stands much in 
need of replenishing. The whole Chris- 
tians, whether Greeks or Armenians, 
and the Jews, as well as other similar 
* * doffs, " stand in this situation. They 
purcnase their lives annually by pay- 
ment of a capitation tax, known by tne 
si^ificant name, ** Redemption of the 
price of heads ; " but the application 
of the princi])le to immovable pro- 
perty produces still more disastrous 
consequences. It is held that no one, 
not even the Turks, can eiyoy the 
iiercditary right to landed estates ; 
they never can be more than usufruc- 
tuaries or liferenters. If the owner 
dies without a male child, the Sultan 
is the heir, to the exclusion of the 
daughters ; if there are sons, their right 
of succession is redeemed by the pay- 
ment of a tenth of the value, but that 
tenth is estimated by the officers of 
exchequer. The persons holding office 
under the Sultan in any degree are 
subject to still greater uncertainty ; all 
theur property of every description be- 
longs on their death to the Sultan, and 
must be redeemed at an arbitrary rate. 
So great is the apprehension enter- 
tained of this right, that no one ven* 
tures to expend money on heritable 
property. If a house, a roof, or an 
arcn fall, it is suffered to remain in 
ruins. Whatever property can be ac- 
cumulated is invested in movable ef- 
fects—jewels or money— which, being 
easily concealed, are more likely to 
escape the Argus eyes of the tax-gath- 
erers. The onljT way in which pro- 
perty in perpetuity can be settled in 
Turkey, is by bequeathing it for pious 
puriK>ses to a mosque, the directors of 
which, for a moderate ransom, permit 
it to be enjoyed by the heirs of the 
testator. 

20. In consequence of this insecur- 
ity of land-tenure in Turkey, and of 
the mosques affording the only security 
that can be relied on, a very large pro- 
portion of the heritable property in the 
country has come into the hands of 
these ecclesiastical trustees ; some esti- 
mate it as three-fourths, none at less 



than two-thirds of the entire sarfaif. 
This species of property, being subject 
neither to taxes nor confiscation, is 
largely resorted to in every part of the 
empire.; but as it rest;.s ia the hand.'i 
of priests and lawyers, in the double 
fangs of ecclesiastical power and legal 
subtlety, with nothing but a usufruct 
or liferent risht of eryoyment in th** 
trustee or retd owner, it is of com^ 
utterly fatal to any expenditure of 
money on, or improvement of, lianded 
property in Tiu-key. This is one 
great cause of the general dilapidatiou 
of building, roads, and bridges in tk 
raral districts, and the entii-e want qI 
anything like expenditure of capital 
on lastmg improvements. Add to 
this, that, by a fundamental lawof tlie 
empire, landed property, even wheu 
not in the hands of a mosque, can b: 
alienated to or held by a Turk alone. 
No Christian, be his fortune in money 
what it may, can become a landed pro- 
prietor ; when they really do sp, it cau 
be done only by holding in name of a 
Turk. This necessarily is fatal to the 
improvement of land, for it excludes 
from its purchase the entire Christian 
])Opulation, the only one xx^ssessed of 
capital, energy, or resources, and con- 
fines it to the dominant Ottomans- 
like the Normans, a race of warriors 
who utterly despise all pacific pursuits, 
and know no usp of land but to wrench 
the last farthing out of the wretched 
cultivators. 

21. Turkey, in consequence of. this 
extraordinary and anomalous podtiou 
of its landed property, and of tne want 
of any durable interest in the dominant 
mce of the state in its prosperity, has 
long been the victim of the old impe- 
rial i>olicy, inherited by the Ottomans 
from the ancient masters of the world 
— that of sacrificing the interests of 
production in the country to those of 
consumption in towns. The magni- 
tude ana importance of Constantinople, 
the extreme danger of any serious dis- 
content among its tiurbulent inliabi- 
tants, the number of sultans who havo 
fallen victims to insurrections among 
the janizaries, have contributed to im- 
press upon the Ottoman Govenunent, 
at all hazards, the necessity of keep- 
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Lug down the price of proyisions. 
Kverything is sacrificed to mis object. 
GcK>ds of eyery sort, including grain, 
itizported, pay an ad valorem Sntj of 5 
per cent; all goods exported pay an 
€t<Z 'valorem duty of 12 per cent. This 
strange policy, akin to that of the 
Popes in moaem, and the Emperors 
in ancient Rome, springing from dread 
of the old cry of *^Fanem et Circensea " 
of the Roman populace, is of itself 
sufficient to account for the ruinous 
state of agriculture in the Turkish 
empire. Constantinople is fed from 
Alexandria, Odessa, and Galatz, not 
Koumelia. The Turkish Goyemment 
at one period went so far as to prcMbit 
exportation from Wallachia and Mol- 
davia to any other place than Constan- 
tinople ; and yet so sreat are the agri- 
cultural resources of these proyinces, 
that, since this restriction has been 
remoyed, the exportation of grain from 
Galatz and Brsihilow, the chief har- 
bours, has increased at the rate of 
700,000 quarters a -year, and now 
amounts to 5,000,000 quarters annu- 
ally. 

22. There results from this general 
life-tenure and insecurity of property 
in Turkey the most scandalous yena- 
lit^ on the part of persons holding 
office, and the most rapacious exac- 
tions on the unfortunate persons sub- 
jected to their authority. Eyery one 
feeling his situation precarious, his 
property liferented oxuy, hastens to 
make as much of and expend as little 
upon it as possible. The situations of 
vizier, pacha, cadi, and the like, are 
sold to the largest bidder, and the 
purchasers, who have often paid a hiffh 
price for these offices, seek to make 
the best use of their time to repay the 
purdiase-money, and leaye something 
considerable in a moyable form, cap- 
able oi being concealed, to their fami- 
lies. It is true, if the oppression of 
any one pacha has become mtolerable, 
the complaints of his subjects, despite 
all the tyrant's vigilance, sometimes 
reach the ears of the Sultan, and a ter- 
rible example is made. The bowstring 
is sent to the culprit, his hc»d is ex- 
posed on the gates of the seraglio, with 
an inscription detailing the crimes of 



which he has been guilty ; his pro- 
perty, wherever it can be discovered, 
IS seized for the Sultan's use, his harem 
dispersed, and the most beautiful of its 
inmates transferred to the royal se- 
raglio. But no redress is thereby afford- 
ed to the sufferers by his oppression ; 
the fruit of his rapacity is conveyed to 
the treasury at Constantinople, not 
restored to its original owners. Henco 
it is a common saying in Turkey, that 
'* the pachas are so many sponges put 
over the eround, in order to suck up the 
wealth of the inhabitants, that it may 
be the more readily squeezed into the 
Sultan's coffers." It is impossible to 
suppose that the process of squeezing 
will be very vigilantly watched by the 
rulers of the empire, when it is fore- 
seen that, if carried to a certain length, 
it is likely to terminate in such a re- . 
suit. 

23. To these manifold eyils must 
be added another, which, in its prac- 
tical result, is often the greatest oi the 
whole; and that is, that the central 
Government at Constantinople has no 
adequate force at its command to en- 
force its mandates, or compel a just 
administration on the part of its re- 
mote satraps. The r^^ar military 
force at the disposal of we Sultan is so 
small, in comparison to the immense 
extent of his dominions, that he is 
often unable to find troops under his 
immediate control to punish or restrain 
his rebellious or oppressiyo yassals; 
and thus he has no resource but to 
punish one pacha by the forces of 
another — that is, to destroy one cul- 
prit by creating a second. This can 
only be done for an adequate conside- 
mtion ; and that consideration in gen- 
neral is, either the gift of the culprit's 
pachalic, or obliyion for some nugo 
delinquencies on the part of tiie officer 
to whom the execution of the Sultan's 
decree has been intrusted. In either 
case, the system of oppression conti- 
nues, or rather is increased ; for the 
executioner is secured of lon^ impunity 
by the lustre of his recent victory over 
his victim. This system, so well Imown 
in Scottish history, and; indeed, in 
that of all the feudal monarchies of 
Europe, is still in full yigour in Tur- 
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key, and was exemplified early in the 
Greek Revolution, bv the dethronement 
and decapitation of All Pacha by the 
forces of his rival, Koarchid Pacha, 
who hoped to succeed to his pachalic, 
but was himself in his turn the victim 
of the jealousies of the Government 
It is evident that, though this system 
conduces at times to the signal punish- 
ment of a guilty or rebemous satrap, 
it is utterly inconsistent with anythin«^ 
like reffular or good government, and 
only chastises crime by providing for 
its unpunished continuance in future 
times. 

24. Justice is venal in the Ottoman, 
as, indeed, it is in all Oriental states. 
The judges, both high and low, are 
taken from the Oulema, a sort of incor- 
poration of persons learned in law and 
junsprudenco ; and if they were per- 
sons of probity, their influence would 
be ver^ great. But they are so venal 
in their conduct, and so arbitrary in 
their decisions, that no weight what- 
ever can be attached to their judg- 
ments. All judges — the mollah, the 
cadi, and simple naib— pronounce sen- 
tences, both in civil and criminal cases, 
without appeal ; thence, of course, an 
infinite vanety in the judgments pro- 
nounced, and an entire impossibuity 
of rectifying an unjust decision. The 
(^di, in flamnt cases, may be deposed, 
bastinado^ and his fortune confis- 
cated ; but the only effect of that is to 
enrich the Sultan or the officers of his 
treasury, but bv no means to rectify 
the injustice aone to the unhappy 
suitor. The Turkish jurisprudence 
consists in a few maxims from the Ko- 
ran, and a few traditionary principles 
handed down in the courts; written 
statutes, eollections of decisions, they 
have none; witnesses are examined, 
and oaths administered on both sides, 
and at the end of a few minutes or 
hours the decision, which is final and 
irreversible, is pronounced. The de- 
fendant or culprit, if poor, is bastina- 
doed ; if rich, or a FrauK, he is amerced 
in a pecuniary fine called an ' * aVaria ;" 
if a thief or a robber, he is hanged. 
Everything is done as swiftly as it 
was m the camp of Othman ; and so 
strongly is the military imjjress still 



retained in the empire, that the chitf 
judges of the empire in Europe ais«t{ 
Asia bear the name respectively of 
Kadi'lcukar, or judge of tne army. 

25. So powerful are these causes of 
evil, that they must long since hav.- 
led to the entire dissolution of tlx- 
Turkish empire, were it not that tht^y 
have been combated by circumstances 
which have, in a great degree, neutral- 1 
ised their influence, and prolonged iuj 
existence long after, under other cir- 
cumstances, it must have terminatetl. 
The first of these is the weakness of 
Government itself, the principal, oft«':i 
the only, shield to innocence and iu- 
dustiy in the East. As much as thU 
weakness impedes the regular admiu- 
istration of affairs, and ofteu secure-^ 
impunity to crime in the depositaries 
of power, does it prevent their previons 
abuse of its authority, and shield the 
people when nothing else could save 
them from its excesses. The inhabit- 
ants are often saved from oppression, 
not because the pachas want tlie in- 
clination, but because they want tlio 
power to oppress. Industry is some- 
times left at peace, because the tyrants 
cannot reach it. The military force of 
the empire being entirely confined to 
the OsmanUs, and they beinf in. many 
places, especially in the rural districts, 
nota'tentn, sometimes not a twentieth 
part of the entire inhabitants, they arc 
often without the means of enforcing 
their exactions; without 'any regular 
force to levy taxes or carry into execu- 
tion their mandates, without money to 
equip a body of troops from the Turks 
in towns, they cannot make their 
power felt in the remoter parts of their 
provinces. 

26. The very desolation and ruin of 
the country, the want of roads, har- 
bours, or brides, the difficulty of 
reaching the distant places with an 
armed force, often proves the salva- 
tion of the inhabitants. This is 
particularly the case in the mountain 
districts, which form so laive a part of 
the territory of Turkey, both in Europe 
and Asia. Hence the smiling aspect 
of the villages and valleys in Servia, 
Btdgaria, Bosnia, the Lebanon, the 
Taurus, and some parts of Macedonia, 
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hicli contrast so strangely 'with the 
isolation and rain of the plains in 
leir vicinity. The cavalry of the 
Bichas pause at the entrance of the 
igged valleys, where nothing but 
reak-neck bridle-paths are to be seen, 
ad sturdy mountaineers, armed with 
lieir excellent fowling-pieces, ai*ercadv 
> pour death upon the reckless invad- 
rs. They are happy to exchange the 
.oubtful chances of warfare for the 
ertainty of a regular tribute. The 
nhabitants of the plains, especially if 
hey have made any money, flock to 
hese asylums of industry in the midst 
if a wasted land ; and hence the con- 
staut increase of inhabitants in the 
nountains, contrasted with the gene- 
ral depopulation of the plains, which 
tias been observed by all travellers, 
uid led to such op^KMsite conclusions 
\s to the ultimate destiny of the East- 
em £mpire. In the north of Eui-ope, 
(irhere commerce is indispensable to 
comfort, industry protected, and an 
exchange of surj^lus rude produce for 
foreign luxuries.is essential to civilisa- 
tion, the formation of roads is always 
the first step in improvement ; but m 
the East, where wants are few, and 
the benignity of the climate furnishes 
every luxury that man requires, this 
want is not experienced, and roads are 
rather dreaded as affording an entrance 
to oppression, than desired as giving 
the means of export to the productions 
of industry. 

27. Further, the charcuUr of the 
Turks, taken as individuals, has many 
estimable qualities, which have jsone 
far to counteract the disastrous effects 
of their system of government That 
they are brave and determined, and at 
one period were most formidable to 
Europe from their military prowess, 
need be told to none; but it is not 
equally well known how worthy they 
are, and how many excellent traits of 
character are revealed in their private 
life. They are not in general active 
or industnous ; they have left the la- 
bours of the fields to the natives of 
the soil — ^the cares of commerce to the 
Armenians, and the islanders of the 
Archipelago. Like the ancient Ro- 
iii:.is or the medieval Knights, they 



deem the wielding of the sword or 
managing a steed the only honourable 
occupation, and worthy of a freeman. 
But no one can mingle with them, 
cither in business or society, without 
X)erceiving that few races of men arc 
more estimable in the relations of pri- 
vate life. Fearless, honest, and trust- 
worthy, their word is their bond, and 
they are destitute of the restless spirit 
and envious disposition which so of- 
ten in western Europe and America at 
once disturb happiness and provoke to 
crime. Inactivity is their great charac- 
teristic, repose their chief enjoyment. 
Their wants, generally sx)eaking, ai*e 
few; their enjoyments such as nature 
has thrown open to all. To sit on a 
carpet, smoke a scented pipe, and gaze 
under shade on the dancing of the sun- 
l)eams on the waves of the Bosphorus, 
is their supreme eivjoyment. Satisfied, 
if wealthy, with his own harem, which 
combines the ideas of home and plea- 
sure, the Turk has generally no ambi- 
tion to invade that of his neighbour ; 
and the enormous mass of female pro- 
fligacy which infests the great cities of 
western Europe is unknown. Nothing 
excites the horror of the Osmanlis so 
much as the details of the foundling 
hospitals, and fearful multitude of 
natural children in Paris and Vienna ; 
they cannot conceive how society can 
exist under such an accumulation of 
evils. Though capable, when roused 
either by religious fanaticism or mili- 
tary excitement, of the most frightful 
deeds of cruelty, they are far, in ordi- 
nary times, from being of a savage 
disposition; they are kind to their 
wives, passionately fond of their chil- 
dren, cnaritable to the poor, and even 
extend their benevolent feelings to 
dumb animals. 

28. To this it must be added, that 
though in practice the administration 
of government by the pachas is gene- 
ral^ to the last degree oppressive and 
destnictive, yet the system of govern- 
ment is by no means equally tyran- 
nical, and in some respects is wise and 
tolerant, to a degree which may afford 
an example to, or excite the envy of, the 
Christian powers. Though the Turks, 
when they stormed Constantinople in 
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1453, establislied the Teligion of Ma- 
homet as the creed of the empire, yet 
they were far from proscribing other 
tenets, and to the religion of Jesos in 
particoUr they extended many immu- 
nities. They admitted its divine ori- 
^n, confessed that the Koran embodied 
many of its precepts, and claimed only 
for their own faith that of being the 
last emanation of the Divine Will. 
They did not at first trample upon or 
oppress their Christian subjects merely 
on account of their faith ; on the con- 
trary, the heads of the Greek Church 
were treated with respect, and its clergy 
maintained in their chapels and other 

Jlaces of worship. Greeks, Armenians, 
ews, Catholics, and Protestants were 
alike tolerated, though not admitted to 
power ; it was the long, obstinate, and 
at last disastrous wars with the Chris- 
tians, which rendered the " Gicunir ** 
so much the object of aversion, and 
led to so many instances of savage 
oppression. Still the original tolerant 
pnnciples of the government have acain 
a9serted their supremacy over these 
transient ebullitions of ra^e, and by an 
edict of Sultan Mahmoud all his sub- 
jects, of whatever religion, were de- 
clared equal in the eye of the law. 

29. An institution exists in Turkey, 
specially intended to protect the weak 

r'nst the strong, and which, despite 
usual arbitrary nature of the gov- 
ernment, sometimes had this emjct. 
This is the institution of Ayamis — a 
sort of popular representation, and 
which provides a functionary who, like 
the tribunes of the people, is specially 
charged wath the protection of a parti- 
cular class of the inhabitants commit- 
ted to his charge. The duty of these 
functionaries, who ai*e elected by the 
burghers and traders, is to watch over 
the interests of individual^ the secu- 
rity of burghs, combat the tyranny of 
the pachas, and effect a just and equal 
division of the public burdens. Every 
Mussulman, without exception, who is 
in trade, belongs to some incorpora- 
tion, the heads of which are elected by 
its members, and whose duty it is to 
bring the strength of the incorporation 
to bear upon the defence of anjr indi- 
vidual of it who is threatened with op- 



pression. These are the ayams ; iher , 
are usually chosen from amon^ H^ 
most wealthy and respected of 1^ 
trade; are assisted by a divan, eom- 
posed also of the most eminent of ti^ 
trade ; and they often discbaise their 
duties with great courage and SdelitT: 
StUl, so venal is justice, and so arlx- 
traiy the administration of govenun^it 
in the Ottoman diminions, that eren 
the ayams, supported by Hie whole 
strength of the incorporation, are sel- 
dom able to obtain reidress but by ty 
payment of a laige sum of money. 
But nevertheless redress obtained in 
this way is better than no redress ^t 
all ; for the sum usually paid to ward 
off the threatened exaction is larger 
than any single individual, unless vcrr 
opulent, comd afford to pay. 

80. The ayams, however, are to be 
found chiefly in the towns, and among 
the Mussulman burghers. The great, 
indeed the only, security of Uic inha- 
bitants of the country, is to be found 
in the village system, which is universal 
in the East, and has proved the great 
preservative of rural industry in eren' 
ace, amidst the innumerable oppres- 
sions to which it has from the earliest 
times been subject. This admira^A* 
system, which has been described in a 
former work in reference to Hindostan,* 
and in this to Russia, t is establishetf 
over the whole extent of Turkey ; and 
wherever the industry of the x^easants 
has survived the tyranny of the pacha-s 
it has been mainly owing to its influ- 
ence. It is, in fact, the natural re- 
source of industry against exaction, oC 
weakness to secure revenue, and of 
justice to partition burdens, and this 
IS done with ri^d impartiaUty. These 
little communities, though often ex- 
tinguished through the exactions of the 
pacnas, and the entire disappearance 
of the population in the plains, flourish 
in undisturbed security in the recesses 
of the mountains ; and it is in their 
protection, and the shelter which they 
afford to industry, that the chief prin- 
ciple of vitality in the Ottoman domin- 
ions is to be found. 

• History ofEurfipe, 1789-1815, chap, xlvii- 
S19. 
t Ante, chap. Tiii. §§ 29, SO. 
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1 . Tliere cannot be a stronger proof 
kh.e maladministi'ation and oppres- 
i Tiatiire of the government in Tur- 
r, tlian Hie extremely small amount 
the pul)lic revenue, compared with 
extent and material resources, 
e entire revenue of the empire is 
in 650,000,000 to 750,000,000 pias- 
i» ^£6,000,000 to £7,000,000), not 
tenth part of the public income of 
•eat Britain, possessing in the por- 
3n taxed not a fifth part of the extent 
' surface, nor a tenth part of the natu- 
I liches and amcultural advantages 
' the Ottoman aominions. In ancient 
Lines they maintained four times their 
resent inhabitants, and yielded five 
Ivaes their ])resent revenue. Yet, 
nfling as it is, this revenue is felt as 
o oppressive by the inhabitants that 
t operates as a serious bar to industr}'. 
It IS raised by a tithe on agricultural 
[>roduce and animals, and a tax of 17 
\>eY cent on incomes — in all 27 ver cent 
on landed pi-operty; a giievous burden, 
and crashing to industry. The Turkish 
Ciovemment cuts uj) its own resources 
from the roots, by destroying the in- 
dustry from which they must arise. 
" When a native of Louisiana," says 
Montaigne, "desires the fruit of a tree, 
he lays the axe to its I'oot. Behold 
t\ie cittblem of despotism !" 

32. Like all declining empires, and 
none more than its own provinces under 
t\\e Byzantine rale, Turkey exhibits the 
symptoms of decline more strongly in 
tne niral than the urban districts ; and 
i^'veml great towns, besides the capital, 
L'xhibit considerable marks of prosi)e- 
lity, while the provinces around them 



are eveiy day sinking deeper in the 
abyss of misery. The constant migra- 
tion of the inhabitants from the coun- 
try to the towns is the evil everywhere 
most strongly felt and complained of 
in Turkey, for it paralyses all rural 
operations, and cuts up by the roots 
the ultimate resources of the state. The 
new-comers in towns pick up a sub- 
sistence by trade and manufactures, or 
fall as burdens on the charity of the 
mosques and opulent inhabitants. In 
the crowd they are overlooked by the 
tax-gatherars, and generally escape with 
the payment only of a trifling capita- 
tion-tax — a thing impossible when ex- 
posed to his rapacity in the solitude of 
rural life. Accordingly, whilfe the pro- 
vinces are every day more and more 
goinfi^ to iTiin, and large tracts of land 
are daily returning to a state of nature, 
the chief towns exhibit a considerable 
degree of j)ro8perity, and often a sur- 
l)iising number of inhabitants.* 

33. One evil of a very peculiar kind 
exists in Turkey, highly injurious to 
industry. Tliis consists in the prodi- 
gious multitude of servants and idle 
retainers who are to be found in the 
establishments of the pachas and the 
affluent, and who consume the fruits 
of the earth, and the resources of the 
state, without contributing anything 
either to the one or the other. Their 
number amounts to 1,500,000 — a bur- 
den nearly as heavy as a standing army 
to the same amount would be, and far 
more enervating to the state. It is the 
hope of getting into some of these great 
establishments, where they may be 
maintained in idlenessand luxury at the 



The fQllowing is the popuktiou or the chief cities of the Turkish empire :— 



In Et'BCFS. 

Constantinople, 
Adrianople, 
Widdin/ . . . 
Nicti, 

Bosiia Serai, . 
Scutari, .* . 
Salonica, . 
Mitylene, . 
Rhodes, . 

Janfaia, . . , 
Gallipoli, . 
Varna, . 



700,000 
110,000 
20,000 
50,000 
65,000 
35,000 
80,000 
80,000 
38,000 
13,000 
16,000 
16,000 



-Ubicini, 45, i9. 



Ik AnA. 



Broussa, . 
Smyrna, . 
Koniah, . 
Angora, . 
Sivas, 
Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, 
HaUb, . 
Damascus, 
Diarbekir, 
Moussool, 
Bagdad, . 
Tripoli, . 
Basiiora, . 
Medina, . 



100,000 

156,000 

33,000 

85,000 

40,000 

55,000 

100,000 

100,000 

150,000 

60,000 

65,000 

105,000 

25,000 

60,000 

19,000 
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expense of the raral cultivators who are 
touing at the ploagh, which is the great 
inducement tnat attinictfi such multi- 
tudes from the country to the great 
towns. When once there, they never go 
hack ; rural lahour is ever insupportable 
to those who have once tasted the va- 
rieties and excitement of urban life. 
But this vast abstraction of robust 
hands from country labour to urban 
indolence, an evil in every country, is 
doubly so in one like Turkey, labour- 
ing under the scoui^go of a scanty and 
declining rural population. 

34. It results uecessaiily from this 
peculiar and anomalous position of 
the Turkish empire, that its political 
and miUtary strengdi varies extixamely 
from time to time, and depends rather 
on casual fits of excitement or sudden 
fits of passion, than any lasting strength 
or permanent resources. When a sul- 
tan of gi'eat vigour or militaiy capa- 
city is at the head of affairs, and the 
nation is excited by the prospect of 
glory or pillage, or when the religious 
feelings of the people are violently 
excited against the infidels, nearly 
the whole race of the Osmanlis run to 
arms, and the grand- vizier finds him- 
self at the head of a mighty host, 
which has often proved for the time 
irresistible by the utmost strength of 
the Western jiowers. It was thus that 
Rhodes was conquered in 1517 from, its 
valiant chevaliers by Selim I. ; and 
Vienna besieged by Soliman II., in 
1529 ; and Candia conquered by Ma- 
homet IV. ; and Vienna again be- 
sieged, and saved from dertmctiou 
onfy by John Sobieski, in 1683. (On 
many of these occasions the grand- 
vizier found himself at the head of 
150,000 men, whose desperate onset 
in the field was equalled only by the 
skill with which they wielded then* 
weapons. But as these efforts were 
founded on passing excitement, not 
durable strength or lasting ix)]icy, 
they were seldom of long duration : a 
single considerable reverse was |^ne- 
rany sufScient to disperse the mighty 
host, which was held together only by 
the fervour of fanaticism, or the lust 
of plunder ; and the grand-vizier often 
found himself wholly deserted, a few 



[chap. xin. \ 

days after he had been at tlie head of 
an army apparently capable of con- 
quering the world. 

36. Hence the history of Turkey pre- 
sents the most extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes of foitune, and has oscillated 
alteniately from the most prosperous 
to the most adverse circmnatances. 
Mahomet II. stormed Constantinople 
in 1453, and ere long he had subdued 
Gi*eece, and extended his ilominion 
from the Adriatic to the Crimea ; Se- 
lim I., in 1517, conquered Egypt, 
Syria, and Rhodes; and in 1529, 
Hungary, torn by civil dissensions, 
opened to Soliman II. the road to 
Vienna. Soon after Cyprus yielded 
to Selim, but here the star of the Cre- 
scent was an^sted. The battle ot' 
I/e]mnto, in 1571, checked for ever 
their naval progress ; the sief^e oi 
Malta put a limit to their conquests i» 
the Mediterranean. Azof, in the north 
of the empire, ac(iuii'ed in 1642, was 
successively lost and regained ; Vienna, 
again besieged in 1683 by 150,000 
Turks, beheld tlicir total deleat by the 
arms of John Sobieski. The Ottomau 
aims yielded in several campaigns to 
the scientific manoeuvres and daring 
valour of Prince Eugene, and Austria 
made great acquisitions from them by 
the treaties of 1699 and 1718, but she 
lost them all by tlie disgraceful -peace 
of 1739. Ijong victorious over the 
Turks under the banners of Marshal 
Momich, the Russians, under Peter 
the Gix^t, were reduced to capitulate, 
in 1711, on the Pruth, to the Ottoman 
forces, and purchase a di^raceful re- 
treat by the abandonment of all their 
conquests. The Moreawas conqueniMl 
from them by the Venetians in 1699, 
though soon after regained, and the 
conquest of Bagdad seemed to an- 
nounce their decisive superiority in 
Asia over the Persians. Yet were 
these great successes, which filled all 
Europe with dread, and seemed to 
presage for them almost universal do- 
minion, soon followed by still greater 
disasters. The growing strength of 
Russia i-ose up in appallmg vigour be- 
side the at lengtli declining resources 
of the Osmanlis. Romanzoff crossed 
the Danube, and earned the ravages of 
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rvLY to the foot of the Balkan ; the 
leet of Orloff made the circuit of 
•2iiroj>e, and consigned the Turkish 
.t\\ia.tiron to the flames in the Bay of 
Ttrliesme ; the Morea took up anns in 
L783, and for a time acknowledged the 
;ceptro of Russia ; and nothing but 
"lie intervention of France and Eng- 
land preserved the emijire from dis- 
memberment, when threatened with 
rlie combined armies of Russia and 
Austria, two hundred thousand sti'ong, 
immediately before the French Revo- 
lution. The war of 1808 still more 
clearly revealed the increasing weak- 
ness of the Ottomans. Russia alone 
;i»i*oved more than a match for Turkey. 
Wallachia and Moldavia were by a 
loriTial ukase incorporated with the 
dominions of the Czar, and nothing 
but the invasion of Napoleon in 1812 
obliged the Cabinet of St Petersbuic 
to acknowledge for a seafwn the Pruth 
ns the frontier stream of the two em- 
pires. 

36. One great cause of these extra- 
ordinary mutations of fortune is, that 
the Ottoman empire is not one statCy 
in the European sense of the word ; 
that is, a united dominion, ruled by 
one government, obliged to. obey its 
<lirect mandates, and contributing all 
its resources to its support : it is rather 
an aggregate of separate states, owing 
only a nominal alleffiance to the cen- 
tral power, and yielding it cflTective 
support only when the vigour and 
capacity of the iiiling Sultan, or the 
sti'ong tide of passm^ enthusiasm, 
leaves them no alternative but to ren- 
der it. The ^lachas, e«)ecially the 
more distant and powerml ones, are 
often in substance independent ; they 
X)ay onlv a fixed tribute to the Sultan, 
generally inconsiderable compared to 
the sum which they contrive to exact 
from their subjects ; they are bound 
to send, in case of ueeil, a certain body 
of tixwps to his support, but it is gene- 
rally delayed as long as possible, and 
when it does arrive, like the contin- 
gents of the German princes, it seldom 
gives any effective aid to the forces of 
the empire. Many of the bloodiest and 
most desperate wars the Porto has ever 
carried on, have been with its own re- 



bellious satraps. Czemy George and 
Prince Molosch, at the head of the 
strength of Servia, maintained a pro- 
long^ contest with the Ottomanforces, 
which terminated, in I'ecent times, in 
ita nominal submission and real inde- 
pendence. Ali Pacha, the " Lion of 
Janma,'' long set the whole power of 
the Sultan at defiance, and was onlv 
subdued at length by treacherv. Wal- 
lachia and Moulavia, under their elec- 
tive hoajKHlars, are only bound to pay 
a fixed tribute to the Sultan, and are 
rather the subjects of the Czar than 
the Porte ; and tie Pacha of Egypt, by 
whose aid alone the balance was cast 
against the Greeks in 1827, brought 
the dominions of the Osmanlis to the 
verge of ruin a few years after, from 
whence they were rescued by the in- 
tervention, still more perilous, of 
Russia. The emjiire of the Turks 
would, from these causes of weakness, 
have long since fallen to pieces were 
it not for the jealousies of the Euro* 
pean powers, who intcrjiose, before it 
18 too late, to prevent Constantinople 
from falling into the hands of any of 
their number, and the strengUi and 
incomiiarable situation of that capital 
Itself, which, in modem as in ancient 
times, has singly supported the totter- 
ing fabric of tne empire for more than 
one century. 

37. Constantinople, one of the 
most celebrated and finely situated 
capitals in the world, has exercised 
perhaps a more important influenco 
on the fortunes of the species than 
any other city in existence in modem 
times. It bi-oke in pieces the vast fab- 
ric of the Roman empu'e, and was the 
principal cause of the fall of its west- 
em division; for after the charms of 
the Basphoras had rendered its shores 
tlie head of empire, the forces of tiie 
"West were no longer able to make 
head a^inst the increasing sti-ength 
of the barbarians. Singly, by its na- 
tive strength and incomparable situa- 
tion, it supported the Empire of the 
East for a thousand years after Rome 
had yielded to the assault of Alaric, 
and preserved the precious seeds of 
ancient genius till the mind of Europe 
was pivi>ared for their recei)tion. It 
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diverted the Latin Cnisaders from the 
shores of Palestine, and occasioned tlie 
downfall of the Empire of the East by 
the ruthless arms of the Franks ; it at- 
tracted aftenvards the Osmanlis from 
the centi'o of Asia, and brought about 
their lasting settlement in the finest 
provinces of Europe. It has since been 
the object of ceaseless auibition and 
contention to the principal European 
poweins. A kingdom in itself, it is 
more coveted than many realms. Aus- 
tria and Russia have alternately united 
«md contended for the splendid prize ; 
it broke up the alliance of Erfurth, and 
brought the arms of Napoleon to Mos- 
cow; and in these days it has dis- 
solved all former confederacies, created 
new ones, and brought the forces of 
England and France to the Crimea, 
to avert the threatened seizure of the 
matchless city by the armies of the 
Czar. 

38. It is no wonder that Constan- 
tinople has ever since its foundation 
exercised so great an influence on the 
foituues of the species, for its local ad- 
vantages are unique, and its situation 
must ever render it the most important 
city in the Old World. Situated on 
the confines of Europe and Asia, with 
a noble harbour, it at the same time 
centres in itself the trade of the richest 
parts of the globe ; commanding the 
sole outlet from the Euxine into the 
Mediterranean, it of necessity sees the 
commerce of the three quarters of the 
globe pass under its walls. The Dan- 
ube wafts to its quays the productions 
of Gennany, Hungary, and northern 
Turkey ; the Volga, the agricultural 
riches of the Uki*aine and the immense 
plains of southern Russia ; the Kuban, 
of the mountain tribes of the Caucasus ; 
caravans, traversing the Taurus and 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, convey to 
it the riches of Central Asia and the dis- 
tant productions of India ; the waters 
of the Mediterranean afford a field for 
the vast commerce of the nations which 
lie alon^ its peopled shores ; while the 
more distant manufactures of Britain 
4md the United States of America find 
an inlet through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. The pendants of all the nations 
of the earth are to be seen side by side, 



in close profusion, in the Golden Horn: 
** the meteor flag of England" and the 
rising star of America, the tricolor ot 
France and the eagles of Kussia, the 
aged ensigns of Europe and the infant 
sails of Australia. Hers is the only \ 
commerce in the world "which never 
can fail, and ever must rise superior to 
all the changes of Fortune ; for the in- 
creasing numbers and energy of north- 
em only renders the greater the deman<l 
for the boundless airricultui*al produc- 
tions of southern Europe, and every 
addition to the riches and luxury of 
the West only augments the traffic 
which must ever subsist between it 
and the regions of the sun. 

39. The local facilities^ strength of 
situation, and beauty of Constanti- 
nople, aro commensurate to these im- 
mense advantages of its geographical 
X)osition. Situated on a triangle, two 
sides of which are washed by the sc^, 
it is protected by water on all sides, 
excepting the base, to which the whole 
strength of the place only requires to 
be directed. The harbour, c^led the 
** Golden Horn," formed by a large in- 
let of the sea, eight miles in length, on 
the northern side of the city, is at oiice 
so deep as to admit of three - dcckeis 
lying close to the quay, so cap£u.'ious 
as to admit all the navies of EuTO])e 
into its bosom, and so narrow at it*^^ 
entrance as to be capable of being closed 
by a chain drawn across its mouth. 
The apex of the triangle is formed by 
the far-famed Seraglio, or Palace of the 
Sultans, in itself a city, embracing with- 
in its ample circuit the luxurious apart- 
ments in which the beauties of the East 
alternate between the i)astimes of chil- 
dren and the jealousies of women, ami 
the shady gardens, where, beneath ven- 
erable cedars and plane-trees, fountains 
of living water cool the sultrj*- air with 
their ceaseless flow. The city itself, 
standing on this triangular ^ace, is 
surrounded by the ancient walls of 
Constantine, nine thousand eight hun- 
dred toises, or about twelve Engllsli 
miles, in circuit, and in most places in 
exactly the state in which they were 
left, when the ancient masters oi the 
world resigned the sceptre of the East 
to the Osmauli conquerors. The breach 
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1 still to be seen in the walls, made by 
le cannon of Mahomet, by which the 
tirks 'burst into the city. In many 
laceSy liiige plane-trees, of equal an- 
Iquity, overshadow even these vast 
rails by their boughs ; and in others, 
vy, the growth of centuries, attests 
t once the antiquity of the structure 
nd tho negligence or superstition of 
he modem masters of the city. 
* 40. !No words can express the beauty 
»f the city of Constantinople, with its 
ihamiinpf suburbs of Pera, Galata, and 
Scutaii, when seen from Ihe watera on 
the opposite shore of the Hellespont. 
Situated on a cluster of low hills, which 
thei-e border the Sea of Marmora, it 
presents an assemblage of charming 
objects, such as are not to be seen in 
a similar space in any other part of the 
world. It has not the magnificent 
background of the Bay of Naples, nor 
the castellated majesty of Genoa ; but 
in the unity of the scene, the harmony 
of all its parts, and the homogeneous 
natui'e of the emotion it awakens, it is 
.superior to either. The effect is i)er- 
fect ; the panorama, as seen from the 
bay, is complete. To the north, the 
majestic entrance of the Bosphorus— 
the waters of which are covered with 
calqiie.% while its shores exhibit alter* 
iiately the wildnessof the savage forest 
and the riches of cultivated societj^ — 
kindles the imagination with the idea 
of unseen beauties ; to the east, the 
suburb of Scutari, in itself a city, with 
its successive ranges of terraces and 
palaces, the abodes of European opu- 
lence and splendour; to the west, 
the superb entmnce of the Golden 
Horn, crowded with vessels, and the 
dense piles of the city itself, rising one 
above another in successive gradations, 
sonnounted by the domes oia hundred 
mosques, among which the cupola of 
^t Sophia and tho minarets of that of 
Sultan Achmet appear conspicuous ; 
while to the south Ihe view is closed 
l>y the beautiful Point of the Seraglio, 
its massy structures guarded with jeal- 
ous care, half obscured by the stately 
trees which adorn its gardens, and dip 
their leafy branches in the cool stream 
of the Dardanelles. 
41. A nearer approach, however, con- 



siderabl}' dispels the illusion, and re- 
veals, under this splendid exterior, in 
a larger proportion than usual, the evils 
and sufferini^ of humanity. Built in 
great port of w*ood, in crowded streets 
and contracted habitations, it is, in 
ordinary times, in most places, dirty 
and unhealthy, and often subject to 
the most dreadful conflagrations. Tho 
plague is its annual, frightful fires its 
almost triennial, visitant. On the 2d 
September 1 831 , a fire broke out, whicli, 
before it was extinguished, had con- 
sumed eighteen thousand houses, and 
turned adrift upon the world nearly a 
hundred thousand persons. Conflagra- 
tions, however, are so freciuent, that, 
except when they extend to these ter- 
rific dimensions, they excite very little 
attention. The 2)opiiIation of the city 
varies much from time to time, with 
the ravages of pestilence, or the terrors 
of conflagmtion. In one quai'ter — 
that of the Fanar — the principal Greek 
families reside, many of whom have 
acquired in trade and commerce very 
considerable fortunes. They are the 
*' sad remains of the Byzantine no- 
blesse, who, trembling under the sabre 
of the Mussulmans, give themselves 
the titles of princes, purchase from the 
Porte the temporaiy sovereignty of 
Wallachia and Moloavia, seek riches 
in ever}^ possible way, crouch before 
power, and convey to this day a faith- 
ful image of the Lower Empire." 

42. Tne x^opulation of Constantino- 
ple, with its adjunct suburbs, is nearly 
900,000 ; and the proportion of women 
to men is very nearly the same as in 
the capitals of western Enrope, tho 
former domiciled being 388,000, and 
the latter only 361,000. The former 
comprises 42,000 female slaves. This 
is a very curious fact, because it de- 
monstrates that polygamy, as common 
sense might lon£ ago have told us, is 
scarcely an evil affecting the mass of so- 
ciety, however dreadful '«\dth reference 
to tne peace of families and education 
of youtn ; for the excess of women above 
men is not so great as it is in London 
or Paris, or any other of the capitals of 
Europe. Nature has chained man, in 
general, by the strongest of all laws — 
uiat of necessity—to a single wife. A 
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harem, like a stiid of racers or hunters, 
can be kept only by the affluent. * 

43. The quarter from which this 
magnificent city is most assailable is 
the sea ; and the expedition of Sir John 
Duckworth in 1807, however unfortu- 
nate in its final results, from the tar- 
diness with which its oi)erations were 
(conducted, yet revealed its inherent 
weakness, and proved that it might be 
brought to subjection, despite the cas- 
tles of Europe and Asia, by the vigor- 
ous assault of a great maritime power. 
But in this respect the Turks had long 
the advantage of the Russians, from 
the admirable skill of the Greek sailors 
who manned their fleet. These hawly 
Heameu, as expert now as when they 
rolled back the tide of Persian invasion 
in the Straits of Salamis, constituted 
the real strength of Turkey. Engross- 
1 iig nearly the whole trade of the Euxine 
and the Archipelaco, they had covered 
these seas with their sails, and been 
trained to hardihood and daring amidst 
their frequent storms. Their principal 
naval establishments. Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Ipsara, had become great sea|)orts, 
where an immense commerce was car- 
ried on, and which, from the entire de- 
])endeuce of Constantinople upon their 
seamen for supplies in peace and de- 
fence in war, had for long practically 
enjoyed the blessings of independence. 
Their barks conveyed the 1,500,000 
bushels of grain annually from Egypt 
ai^ Odeasa to the moutlis of the Dan- 
ube, which supplied the metropolis 
with food; their seamen mannea the 



stately liue-of-battle ships which lar 
at the entrance of the Bosphorus, i» 
guard the approach to the capital from 
the assaults of Russia. The Czar bad 
no seamen of his own who could com ^ 

gsto on their native element with th*^ 
reek islanders ; his vessels were fori 
the most part manned by them : a urar ' 
at sea between him and the Porte ^ras 
like one between England and Ame- 
rica ; the same race of seamen wen- 
seen on both sides. Under the influ- 
ence of these favourable circumstances, 
the islands of the Archipelago hsA i 
made imexampled strides in popula- 
tion, riches, and strength ; the level 
fields of Scio were covered with or- 
chards, Wnevards, gardens, and villas, 
where one hundred thousand Chris- 
tians, freed from the Ottoman yoke, 
dwelt in -j^ace and hAX>piness ; the 
rocks of Hydra and Ijisara bristled intb 
cannon, which defended the once de^ 
sert isles, where fifty thousand indns- 
trious citizens were enriched by the 
activity of commerce ; while the'trade 
of the islands, carried on in 600 ves- 
sels, bearing 6000 guns, and navigated 
by 18,000 seamen, maintained the Dusy 
and increasing multitude in comfort 
and affluence.t 

44. The chief military strength of 
Turkey, as is well known, till very re- 
cent times, consisted in the Janiza- 
ries — a sort of standing army of great 
vigour and courage, established in the 
capital and the principal towns of the 
empire. They were oii^nally formed 
from the sons of Christians, chiefly va. 



* Population of Constantinople in 1844. 



Mussulmans, 
Armenians, 
Do. united, 
Greeks, 
Jews, 
I Otiangers, . 



Milittfry, *c. 



68,000 
16,000 

82,000 



116,000 



DOMOneATBD ItSHAfUTAHm. 



Men. ! TComen. 



194,000 

93,400 

8,420 

48,000 

18,000 



361,820 



218,000 

95,600 

8,580 

52,000 

10,000 



388,180 



TotaL 



475»000 

205,000 

17,000 

132,000 

37,000 

29,000 



895,000 



— Ubicini, 27. 

t *' M. Fouqueville evalue la marine marchande de toutes les isles Gi^cqnes A 615 Uti- 
mens, saiis compter les polacres, barques pontics, mont^es iMtr 17,526 marins et arm^ de 
5847 canons. On a vu dims la discussion de la loi des grains en France, qu'en 1817 et 18IS 
11 n'y avait moins de 400 ou 500 b&timens Grecs employes au transport des grains de la Mer 
Noire."— ^nnuajre ^wtori^tf, iv. 388, note. 
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Armenia and Circassian who were torn 
from their parents iu early life, dr- 
eumcised, and hred up in the Moham- 
1 neclan faith. Being thns severed from 
-tlieir families, and accustomed to look 
up alone to the Sultan as their military 
cn-ief, they formed for lonff a niunerous 
and. faithml body of guards, the terror 
of Christendom, and the cause of the 
most brilliant triumphs in former days 
gained by the Ottoman arms. They 
ivere possessed of the privilege, aftn^ 
-t^wenty years* service, of settling as 
tradesmen in any town of the empire, 
still remaining, however, liable to be 
called out occasionally if the service of 
the state required it, and retaining 
their arms and military accoutrements. 
Thus they were on a footing very much 
resembling in this respect, though by 
no means m others, the old foot-guard& 
in London, who, on the days in which 
they were not on duty, pursued their 
ordinary pacific avocations. About 
25,000 to 40,000 of these troops usually 
were stationed in Constantinople and 
its vicinity. Their numbers over the 
whole em]^iro exceeded 200,000, and 
they constituted the entire infantry of 
the army until the recent changes of 
Saltan Mahmoud. Of this number 
there were, in 1776, 113,403 men ac- 
tually enrolled and in the service, and 
their number down to the end of the 
century was still 100,000.* In time, 
however, there arose among them the 
usual vices of household troops : if they 
rivalled the Praetorians in vuour, they 
did so not less iu arrogance and insub- 
ordination. Conscious of their own 
strength, having no rival foree to dread, 
they aspired to dictate to the Govern- 
ment, and to select their own prince 
of the imperial house for a sultan. 
They would submit to no changes or 
improvements in discipline. Many of 

* Eton gives the following as the military 
strength of Turkey in the end of the eigh- 
teenth centozy:— 

Cavalry, .... 181,000 
Janizary infantry, . . 207,000 

388,000 
Deduct for garrisons, Ac., 202,000 

Disposable, . . 186,000 

—Eton's Survey of TurkUk Empire^ 372. 
VOL. II. 



the most formidable revolts in Turkish 
history originated with them ; and the 
overturning of their camp-kettles, the 
well-known signal of the conunence- 
ment of such disorders, was more 
dreaded by the Divan than the ap- 
proach of a hostile army. Sultan M ah- 
moud, the then reigning sovereign, as 
some check on their violence, had 
greatly augmented the topjees, or ar- 
tillerymen, who were at last raised to 
20,000 men ; but the janizaries were 
still in unbroken strength in their 
barracks, and, being highly discon- 
tented at the preference given to tlio 
topjees, there was already presaged the 
terrible catastrophe by which their 
power was terminated. 

45. The great military strength of 
the Turks, as of all Oriental nations, 
consisted formerly in their cavalry. 
Accustomed to ride from their infancy, 
the Turks are daring and skilfol horse- 
men, and in the use of the sabre de- 
cidedly superior to any nation of 
Christendom. Travelling of every sort 
is performed on horseback, and, from 
constant practice, a deg^e of skill and 
hardihood is acquired in the manage- 
ment of their steeds rarely attained 
either in the man^e or the hunting- 
field of western Europe. The Turkish 
cavalier plunges into ravines, descends 
breakneck scaurs, ascends precipices, 
and scales hill-sides, from which the 
boldest English hunters would re* 
coil with dread. Seated on his high 
saddle, with a formidable peak before 
and behind, with stirrup so short that 
his knees are up to his elbows, and 
the reins of a powerful bit in his 
hands, the Turkish horseman pushes 
on with fearless hardihood at the gal- 
lop, confident in his sure-footed steed, 
and in his own power, if occasion re* 
quires, instantly to pull him back on 
his haunches. With equal readiness 
he ffallops, with his redoubtable sabre 
in his hand, up to the muzzles of the 
enemy's muskets, or charges his heav* 
iest batteries, or plunges down a pre- 
cipitous path on which a chasseur can 
with difficulty keep his footing. Woe 
to the enemy which incautiously ad- 
vances into a rocky country without 

Y 
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having his flanks and rear adequately 
explored! Two or three turbans are 
first seen caatioosl^ peepuur above the 
gommit of the ravines^ or wough the 
brushwood by which the bridle-path 
is beset ; for a few seconds they disap- 
pear, when suddenly a rush is hearo, 
the clatter of sabres and hoofs rings on 
fJl sides, and these redoubtable horse- 
men, with deafening shouts, precipitate 
themselves from all quarters on the 
unfortunate battalion which has ad- 
vanced into the toils. The diorious 
victory of Bajazet over the rrench 
cMvaliy at Varna, in 1458, and that 
of the Grand Vizier over Peter the 
Great, on the Pruth, in 1711, were 
mainly gained by the aid of these in- 
comparable horsemen. 

46. But the Osmanlis have lost this 
great advantage by the results of the 
wars with Russia during the last cen- 
tury. By the successive acquisitions 
of the Crunea, Oczakov with its terri- 
tory, and Bessarabia, the Russians 
have not only got a valuable sea-coast, 
on which they have built the rising 
harbour of Odessa — the Dantzic of the 
Euxine— but they have gained the ad- 
vantage, inestimable in Eastern war, 
of having got the nomad tribes on their 
side—oftULving arrayed against Asia 
the forces of Asia itself. Immense 
has been the influence of this decisive 
change on the relative positions and 
fortunes of the gi'oat contending powers 
on the banks ot the Danube. The 
territory thus acquired by Russia, the 
Scythia of the ancients, is precisely 
that from whence the clouds of horse- 
men have issued who have determined 
so many important events in history 
— who repelled the invasion of, Cyrus 
— ^who destroyed the army of Darius— 
who rolled back the phalanx of Alex- 
ander. What the Russians have gained 
by these important acquisitions the 
l^irks have lost, and this has entirely 
altered the relative positions of the 
contending parties. The fate which 
befell Peter the Great on the Pruth in 
1711— that of being starved out in the 
midst of his armed squares by clouds 
of lijght horse — would now be the 
inevitable fate of any Turkish army 
which should advance into the same 



plains; and, strange to say, in thej 
present (1853) war with the Rasfloans, 
the principal deficiency which the 
Turks have experienced is in li^t 
horse. 

47. Deprived of the powerfbl aid of 
their light horse, the main strength of 
the Tunrish armies is now to beTound 
in the skill with which they manage 
their arms, the perfection of thdr 
mark, either with muskets or cannon, 
and the &cility with which the same 
men can, from their previous habits d 
life, discharge the duties either of a 
foot-soldier or cavalier. Every Turk 
is armed — the more easy in circum- 
stances, magnificently so. Most of 
the better class have either a horse, or 
have been trained from infancy to the 
duties of horsemanship. If a spahi 
loses his steed, he throws himself into 
the ranks of the infantry, seizes the 
first firelock he can fin(C and makes 
a steady grenadier ; if a janizary loses 
his musket, he mounts uie first horse 
he can seize, and uses his redoubtable 
scimitar as skilfully as any cavalier in 
the army. This thorough command 
of all the exercises of war, which is 
universal in the Turkish population, 
who are, literally speaking, a nation 
of warriors, renders them at once more 
formidable as individuals, and less so 
in masses, than the soldier of western 
Europe, who has lio such individual 
prowess to fall back upon, and trusts 
only to his steadiness in the ranks, and 
standing shoulder to shoulder witli his 
comrades. If worsted in a serious 
encounter, the Turks, in their own 
country, and knowing its by-path^ 
senerall^ disperse; the Russians, far 
from their home and kindred, fall back 
upon their fellow-soldiers, and combat, 
back to back, to the last man. Tlie 
Ottoman array, like the Yendeans or 
Spaniards, dissolves upon defeat, and 
the late commander of a mighty host 
finds himself surrounded onlv by a few 
attendants. "When you have once 
given the Turks a good beating," said 
one who knew them well (Prince Co- 
bour^), *'you are at ease with them 
for the whole campaign." But tlic 
armed force often reassembles as quickly 
as it had dissolved, and, again issuing 
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om -their homes and their retreats, 
le undaunted Turks enter a second 
me on the career of glory and 
limcler. 

48. The Turkish armies are little to 
e apprehended now in pitched battles 
1. tn.e open field, and their strength 
onsists rather in the defence of a 
roocly, broken, or intricate country, 
irliere the individual courace and skdl 
n the use of arms which theypossess 
aay be brought into play. We read 
requently, in the ancient wars of the 
Ottomans with the Austrians and Rus- 
iiaus, of bodies of seventeen, twenty, 
DT twenty-five thousand men defeating 
EL hundred and a hundred and fifty 
thousand Turks ; and this would pro- 
bably still be the fate of a Turkish 
an^ay, should it venture to meet the 
disciplined battalions of Europe in the 
open field. But the case is ver}'^ dif- 
ferent when they come to fight in a 
broken or woody country. The rolling 
Hre of the Russian square generally, in 
the plains, repels the fierce charges of 
the Turkish swarm ; but the case is 
widely different when the Osmanlis are 
XK>sted on the rocks or in the thickets 
of the Balkan, where they can at 
leisure, ,and comparatively fi:ee from 
danger, take aim at their adversaries. 
There their cool and practised eye and 
iiteady hand tell with desperate effect 
upon the hostile columns, and the 
brave and steady array of the Mus- 
covites often melts away before the 
deadly fire of an unseen but indomit- 
able opponent. 

49. It results, from the same cir- 
cumstances, that the Turks are the 
most formidable of all enemies in the 
defence of fortified places. The Turk- 
ish system of fortification and mode of 
defence are essentially diffei*ent from 
those of western Europe. It has few 
outworks, often none ; and scarce any 
of the appliances which the genius of 
Vauban mvented to add to the natural 
stren^h of places. There are neither 
ravehns, nor lunettes, nor covered- 
ways around their fortified places. The 
town, in tke form which the natural 
i'ircumstanoes of the ground has given 
it, is surrounded by a high and strong 
wall, in front of which lies a deep 



ditch. A few bastions or round towers 
here and there project beyond the gen- 
eral line, and form kind of salient 
angles, often filled with enormous ga- 
bions. Alone the crest of the parapet 
is placed a fine of gabions, between 
which are the embrasures, from behind 
which the besi^;ed fire in perfect se- 
curity on the besiegers. Along the 
parapet is also placed, at certain dis- 
tances, square loopholed blockhouses, 
built of brick, intended to sweep the 
ramparts in the event of the breach 
bein^ mounted, which often occasions 
a serious loss to the besi^rs. They 
have a way also of stationing mus- 
keteers at the bottom of the ditch, who 
communicate with each other, and ef- 
fect a retreat, in case of need, by a 
subterraneous passage worked out be- 
low the ramparts. 

50. Their mode of defending these 
fortified towns is as peculiar, and as 
different from the European, as the 
fortifications themselves. They dis- 
quiet themselves little with the en- 
emy's approaches, seldom even fire at 
the working parties in the trenches, 
but occasionally amuse themselves with 
discharging round shot from their guns 
at single figures in the distance. Even 
the breaching of the ramx>art, con- 
sidered as so serious a matter in ordi- 
nary European war^^ves them very 
little uneasiness. Their whole efforts 
— and on such occasions they are great 
indeed — are concentrated on the in- 
terior defences within the rampart, 
which is chiefly valued as affording a 
covering to their construction. The 
whole approaches to the interior of 
the city are there retrenched in the 
strongest manner : huf;e barricades of 
wood bar the entrance mte the streets ; 
while at every door, every window, 
every aperture, are stationed two or 
more Turks, armed with their excel- 
lent frisils, who, with deadly aim, open 
a close and sustained fire on their as- 
sailants. The house-tops, which are 
all flat, are crowded with musketeers, 
who in like manner rain a shower of 
balls upon the enemy. So great is 
the effect of this concentric fire, that 
in general the head of the assaulting 
column is swept away the moment it 
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reaches the samniit of the trench ; for 
the fire is quite incessant, as each Turk 
has two muskets, and a pair of pistols 
in his ffirdle, which they aim with 
practisea skilL If these dangers are 
surmounted, and the assaulting column 
succeeds in making its way into the 
streets or gardens within the rampart, 
a danger not less formidable awaits 
them ; for it is instantly assailed on 
all sides by a mass of Turks, with their 
scimitar in their right hand, and their 
di^gger in their left, with which they 
cut at theu* opponents, and parry their 
thrusts ; and m that mortal strife it 
has been often proved that the Euro- 
pean bayonet is no match for the Turk- 
ish sabre. So deadly are these me- 
thods of defence, that several repelled 
assaults of ill-fortified Turkish towns 
have cost more to the besiegers than 
the entire reduction of the best-con- 
structed citadels of Yauban and Co- 
horn. Witness the unsuccessM as- 
sault on Roudschuck in 1810, which 
cost the besief;er8 8000 men ; and that 
of Brahilov m 1828, which was re- 
pulsed with, the loss of 3000 men killed 
and wounded. 

51. A very simple cause explains 
this obstinate defence of fortified cities 
by the Turks : it is Necessity. The 
whole male inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms are arrayed in defence of 
the place. A city of 30,000 citizens 
will array on its walls 10,000 warriors, 
each of whom, trained from iufancy to 
the use of arms, and splendidly equip- 
ped with his own weapons of defence, 
forms at once a valuable soldier. They 
fight desperately, because, like the ci- 
tizens of towns m antiquily, they have 
nothing to hope in the event of cap- 
ture. The male inhabitants will all 
be put to the sword, the young women 
sola for slaves, or swept into the Turk- 
ish harem ; the entire fortunes of the 
inhabitants drawn into the coffers of 
the Sultan or victorious pacha. The 
commander himself, if he escape death 
at the hands of the assailants, is al- 
most sure to meet it at those of the 
Sultan. Kbfortune is punished in 
the same way as misconduct* and no 
amount of previous skill or valour in 
defence cau save the governor who 



has lost his fortress from the bow- 
string. Thus the Turks in fortified 
towns make a resolute defence, for the 
same reason that the Russians do in 
the open field : they have no hope of 
safety in flight, their only chance is 
in standing resolutely together. 

52. Although the Turks, prior to the 
great change made by Sultan Mah- 
moud in the militar}' organisation of 
the empire, had few regular troops, 
and none disciplined after the Euro- 
pean fashion, yet the vast feudal mi- 
litia they could at any time call out 
was extremely formidable, from the 
perfect arms, and entire command of 
them, which every member of it pos- 
sessed, and the individual courage by 
which they were animated. The Rus- 
sians and Austrians, at least till the 
more recent wars, were almost always 
sreatly inferior in number ; and as so 
urge a proportion of the Turkish ar- 
mies in those days was cavalry, this 
disrproportion, by enabling the enemy 
to surround them, often exposed the 
Christian forces to the greatest danger, 
especially as the scene of conflict gen- 
erally was the level country on the 
banks of the Danube. They were thus 
driven by necessity to adopt the tac- 
tics whicn could alone, in the open 
field, enable them to resist such for- 
midable and superior enemies. This 
consisted in constantly forming square 
when the moment of decisive action 
arrived. These squares were generally 
of five or six battelions each, with ar- 
tillery at the angles, capable of firing 
on either side which mignt be assailed. 
They advanced into battle drawn np 
in this form, and the squares moved 
forward in echelon ; so that the lead- 
mg square was protecteil at least on 
one side and rear by the fire of those 
which followed it. If broken, the 
square endeavoured to form a still 
smaller body in the same array, and 
often became reduced to knots of a 
dozen men; for the troops were all 
aware that flight was instant death 
under the sabre of the Osmanlis, and 
their only chance of salvation was in 
the rolling fire which issued from the 
sides of their steady squares. 

53. Notuvithstaudiug the decliuiiig 
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\ilitary strength of tlie Turkish em- 
ire, it is by no means easy of con- 
nest, for nature has furnished it with 
'. -triple line of defence, which it is 
ifficult even for the greatest warlike 
kill and strength to oyeroome. The 
Lr»t of these consists in the plains of 
^allachia and Moldavia, which, from 
heir physical conformation and the 
iobits of their inhabitants, oppose 
preat obstacles to an invading army. 
riie greater part of the country, the 
^cythia of the ancients, consists of 
(vide level plains, and which afford 
30inparativey few resources for a con- 
siderable body of invaders. There are 
few roads in the country, and such as 
exist are speedily cut up, and become 
nearly impracticable by tiie passage of 
any large quantities of artillery or car- 
riages over them. The constant wai*s 
l)etween the Turks and Russians, of 
which this country has long been the 
theatre, has rendered the inhabitants 
for the most part averse to tillage. 
They trust in a great degree to uie 
.sxK>ntaneous productions of the soil and 
l^vowth of nature, which covers the 
earth in spring with a luxuriant herb- 
ai^e, and m sununer with crops of the 
richest hay. But in autumn even this 
i-esource fails ; the long droughts parch 
the surface of the sou ; vegetation is 
burnt up, hu^ gaps and crevices ap- 
pear — and an mvaaing army, the prey 
of fevers and contagious disoraers, 
Unds neither water nor resources in 
the thirsty soil wherewith to subsist 
the troops. Hence it is that it has 
at all times been felt of such impor- 
tance to pass over this wasted lanadc' 
baidble in spring, when the herbage 
of the plains might afford subeistence 
for the horses and herds of cattle which 
accompanied the arm^ ; and that the 
fate of a campaign is so much de- 
pendent upon possession of the coast, 
mid command of the sea, in order 
to insure getting up supplies by 
water. 

54. The second defence of Turkey 
consists in the line of the Danube, 
which covers the whole northern pro- 
vinces of the empire. This noble river, 
which, when it a]iproache8 Belgrade, 
on the frontiers ot Turkey, is already 



twelve hundred yards broad, flows 
through the whole of Turkey with 
a rapid current, which renders the 
construction of bridges over it always 
a matter of difficult, sometimes im- 
possible. It is often intersected b^ 
laige islands, but they do not facih- 
tate the passage, for the current, brok- 
en by rocks, flows roimd them in 
foaming suiges with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. The right bank, which forms 
the northern boundary of Bulgaria, is 
in.^ueral higher than the left, which 
limits the plain of Wallachia ; and in 
manv places bold rocks or steep banks 
of clay form, as it were, the natural 
ramparts of Turkey behind this for- 
midable wet ditch. Tliis barrier, of 
itself strong, is rendered doublv so by 
the resources of art and the desolate 
state of the country. Silistria, Bra- 
hilov, Roudschuck, and Widdin, are 
the cliief of the fortresses upon its 
banks, with the siege of which every 
war between the Russians and Turks 
commences, and which are never re* 
duced but after a most obstinate do 
fence, and a dreadful sacrifice of men 
The waste of human life in ^ese 
sieges, wliich are generally prolonged 
to the close of the season by the obsti- 
nate valour of the Turks, is much 
augmented by the unhealthy nature 
of the country on the banks of the 
Danube in the autumnal months, and 
the quantity of grapes, which, growing 
amidst beds of roses on the sunny 
slopes, and eagerly devoured by the 
northern invaders, spread amongst 
them the destructive scourge of dysen- 
tery.* 

55. The last and most important 
barrier of Constantinople is the Bal- 
kan, which, stretching from east to 
west the whole breadth of Turkey, 
presents the very greatest obstacle to 
any invading army. This celebrated 
range, the Mount Haemus of antiquity, 
is far inferior to the I^n^nees, the Alps, 

* *• With grim delight the brood of winter 
view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azare hue, 
Scent the new ftagrance of the breathing 

rose, 
And quaff the pendant vintago as it 
grows." 

Ghat. 
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or the Oaacasns in altitude and rn^- 
gedneas; but it is superior to either in 
the difficulties which it opposes to the 
xoarch of armies. This is often the 
case with compiratiyely low ran^ of 
hills, which afford a stronger line of 
defence than mountains of tne greatest 
elevation. The Alps never prevented 
the inarch of the French into Italy ; 
the Caucasus has been often penetrated 
by the Russians ; oven the Himalaya 
was pierced by the battalions of Bri- 
tain: but from the hills of Torres- 
Vedras the arms of Napoleon perma- 
nently recoiled ; and it required two 
years of harassing warfare on the part 
of England, to expel six thousand 
naked savages in Kaffirland from the 
recesses of the Waterkloof. The rea- 
son is, that lofty mountain-ranges are 
always intersected bv deep valleys, the 
crests of which can be surmountetl at 
a com|)aratively moderate elevation, 
and with little difficulty ; while infe- 
rior hek^hts are intersected by gul- 
lies ana watercourses, and generally 
covered with forests^ brushwood, or 
thickets, which can only be cut through 
at an immense expense of time and 
labour. This is exactly the case with 
the Balkan, which, running nearly 
parallel to the line of the Danube at 
from forty to fifty miles to the south, 
presents a wooded and intricate ridge 
about thirty miles broad, which must 
be crossed before the plains of Roume- 
lia are reached, or Constantinople is 
approached. It is not in general 
higher than the Yosges Mountains 
near Eaiserslautem, the Mont Ton- 
nerre in the Limousin, or the Lammer- 
moors in Scotland ; but, nevertheless, 
it took two centuries of almost cease- 
less warfare before the Russians crossed 
this formidable barrier. The very de- 
solation of the country and benignity 
of the climate augment its defensible 
character. It is traversed only by 
bridle-paths, which, without any re- 
gard to a sradual slope, ascend hills 
and descend gullies inaccessible to cha- 
riots or artillery; and where the rocky 
heights on either side are not covered 
with forest or brushwood, they are 
laid out in thick orchards, which op- 
pose almost the same inipediiueut to 



an advancing army.* In tiieir wooded 
intricacies, uie superiority of the Rus- 
sian tactics and discipline is in a grest 
measure Idist: war can no longer be 
conducted by the action of masses, but 
comes to depend on individual hardi- 
hood and skill ; and in the prolonged 
struggles and hand-to-hand conflicts, 
the deadly aim and perfect skill in the 
use of arms of the Mussolmans hare 
often proved fatal to the most power- 
ful columns of the Muscovites. 

56. So CTeat are these difficulties, 
that, uotwitlistanding the rapid de- 
cline of the Ottoman power daring the 
last centurj', it was not till ^e year 
1829 that the Russian forces succeeded 
in passing the Balkan and reachiog 
Adnanople, and then it was only with 
an army not exceeding 25,000 men. 
The best military authorities have de- 
clared that the passage of the Balkan 
need not be attempted with less than 
140,000 men, whicn large force would 
only leave 60,000 disposable to ad- 
vance u^n Constantinople. "When 
this barrier, however, is surmounted, 
the defences of Constantinople are 
carried ; and unless a force capable 
of keeping the field and repelling the 
enemy in the open country exists, no- 
thing remains to the Turks but sub- 
mission. From the southern face of 
the Balkan to the ^tes of the capital 
the country is entirely open, ana for 
the most part uncultivated. Luxu- 
riant herbage, coming up to the horses' 
^rths, at once attesting the riches of 
uie soil and showing tne oppression 
of the Government, continues up to 
the gates of the capital In this open 
and level country there is no defence 
whatever Sjeainst an invading army, 
especially if it possesses the superior- 
ity in light hoi'se which the Russians, 
ever since their conquest of the no- 
mad nations, decisive^ ci\joy. If a 
hostile army reaches Constantinople, 
the conquest of the capital is easy, and 
cannot be long averted. The ancient 
walls still remain in imposing majesty, 

* Its woody character was the same in an- 
cient times, as is attested in the well-known 
lines of Vii^l— 

" O, quia ine ^lidis in vallibus Haenii 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra !" 

ViBGiL, Gwrg.f IIU. IL 
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rx't "they are in many places monlder- 
[ik^, and, by catting oeT the aqueducts 
wlxx«3li supply the city with water, it 
i^sLy easilyj)e starved into submission. 
L^l:k^ old cisterns, of enormous magni- 
::'Lxi].e, constructed by the Roman em- 
pei^oTS to guard against this dauffer, 
3t:xlX exist ; but they lire in part filled 
LiX>9 are no longer water-tight, and 
coiiXd not now be applied to their des- 
■fclixod purpose. 

S 7. It results from these peculiari- 
-ties in the physical situation of Tur- 
Ice j^, that the command of the sea, or 
-fclxo sup^rt, or at least the neutrality 
of Austria, is essential to a successful 
ii-rription into the plains of Roumelia 
l>y ine troops of the Czar. No amoimt 
ot" force, how great soever, at the com- 
Tiiand of the Muscovite generals, can 
relieve them of this necessity ; on the 
coxiti*ary, it only renders it the more 
imperious. Turkey is defended by the 
effects of its own oppression: it has 
Tendered its territory a wilderness, 
-tlirou^h which the enemy, without 
supplies brought by the Danube or the 
sea, cannot pass. External support 
is indispensable. It is impossible by 
land-carriage to bring up the requisite 
supplies for a large army from Sevas- 
topol and Odessa — a tract of nearly 
seven hundred miles, in gi>eat part 
without roads practicable for wheel- 
carriages. Equally impossible is it to 
£nd in the desert plains of Roumelia 
the requisite supplies for the support 
of an army capable of threatening Con- 
stantinople. The Russians in modem 
Turkey, like the Romans of old in in- 
vading Caledonia, and for the same 
reason, must advance by the sea-side. 
Accordingly, in 1828, in addition to 
the fortresses on the Danube, it was 
deemed essential, before attempting to 
cross the Balkan, to reduce the seajwrt 
of Varna. The support of Austria, how- 
ever, may render it possible to dispense 
with the assistance of a fleet on the 
Euxine, if the command of all the 
fortresses on the Danube has been 
obtained ; because from the inch plains 
of Hungary ample supplies even for 
the largest army may be obtained, and 
from these fortresses, as a secure base, 
ulterior operations to the southward 



might be conducted. Thence it was 
that the Emperor Nicholas so readily 
and powerfully intervened In favour of 
the Emperor of Austria in 1849 ; he 
knew that he would march through 
Hungary to Constantinople. 

58. The principal defence of the Bal- 
kan, against an enemy approaching 
from the north, consists in uie fortified 
camp of ScHTJMLA. This celebrated 
stronghold has borne so important a 
part m all the last wars between the 
Turks and Russians, that a description 
of it is indispensable to the under- 
standing of the last and most important 
of them. It is a considerable town, 
containing thirty thousand inhabit 
tants, lying upon the northern ^qcliv- 
ily of tne Balkan, and, seen from the 
plains of Bulgaria as you approach it 
from the northward, resembles a tri- 
angular sheet spread upon the moun- 
tains, as Algiers does when seen from 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 
It is not regularly fortified like the 
fortresses of Flanders, but still it is 
very strong, and cannot be reduced 
but by a very large army. A pro- 
montory of the Balkan, in the form of 
a horse -shoe, surrounds its sides and 
rear, which is covered with thick and 
thorny brushwood, extremely difiicult 
of passage, and affordiiig an admirable 
shelter to the skilled Turkish marks- 
men. The town itself is surrounded 
by a deep ditch and high wall, flanked 
by the square towers for musketeers 
which are peculiar to the Turkish for- 
tresses. It forms the centre of the 
intrenched camp, which shuts it in on 
every side. Its great extent, the steep 
declivities, wooded heights, and rocky 
precipices which surround it, render it 
extremely strong, and the nature of 
the adjoining huls, impassable for ar- 
tillery, secure it from the dangers of 
bombardment A stream of pure and 
perennial water flows through its 
centi'e, amply sufiicient for a garrison 
of any amount. All the roads from 
the north over the Balkan, whether 
from Roudschuck, Silistiia, or Ismael, 
intersect each- other in this fortress, 
which thus becomes a strategetical 
point of the very highest importance ; 
and, garrisoned by thirty thousand 
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janizaries, it is eqlially impossible to 
pa86» and difficalt to reduce. 

69. If its natural defences are alone 
considered, the Asiatic Provinces of 
Turkey are more boantifully dealt with 
even than its dominions in Europe. 
The Caucasus — the continuation of 
the great mountain-range which, un- 
der the name of the ryrenees, the 
Alps, the Carpathians, and the Hima- 
laya, runs like a stony girdle around 
Ihe ^obe— forms a yast barrier between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. In- 
accessible to mortal foot, altemately 
glittering in a cloudless sun and euve- 
loped in mipenetrable mists, there 

** The palaces of natuie, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 

scalps. 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow/'* 

liave from the earliest times formed 
the subject of imaginative mythology 
and fabled teiTors to the inhabitants 
of Europe and Asia. On their shiver- 
ing summits the fancy of JSschylus 
maide Prometheus expiate his generous 
self-devotion; in their dark caverns 
the Argonauts sought the Golden 
Fleece. The poetry of Persia, the tales 
of Arabia, make perpetual mention of 
these awM piles of rock, the abode of 
genii and magicians, which seemed to 
them to bound the habitable globe, 
and form the appropriate scene of 
punishment for the rebellious spirits. 
They have been rendered famUiar to 
the childhood of all in the charming 
tales of Scheherezade ; they liave, in 
our own time, been the theatre of 
deeds of heroism rivalHiu; the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, and the triumph 
of Moigarten. Nor is Sacred History 
wanting to complete the interest of the 
mountuns which have formed the sub- 
ject of so many fabled adventures ; for 
on one of their summits the ark rested, 
and on the sides of Ararat the rainbow 
shone 

" Which first spoke peace to man." 

60. In a military point of view, 
the Caucasus forms a more important 
barrier than either the Alps or the 
♦ Bybok. 



Pyrenees ; for, equally with them, it 
runs from sea to sea, and it is more 
inaccessible, and less penetrated by 
passes than either. Generally speak- 
mg, it consists of two vast ranges 
running, like those of the Finster- Aar- 
hom and Monte-Rosa, opposite to each 
other, and both terminatuur in a peak 
of surnassing magnitude imd elevation. 
The Elbruz is l£e culminating point 
of the northern of the two ranges, ami 
Mount Ararat of the southern. Each 
is about 15,300 feet in height, or as 
nearly as possible the elevation of 
Mont Blanc* The medium elevatioa 
of the two chains is about 10,000 feet, 
and their summits are so rugged anil 
sharp that, except in a few places 
where they are mtersected by deep 
and narrow ravines, forming tlie well- 
known passes through them, they are 
wholly impassable even by foot-sol- 
diers. Seen from the vast steppes 
which stretch to the northward from 
its front towards Tartary, the Caucasus 
presents a huge barrier, rising insen- 
siblyfrom 1200 tolO^ 000 feet in height 
Immense downs, covered with grass, 
imbroken by tree, shrub, or rock, com- 
pose the summits of the first range, 
which in general does not exceed 4000 
feet in height; but their sides are 
frirrowed by fru;htfrd ravines^ whose 
torrents descend with irresistible vio- 
lence amidst broken scaurs and i*ugged 
thickets. But in the interior range the 
character of the mountains changes : 
far above the traveller's head dark 
forests clothe their shaggy sides ; their 
summits start up into a thousand 
fantastic and inaccessible peaks which 
repose in icy stillness on me azure fir- 
mament. 

61. Few passes accessible to troops 
or wheel-carriages traverse this teirinc 

* The Elbruz has been only once ascended. 
In 1829, M. Knpfer, of the Academy of 8t 
Petersbnrg, with two other gentlemen, as- 
cended to a point only six hundred feet 
below the summit, but could not reach it; 
owing to the slipperiness of the melting 
snow. In the night, however, a shepherd, 
named Killar, taking advantage of the frost, 
surmoimted the difficulties, and readied tlie 
summit, fh)m whence he was seen by the 
Russian detachment under General Emanuel, 
which was stationed in the valley. — ^Fontos, 
p. 5. 
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ftsurrier. The principal one, through 
v^liich the ^reat military road of Geor- 
gia, passes, 18 thatof Yladi-Caucase, or 
I>ariel, which is defended by fortified 
>lock-hou8es at all the stations, and 
Tv^liich, at its highest point of eleyation 
i.'t; the Mountain of the Holy Gross, 
LS 1329 toises, or 7974 feet, above the 
L^vel of the sea ; being about the height 
3C the Great St Bernard in Switzer- 
land. The pass, in approaching that 
s^ammit, forms the Pike CaucasuB of 
blie ancients, and is called bv the Per- 
sians " The Iron Gate." Tbe next in 
point of importance, and which forms 
tlie great Russian line of communica- 
t;ion to the eastern parts of Georgia, is 
-tliat which goes by the shore of the 
Oaspian, through the famous Cfates of 
Z>erbend. This celebrated pass, the 
JPilcR AJJbanvR of the ancients, is form- 
«d b^ the meeting of a perpendicular 
precipice, 1400 feet in elevation, the 
last face of the Caucasus, and the 
^w^aves of the Caspian. It is called 
now the ** Grates of Derbend," which 
signifies narrow passage. The Turks 
o^l it Demir-Kapi, or the '* Gates of 
Iron.*' It is slrongly fortified, and 
forms the western end of this great 
natural barrier; these fortifications, 
like the wall of China, having been 
erected in ancient times by the kings 
of Persia, to avert the incursions of 
the Tartai-s. They never had this ef- 
fect, however, for any length of time, 
any more than the wall of Antoninus 
had that of repelling the incursions of 
the Caledonians, or the rampart of 
Trajan those of the northern Germans. 
The chief incursions of the Tartars, 
which proved so frightful a scourge to 
Persia and Asia Minor, those of Gen- 
ghis £han and Timour, were effected 
by this pass, through which repeatedly 
three and four hundred thousand of 
these ruthless barbarians have passed 
an horseback, carrying their forase at 
their saddle-bows, bent on souttiem 
devastation and plunder. 

62. Asia Minok, which, in every 
period of history, has borne an import- 
ant part alike in Asiatic and European 
annals, is a country of great extent, 
intersected with a variety of mountain 
ranges, and in its valleys and plains 



abounding with all the elioiccst cifts 
of nature. The climate in tbe vaUeys 
of Geoxgia, which stretch to the south, 
is mild and temperate. Sheltered from 
the chilly blasts of the north by the 
huge rampart of the Caucasus, all the 
prwiuctions of the temperate zone 
come to maturity ; and with them are 
blended, where the valleys approach 
the plain of Mesopotamia, the pahn- 
trees, pom6{;ranates, and dates of the 
tropical r^ons. It is on these sunny 
slopes that the Garden of Eden is placed 
by Scripture, and from thence that the 
human race set out in its pilgrim- 
age through the ^lobe. On the Minks 
of the Kfu», which descends through 
the rival chains of Elbruz and Ararat 
to the Caspian, the beauty of nature 
realises all that the imagination of 
Milton has conceived of tne charms 
of Paradise ; and it is rivalled by the 
surpassing loveliness of those of the 
Kuban, \mich fwces its way through 
rocky precipices from the western 
shoulder of Elbruz to the Black Sea. 
Vines, olives, apricots, peaches, and 
all the more deucate fruits, are there 
found in profusion ; while green pas- 
tures nourish innumerable flocks on 
the mountain sides; and the finest 
crops of wheat, maize, and barley, re- 
ward the labour of the husbandmen 
at their feet. The beneficence of phy- 
sical nature may be judged of by the 
extraordinary perfection of the animals 
of all kinds which are found in that 
favoured region, and the exquisite 
beauty of the women, celebrated over 
all the world as combining all that 
is most perfect in the human figure. 
Erzeroum is the capital of this b^uti- 
ful region, as of the whole of Asia Mi- 
nor. It is a city containing a hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; the seat of a 
pacha of three tails, or of the highest 
grade ; and of an importance second 
only to Constantinople in the govern- 
ment and defence of the empire. 

63. Although Turkey has repeatedly 
been threatened by Russia from the side 
of Asia Minor, and the greatest danger 
she has ever run, as will appear in the 
sequel, has arisen in that quarter, yet 
the military resources of tliat part of 
the Ottoman dominions are very great, 
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and such as, if ably lod and fully drawn 
forth, would seem capable of enabling 
it even to assume the offensive in that 
direction. The Pacha of Erzeroum has, 
in time of war, twenty thousand regu- 
lur troops at his disposal, to which, 
when the strength of the Osmanlis is 
fully called fortn, two hundred thou- 
sand hardy and braye irregulars may 
be added, all admirable horsemen, 
and, though undisciplined, thoroughly 
trained individually to the use of arms. 
The formidable nature of this force 
arises from the fact, that the Mussul- 
mans in the Asiatic provinces of Tur- 
key form a decided majority of the 
inhabitants ; they compose twelve rail- 
lions out of sixteen millions of its en- 
tire population. Though not capable 
of moving in masses under fire, or 
meeting me disciplined battalions of 
Russia in the open field, these hardy 
irregulars are most formidable in the 
defence of woody fiEistnesses or rocky 
heights, often extremely so in a swarm 
charge, and inferior to none in the 
world in the tenacity with which they 
maintain walled towns. 

64. The nature of the country in 
Asia Minor, especially between the 
Caucasus and its capital, Erzeroum, 
adds immensely to its defensible na- 
ture against a northern invader. Ex- 
treme^ mountainous, intersected in 
all directions by ranges of hills, in 
general rugged and precipitous, and 
yet so twisted and interwoven with 
each other that it is a matter of neces- 
sity often to cross over them, it is as 
impervious to regular European troops, 
burdened with artillery and chariots, 
as it is easy of passage to the Turkish 
hordes, who are seldom troubled with 
any such encumbrances. Fortresses 
strong, according to Oriental ideas, 
and very difficult of reduction to an in- 
vader without artillery, guard the most 
important passes, or crown the over- 
hanging cliffs. Few roads, and most 
of them practicable only for horses or 
foot- soldiers, traverse tnis rugged re- 

fion. That by the coast stops at Tre- 
izond. Only one road fit for carriages 
traverses the centre of the country by 
Kars to Erzeroum, and it is defended 
by several formidable forts. Altoge- 



ther, Asia Minor presented the great- 
est possible difficulties to an invading 
army ; and they were much augment- 1 
ed hj the tyrannical nature of the I 
Turkish government, which had ren- ' 
dered great part of the countiy a per- 
fect desert, and in all so thinly in- 
habited as to be incapable of famishing 
the supplies necessary for a large army. 
65. The Caucasus has, from the 
earliest times, been the abode of trihes 
inured to privations by necessity, sti- 
mulated to exertion by sufiTering. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the ereat 
migrations of the numan species hare 
descended from its snowy ridges. 
Mountaineers seldom emigrate, at least 
in inland situations, though they often 
plunder the vales beneath ; it is the 
herdsmen of the plains who traverse the 
globe. The very rigour of their climate^ 
the churlishness of the soil, the hard- 
ships of their situation, attach them 
the more strongly to their native land. 

" No product here the barren bUls afford. 
Bat man and steel, the soldier and his 

sword; 
No vernal bloom theur torpid rocks arraj. 
But winter, lingering, chilLs the lap of May. 
Yet every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart : 
And e'en those hills that round his man- 
sion rise, 
Enliance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul con- 
forms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the 

storms; 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's 

roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains- 



more. 



»»* 



Much surprise has often been ex- 
pressed in western Europe at the in- 
ability of the Russians, after above a 
century of conflicts, thoroughly to 
subdue the inhabitants of the Cauca- 
sus ; but the wonder will cease when 
it is recollected what difficulty the 
Romans, even with the strength of the 
Cffisars, had to subdue the imiabitants 
of the Alps, who guarded the very 
gates of Italy, and now long, in our 
own day, the naked Kaffirs, who never 
could bring six thousand men into the 
field, withstood the strengtii of Britain. 
The Caucasians have done no more 
with the Russians than they have done 
* Goldsmith. 
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ivitli all their neighbours for three 
thousand years : plunder is to them 
th.e condition of existence ; the spoil 
of the vales at their feet, their chief 
excitement in war, their main source 
of riches in peace ; and the rugged in- 
accessible nature of their coiinti^ en- 
-ables them long to cany on their de- 
predations with impunity. The Rus- 
sian army of the Caucasus, generally 
thirty thousand strong, is inured to 
constant conflicts with the mountain- 
eel's ; the great military roads through 
the range are only kept open by large 
bodies of men; strong forts are placed at 
every station, and uie very lazarettos 
loopholed and guarded, to prevent them 
iVom falling into the haiidsof the enemy. 
66, Based upon a correct apprecia- 
tion of the immense advantages which 
they derive from their own unity, and 
the weakness to which their neighbours 
are exposed by their divisions, the 
Russian policy in regard to all of them 
has for a century and a half been di- 
rected to one object. This is to avoid 
direct conquest or fiagi*ant usurpation, 
and never nazard an extension of ter- 
ritory till the circumstances of the 
people from whom it is to be wrested 
have rendered them incapable of re- 
sistance. To accomplish this, their 
system is to foment discord and divi- 
sions among the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining states, and protect the weaker 
iigainst the stronger, till all effectual 
I ueans of resistance have been destroyed, 
or the Muscovite strength is invoked 
to terminate their contests, or defend a 
I>oi*tion of the people from the tyranny 
of the rest. iTie maxim *^ Divide ei 
impera" is not less the rale of con- 
duct of the Cabinet of St Petersburg 
than it was of the Roman senate, and 
now is of the English Government in 
India. By this means, the appear- 
ance of direct agression is in ^eneml 
avoided, the piSh of conquest is pre- 
pared before it is attempted, and the 
dominant power is frequently on the 
defensive when hostilities actually 
commence, or it takes up arms only on 
an urgent and apparently irresistible 
appealfor protection from some suffer- 
ing people in its vicinity. It is, in 
truth, the natural and usual policy of 



the strong in presence of the weak, of 
the united when surrounded by the 
divided ; and so great is the advantage 
which in these respects they possess, 
that they can in general drive their 
future victims into the commence* 
ment of hostilities, and themselves 
maintain the semblance of moderation, 
while perseveringly x>ursuing a system 
of universal conquest. 

67. The situation of Russia, and the 
political and religious circumstances of 
the people by whom she is surrounded, 
have contributed no less than her in- 
ternal unity and strength to the advan- 
tages she has derived from the prose- 
cution of this policy. Placed midway 
between Europe and Asia, she touches 
on the one siae the states torn by the 
social passions of Europe ; on the other, 
those divided by the divisions of re- 
ligion and race which (Ustract Asia. 
United in ambition and feeling herself, 
she is surrounded by countries disturb- 
ed by every passion which can afllict 
or desolate the world. In Poland, the 
path of conquest had been prepared for 
her by **the insane ambition of a ple- 
beian noblesse," as John Sobieski called, 
it, and the divisions of a people in whom 
it was hard to say whether the passion 
for freedom, or the inabiUty to bear its 
excitement or exercise its powers, have 
been the most conspicuous. In Eu- 
ropean Turkey she found above ten 
millions of Christians oppressed by lit- 
tle more than tliree millions of Turks ; 
and by raising the standard of the 
Cross, and preaching a crusade, she 
could at any time at once rouse to 
the highest pitch the religious enthu- 
siasm of her o^vn subjects, andpropor- 
tionably distract the feelings and weak- 
en the streimth of her opponents. In 
Asia, where me Mussulmans were three 
to one, she enjoyed almost equal ad- 
vantages, though of an opxx)site de- 
scription ; for the Christian religion 
had taken refuge in the hills of Georgia 
from the sabros of the Turks or the 
scimitars of tlie Persians ; and the con- 
stant attacks of which they were the 
objects, from one or other of these 
powers, naturally led to her protection 
being invoked by her suffering co-reli- 
gionists between the Euxine and the 
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Caspian, and the Taloar and hardihood 
of the hills beinff arravcd under her 
banners against the amuition and fan- 
aticisin of the plains. 

68. Peter the Great, who fuUy ap- 
preciated tiiese advantages of his situ- 
ation, first made use of them, and gave 
the earliest example of the system of 
Intervention. Passionately desirous 
of trade and commerce, and sensitivelv 
alive to the disadvantages under which 
his subjects laboured from their inland 
and remote situation, it was his great 
object to extend his frontiers to mari- 
time stations. By the acquisition of 
Courland and Livonia, and construc- 
tion of St Petersburg, he accomplished 
this in tho north ; by the conquest of 
tlie Crimea his successors effected it in 
the south ; by the interventions in the 
Caucasus and Geoigia they brought 
their standards down to the Cain^iau. 
All these conciuests, which entirely al- 
tered the i)08ition of Russia^ and from 
a remote inland rendered it a fiist-rate 
political power, were effected by Russia 
taking aavanta^ of her central situa- 
tion, and steadily directing her ener- 
gies to these objects. The oppression 
of the inhabitants of Georgia, who were 
Christians, by their foimi^ible Mussul- 
man neighl^ours in Persia and Turkey 
in Asia, gave Peter a pretext for inter- 
vening in the affairs of the Caucasus ; 
" not, as the Russian historians ex- 
press it, " in order to extend the limits 
of his empire by distant foreign con- 
quests ; but in oixler to prove the faci- 
lity with which Russia could push its 
dominions to the shores of the Caspian, 
to consolidate its conquests, extend its 
influence, establish regiilaiity in the 
relations of different states, and permit 
l^e gi-owth, under its powerful shield, 
of an order of things accessible to the 
development of commercial relations." 

69. Inspired with these ideas, Peter 
set out ten years after his disaster on 
the Pnith, at the head of 80,000 men, 
for the Caucasus, and, passing through 
the Gates of Derbend in less than a 
year, made himself master of the whole 
country between the Euxine and tlie 
Caspian, as far as Astrabad. The Cau- 
casus resounded with bis exploits : the 
conquerors of Pultowa were irresistible 



to these rude mountaineers ; for the 
first time in history the hiU tribes of 
Central Asia felt the superiority of 
European arms and discipline. Persia 
and Turkey were alike compelled to 
yield to his ascendancy ; and by the 
treaties of 1723 and 1724 the Russian 
dominion was extended to the mou& 
of the Araxes and the shores of the 
Caspian. Subsequently^ and for nearly 
seventy years, the mountains of the 
Caucasus were the theatre of almost in- 
cessant contests between the Russians, 
Turks, and Persians, who contended 
witheachotherfor their possession; and 
not less with theCaucasiaiis themselves, 
who seldom allowed the dominion of 
any to extend beyond the fortified posts 
which they occupied. But at length 
an important event took place, which 
cast the balance decisively in favour of 
Russia, and established the Muscovite 
dominion in a durable and solid man- 
ner to the south of the mountains. This 
was the bequest of George XI 1 1. , Prince 
of Georgia, who, himself a Christian, 
and feefing that his Christian subjects 
could only be protected from Mussul- 
man oppression by the tutelary arm of 
Russia, bequeathed his whole domin- 
ions to the Czar Paul by testamentary 
deed, dated 28th October 1800. 

70. The death of Paul, whicli took 
place shoi-tly after this event, caused 
some delay on the part of the Russian 
Government in the acceptance of this 
magnificent bequest ; but at lengtii the 
Emperor Alexander, by his manifesto 
of 12th September 1801, declared his 
willingness to accede to it, from a sense 
of duty, and a desire to protect the 
Christian population of the country.* 
As this important acquisition brought 
the Russians into du*ect contact with 

* " Ce n'est pas pour accroitre nos forces, 
ce n'est pas daas la vne d'int^r^t, ou poar 
etendre les limites d'un empire d^jft si vaste, 

Sue nou8 acceptoDs le mrdeau da ti^ne 
e G^igie: le sentiment de notre dignite, 
llionnear, Tliumanit^ seule nous ont impost 
le devoir sacre de ne pas resistor auz cris de 
soufftance partis de votre sein, de d^toumer 
de vos t6tes les niaux qui vous affligent et 
d'introduire en O^rgie an gouveroement 
fort, cauable d'administrer la justice avec 
6qait^ de prot^er la vie et les bieas de 
cnacun, et (T^tenare sur tous I'egide de la loi." 
— ProclavuUion de VEmpcreur, 12th Sept., 
1800; FoNTON, 94. 
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Txirkey and Persia beyond, the peat 
mountain - range whicn had hitherto 
separated them, it led to a decisive 
change of policy on the part of the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg on the Cauca- 
sian frontier. The first object was to 
secure and strengthen the central mil- 
itary road across the mountains by 
Yladi-Kaukas, and that was effected, 
though at the expense of ahnost con- 
tinual hostilities ever since with the 
mountain tribes; with Turkey and 
Persia also she was involved in nearly 
constant warfare, but there the weight 
and discipline of the Muscovites ere 
long made themselves felt. The fort- 
ress of Gandja was stormed in 1808, 
and the whole western range of the 
Caucasus subjected to Russia ; and at 
length, after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune, in the course of which her gene- 
rals had often great difficulty in mak- 
ing head against the forces of Persia 
and Turkey, Derbend, with its impor- 
tant Gates, were carried and strongly 
fortified, Baka reduced, Anapa on the 
Euxine battered by a Russian fleet, and 
the Muscovite power established in a 
solid manner on all the western slope 
of the Caucasus, as far as the frontiers 
of the pachalic of Erzeroum . The peace 
of Bucharest with Ttu-key, in March 
1812, and of Gulistan with Persia, on 
12th October 1818, gave durable ac- 
({uisitions of great value to Russia, 
both in Europe and Asia — for in the 
fomier it brought her frontier forward 
to the Pruth, and rendered her master 
of the mouths of the Danube ; while in 
the latter it ^ined for her the impor- 
tant district between the Araxes and 
the Akhaltakh range, as &r as the 
chain of Alla^hez. These acquisitions, 
besides a territory of great extent, ren- 
dered the Russians mastera of the whole 
southern slope of the Caucasus, and 
brought their outposts within a compa- 
ratively short (Hstance of the important 
frontier Persian fortress of Erivau. 

71. As the territories thus acquired 
by the Russians, both towards Persia 
and Asia Minor, however, were almost 
entirely mountainous, inhabited by 
senii-barlMffous tribes, passionately 
enamoured, like all mountaineers, of 
freedom, and long inured to the prac- 



tical enjoyment of its blessings and its 
discord, under the nominal rule of 
Persia and Turkey, they brought them 
into almost constant hostilities with 
the Caucasian tribes. These rude but 
gallant mountaineers were not long of 
discovering the weight of the Mus- 
covite yoke. Immense was the dififer- 
ence between its systematic exactions, 
supported by regular armies travers- 
ing great military roads, every post of 
which was strongly fortified, and never 
abandoned, and the occasional and 
transitory irruptions of the pachas to 
which they had been accustomed, who 
retired after their spoil had been col- 
lected, and were not seen for year» 
again. Hostihtiesin consequence broke 
out on all sides ; the power of Russia 
was soon confined to tne fortresses oc- 
cupied by its own troops, many<of which 
yielded to the fierce assault of the 
mountaineers; and it was even with 
great difficulty that they succeeded in 
maintaining the great military lines 
of the Yladi-Kaukas and the Gates of 
Derbend. The Courts of Ispahan and 
Constantinople were not slow in per- 
ceiving the advantages which this state 
of things promised to afford them, es- 
pecially as Turkey^ appeared at that 
period about to be involved in hostili- 
ties with Russia on the Danube. They 
fomented the irritation, and aided the 
incursions of the tribes to the utmost 
of their x>ower ; and at length an open 
war broke out between Russia and Per- 
sia, in which the question at issue was, 
which was to become master of the 
Caucasus? The prospect was suffi- 
ciently dark for Russia ; her army be- 
yond the Caucasus which the Czar 
could bring into the field, consisted 
only of ei^t battalions of infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry', and some 
thousand irregulars, in all not ten 
thousand combatants; while that of 
the Persians was of triple the strength, 
consisting of 16,000 regular infantry, 
12,000 regular cavalry, and 8000 irre- 
gulars, besides 24 pieces of cannon. 

72. But then was seen, as in India 
under the guidance of Clive and Wel- 
lington, what can be done by the vi^ur 
and capacity of one man. The httle 
Russian army was commanded by a 
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hero deatiued to distinguislied celebhty 
in future times, General Paske- 
WITCH. Skilfully bringing all his guns 
to bear on the Persian centre, he open- 
ed upon it a concentric fire of such 
seventy that it was already shaken, 
when the Russian battalions, advanc- 
ing with the bayonet, completed its 
rout Driven back in confusion, the 
whole centre broke, and the wings, 
which had never yet fired a shot, find- 
ing themselves separated and deserted, 
&^ in confusion. The artillery and 
baggage of the conquered fell into the 
liands of the victors, and the Persian 
forces were soon driven out of the Rus- 
sian territory. 

73. Early next year operations re- 
commenced, and the Russians, being 
considerably reinforced* were able to 
bring 16,000 men into the field. The 
«fiect was decisive. Sardar-Abad and 
Nakhitchevan were taken, E&ivan car- 
ried by assault, and Tabriz opened its 
gates. Threatened with destruction, 
the Persians had no resource but in 
submission, and on 29th October 1827, 
-a peace was concluded between the 
Courts of St Petersburg and Ispahan, 
on terms eminently advantageous to 
the former. By this treaty tne Mus- 
covite dominions in Asia were greatly 
augmented. Tlie Khanat of Tal^, the 
province and great fortress of Erivan, 
were ceded by the Persians, and the 
Muscovite dominion came to include 
the holy mountain of Ararat. These 
names will convey but little ideas to a 
European reader; but it will aid the 
facility of conception to say that it save 
the Russians the entire dominion of the 
Caucasus, and as thorough a command 
•of the entrances into Persia as would 
be given to Franco by the acquisition 
of mo whole of Switzerland and Savoy, 
with the fortresses of Alessandria and 
Mantua, for an irruption into Italy. 

74. The system of intervention, so 
i^ccessfuUy practised by the Russians 
in Asia, was not less ably taken advan- 
tage of in Europe. The peculiar situa- 
tion of the provinces of Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, andServia, which adjoined the 
isouthem provinces of Russia, gave them 
great advanta^s for the prosecution of 
that policy. Although the two former 



had been conquered by the Turks, yet 
they had never been thoroughly re- | 
duced to subjection, and were rather in ' 
1^6 condition of tributary states thau ^ 
provinces of the empire. They paid an 
annual tribute to the Porte, but they 
were governed by their own rulers, or 
*' hospodars," as thev were called, who 
were nominated by me Sultau ; and as 
the great majorily of the inhabitants 
were Christians, they were chosen in 
general from the descendants of the 
princes of the old Byzantine empire, 
who dwelt at the Fanar in Constanti- 
nople. Servia, a strong mountainous 
and wooded country, had lon^ aspired 
after, and in some degree attained, the 
blessingsof independence. Under their 
intrepid leader, Czemy George, its in- 
habitants had, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, wa^d a long and 
bloody war with the Ottomans ; and 
although it terminated, on the whole, 
to their disadvantage, and the Turks 
remained in possession of the principal 
fortresses in tne country, and compel ie<l 
a tribute from the inhabitants, yet 
their subjection was more nominal than 
real ; the power of the Osmanlis did 
not in trutn extend beyond the range 
of the guns of their fortresses ; and in 
the ruitd districts the people, ninc- 
tenths of whom were Christians, prac- 
tically enjoyed the blessings of self- 
government and independence. 

75. Subsequent to the time of Peter 
the Great, the Russians had repeatedly 
made such good use of this distracted 
state of the northern provinces of the 
Ottoman empire, as to have more thau 
once brought it to the verge of dissolu- 
tion. After the victories of Marshal 
Munich in 1739, and of the Austrians 
and Russians under Prince Cobouig in 
1789, and the taking of Belgrade, tlie 
Russians were earnestly counselled by 
their general to march direct upon Con- 
stantinople, and rouse a national war 
by proclaiming the independence of the 
Greeks under a Christian prince ; * and 

* *• Api^s la victoire qu'fl avait remportte 
k Stawoaljanc^, piteChoorim, entre le Dneis- 
ter et le Pruth, le Harfehal Munich terivit de 
Jassy aux consdillers do son Imp^Tatrice, 
' qu'il fallait profiter des drconstances favor- 
ables, et marcher rHmit aus Grte$, uur Con- 
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although the interrention of the other 
European powers prevented that design 
from being carried into execution ot 
±hsX time, yet it was only postponed. 
Peace hetween Russia and Turkey is 
never more than a truce ; the designs 
of the Cabinet of St Petersburg on Con- 
stantinople are unchanged and un- 
changeable. The Empress Catherine 
christened her youngest grandson, 
brother of Alexander, Vomtantine, be- 
cause for him she destined the throne 
of Constantinople, and that of St Pe- 
tersburg for the elder brother. Al- 
though the designs of immediate con- 
quest were laid aside for the present, 
me foundation was established for fu- 
ture inroads in tlie right of interven- 
tion, stipulated for the Cabinet of St 
Petersburg in the afiairs of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Senria, by the treaties 
between the Russians and Turks in 
1774, 1792, and 1812. Tlie Divan, 
pressed by necessity, glad to avert or 
postpone the cession of fortresses or 
provinces, and not foreseeing the; use 
which would be made of this right, 
acceded to it without difficulty, and 
thereby gave the Russians the means, 
at any time when they might deem it 
"expedient, of availing themselves of 
some real or imaginary grievance, un- 
•der which the Christian mhabitants of 
Turkey might be thought to labour, 
to declare war ujwn the Porte. All 
the subsequent wars between the two 
l)owers have taken their rise from these 
reaties.* 

stantinople, que T^lan, renthousiasme etl'es- 
p^rance de cette nation, ne se retrouveraient 
ipeut-dtre jamais port^s k im pareil point' "— 
Valentini, 192. 

_ '* This right of interveiUion, which has ever 
since borne so prominent a part in the dilTer- 
•ences and diplomatic relations of Rassia and 
Turkey, is founded on the ti-eaties of Eain- 
anUi in 1774, Jassy in 1792, and Bucharest in 
1812. By these treaties, Russia, after having 
conquered, restored to the Porte, firet the 
whole, and afterwards a large part of Bess- 
arabia, upon the following among other con- 
ditions: 1. The Porte engaged to protect the 
Christian religion and churches, without hin- 
uenng in any manner the free exercise of the 
lormer, or putting any obstacle In the way of 
wpairing the latter, or building new churches. 
2. To restore to the convents, or the persons 
jrom whom they had been taken, their lands 
TO the districts of Brahilov, Ghoczim, and 
iBender, and to hold the ecclesiastics in that 



76. The Court of St Petersburg made 
great efforts in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century to raise the popu- 
lation of the southern provinces of 
Turkey against their Ottoman oppres- 
sors. With such success were their ex- 
ertions attended, that more than once 
the Morea, Albania, and the Isles, 
were roused into insurrection against 
the Turks, and for some years the Mo- 
rea was practically independent. The 
effect of these insurrections, which 
were all in the end suppressed, was to 
tlie last degree disastrous to the in- 
habitants o? tlie country, but it pro- 
duced an inextinguishable and indelible 
hatred between them and their op- 
pressors. At the period of its final 
subjugation by the Turks in 1717, tlie 
Peloponnesus was supposed to contain 
200,000 inhabitants, but during the 
course of the century many fearful 
calamities contributed to thin their 

consideration which their sacred office re- 
qub'ecL 3. To have regard to humanity and 
generosity in the levying of taxes, and to re- 
ceive them through deputies to be chosen 
every two years. 4. That neither the pacha 
nor any other person should be entitled to 
levy taxes, or make exactions of any descrip- 
tion, excepting such as were authorised by 
decree or custom. 5. That the natives should 
ei\joy all the advantages which they had in 
the reign of Mahomed IV. 6. The provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia were to be allowed 
to have charges -d'affaires with the Sublime 
Forte, of the Christian communion, to watch 
over the interests of the Principalities, and 
their agents were to eivfoy the privileges of 
ambassadors by the law of nations. 7. The 
ministers of Russia were to be permitted to 
make representations in favour of the Princi- 
palities, and complain of the infraction of 
these treaties whenever circumstances might 
require it. 8. Russia restored the islands in 
the Archipelago which she had conquered, 
stipulating for the inhabitants the same pri- 
vileges, and for herself the same right of in- 
tervention, as obtained in regard to the Prin- 
cipalities. 9. The treaty of Bucharest, inl812p 
stipulated that the Servians should have the 
right of administering their own afiairs, upon 
paying a moderate contribution to the Porte. 
It was natural and laudable in the Russian 
Oovemment to make these stipulations in 
favour of their co-religionists in Turkey, espe- 
cially when subjected to such a ruthless and 
despotic government as that of the Ottomans ; 
but it was evident what innumerable pre- 
tences for interfering in the internal aflfhirs 
of Turkey these claims were calculated to fur- 
nish. In truth, they inserted the p|oint of the 
wedge which might at any lime split the Otto- 
man empire in pieces.— See the treaties in 
ScBOELL, TraiUs de Faix, ziv. 67, 508, 689. 
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nhmber. In 1756 a dreadful plague 
appealed, which carried off one-nali of 
them. Before they had well recovered 
from this calamity, the ill-comlacted 
expedition of Orloff in 1770 occasioned 
stul heavier misfortunes ; for the in- 
habitants were excited to rebellion, 
and after having expelled the Turks 
at first, they were ainndoned by the 
Russians, and overwhelmed by a norde 
of Albanians, who exercised unbound- 
ed cruelty and rapacity over the whole 
country for the next ten years. In 
1780 these severities produced another 
insurrection ; and the Empress Cathe- 
rine, by sending her fleet into the 
Mediterranean, effected a powerful di- 
version in favour of the Greeks ; but 
they were again abandoned by their 
allies, the Ottomans renewed their 
oppression, the plague reappeared in 
1781; and such was the devastation 
produced by these concurring causes, 
that the inhabitants were reduced to 
100,000 souls. Disheartened by these 
repeated desertions and misfortunes, 
the Greeks in the next war, which 
broke out in 1789, refused to move, 
and the Empress transferred her in- 
trigues to Epirus, where lier agents 
succeeded in stirring up an insurrec- 
tion of the Souliotaiy who gained a 
brilliant victory over Ali Pacha, the 
Lion of Janina, as he was called, 
while the islanders carried on for some 
months a brilliant but fruitless contest 
with the navy of Constantinople. 

77. These repeated and unsuccessful 
insurrections had produced a more uni- 
versal and bitter feeling of exaspera- 
tion in Greece against the Osmanlis 
than in any oilier part of the Ottoman 
dominions. Deeds of cruelty had been 
mutually inflicted, deadly threats inter- 
changed, which could never be either 
forgotten or foigiven. The savage 
disposition and anogant temper of 
the Turks, which is often obliterated 
during the tranquillity of peace, re- 
appeared with terrible severity during 
these disastrous contests. Not a vil- 
lage in the Morea but bore testimony 
to the ravages of the Ottoman torch ; 
not a family but mourned a father, 
brother, or son, cut off by the Turkic 
sabre, or a daughter or sister carried 



off to the captivily of the Turkisli 
harems. The Turks had almost as 
great injuries to avenge ; for in the \ 
political, not less than the physical 
world, action and reaction are equal 
and opposite; and the cruel law of 
retaliation is the invariable and una- 
voidable resource of suffering human- 
ity. The disposition of the Greeks, 
light, gay, and volatile as their ances- 
tors in the days of Alcibiades, rendered 
them in a peculiar manner accessible 
to the influence of these feelings, and 
turned the ardent spirit of ancient 
genius into the inextinguishable thirst 
tor present vengeance. 

78. The first dawn of the Greek 
revolution appeared in the dnbious 
hostility, and at last open rebellion, 
of Ali Pacha.* This celebrated man, 

* Ali FBcha. was bom in a little village oi 
BpiiUB, from which he took his name. His 
father, Veli-Bey, having been despoiled of bis 
share of the little paternal inheritanoe by his 
elder brothers, engaged as a private soldiei 
in one of those bands of nomad adventorers 
common in Albania, where men became al- 
ternately heroes and banditti. Having risen 
to command among his oomrades, Veli-Bey 
re-entered his native village at the head of 
his band, and burned his brothers in the 
house which had been the sntject of con- 
tention between them. After this he was 
appointed Aga of Tebelen, and married the 
daughter of a bey, named Chamco, a woman 
of great beauty, and a savage eneiigetic char- 
acter, in whose veins some of the blood of 
Scanderbeg is said to have flowed. She 
transniitteil to her son Ali, who afterwards 
became the pacha, the energy, the passions, 
and the ferocity of her race. 

Veli-Bey died young; but his widow 
Chamco, who was cmdowed with a masculine 
energetic spirit and indomitable courage, 
resolved to preserve for her chfldren, by in- 
triffue, the force of arms, and the influence 
of nor beauty, which was still at its zenith, 
the power which her husband had acquired 
in Tebelen. She left her retreat in Tebelen, 
put on the dress of the other sex, and placing 
herself at the head of a band of the monntain 
chiefs of Albania, who were devoted to her 
by admiration for her courage and the influ- 
ence of her charms, ventured to measure her 
strength with the enemies of her husband's 
house, who eontended with her for the com- 
mand in Tebelen. She was defeated and 
made prisoner; but, like theOreeks of old, 
she subdued her conquerors by her charms, 
and being ransomed by a young Greek, whom 
she had' captivated by her beauty, she re-en- 
tered Tebelen, where she occupied herself for 
several years in the education of her son All 
and his sister. In one of his first expeditioru 
he was defeated, like Frederick the Great 
and Wellington. "Go, coward!" said she. 
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at once one of the most heroic, the 
most tyrannical, and tlie most cruel of 
modem times, had, at the head of his 
brave and faithful, but half-sawe 
Albanians, long maintained a doubtml 
neutrality, but real independence, with 
the Porte, and it was the extreme dif- 
ficulty with which he was at last sub- 
dued which opened the eves of Europe 
most effectually to the decline of the 
Ottoman power. He preserved a stu- 
dious neutrality between the Sultan 
and the rebellious vassals and indomit- 
able mountaineers ; with thirty thou- 
sand disciplined Mussulmans under 
his orders, and yet maintaining a secret 
correspondence with the discontented 
Greeks, be rendered himself an object 
of importance to, and was courted by, 
both partiea He turned his hostility, 

presenting to him a distaff, ** that trade l)efits 
you better than the career of arms." 

Ashamed of bis defeat, Ali fled from his 
paternal home, discovered a hidden treasure 
in the ruins of an old chateau where he had 
t'lken refuge for the nisht. enrolled thirty 
banditti under his stanuard, with whom hie 
pillaged the adjacent country. Surprised by 
the troops of Gourd Facha of Albania, he 
was brouj^t into his presence in order to be 
beheaded; but his jouth and beauty softened 
the heart of the ferocious chief, who iMur- 
<Ioned him, and restored him to his mother 
in Tebelen. He then married the daughter 
of Delvino Emine, an alliance which at once 
uraiitied his love and forwarded his ambi- 
lion. In consequence of it, he was secretly 
engaged in the nrst efforts of the Greeks to 
achieve their independence in 1790, when 
they reckoned on the support of Russia. 
This attempt, however, proved abortive, and 
it led to All's father-in-Uiw being strangled 
by the Turks. He was succeeded in the 
Itachalic of Delvhio by the Pacha of Aigyro- 
Ka.stro, to whom he gave his sister Chainitza 
in marriage. She, however, was enamoured 
of Soliman, her husband's younger brother ; 
and Ali having advised his sister to poisou 
her husband, in order that she might espouse 
the object of her affection, and she having 
refused to do so, he instigated Soliman him- 
self to murder his brother, which he did, 
and Ali made over his sister to him over the 
(lead body of her husband. 

The Sultan having afterwards become sus- 
picioas of Selim, Pacha of Delvino, AU's 
Kteady friend and protector, and his designs 
haviM come to the knowledge of All. he re- 
Rolved to make his own fortune by the ruin 
of ms benefactor. For this purpose he in- 
vited Selim to his house, murdered him as 
iie was drinking a cup of coffee, and sent his 
«ead to Constantinople. For this signal ser- 
vice he was rewarded with the padialio of 
VOL. IL 



at the instigation of the Porte, against 
the Souliotc^ who had taken up arms 
in favour of the Russians, and reduced 
them to subjection with great slaugh- 
ter; and on occasion of the conflicts 
of the Sultan with the janizaries, he 
advanced to the eates of Adrianople 
at the head of ei^nty thousand men. 
Such was his influence at this time 
with the Divan, that his two sons, 
Veli and Houctar, were appointed to 
important commands in the Morea ; 
while he himself, secure in his inac- 
cessible fortress in the lake of Janina, 
revolved in his mind dark schemes of 
conquest and independence. At len^h 
the Sultan, having received inteili- 

fence of his designs, and dreading 
is daily increasing power, summoned 
him to Constantinople to answer some 

Thessaly. He there soon accumulated groat 
treasures by every siiecies of extortion and op- 
pression, with tlio fruits of which he bought 
the pachalic of Janina, in one of the richest 
and most delicious valleys of Epirus, where 
he constructed an impregnable fortress, 
amassed immense treasures, and collected a 
formidable army. He aided the Porte with 
these forces in suppressing the insurrection 
of the Souliotes, but still preserved in secret 
his old connection with the Greeks, and 
often drank m private to the health of the 
Virgin. Tet, still keeping up his system of 
hypocrisy, he marched with twenty thousand 
men agahist the Pacha of Widdin, who had 
declaxed for the Greeks, and destroyed hbn 
at the very time when he was encouraging 
in his palace the poetry of tlie Greek Rlugas 
—the T]rrt»us of the modem war of inde- 
pendence. During one of his expeditious, 
his eldest son, Mouctar, being intrusted with 
the govennucnt in Janina, excited the jea- 
lousy or 8Uin)icion8 of All by an intrigue 
with a beautiful young Greek named Euphro- 
syne. Having sent liis son off on a distant 
expedition, Ali surrounded in the night tlie 
house of Euphrosync, and seized her, with 
fifteen other young women, her companioDs, 
who were all thrown into the lake. His wifo 
Emine threw herself at his feet to implore 
the lives of some of them ; instead of acnord- 
ing it, be discharged a pistol at the wall ho 
near her, that she fell down dead of fright at 
his feet. Soon after, he was seized with such 
admiration for a young Greek girl of twelve 
years of age, whose tillage he had delivered 
to the flames, that he brought her to his 
harem, espoused her, and inspired such a 
passion, though five tunes her age, in her 
youthful breast, that she remained faithful 
to him in all his subsequent misfortunes. 
—Biographie UniveneUe^ Supplement, i. 172 
(Ali Pacha) ; and ItAMARTiNS, HUtoin de la 
RatoMratUm, vii. 8S7, 845. 
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charges preferred against him ; and 
upon his refusal to obev the summons, 
he prepared, with all the energy of the 
Ottoman character, to reduce him to 
submissiou. Chourchid Pacha, a neigh- 
bouring satrap, received the command 
of an army of forty thousand men, 
with which he approached Albania ; 
but the reduction of that province 
proved not so easy as he had expected : 
and when the Greek revolution broke 
out, he had already been two years en- 
gaged in ceaseless hostilities with its 
sturdy mountaineers. 

79. Greece, which rendered itself 
immortal in ancient story, and is, per- 
haps, destined to be hardly less memor- 
able in modem events, is a country of 
cxti-emely small dimensions compared 
to the great figure it has made in hu- 
man anaii's. IncludingtheCyclades, its 
entire population, in 1836, was only 
088,000 souls ; its superficies, 2470 
square geographical leagues, or 21,430 
square miles ; oeing less than Scotland, 
and not half the size of Ireland. The 
density of the population is only thirty- 
one to the square mile ; while in Eng- 
land it is three hundred — a fact speak- 
ing volumes as to the oppressive nature 
of the Turkish Government. Owing to 
the benignity of the climate, however, 
and the advantages of its situation for 
maritime purposes, it is extremely 
fruitful, and yields an amount of pro- 
duce far beyond what could have been 
anticipated from its scanty population ; 
for its value amounted, within the 
Straits of Thennopyl®, in 1814, to 
60,000,000 piastres, or £3,000,000 
nearly. This amount, which must be 
considered very large, when the extreme 
scantiness of the population and moun- 
tainous nature of the greater part of the 
soil are .taken into account, is mainly 
owing to the genial warmth of the sun, 
which renders rocky slopes, which in 
northern Europe would produce only 
furze or heath, capable of bearing ricli 
crops of grapes, maize, and olives. 

80. Though so limited in extent and 
deficient in inhabitants, however, Greece 
is extremely defensible in a military 
point of view, and second to none in 
difficulty of subjugation by an army 
with the artillery and carriages of mod- 



em warfare. Tlie niotmtaiiis are ex- 
tremely steep, covered with forests, 
sharp - pointed stones, or brakes of 
thorny plants, and intersected by mnn- 
berless deepravines, the beds of winter 
torrents. These chains axe so nmne- 
roiis, and intersect each other in so 
many directions, that it is quite impos- 
sible to ^et through the countiy with- 
out passmg over some of them. Th: 
roads, good enough as long as they pass 
over the little plains — for the most part' 
the bottoms of ancient lakes, with 
which the country abounds — become 
mere mgged paths the moment they 
enter thehills, bordered by predpiced, 
and continually open to a plunging fire 
from above, wnere the enemy may be 
placed, often unseen, in prickly thickets 
or rugged cliffs. An invading enemy 
must either weaken itself at every st^p 
by detachments, or expose itself to 
have its communications cut oflf by the 
inhabitants, who retire, before its ad- 
vance, into sequestered caverns and 
monasteries or solid construction, 
placed in inaccessible situations, and 
against which cannon can i*arely be 
brought to bear. To transport artil- 
lery or heavy equipages is a prodigious 
lal)our, rendered tne more toilsome as 
the bridges were nearly all broken 
down and never restoredl The Turk- 
ish Government never think of repair- 
ing anything. Add to this, that every 
straggler is destroyed by the armed 
peasants, whose ordinary mode of life, 
and endurance of privations, make 
them excellent guerillas. By the pos- 
session of the sea, these difiiculties, as 
in the early part of the Persian inva- 
sion, may be overcome ; but the skill 
and courage of the Greek sailors gave 
them the command of that element ; 
and the Turks, never at home in naval 
warfare, were distinguished by nothing; 
but cowardice and incapacity in their 
maritime contest with the islanders of 
the Archipelago. 

81. A celebrated English traveller 
has left the following account of the 
renowned land of Hellas : '• The last 
moments of this day were employed in 
taking once more a view of the superb 
scenery exhibited by the mountains of 
Olympus and Ossa. They appeared 
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upon this occasion in more than usual 
splendour, like one of those imaginary 
alpino regions sussested hy viewing a 
boundary of clouoE, when they termi- 
nate the horizon in a stiU evening, 
ixnd are gathered into heaps, with 
many a towering top shining in fleecy 
-whiteness. The gi*eat Olympian chain, 
and a range of lower eminences to the 
north-west of Olympus, form a line 
"which is exactly opposite to Salonica ; 
and even the chasm between Olympus 
and Ossa, constituting the defile of 
Tempe, is hence visible. Directing 
the eye towards that chain, there is 
comprehended in one view the whole 
of Pieria and Boeotia ; and with the 
vivid impressions which remained 
after leaving the country, memory 
easily recalled into one mental picture 
the whole of Greece. In this ima^- 
iiaiy flight the traveller enters the ae- 
iile of Tempe from Pieria, and as the 
gorge opens towards the south, he sees 
all the Larisssean plain ; this conducts 
liim to the plain of Pharsalia, whence 
he ascends the mountains south of 
Fharsalus ; then crossing the bleak 
and still more elevated region, extend- 
ing from those mountains towards 
Lamia, he has Mount Pindus before 
him, and, descending into the plain 
of the Sperchius, passes the Straits of 
Thermopylae. Afterwards, ascending 
Blount (Eta, he beholds, opposite to 
him, the snowy point of Lycorea, with 
all the rest of rarnassus, and the towns 
and villages at its base ; the whole 
plain of Elatina lying at his feet, witli 



the course of the Cephissus to the sea. 
Passing to the summit of Parnassus, 
he looks down upon all the other 
mountains, plains, islands, and gulfs 
of Greece, but especially the broad 
bosom of Citheeron, Helicon, Pames, 
and of Hymettus. Thence roaming 
into the depths, and over all the 
heights of £u boea and of Peloponnesus, 
he has their inmost recesses submitted 
to his contemplation. Next resting 
upon Hymettus, he examines, even in 
the minutest detail, the whole of At- 
tica to the Sunian jiromontory ; for he 
sees it all, and the shores of Argos, 
Lecyon, Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, and 
Athens. Thus, though not in all the 
freshness of its original colours, yet in 
all its grandeur, doth Gbeece actually 
present itself to his mind's eye ; and 
may the impression never be oblite- 
i*ated ! " What a list of names ! what 
magic in their very sound ! And was 
it surprising that the resurrection of a 
country fraught with such recollec- 
tions tnrilled like the sound of a trum- 
pet through the heart of Europe I 

" Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdfuit are thy 

fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honeyed wealth Hymettns 

yields; 
There the blithe bee his firagrant fortress 

builds, 
The fleebom wanderer of thy mountain-air; 
Apollo still thy long, loug summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom faii, but Nature still is 

fair."* 

*. B7R0K, CJvOde Harold, 



CHAPTER XIV. 



GREEK BEVOLUTION— BATTLE OP NAVARINO — BSTABLTSHMBNT 

OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 



1. Although the Greeks had for 
four centuries groaned under the do- 
minion of the Osmanlis, and the heel 
of conquest had perhaps crushed them 



with more severity than any other na- 
tion in Europe, yet they had preserved 
the elements of nationality, and kept 
alive the seeds of resurrection mora 
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entirely than any other people. Amidst 
all tiie seyerities of Turkish rale they 
had retained the great diatinctive fea- 
tures of nationa&ty, their country, 
their language, their religion. As 
long as a nation preserres tliese, no 
matter how long the chains of servi- 
tude may have hung about it, the 
means of ultimate salvation are not 
lost, the elements of future indepen- 
dence exist. The very severity of the 
Ottoman rule, the arrogance of their 
Turkish masters, the difference of 
language, religion, mannei*s, laws, be- 
tween Bie victors and the vanquished, 
had tended to x)erpetuate the feelings 
of tb.e subjugated people, and prevent 
that amalgamation with their oppi-cs- 
sors which, though it softens at the 
time the severil^ of conquest, does so 
only by preventmg its chains from be- 
ing ever thrown off. They had lost 
all — all but the sense of oppression and 
the desire of vengeance. 

2. Notwithstanding the oppressive 
government and boundless exactions 
of the Turks, the Greeks in some places 
had come to eiyoy a very high degree 
of pix>snerity, and various circum- 
stances nad contributed in the early 
part of the nineteenth century to in- 
crease in them to a great extent the 
material sources of national strength. 
The islanders of the Archipelago nad 
contrived to engross the wnole coast- 
ing trade of the Levant ; their traffic 
was carried on in 600 vessels, bearing 
6000 guns, and manned by 18,000 sea- 
men.* Hydra and Ipsara, the chief 
seats of this flourishing commerce, had 
become large towns, strongly fortified, 
containing each 80,000 inhabitants on 
their barren rocks, the refuge, like tlie 
sandbanks on which Venice was built, 
of independence in the hour of disas- 
ter ; while the beautiful fields of Scios, 
peopled by 80,000, exhibited every fea- 
ture of a terrestrial paradise. Fanned 

* This trade had anfftiiented iu the most 
surprising manner, and been attended with 
extraordinary profits, in consequence of the 
Continental blockade during the last ten 
years of the war, and the vast commerce 
which was carried on through Turkey into 
Hunsary, and all the centre of Europe, 
which had come to exceed £3,000,000 of ex- 
ports from Britain. 



by the charming breezes of the Arehi- 
jx^lago, illuminated by its resplendent 
sun, surrounded by a placid sea, which 
reflected its azure firmament, and was 
checkered bv the white sails of innu- 
merable barks — these islands seemed 
to realise all that the fancy of the 
poet had figured of the abodes of tho 
blessed : — 



«( 



The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece^ 
Where burning Sappho loved and song. 
Where new the uts of war and peace. 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all except their sun i& net." * 



The Turkish pachas never set their 
feet in these blessed abodes of industry 
and freedom. Secretly a&aid of tlie 
naval strength of the Greeks, and 
aware tliat their sailors constituted 
their own entire maritime power, the 
Sultans of Constantinople had long 
commuted their right of dominion for 
a fixed annual tribute, which was col- 
lected by themselves, and, being re^i- 
larly paid, took away all pretext for 
fiirtlier intrusions. And tiius the is- 
lands of Greece had long been remark- 
ed by travellers as a sort of oasis in the 
social desert with which they were 
sun'ounded, and as making manifest 
the genend Turkish oppression by ex- 
hibiting the happiness which man 
could reach in those blessed spots when 
emancipated from its influence. 

3. As a natural consequence of this 
extraordinary and sudden influx of ma- 
terial prosperity, there had arisen in 
the islands of Greece, and even iu soma 
of the principal town of the conti- 
nent, an ardent thirst for knowledge', 
and an anxious desire to be readmit- 
ted into the European family, to which 
they felt they belonged by religion, 
language, and recollections. Crushed 
and trodden under foot by the Asiat- 
ics, their hearts were still European ; 
ruled in their bodies by the Mussul- 
mans, their souls were free with the 
Christian. The mosixue was seen in 
the cities, but the monastery still stood 
erect in tlie mountains. The Crescent 
flamed in the eastern, but the Cro:ss 
was arising in the western sky. To 
assuage the thirst for knowledge which 
* Bybon, Don Juan, Canto iiL 
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arose "with an extended intercourse 
Avith. foreign nations and a i*apid in- 
crease in the means of purchasing it, 
tliere liad sprung up schools in many 
of the [principal cities of Greece, and 
translations of several of the best mo- 
dern works had already been printed 
in the Greek tonsue.* They mcred- 
ibly augmented me general fervour. 
The newly-instructed Greeks found to 
their astonishment that they were the 
descendants of a people, inhabited a 
country, and spoke a language cele- 
brated beyond any other in l^e litera- 
ture of western Eiuope, and from the 
genius of which nearly the whole il- 
iiimination of the world had sprung. 
The image of ancient freedom, the 
triumphs of ancient art, the glories of 
ancient waifare, which had comedown 
to them in their own country oiUy 
through the darkand uncertain streams 
of tradition, now stood clearly reveal- 
ed in the works of their own ances- 
tore, written in their own tongue, and 
preserved with pious care by the Chris- 
tians of the West. The contest be- 
tween the European and the Asiatic 
was seen to have been as old as the 
siege of Troy; the animosity of the 
Christians against the Mussulmans to 
have burst forth with inextinguisliable 
aixlour dui'ing the fervour of the Cru- 
sades. No one doubted that, on the 
iirst hoisting of the standard of inde- 
pendence, the Christian nations would 
crowd as zealously around it as the 
tribes of Hellas had done round tliat 
of the King of men, and join them in 
the assault of Constantinople as zeal- 
ously as they had followed Godfrey of 
Bouillon to the breach of Jerusalem. 

4. Thoiigh these, however, were the 
secret feelings of the Greeks, they did 
not venture to express them openly ; 
the sabre of the Turk was still sus- 

. * "Outre les Ecoles d^k fondles 4 Sa)on- 
'm% au Mont Athos, k Chio, a Smyrae, a 
Kydonie. a Bucharest, a Jassy, et m^ine a 
Constantinople, oii se rendaient des profes- 
senrs formes dans les meilleures ^oles d'Alle- 
Jnagixe et de France, il y avait dans les villes 
\m pen considerable de la Gr6ce, des lyc^s, 
^J«s gymnases, des bibliothiqucs, et jusque 
ilans beaucoup de villages, des Ecoles d'en- 
»"|nement nratuel, malgre la i^pngnance de 
ji' Porte Ottomane et mfime, dit-on, du clcrge 
'^'" »'-"— ^WHttoire UitAoriqiU, iv. 378. . 



2)endcd over their heads, and it might 
at any moment fall, and involve them 
in one common ruin. Unarmed, at 
least on the continent, with all their 
fortresses in the hands of the Mussul- 
mans, and the only miUtary force in 
the Qountry at the disposal of their 
oppressors, it was evident to all that 
open insurrection would be the signal 
for general ruin. Great hopes wera 
entertained that something would be 
stipulated in their favour at the Con- 
gress of Vienna ; but jealousy of Kus- 
sia, of which it was thought infant 
Greece would merely be an appanage, 
prevented anything of the kind bemg 
attempted In that assembly. In these 
cii*cumstances, the Greeks took refuse 
in the usual resource of the weak m 
l)resenco of the strong : they formed 
secret societies, A gi'cat association 
was formed of Greeks, not only in 
then* own territory, but in Constanti- 
nople, Bavaria, Austria, and Kussia — 
the object of which was to effect, as 
soon as circumstances would permit 
the attem2>t to be made, the entire 
independence of Greece by their own 
efforts. Several distinguished Bussi- 
ans were members of this society ; in 
particulai', Count Capo d'Istria, a 
Ureek by birth, and whose situation 
as private secretaiy to the Emperor 
Alexander naturally encouraged? the 
hope that the objects of the society 
were, in secret at least, not alien to 
the inclinations of that great poten- 
tate. 

5. Like all other secret societies, 
this of the Hetairists had several dif- 
ferent gradations. The fii-st class, into 
which all Gi^eeks without exception 
who desired admission were eligible, 
were only informed that the object of 
the society was to ameliorate the social 
condition of the Greeks. The next 
class, called the Systemcnoi, or Bache- 
lors, were selected with nioi-e discri- 
mination, and were apprised in secret 
that the object of the society was to 
effect an entire revolution, and sever- 
ance from Tiu'kev. The third class, 
which was termed the Priests of Eleu- 
siSf were cautiously informed that the 
period of the struggle approached, 
and that there existm in the Hetairia 
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higher classes than their own. Ncai'ly 
the whole Greek priests belonged to 
this clasSp and it embraced no less 
than one hundred and sixteen prelates 
of their persuasion. The fourth cbun 
contained only sixteen names, and it 
ivas never known who they all were, 
which only augmented its influence ; 
but it was known to contain Count 
Capo d'lstria'a^ and it was whispered 
that among it were many illustrious 
names, in particular that of the Czar, 
the Crown Prince of Bavaria and WUr- 
temberg, the Hospodar of WaUachia, 
and many other of the first men in 
the East. These were mere rumours, 
however — the real members of that 
select body, whoever they were, were 
too well aware of the influence of the 
unknown to x^ermit their names to be 
revealed ; but the course of events 

g'ves reason to think that some at 
ast of these illustrious i)cr3ouages 
were in the association, and formed 
part of its highest grade. For very 
obvious reasons, the seat of the grand 
circle, or ruling committee, was in 
Moscow, and their orders were written 
in cipher, and signed with a seal bear- 
ing m sixteen comiiartments as many 
initial letters. The society had secret 
signs and modes of recognition, some 
common to all the members, others 
known only to the higher grades, each 
of which nad separate sisms, known 
only to themselves ; and all contribut- 
ed according to their means to the 
common objects of the society. 

6. As Capo d'Istria bore so impor- 
tant a situation as private secretary 
to the Emx>eror Alexander, he was 
very careful of the part which he os- 
tensibly bore in the proceedings of the 
society. He took a share openly only 
in the measures for the extension of 
knowledge and the relief of suffering, 
aware iiS&t the impulse thus given 
would speedily lead to other objects 
in which it was not advisable for him 
to take a visible lead. Notwitlistand- 
ing the usual levity of the Greek char- 
acter, such was tne intensity of the 
feeling from which the association ema- 
nated, that the secret of its existence 
was preserved in a most surprising 
manner. It was betrayed* indeed, by 



a faithless brother, a Zantide butcher, 
to Ali Pacha ; but that astate poten- 
tate, who foresaw a storm brewing at 
Constantinople against him, and never 
doubted that the Emperor Alexander 
was at the head of the society, pre- 
served the secret revealed to him as a 
claim for protection in time of need 
The Mussulmans, surrounded on all 
sides by the association, remained in 
utter ignoi'ance of its existence ; and 
when we insurrection burst forth iu 
1821, they were taken as much by 
surprise, and were as much astounded 
as if the earth had suddenly opened 
under their feet. 

7. The eyes of all the Hetairists 
were fixed on Russia, not merely from 
a community of religion, but from the 
decided line of policy which for nearly 
a century past that power had adopted 
towards the Turkisn empire. It was 
notorious to all the world that the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg had long been 
set on territorial ag^andisement iu 
Turkey, and that therorte had found 
in it the most formidable enemy of 
Islamism. Twice had Catherine ex- 
cited an insurrection in Greece ; tlie 
Turkish fleet had been delivered by 
the Russians to the flames in the Bay 
of Tchesme ; Constantinc had been 
christened by that name, precisely 
because the Empress designed him for 
the successor of Constantino Palaeolo- 
^s, the last of the Caesars ; and tbe 
intervention of the European powers 
in 1789 had alone prevented that de- 
si^ being accomplished, and the Cross 
l>emg restored to its original place on 
the Some of St Sophia. It was imiK)s- 
sible to doubt that the power which 
had in this manner so clearly evinced 
its disposition to extend its influence 
iu the Levant, would avail itself of 
the present opportunity which an- 
])eai'ed so favourable to shake the 
Ottoman power to the foundation, by 
establishing an independent state in 
Greece. It was equally evident that 
it was from Russia alone that any sub- 
stantial sup})ort would be given on 
this occasion ; for whatever were the 
inclinations of the inhabitants of the 
other European states, their govern- 
ments were too strongly impressed 
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-^svi-tli the danger to the independence 
of other nations from Russian power 
-to concur in any measures which un- 
cLerxnined the only empire that pre- 
sented an efficient barrier against it 
in. t^lie £ast. 

8. A very mehincholy event, in the 
year 1819, had strongly awakened the 
sympathy of the inhabitants of west- 
em Europe, and revealed the ardent 
feelings with which the Greek people 
-were animated in regard to their na- 
-tive soil. The town of Parga, on the 
sea-coast of the mainland, opposite to 
the Ionian Islands, the last remnant 
of the once great territorial possessions 
of the Venetian republic on the coast 
of Albania, had long been considered 
as a dependence of the state of which 
they had come to form a part ; and 
in the interval between its cession to 
"Fraiice, by the treaty of Tilsit, in 
ISOTy and its transference to Great 
Britain by that of 1814, it had con- 
tained a French garrison, and its in- 
habitants had begun to taste the bless- 
ings of powerful Christian protection. 
The treaty of 1815, however, unfor- 
tunately made no mention of Paiga ; 
but, on the contrary, stipulated an 
entire surrender of the mainland of 
Turkey to the Porte. In consequence 
of this circumstance, the Government 
of Constantinople demanded the ces- 
sion of Paiga as part of the main- 
land ; and in this they were zealously 
seconded by Ali Pacha, within Whose 
territory it was situated, and who was 
extremely desirous of getting its in- 
dustrious and thriving citizens within 
his rapacious grasp. On the other 
hand, the inhabitants of Parga, justly 
apprehensive of the consequences of 
bem^ ceded to that dreaded satrap, 
solicited and obtained a British gar- 
rison, which in 1814 took possession 
of it, and effectually preserved its in- 
habitants from Mussulman rapine and 
rapacity. The inhabitants joyfully 
took the oath of alleiriance to the En- 
ghsh crown. Thenceforward they re- 
garded themselves as perfectly secure 
under the aegis of the victorious British 
flag. 

V. When it was rumoured, after the 
treaty of 1815, that Parga was to be 



ceded to the Turks, the inhabitants 
testified the utmost alarm, and made 
an urgent application to the Britiab 
officer in command of the garrison, 
who, by order of Sir Thomas Maitland« 
the governor of the Ionian Islands, re- 
turned an answer, in which he pledged 
himself that the place should not be 
yielded up till the property of those 
who might choose to emigrate should 
be paid for, and they themselves be 
transported to the Ionian Islands. 
An estimate was then made out of the 
property of the inhabitants, which was 
found to amoimt in value to nearly 
£500,000 ; and the inhabitants were 
individually brought up before the 
governor, and interrogated whether 
tiiey would remain or emigrate ; but 
they unanimously returned for answer, 
that '* they were resolved to abandon 
their country, rather than stay in it 
with dishonour, and that they would 
disinter and cany with them the 
bones of their forefathers." Commis- 
sioners had been appointed to fix the 
amount of the compen^tion which 
was to be awarded by the Turkish 
^Government to such of the inhabitants 
of Parga as chose to emigrate ; but 
they, as might have been expected, 
differed widely as to its amount, and 
in the end not more than a third of 
the real value was awarded. Mean- 
while, Ali Pacha, little accustomed to 
have his demands thwarted, and im- 
patient of delay, repeatedly threaten- 
ed to assault the town, and reunite 
it to his pachalic, without paying 
one farthing of the stipulated indem- 
nity. At kngth, in June 1819, the 
compensation was fixed at £142,425; 
and Sir Frederick Adam gave notice 
to the inhabitants that he was ready 
to provide for their embarkation. 

10. The scene jyhich ensued was 
of the most heartrending description, 
and forcibly recalled the corresponding 
events in ancient times, of which the 
^nius of antiquity has left such mov- 
ing pictures. As soon as the notice 
was given, every family marched so- 
lemnly out of its dwelling without 
tears or lamentation ; and the men, 
preceded by their priests, and followed 
by their sons, proceeded to the sep* 
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nlchies of their fathers, nnd nlently 
unearthed and collected their remains, 
which they pat nnon a hage pile .of 
wood which they had previoosty col- 
lected in front of one of their churches. 
They then took their anns in their 
hands, and, setting fire to the pile, 
stood motionless and silent around it 
till the whole was consumed. During 
this melancholy ceremony, some of 
Ali*8 troops, impatient for possession, 
approached the gates of the town, up- 
on which a deputation of the citizens 
was sent to inform the English gover- 
nor, that if a single infidel was admit- 
ted before the remains of their auces- 
liors were secured from profanation. 
And themselves with their families 
safely embarked, the^ would instantly 
put to death their wives and children, 
jind die with their arms in their hands, 
After having taken a bloody revenge 
•on those who had bought and sold 
their country. The i-emoustrance was 
succefl»ful ; the march of the Mussul- 
mans was arrested, the pile burnt out, 
and the people embarked in silence, 
with their wives and children. The 
Mussulmans soon after entered, but 
they found only one single inhabitant 
in the place, and he was drunk, lying 
near the yet smoking pile. 

11. A scene so melancholy, and so 
unwonted in modem times, excited, 
as well it mu^ht, the most profound 
sympathy in ^rope ; and as it proved, 
by a decisive act, how deep were the 
feelings of nationality which slum- 
bered under the weight of Turkish 
oppression, it strongly awakened the 
general feeling in &vour of tlie Gi*eeks. 
The affair was made the subject of 
warm debates in both Houses of Par- 
liament ; but it was too late. Parga 
had been delivered up to its oppres- 
sors; its inhabitants, like the Athe- 
nians in the days of Xerxes, had fled, 
and its deserted streets had become 
the abode of the pirate and wild 
animals. The Opposition loudty de- 
claimed against the cession of this 
town and expatriation of its unfor- 
tunate inhabitants, as a breach of 
national faith, a surrender of the na- 
tional honour on the part of Eng- 
land, which could never be effaced. 



But although it must ever be a matter 
of deep r^ret to every person animat- 
ed witn right feelings, that bo deplor- 
able a catastrophe should have taken 
place under the shadow of the British 
nag, and to those who had, in trusting 
sincerity, taken the oath of fidelity to 
the British crown, there does not ap- 
pear to have been any direct breach of 
treaty in our conduct on this occasion. 
Patga hod been either forgotten at the 
Congress of Vienna, when the general 
cession of Epims to the Porte had been 
stipulated, or it had been intention- 
ally ceded to that power. In either 
case we were bound by the fidth of 
treaties to give it up ; and the evacua- 
tion, however melancholy, was conduct- 
ed with eveiy possible regard to the in- 
terests and feelings of its inhabitants. 

12. Matters were in this state, with 
the public feeling all over Europe 
strongly excited in favour of the 
Gree&, when the Spanish revolution 
of 1820 broke out, so fruitful in poIi> 
tical consequences in every part of the 
world. Followed as it speedily was bj- 
those in Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, 
and by an extraordinary fermentation 
alike in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, it produced such a commotion 
in men's minds as led, in the course 
of the next year, to the Greek Kr- 
VOLUTION. The inhabitants of Hellas, 
alreadjr prepared by the efibrts of the 
Heturists K>r an approaching convul- 
sion,'' deemed the hour of their deli- 
verance at hand; the friends of the 
Greeks, or PhiUUUenes as they were 
called, in eveir part of Europe encou- 
raeed these ideas, and secretly made 
subscriptions in money and contribu- 
tions in arms to carry it into effect. 
The desire for libertv, the fervour of 
democracy, combined with hatred of 
the infidel in stimulating the Greeks 
to an effort to restore their long-lost 
nationality ; and the strongest passions 
which can move the human bre&^t — the 
love of freedom, the animosities of race, 
and the hostility of adverse religions- 
came for once to pull in the same di- 
rection. 

13. When this outbreak took place 
in the beginning of 1821, which de- 
serves to oe marked as one of the most 
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disastroTis eras the Ottoman empire 
has ever known, the Turkish dominions 
were in a very dilapidated condition. 
They had lost the vigour of barharism, 
and not gained the strensth of civilis- 
ation. Between the two Siey apneared 
destined to sink into the dost. Nomi- 
nally extending over the fairest por- 
tions of Europe, Asia, and Afnca ; 
embracing in extent nearly the whole 
which, on the division of the Empire, 
fell to the lot of Constantine, their real 
dominion was confined to a much nar- 
rower circle. E^pt and Algeria were 
only in form subject to their sway; the 
Pacha of Baffdad could little be relied 
on; even me nearer provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, containing 
2,000,000 inhabitants, and yielding a 
revenue approaching to a million stor- 
ling, were rather tributary states than 
real parts of the empire. Governed by 
hospodais selected by the Porte from 
the most wealthy Greeks of the Fanar, 
'who looked to these appointments 
chiefly as the means of augmenting 
their fortunes, they had been subjected 
to innumerable burdens beyond what 
actually flowed into the coffers of the 
Sultan, and the inhabitants were so 
discontented that they not only formed 
no addition to the strength of the em- 
pire, but rather were a bunlen to its 
resources. They had been three tunes 
occupied by the Russian troops, and 
as often incited to revolt by their com* 
tiianders, within the last half-century, 
and in the end on every occasion re- 
stored, on peaee beiuff concluded, to 
the Turks, with stipulations in their 
favour, which the Porte constently 
found the means of eluding. Thus the 
Ottomans, as well as themselves, had 
come to regard their dominion over 
them as merely temporary, to be made 
the most of while it lastecL Their agri- 
culture was annihilated by an onli- 
nance prohibiting the export of their 
grain anywhere but to Constantinople, 
whither they sent 1,600,000 bushels of 
wheat annually ; and only three com- 
modities — wool, yellow berries, and 
hare-skins — were allowed to be ex- 
ported. It may easily be conceived, 
therefore, how discontented their in- 
habitants were, and how they longed 



for the steady government and com- 

S,rative freedom of industry which the 
nscovites enjoyed. Servia, with its 
million of inhabitants, might be ex- 
pected, at the first signal from Russia, 
to join ite gallant youth to the Mus- 
covite bands ; and Albania, under the 
sceptre of the wily tyrant, Ali Pacha, 
was as likely to join the enemies of 
the Porte as to support ite fortones. 
The Turkish dommions are rapidly 
approaching that stete which charac- 
tensed tlie last days of the Lower Em- 
pire, when the distent provinces had 
all fiiUen off or become independent, 
and the whole strength of the state con- 
sisted in the capitoCaud the provinces 
which immediately surrounded it. 

14. Add to this, that the militery 
strength of the empire was in that state 
of decrepitude which invariably ensues 
when one method of carrying on war 
is substitoted for another, and the na- 
tUmal armamento are exchanged for 
those formed on the model of other 
stetes. The Turks, as already ob- 
served, were a nation of soldiers, and 
as every one of them was trained to 
the management of a horse and the 
use of arms, they were capable, when 
thoroughly roused, and deeply imbued 
with the military spirit, of forming 
immense armies, which had more than 
once proved extremely formidable to 
the eastern stetes of Europe. But as 
the Turks in Europe were only a third 
of the entire inhabitents, and they 
alone were intrusted with arms, the 
militery strength of the empire, at 
least in that quarter, rested on a very 
narrow foundation ; and, such as it 
was, it had sensibly declined during 
the last century. The Turkomans had 
become citizens, and habituated to tho 
enjoymente of peaceful life ; the jani- 
zaries were in great part tradesmen, 
who were unwilling to exchange tho 
certoin profite of business for tlie un- 
certain gains of war. Then the feudal 
militia had become greatly less warlike 
and efficient than it had been in former 
days, and no regular army had as yet 
been formed to supply ite place. Such 
as were enrolled were often more dan- 
gerous to their own government than 
ite enemies. So unruly were some of 
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its armed defenders, that it was hard 
to saj whether the Sultan did not often 
run greater risks from their insubordi- 
nation than from the open hostility of 
his enemies. Revolts of the janizaries 
had, in rery recent times, brought the 
reigning family to the yeiy brink of 
ruin, and been appeased only by abject 
subnussiou on the part of the Govern- 
ment ; and though various efforts had 
been made to introduce the European 
discipline among them, yet they had 
been constantly eluded, and the at- 
tempt to enforce it led to such dis- 
content, as augmented the danger 
arising from their mutinous disposi- 
tion and arrogant habits. 

15. The insurrection, the embers of 
which had so lone been prepared bv 
the efforts of the Hetairist^ and which 
the Spanish revolution at length blew 
into a flame, broke out first in Walla- 
chia. The reason was that that pro- 
vince was nearest to Russia, upon 
whose support the insurgents mamly 
relied. It was brought to a point by 
the death of Prince Alexander Suzzo, 
the hos]X)dar of Wallachia, who ex- 
pired on the dOth January 1821. The 
Forte lost no time in appointing a new 
hospodar. Prince Charles Calhmachi, 
the nead of one of the most illustrious 
Greek families of the Fanar ; but as 
the short interregnum which must en- 
sue in some degree weakened the hands 
of Government, the Hetairists resolved 
to take advantage of it to raise the 
standard of rev(ut. It began with a 
band of Greeks and Amants, one hun- 
dred and fifty in number, who as- 
sembled in Bucharest unknovm to the 
Turks, and marched out of the town 
under the command of a brave officer, 
Theodore Vladimaruko, formerly a lieu- 
tenant-colimel in the Russian service, 
and who was so called from his hav- 
ing received the order of St Vladamir 
from them. With this slender band 
he seized the small town of Czemitz, 
near the ruins of Tn^an's bridge over 
the Danube, from whence he issuc<l 
a proclamation, announcing that the 
hour of their deliverance was at hand, 
and calling upon the people to rise and 
shake off tne tyranny of their oppress- 
oi*s. Such was the discontent which 



generally prevailed, in conseqnenoe of 
the oppressive exactions of the Turkish 
satraps, and the depression of the value 
of their produce by being confined to 
the market of Constantinople, that the 
peasants all flocked to his standard ; 
and in a few days Theodore found him- 
self at the head of twelve thousand 
men, to whom were soon added two 
thousand Amauts, who formed the 
police of Bucharest, but deserted to 
his standard. 

16. Ere long another insurrection, 
equally fonnidable, broke out in Jassy, 
the capital of Moldavia. On the 23d 
Februarv (7th March, new style). Prince 
Alexander Ipsilanti, an officer of dis- 
tinction in tlie Russian service, * entered 
Jassy, the capital of that province, at 
the head of two hundred noise, firom 
whence he issued a proclamation, call- 
ing on the Greeks of every denomina- 
tion to take up arms, and promising 
them, in no obscure terms, the support 
ofRu8sia.t The effect of this proclaxna- 

* Prince AlezBoder Ipsflaati was descend- 
ed firom an illustrious Greek faintly of the- 
Fanar, and his father had formeriy been hos- 
podar of Wallachia. The voung prince was 
admitted early into the military academy at 
St Petersbuig, from whence he obtained a 
commission in the Imperial Guard, and lost an 
arm in the battle of Culm in 1818. He gra- 
dually rose in the Russian service to the ranlc 
of nuyor-general; but he became, after the 
peace of 1815, wearied of the inactivity of 
pacific life, and entered warmly into the de- 
signs of the Greek Hetairists. His known 
bravery and experience, and the rank be bore 
in the Russian service, pointed him out to the 
Grand Arch as the proper person to command 
their armies, and he accordingly received the 
commission of generalissimo — ''Steward of 
the Stewards of the august Arch.'*— .^Innvatrr 
HistoriqM, vi. 582; Gordon, I 88. 

t ** Inhabitants of Moldavia ! know that at 
this moment all Greece has lis^ted the torch 
of liberty, and broken tlie yoke of tyranny. 
It reclaims its inalienable rights. I ao where 
duty calls me, and I offer you, as well on my 
own part as on that of ul my countrymen 
assembled here, whom I have the honour to 
command, the assurance of protection, and of 

Birfect security to your persons and property, 
ivine Providence has given you m Prince 
Michael Suzzo, vour present governor, a de- 
fender of your rights, a father, a benefactor. 
He deserves all these titles ; unite with him to 
protect the common weaL If some desperate 
Turics venture to make an incursion into yonr 
territory, Jectrnotking: far a grtai power t» 
ready to punish their insolence, — Alexakder. 
Ipsilakti. Jassy, 2dd Febraaiy 1821 (old 
style).— Anntuxire Historigue^ iv. 3S1. 
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bion was prompt and terrible. Assured 
3f the connivance, if not the supporti 
L>f the governor of the province, pro- 
mised the all-powerful protection of 
Russia, the whole Christian population 
of the town, whether GreeTk, Molda- 
vian, or Amaut, rose in insurrection, 
fell upon the Turks, great numbers of 
whom they massacred, and pillaged 
their hoosea Similar excesses were 
|)erpetrated at Galatz, the chief sea- 
port, where great numbers of Mussul- 
mans peiished ; and the town, beinsset 
on fire, was in part consumed. The 
vessels in the harbour, with the gans on 
board, fell into the hands of the Greeks, 
to whom they proved of essential ser- 
vice. The whole armed Mussulman 
force ill tho two provinces consisted of 
six hundred horse, who were unable to 
make head against the insurgents, who 
soon amounted to twenty thousand men. 
The intelligence of these events excit- 
ed the utmost enthusiasm among the 
Greeks at Odessa, among whom Ipsi- 
laiiti's proclamation was pubhcly read 
amidst deafening cheers, and large sub- 
scriptions to provide for the support of 
the insurgents were made. Ipsilanti, 
encouraged by these auspicious events, 
organised a corps styled the Sacred 
BattaUon, and imicli embraced the en- 
tire flower of the youth of the country. 
Their uniform was black, with a cross 
formed of bones in front, with the fa- 
mous inscription of Constantine, " In 
this sign you shall conquer." * 

17. The great thin^ required to give 
consistency to the insurrection, and 
cause it to extend ovet the whole inha- 
bitants of Greece, was to hold out some 
security for the sui)port of Russia. To 
favour this idea Ipsilanti spread abroad 
the news of approaching aid from Rus- 
sia, and made large requisitions in 
horses and provisions for the alleged 
use of the troops of that power. In a 
few weeks he was at the head of 1500 
troops, chiefly horsemen, at the head 
of which he had (as already mentioned) 
entered Jassy, and organised his little 
force in a regular manner, which, with 
the exception of the second battaUon, 
600 strouff, consisted entirely of ca- 
valry. Meanwhile the fermentation 
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was extreme throughout all Greece and 
the isles, and the utmost alarm pre- 
vailed at Constantinople. In vain the 
Russian minister, Baron Strogonoff, 
gave the Divan the strongest assurance 
that the Imperial Government were 
strangers to the movement, and would 
in no way whatever countenance it; 
in vain me Patriarch and Synod of 
Constantinople issued a proclamation 
denouncing the insurrection in the 
most emphatic terms, and calling on 
all the Greeks to remain faithful in 
their allegiance to their sovereign. The 
Ottoman Government, now thoroughly 
alarmed, persisted in regai-ding tho 
dan^r as most serious, and in secret 
instigated by the agents of Russia; 
and on the 30th March a proclamation 
was issued by the Divan, ascribing the 
disorders which had broken out to the 
distrust which the malversations of the 
governors of provinces had inspired, 
and calling on all Mussulmans to forego 
all the luxuries of life, to provide them- 
selves with arms and horses, and to 
recur to the life of their ancestors and 
of camps, the primitive state of the 
nation. 

18. The first intelligence of these 
events was brought to the Emperor 
Alexander in April, at the congress of 
Laybach, engaged in deliberating with 
the other soverei^s on the affairs of 
Spain, Kaples, and Piedmont. It may 
readily be conceived what a prospect 
was here opened to Russian ambition. 
The object which the Cabinet of St 
Petersburg had been labouring for a 
century to attain, seemed now to be 
placed within its grasp. Turkey, long 
sinking into decrepitude, now convuls* 
ed in its most important provinces by 
insurrection, seemed to be falling to 
pieces; the unanimous voice of the 
Greek nation called upon the Czar to 
take the lead in their deliverance; no- 
thing, to all appearance, could prevent 
the conquest of Constantinople, and 
replacing the cross on the dome of St 
Sophia. The other nations of Europe 
were so entirely occupied with their 
domestic troubles, and the social dan- 
gers with which they were threatened 
from the effects of the Spanish revolu- 
tion, that no serious resistance to thia 
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conquest was to be anticipated from the 
jealousy which hod hitherto alone pre- 
ventedit. Everything within and with- 
out con8X)ired to recommend a forward 
movement of the Muscovite troops; 
and there can be no doubt that the 
crossing of the Pruth by their batta- 
lions would have been the signal for a 
universal insurrection of the Chiistiau 
population, and the entire expulsion 
of the Turks from their dondmous in 
Europe. 

19. It may readily be conceived tliat 
it must have been motives of no ordi- 
nary kind which induced the Emperor 
Alexander at this juncture to fore^ 
such manifold advantages, and remam 
neutral when he had only to give the 
signal, and the empire of the Eaist must 
have fallen into his giusp. What those 
motives were is now known from the 
best of all sources^his own words, in 
confidential conversfition with M. de 
Chateaubriand : " The time is past," 
said he, " when there can be a French, 
Russian, Prussian, or Austrian {)olicy. 
One onlv policy for the safety of all can 
be admitted in common by all people 
and. all kings. It devolves on me to 
show myself the first to be convinced 
of the principles on which the Holy 
Alliance is founded. An opportunity 
presented itself on occasion of the in- 
siurection of the Greeks. Notliing 
certainly could have been more for my 
interest, those of my people, and the 
opinion of my country, tlian a religious 
war against the Turks ; but I discei*ned 
in the troubles of the Peloponnesus the 
revolutionary inark. From thai «io- 
nwiU I kept (Uoof front them. Nothing 
has been spared to turn mo aside from 
the Alliance, but in vain. M^ self- 
love has been assailed, my pi-ejudices 
appealed to, but in vain. Wliat need 
have I of .an extension of my empire? 
Providence has not put under my or- 
ders eiffht hundred thousand soldiers 
to satisfy my ambition, but to protect 
religion, moralit]r» and justice, and to 
establish the principles of order on 
which human society reposes." In 
pursuance of these principles. Count 
Nesselrixle declared officially that **his 
Imperial Majesty could not reganl the 
enterprise of Ipsilauti as anything but 



the effect of the exaltation which char- 
acterises the present epoch, as well as 
of the inexperience and levity of that 
voung man, whose name is ordered to 
be erased from the Russian, service." 
Orders were at the same time sent to 
the imperial forces on the Pruth and 
in the Black Sea to observe the strict- 
est neutrality. In tliis resolutioQ 
Alexander was warmly supported by 
Lord Castlereagh, who, improved with 
the strongest apprehensions of the 
gix>wing influence of Russia, and anti- 
cipotuig nothing less than the entire 
overthrow of the balance of power from 
the destraction of the Turkish empire, 
addressed to the Emperor a long and 
elaborate letter dissuading from any 
interfei'ence in the affairs of Greece^* 

20. The publication of this reso- 
lution on the i>art of the Imperial 
Government was a deathblow to the 
insurrection in the provinces to the 
north of the Danube. The tumnltuaiy 
bands which Theodora and Ipsilanti 
had raised x^roved wholly unefiual to 
a contest in the plains of Wallachia 
and Moldavia with the strength of the 
Ottomans, now fairly arousetl, and 
stimulated by evety feeling of religioiiii 
zeal and patriotic ardoui*. The fer- 
mentation soon became excessive in 
Constantinox>le. Laige bodies of Otto- 
mans daily crossed over from Asia 
Minor, all animated to tlie v&ty high- 
est degree with fanatical enthusiasm, 
and loudly demanding to be led in- 
stantly against the Giaours, whom they 
would exterminate to the last man. 
Nothing would satisfy the populace but 
libeity to massacre the wliole Greeks 
in tlie capital ; and it was only on tlie 
earnest remonstrances of the Russian, 
French, and English ambassadors, that 
the Divan was prevented from giving 
the reins to their fiiry. As it was, 
they hastened the march of the Asiatic 
troops through the capital to the Bal- 
kan and the Danube, and there was 
soon accumulated a foi-ce with which 
the Greeks in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, now discouraged by the i)olicy of 
Russia, were unable to cope. 

* Lord Castlereagh to Emperor of Russifl, 
16th Jul^r 1821.— Ali8on*'8 L^e of CasUenaghj 
iii. 1G4, 165, uute. 
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21. But while these serious prepara- 
tions were in progress for crushing the 
insurgents to the north of the Danube, 
the insurrection had broken out, and 
already become formidable, in the Ko- 
rea and the islands of the Archipelago. 
C01.OCOTRONT, formerly a major in the 
service of Kussia, Peter Mavro, Mi- 
chael, and other chiefs, who had been 
prepared for the event, had been col- 
lecting arms all winter in the caverns 
of Mount Taygetus; and having re- 
ceived orders from Ipsilanti no longer 
to delay their rising, they assembled 
their followers in me liiouutains, in 
the centre of the Pclox)onne3US, and 
raised the standard of revolt. In Pa- 
tvas, a strong and important forti'ess, 
the insurrection burst forth under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly frightful. The 
Christians rose in arms, and set fii-c 
to the Turkish quarter ; the Ottomans 
retired to the citadel, from whence 
they kept up an incessant bombard- 
ment on the burning city: the con- 
tending jMirties fought wiui incredible 
fury iu the streets; no quarter w;is 
shown on either side ; and at length 
victory declared for the insurgents, in 
consequence of the arrival of the pre- 
late Gemianos with some thousand 
peasants, half-armed, headed by their 
priests singing psalms, and promising 
eternal salvation to such as died com- 
bating for the Cross. This reinforce- 
ment proved decisive : the Turks were 
on all sides driven back into the cita- 
del ; the town and harbour fell into the 
hands of the insurgents ; the crucifix, 
amidst boundless joy, was raised in 
the Place of St George, and a procla- 
mation was issued by the assembled 
chiefs, which concluded with the 
words— ."Peace to the Christians, 
respect to the consuls, death to the 
Turks." 

22. The intelligence of this success 
spread Hke wildfire through the Morea, 
and everywhere caused the insurrec- 
tion to break forth. With incredible 
enthusiasm the peasants assembled in 
their vales ; old arms were searched for 
and brought forth; and a variety of 
skirmishes took place, with varioas 
success. The general result, however, 
Was favourable to the insurgents. Gra- 



dually the Turks were driven back into 
their strongholds; and in a few days 
they possessed nothing in the Moi*ca 
but the Acro-Corinthus of Corinth, the 
towns of Coron and Modon, the castle 
of the Morea, Tiipolitza, Napoh di 
Romania, and the citadel of ratras. 
Attica followed the example : the Otto- 
man garrison of Athens, too weak to 
hold the city, shut itself up in the 
Acropolis, and the cross was re-erected 
in the city of Theseus. In the isles 
the flame spread with still greater 
rapidity, from the superior security 
which their insular situation and ma- 
ritime resources afforded. The pea- 
sants in Crete rose, and com^jelled the 
Turks to take refa^ in their strong- 
holds ; the whole islands of the Ar- 
chipelago hoisted the standard of the 
Cit)ss; and Hydra, Siiezzia, and Ip- 
sara, the strongest ana most powerful 
among them, fitted out armaments 
mth incredible activity, to protect 
their sliores, and intercept the com- 
merce of the enemy.* The chiefs of 
Peloponnesus soon after assembled at 
Oalamata, in the Morea, from whence 
they issued a proclamation, in which 
they stated that they had taken up 
arms ** to deliver the Peloponnesus 
from the tyraimy of the Ottomans ; to 
restore to its inmbitahts their liberty ; 
to combat for it, for their religion, and 
for that land which had been illus- 
trated by so much genius, and to 
which Europe is mainly indebted for 
the light and the blessings of civilisa- 
tion. We ask nothing in return but 
arms, money, and councils.** 

23. The intelligence of these events 
succeeding one another with stunning 
violence, excited the utmost sensation 
at Constantinople, both among the 

* "The insupportable yoke of Ottoman 
tyranny hath weighed down, for above a cen- 
tury, the unhappy Greeks of Peloponnesus. 
So excessive had its rigour become, that its 
fainting victims had scarcely strength enough 
left to utter groans. In this state, deprived 
of all our rights, we have unanimously re- 
solved to take up arms against our tjrrants. 
Our intestine discord is buried in oblivion, a» 
a fhiit of oppression : we breathe the air of 
libertiy; our hands, having burst their fet- 
ters, already signalise themselves against the 
barbarians. '—pETROs Mauromikliales, 28th 
March 1821 ; Gordon's Greek Revolution, L 
183. 
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Greeks and Mussulmans. But the lat- 
ter, who were a majority of the inhabi- 
tants, had the military force at their 
disposal, and were encouraged by the 
continual passage of armed and fana- 
tical Turks from Asia towards the Da- 
nube, instead of being intimidated by 
so many and such threatening dangers, 
were only roused by them to fresh 
•exertions, and inspired with more san- 
guinary passions. Instant death to the 
Christians, was the universal cry among 
the Mussulmans. Unable to resist the 
torrent, and in secret not averse to 
measures of severity, which, it was 
hoped, might crush the insurrection 
in the bud, the Divan resolved on an 
titrocious act, which, more than any- 
thing else, tended to spread and per- 
l>etuate the insurrection, and may be 
regarded as one of the principal causes 
which hastened the ruin of the Turkish 
empire. Tliis was the murder of Gre- 
gory, Patriarch of Constantinople, a 
revered prelate, eighty years or age, 
who was seized on Easter Sunday, as 
he was descending from the altar, 
where he had been celebrating divine 
service, and hanged at the gate of his 
archiepiscopal palace, amidst the fero- 
cious cries of a vast crowd of Mus- 
sulmans. The blameless life and ex- 
emplary character of this prelate, the 
proof of fidelity to the Government 
which he had recently given by his 
X)roclamation against the insurgents, 
the courage he evinced in his last mo- 
ments, while they were unable to move 
his enemies, ensnrined his memory in 
the hearts of his grateful countrymen. 
His blood cemented the foundations 
of the Christian empire in the East ; 
he might say, with the Protestant 
martyr at the stake, " We shall light 
a fire this day which, by tne grace 
of God, shall never be extinguished." 
After hanging three hours, tlie body 
was cut down and delivered to a few 
abandoned Jews, by whom it was drag- 
ged through the streets, and thrown 
into the sea. The same night the body 
was fished up by some zealous Chris- 
tian fishermen, by whom it was con- 
veyed to Odessa, and interred with 
gi'eat pomp on the 1st July, in 
2)resence of all the authorities, and 



nearly the whole inhabitants of the 
place.* 

24. This atrocious murder had been 
preceded and was soon followed by 
others equally ruthless, wliich demon- 
strated that the Ottoman Grovemment 
was either compelled or inclined to 
give the reins to the savage passions 
of the Osmanlis, and that no hope 
remained to the Greeks but in the most 
determined resistance. On the 16th, 
Prince Constantine Morousi, dragoman 
to the Porte, was seized and instantly 
beheaded; and next day ten of the 
most illustrious persons in the Fanar 
shared the same fate. At Adrianoplc, 
the Patriarch Cyrille, one of the high- 
est functionaries of the Greek Church, 
and with him eight other dignified 
ecclesiastics, were beheaded. The 
Christian churches were everywhere 
broken open, rifled of all their valu- 
able contents, and exposed in their 
most sacred recesses to every species of 
profanation. Not a day passed that 
numbers of the Greek citizens of the 
highest rank were not murdered, their 
property plundered, and their wives 
ana daughters sold as slaves. In ton 
days several thousand innocent x)ersons 
were in this manner massacred. To 
such a length did these cruelties pro- 
ceed, that, upon the unanimous re- 
presentation of the European diplo- 
matists, the grand- vizier was deposed, 
after having been only ten days in 
office, on the gi'ound *'that his con- 
duct had been too severe." But the 
removal of this officer made no change 
in the system of severity which was 
pursued; on the contrary, it seemed 
to increase. On the 15th June, five 
archbishops, three bishops, and a great 
number of laymen, were hanged in the 
streets, without any trial, and four 
huudi-ed and fifty mechanics trans- 

* The Turks alleged to the Russians, in 
subsequent correspondence on the subject, 
that the patriarch was put to death because 
letters implicating him in the insurrection 
in the Peloponnesus had been intercepted 
the evening before his execution. But tiiis 
was a mere pretext; for they never could 
produce either the originals or copies, though 
repeatedly urged to do so. " De n<m appa- 
rentibus et non existentilrtis,'* says the civil 
law, *^eadem est ratio." — Anmial Register, 
1821, p. 253. 
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ported as slaves to the Assyrian fron- 
"tier ; and at Salon ica the battlements 
of the town were lined with a frightful 
ai-ray of Christian heads, the olood 
from which ran down the front of the 
rampart, and discoloured the water in 
"tlie ditch. Similar atrocities were 
perpetrated in all the great towns of 
tlie empire. 

25. while these atrocious acts of 
oruelty were di^racing the Ottoman 
Government, ana arousing the indig- 
nation or awakening the commisera- 
tion of the brave and humane in every 
part of Europe, Sultan Mahmoud, with 
tliat mixture of energy with violence, 
of capacity with crueUy, which formed 
tlie oistinguishing features of his cha- 
racter, was makins head ag^dnst in- 
ternal dangers, still more serious than 
those arising from the Greek revolu- 
tion, and layinff the foundation of a 
newly organised and more efficient mi- 
litary force in the capital. His chief 
-ditficulty was with the janizaries, who, 
liaving been excited to the highest 
<legree by the Greek revolution, took 
the lead in all the massacres and atro- 
cities which were going forward ; and, 
^discontented with the removal of the 
former grand-vizier, who had given 
the full reins to their fury, loudly 
•demanded his recall to office, and 
the heads of six of their principal 
oiiemies in the council. The Sul- 
tan at first tried to subdue them 
by his firmness ; but, destitute of 
any other armed force, he soon found 
that such a course could lead to no 
other result but his own destruction. 
Accordingly, though more thoroughly 
convincea than ever of the necessity of 
fretting quit of these unruly defenders, 
he resolved to dissemble in the mean 
time, and submit till his preparations 
for resistance to their thraldom were 
complete. In consequence of these re- 
solutions, he distributed freat largesses 
among the troops, to v^ch the new 
favourite Babu-Bachi added others still 
more considerable ; and the discontents 
of the entire bands were appeased by 
a decree, in virtue of which the body 
of janizaries was to be represented in 
the Divan by three persons chosen by 
themselves fi-om among their number. 



This was followed, a fortnight after, 
by another decree of the Sultan, a^eed 
to in full Divan, that a large body of 
troops should be organised in the Euro- 
pean fashion, clothed and drilled like 
the soldiers of western Europe, and 
that the odious name of Nizam Djedih, 
which had cost the life of Sultan Selim 
by whom the attempt was first made, 
should be for ever abolished. 

26. Dreadful as were the cruelties 
in Europe with which the Turks in its 
outset met the insurrection, they were 
exceeded by those perpetrated in Asia, 
for there the fanatical spirit was more 
violent, the intercourse with the na- 
tions of western Europe less ; and the 
Mussulmans, strong m the conscious- 
ness of superior numbers, as well as in 
the exclusive possession of arms, had 
no restraint whatever on their atro- 
cities. The deeds of violence perpe- 
trated in Smyrna, always distinguished 
by the fanatical spirit of its Mussulman 
inhabitants, threw all others into the 
shade. From the moment of the break- 
ing out of Ipsilanti's revolt, the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of that great and 
flourishing city, who were not more 
than sixty out of one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants, were kept 
in a continual alarm b^ the dread of a 
general massacre, which was openly 
threatened by the Mohammedans; and 
at length, on the 15th June, it took 
place under circumstances of unheard- 
of horror. News having arrived of a 
defeat of the Ottoman fleet off Les- 
bos, a band of three thousand ruffians 
broke into the Greek quarter, and 
commenced an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the inliabitants. The men 
who could be reached were all put to 
death ; the women, especially such as 
were young and handsome, sold for 
slaves. The magistrates were cut to 
pieces because they would not give a 
imtten order authorising the general 
slaughter of the Christians. Several 
thousands fell under the scimitars of 
the Moslems; but, during the time 
required for such wholesale butchery, 
fifteen thousand of the better cla[8s 
of citizens got on board boats, and 
found shelter in the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago. Such as could not escape 
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in this manner, for the most part took 
refuge in the hotel of M. David, the 
French consul, whose rooms and gar- 
dens were soon filled with a weeping 
crowd of women and children implor- 
ing his protection. His janizaries re- 
fused to act against their compatriots, 
and the doors were on the point of 
being burst open* when that noble- 
hearted man, with a single companion, 
placed himself in the gateway, and at 
the hazard of his life, and by the mere 
weight of character and courage, kept 
the assassins at bay till boats were got 
which conveyed tne trembling crowd 
to the adjacent islands. 

27. This melancholy catalogue of 
disasters, which proves of what man- 
kind are capable when their passions 
are let loose by the remissness <^ gov- 
ernment, or excited by its policy, may 
be concluded with an account of the 
calamities of Cyprus. That celebrated 
island, 146 miles in length and 63 in 
breadth, intersected alonff its whole 
extent by a range of central mountains 
l)earing the classic name of Olympus, 
deserved, if any spot in the glol)e did, 
the appellation of an earthly paradise. 
Its population, however, which was 
above a million in the time of the 
ancients, from the effects of Turkish 
oppression had sunk, when the insur- 
rection in the Morea broke out, to 
seventy thousand, of whom about 
one-half were Christians and the other 
Mohammedana Separated by a wide 
expanse of sea fi'om the mainland of 
Greece, and blessed with a delicious cli- 
mate and mild diaracter, the Cypriots 
remained strangers to the moven^ent 
for two months after it had elsewhere 
commenced. The Mussulman forces 
in the island were very trilling ; Fama- 
gusta, so renowned in the wars of the 
Ottomans with the Knights of Malta, 
almost in ruins, was garrisoned by 
only three hundred regular soldiers. 
In the end of May, however, the mas- 
sacres commenced. The Porte sent a 
body of troops from the neighbouring 
provinces of Syria and Palestine, ten 
thousand in number, who effected the 
ruin of the island. Instantly on landing 
they spread through all the villages, 
and commenced an indiscriminate mas- 



sacre and plunder of the Christian in- 
habitants. The chief towns of the 
island, Nicosia and Fama^osta, were 
sacked and burnt ; the metropolitan, 
five bishops, and thirty-six other ec- 
clesiastics, executed; and the whole 
island converted into a theatre of ra- 
pine, violation, and bloodshed. The 
atrocities did not cease tilL several 
thousand Christians had fallen by the 
sabres of the Mussulmans, and their 
wives and daughters had been con- 
ducted in triumph to the Mussolmau 
harems. 

28. This dreadful series of atrocities, 
and especially the murder of llie Pa- 
triarch, had the effect of spreading 
the insurrection through the whole of 
Greece. All saw that no hope re- 
mained but in the most determined 
resistance. The mountoinoiis nature 
of the country and the entire want of 
roads rendered it possible to oi^^anise 
the insurrection with impunity in the 
hill fjAstnesses, and often enabled the 
insurgents to take a bloody revenge 
on their oppressors when they entered 
them. Besides the Morea, Attica, and 
the islands of the Archipela^, the 
flame spread far and wide wherever 
the Greek tongue was spoken, or Greek 
feelings cheriiuied. The Souliotes all 
rose in Epirus, and in conjunction 
with the ^toliahs made themselves 
masters of the fortress of Salona, and 
forced the troops of the pacha to ^nt 
themselves up in Picorsa and Arta. Six 
thousand men were soon in arms in 
Thessaly ; the mountaineers of Olym- 

Sus responded to the signal of free- 
om, and the insurrection spread even 
into the hill districts of Macedonia. 
Thirty thousand hardy mountaineers 
rose in the peninsula of Cassandra, 
and laid siege to Salonica, the seat of 
the pacha, a city containing eighty 
thousand inhabitants ; and though 
they were repulsed in the assault of 
that place, they took a bloody revenge 
on the Mussulmans when they pursu^ 
them into their hills, and attempted 
to force the intrenchments which 
guarded their mountain passes, from 
which the Turkish hordes recoiletl 
with great slaughter. Meanwhile the 
genius of X)oetry, roused as in the days 
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of Tyrtfieus at the call of patriotism, 
made the valleys and hills resound 
^vith heart-stimng strains ;* and the 
necessities of men led to the forma- 
tion of some sort of government 
amidst the general chaos. At Hydra 
a board of the principal inhabitants 
was formed, which soon obtained the 
direction of the islands : a council of 
military chie& at Galamata gave some* 
thinff Uke unity to the operations of 
the laiid forces ; and at Athens the 
venerable walls of the Areopa^^us be- 
held a senate established which ob- 
tained the shadow of authority over 
an insurgent people. 

29. Bat while the insurrectiou was 
thus gathering strength and acquiring 

Thus rendered by the kindred genius of 
Byron;— 

1. 

*' Sons of the Greeks, arise ! 

The glorious hour's ^^e forth. 
And, worthy of such ties. 
Display who gave us buih. 
Sons of Oreeks I let us go 
In arms against the foe. 
Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a river past our feet 

"Then manfully despising 

The Turkish tyrant's yoke, 
Let your country see you rising. 

And all her chains are broke. 
Bi-ave shades of chiefs and sages. 

Behold the coming strife ! 
Hellenes of past ages. 

Oh, start again to life 1 
At the sound of my trumpet breaking 

Tour sleep, oh„ Join with me ! 
And the seven-hilled city seeking. 

Fight, conquer, till weVe ftw. 
Sons of Greeks, Ac. 

3. 

** Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 

Lethargic dost thou lie? 
Awake, and Join thy numbers 

With Athens, old aUy I 
Leofnidas recalling, 

That <^ef of ancient song, 
Who saved ye once fh)m IkUing, 

The terrible ! the strong ! 
Who made that bold diversion 

In old Thermopylte, 
And Mrarring with the Persian 

To keep his country free ; 
With his three hundrod waging 

The battle, long he stood. 



And like a lion raging, 
Spired in seas of blood 
^ Sons of Greeks, Ac 
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consistency in Southern Greece, it re- 
ceived its death-wound in the provin- 
ces to the north of the Danube. The 
support of Bussia was indispensable to 
its establishment in that quarter ; for 
the bands of the Wallachians and Ar- 
nauts, imperfectly disciplined and in- 
ferior in number, could never contend 
in the grassy plains with the admirable 
horsemen of the OsmanUs. This sup- 
port the policy of Alexander, deter- 
mined by terror of the Spanish and 
Italian revolutions, denied them. On 
the 9tli April the Russian Consul at 
Jassy issued, by command of the £m- 

Seror, two proclamations, which were 
ecisive of his intentions regarding 
the insurrection. By the first, Ipsi- 
lanti and his partisans were summon- 
ed forthwith to repair to the Russian 
territory, to meet the chastisement 
which awaited them as the disturbers 
of the public peace ; while by the second 
the wnole Moldavians in arms were 
commanded forthwith to submit to 
the lawful authorities. At the same 
time the assemblies of Hetairists, 
which had been formed on the Fruth 
in Bessarabia, were ordered to be re- 
moved into the interior of Russia. 
Upon receipt of these proclamations, 
the hospodars of WaUachia waited on 
Prince Michael Luzzo, who still held 
the reins of government, entreating 
him to leave their territory, which lie 
accordingly did two days afterwards, 
taking refuge in Odessa : and a depu- 
tation was sent from the boyards to 
Constantinople, imploring the Sultaxt 
to appoint a new hospodar. 

30. Ipsilanti was in his camp at 
Messid, on his march to Budiarest^ 
when he received this disastrous inteU 
licence ; but he was not disoouraged. 
'* X^one of the sovereigns of Europe," 
he said, ''will venture to declare 
aeunst us. Who among them will 
aUow history to say of them that he 
has abandoned Greece at the moment 
when it was marching to defend that 
beautiful land against the attacks of 
barbarians whom civilised Europe ab- 
hors?" His followers received his 
address with loud acclamations, and 
continued their advance without inter- 

2a 
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raption towards Bndiarest, which he 
reached in a few days, at the head of 
ten thousand men. From thence he 
continued his march towards the west, 
ostensihly to rouse the Servians, but 
really to be near the Austrian frontier 
in case of disaster; while Theodore, 
who remained in command at Buchar- 
est, fortified himself in the conrent of 
Kotroczeni in its neighbourhood, and, 
despairing of success, openly received 
with great distinction an envoy of the 
Sultan, who came to propose terms of 
accommodation. Soon atiter, he aban- 
doned Bucharest; which was entered 
by the Turks on the 28th, and, bend- 
ing Mb steps towards Ipsilanti, was 
by him seized and pubhcly shot, on 
the 7tii June, for his treachery to the 
cause of Greece. 

31. Meanwhile the Ottomans, hav- 
ing now ^thered up their strength, 
ana received huge reinforcements, 
chiefly from the savage and fiBinatical 
tribes of Asia, had completed their 
preparations for the suppression of the 
rebellion to the north of the Danube. 
Three corps, of nine or ten thousand 
men each, entered the principalities : 
one under the command of the racha of 
Widdin ; another under the Pacha of 
Silistria ; the third under Jussuf Pacha, 
governor of Brahilov. All were en- 
tirely successful The Pacha of Bra- 
hilov came first into action. On the 
18th May he came up with a body of 
six thousand men, witn seventeen gun- 
boats, at Galatz, and after a sharp ac- 
tion of some hours' duration, in which 
the Turks lost a thousand men, he cut 
them in pieces, seized all the gunboats, 
and, entering the town, massacred 
nearly the whole of the inhabitants. 
Upon this defeat the Hetairists evacu- 
ated Jassy, and the whole of Moldavia 
was regained to the troopsof theSultan. 

82. Meanwhile IpsOanti was active- 
ly pursued by the Pachas of Widdin 
and Silistria, to whom, after his vic- 
tory at Galatz, the Pacha of Brahilov 
joined his forces. The game was no 
longer equal, for the Greek force was 
as much diminished by sickness and 
desertion as that of the enemy was in- 
creased. In addition to this, the Turks 
had established a secret correspondence 



with the Amauts, Pandours, and Wal- 
lachians, who composed the bulk of 
Ipsilanti's army, and who were pre- 
pared on the first opportunity to pass 
over to the enemy. Thus overmatcli- 
ed, the prince retired slowly before the 
hourly-mcreasing forces of the enemy: 
Bucharest was abandoned, as abore 
mentioned, on the 27th May, and im- 
mediately occufded by the Pacha of 
Silistria. At length, as he oonld it;- 
tire no farther, beins dose npon the 
Austrian frontier, Ipsilanti resolved to 
fight; and notwithstanding the great 
superiority of the Ottoman forces, Ihej 
would have been defeated, and possibly 
the Christian throne of Constantinopre 
re-estabUshed, had his whole troops re- 
mained faithful to their colours. He 
had disposed his light troops in two 
wings, so as to envelop the enemy when 
they advanced to the attack ; and the 
right wing, composed of Moldavians 
under Geoi^haki, executed their orders 
with intrepidity and success ; but the 
other win^ consisting of Amauts and 
Wallachians, instead of doing the same, 
passed over to the enemy when they 
approached ; others took to ilight ; an^ 
the Greeks, who stood firm, assaUed 
on all sides, were put to the rout, and 
driven frt>m the field, with the loss of 
Ihe greater part of their artillery and 

1»«»W- 

88. This disaster was attended with 
very little loss of life to the Greeks ; 
but it increased the divisions of their 
army, discouraged the soldiers, and 
was the prelude to final ruin. Having 
collected all his forces, consisting of 
4000 infantry, 2500 horse, and four 
ffuns, Ipsilanti, who saw that nothing 
but decisive success could restore his 
affairs, advanced on the 17th towards 
the enemy, the vanguard of whom was 

eisted in the village of Dragaschan. 
is dispositions were made with such 
ability that the situation of the Turks 
in the village, on the 18th, seemed 
hopeless ; but as that day was a Tues- 
day, deemed of sinister augury by the 
Greeks, he deferred the attack till 
the following morning. Early on the 
mominff of the 19th, (Suntvia, who com- 
manded Ipsilanli's advanced guard, 
commenced the attack with more vis- 
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»ur than discretion. The Sacred Bat- 
iaJion advanced rapidly in support; 
)ut when it was seriously engaged, 
I^asavia and his Amauts fled in the 
nost dastardly manner, leaving the 
jrreeks alone en^ged with a greatly 
superior body of Turkish horse. The 
* * white turlians " were upon them be- 
fore they had time to form square, but, 
falling back into knots and little cir- 
cles, they long maintained the com- 
bat with the greatest resolution. At 
leng;th, their ammunition being ex- 
hausted, they were nearly all cut to 
pieces, combating with heroic courage, 
like their ancestors at Thermopylae, to 
the last man. A hundred horse under 
George, gallopingup, rescued the sacred 
8tan£Lraand two guns out of the hands 
of the enemy; but the destruction of 
the Sacred mttalion proved fatal to 
the little army. Twenty-five only of 
its number were saved from the sabres 
of the Turks, and escaped with Ipsil- 
antl into Transylvania, where he met 
a less glorious fate than his compan- 
ions, by being consi^ed to an Austrian 
dungeon. He published, the day after 
his defeat, a valedictory address to his 
soldiers, inveighing in bitter but not 
vmmerited terms against the treachery 
of which he had been the victim.* The 
remainder of his troops disj^rsed, and 
the insurrection in WaHachia and Mol- 

* ** Soldiers ! I can hardly bring myself to 
suQy that hononiable and sacred name by 
applying it to persons snch as you. Hence- 
forth every bond is severed between ns ; bat 
I shall ever feel profoundly the shmne of hav- 
ing been your chief. Yon have trampled nn- 
der foot yonr oaths : you have betrayed your 
God and your country. Tou have done so at 
the very moment when I hoped to conquer or 
die gloriously with you. we are severed for 
ever ! Go and join ttie Turks, the only fiiends 
worthy of you. Go and purchase slavery at 
the expense of your blood, and of the honour 
of your wives and children. But you, shades 
of the Sacred Battalion, who have been be- 
trayed, and who sacrificed yourselves for the 
deliverance of your country, receive through 
me the thanks of your nation. Soon shall 
inonuments render your names immortal. I 
abandon to the contempt of men, to the Di- 
yme justice, to the maledictions of our coun- 
try, the peijured and cowardly traitors, Ka- 
minari, Sawa, Dukas, Constantinos, Basta, 
•TOO, who were the first to desert the army, 
«aa induced Its dissolution. » Alex. Ipril- 
^>v--Rfannick, June 20, 1821. "—ilnn. HitU, 
Jv. 400. 



davia entirely ceas^ except in guerilla 
bands, who for some time longer main- 
tained a desultory and predatory war- 
fare. 

34. Had this stunning blow, which 
extinguished the revolt to the north of 
the Danube, been followed by a simi- 
lar success in Greece Proper, the in- 
surrection would have been entirely 
suppressed, and the land of Hellas 
might have groaned for a century 
longer under the Ottoman yoke. But 
Providence had decreed it otherwise ; 
and a series of glorious efforts, though 
deeply checkered with disaster, at 
length effected the extrication of 
Greece from tiie hands of the barba- 
rians. The first gleam of success, as 
in the days of Themistocles, came from 
the sea ; the skill and hardihood of the 
sailors of the Archipelago asserted their 
superiority over those of Asia, in the 
days of Sultan Mahmoud, as tiiey had 
done in those of Xerxes. With such 
vigour had the inhabitants of Hydra 
and Ipsara exerted themselves, that 
they equipped a large fleet of small 
vessels, armed with ten or fifteen ^ns 
each, with which they had obtamed 
the entire command of the Archipel- 
ago, and made a great number of rich 
prizes from the Turks. Samos, a flour- 
ishing island, containing forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, had declared for the 
cause of Greece, and ite insurrection 
had been followed by a creneral and 
frightful massacre of the Turkish in- 
habitants, in retaliation for the cruel- 
ties exercised upon the Christians ever 
since the commencement of the war. 
To check these incursions, whidi 
threatened to intercept the supplies 
of grain for the capital, the Vxaks 
fitted out an expedition, consisting of 
two ships of the line, three large fri- 
gates, and a number of smaller vessels, 
which set sail from the Dardanelles on 
the 19th May. It was soon met by the 
Greek flotilla, which, unable to face the 
broadsides of its Hne-of-battle ships in 
stand-up fight, hovered at a distance, 
observed ite motions, and made pre- 
parations, by turning several of their 
old galleys into firesnips, to effect ite 
destruction on the first favourable op- 
portunity. Such ere long presented 
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itself. On the 8th June, the Turkish 
admiral sent a vessel of serenty-four 
guns towards the Dardanelles, in quest 
of a reinforcement which he expected 
Tinder the Capitan Pacha. It was soon 
followed by the Greek flotilla, and the 
captain, alarmed at their approach, 
took refuge in the Bav of Adramyti, 
where his vessel grounded. It was im- 
mediately surrounded by the Greeks, 
who opened a tremendous fire unon it 
on the bows and stem, to whim the 
stranded vessel could make no reply. 
After bearing with great resolution tms 
raking fire for several hours, the Turk- 
ish seamen took to their boats, and set 
fire to the vessel, which was totally 
destroyed. Eisht hundred were sunk 
by the* fire of the Greek vessels as they 
rowed towards tiie shore ; and the Turk- 
ish admiral, overwhelmed with conster- 
nation atthis disaster, took refuge with 
his whole fleet in the Dardanelles, leav- 
ing the command of the Archipelago 
ana the coasts of Greece to the Greek 
cruisers. 

85. This success was of the utmost 
imx>ortance to the cause of the Greeks, 
not merely as counterbalancing the 
diBosters to the north of the Danube, 
but as ffiving them the entire com- 
mand of the sea, a matter which has 
always been of the very highest im- 
X>ortance in Hellenic warfare, as trans- 
)K>rtation by land is so difficult in its 
rocky territory, and the ocean is the 
highway leading to its numerousislands 
and deeply indented bays. Encouraged 
by their success, the Greeks, futer 
threatening Smyrna, made a descent 
on the Mosconissi Islands on the 18th 
June, and having excited an insurrec- 
tion in Aivaly, the ancient Cydonia, 
its chief town, containing thirtv-six 
thousand inhabitants, a fnghtftil con- 
flict ensued in the streets, in the course 
of which fifteen hundred Turks perish- 
ed, and they were driven out of the 
place, but not before they had set fire 
to and burned it to the ground. The 
unfortunate inhabitants, deprived of 
their homes, were transx)orted by the 
Greek flotilla to Hydra and Ipsaia, 
where they augmented the number, 
and the recital of their sufferings in- 
creased the ardour of the people. About 



the same time, another division of the 
Greek fleet forced the passage of the 
Little Dardanelles^ notwithstanding 
the fire of the Turkish castles ; and 
havinff made their appearance in the 
Bay of LspiiNTO, already so memorable 
in Christian warfare, an iosurrection 
broke out in Missolonght, and Ana- 
toliko, which hoisted the Greek flag, 
and was immediately followed by the 
defection of the whole of ^tolia and 
Acamania. 

86. On the mainland the operations 
of the Greeks were far from being 
equally successful. Chourchid Pacha, 
who commanded the Tui'ks engaged in 
the siege of Janina, where All Pacha, 
though with very reduced means, still 
maintained a heroic defence, no sooner 
heard of the insurrection in the Morea 
than he detached a larse body of men 
under Jussuf Pacha, wno, penetratiug 
the defiles near Corinth, which the 
Greeks had neglected to occupy, made 
their way to Patras, the citadel of 
which was still held by the Turks, 
and after relieving the garrison, fell 
upon the Greeks in the town, on whom 
they took a bloody revenge for the 
atrocities committed by them on thn 
Mussulmans at the commencement 
of the revolution. Fifteen thousand 
Greeks perished on this occasion, and 
above t\velve hundred found refuge 
with M. Pouqueville, the French con- 
sul. So disheartened were the insur- 
gents in the interior with this disaster, 
tnat they nearly all disbanded in the 
centre of the Morea ; and a very little 
more would at that juncture have 
entirely crushed the insurrection in 
Greece. "I,'*8aidColocotroni, "hav- 
ing with me only ten companions, in- 
cluding my horse, sat down in a bush 
and wept Driven to extremities, the 
Greek chiefs at length agreed to fight 
a last battle for the in<&pendeuce of 
their country, and for that purpose 
took up a position at Yaltezza, a vil- 
lage situated in the hills, three hours' 
march to the north-west of Tripolitza, 
and possessing great natural strength. 
Kihava Bey issued from Tripolitza to 
attack them at the head of nve tiioa- 
sand Turks, chiefly horse ; and he 
entertained such confident hopes of 
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success, that the soldiers had per- 
formed xnilitaiy dances in the streets 
of Tripolitza, before setting out, in to- 
ken of apj>roaching victory. In truth, 
the situation of the Greeks was all but 
desperate : for although the T>08itiou 
they occupied was very strong, yet it 
had no water, and the water-casks in 
the village were only adequate for 
twenty-four hours' consumption. 

37. The Turks approached the Greek 
position on the 2/th May; and the 
action which ensued may well be dig- 
nified with the name of a battle, for 
although there were not five thousand 
men on each side, it determined the 
independence of Greece. The main 
body of the Greeks, supported b}r a 
few guns, which were placed on in- 
trenchments hastily constructed, was 
posted in the village ; but a body of 
lifteen himdred light troops, under Co- 
locotroni, were stetioned, unknown to 
the Ottomans, in the mountains on 
their right. The Greek fire was an- 
swered by discharges from the Turkish 
guns, which, being placed on lower 
ground, passed over the enemy's heads. 
Three times were the Turks and Al- 
banians repulsed in their attack on 
the village, and Colocotroni having 
descended with his men on the flank 
of the assailants, an obstinate conflict 
ensued, which continued two days, and 
was at length determined in favour of 
the Greeks by the appearance of Nike- 
tas, who came up with eight hundred 
followers by a forced march from Ar- 
gos, and threatened to cut off the 
retreat of the Ottomans to Tripolitza. 
The retreat soon turned into a total 
lout; the Greeks took two guns, and 
I'aised a trophy of four hundred Mo- 
hammedan heads. Their own loss was 
only one hundred and fifty men. Three 
jlays afterwards, the Turks, having 
issued from Tripolitza, were again de- 
feated, and driven back into the for- 
tress on the rocky heights, around 
which the insurgents immediately took 
post. These successes, though gained 
hy such small bodies of men, were of 
the utmost imx)ortance, as counterba- 
n^ the moral effect of the disaster 
Jt Bragaschan ; for had a similar de- 
feat been experienced at that time in 



the Morea, the insurrection would 
have been crushed. Instead of this, 
the peasants now joyfully flocked to 
the standards of the Cross; twenty 
thousand men were soon in arms iu 
Peloponnesus ; and the Turks, cau- 
tiously keeping on the defensive, re- 
mained shut up in their fortresses, two 
of which, Navarino and Napoli dl 
Malvasia, surrendered from famine in 
the beginning of August. The capi- 
tulation, however, was violated by tne 
fury of the Greek soldiers, who broke 
into the towns and massacred several 
of the prisoners — an atrocity which so 
shocked Demetrius Ipsilanti, brother 
of the generalissimo, who had come to 
the Morea to take the command, that 
he threw it up. This menace had the 
desired effect, and the chiefs, seeing 
the necessity of establishing some sort 
of government, assembled at Calamata 
to concoct measures for its formation. 
38. Meanwhile the Turks, having 
collected considerable forces at Salon- 
ica, had forced the passes of Cassandra, 
and spr^d fire ana sword through its 

Ceral valleys ; while large bodies of 
e scoured all the plains of Thessaly 
and Boeotia, and, advancing almost 
without opposition, ravaged Attica, 
and raised tne siege of the Acropolis of 
Athens, after it md continued eighty- 
three days. This disaster, however, 
was soon after compensated by a bril- 
liant success. Odysseus, a brave Greek 
chief, after having worsted the Turks 
in several lesser encounters, fell back 
on the 6th September to tJie Straits 
of ThermopylsB (what magic in the 
name !) with 2000 men, where he was 
attacked by three pachas, who ad' 
vanced from Larissa at the head of 
5000 Mussulmans, chiefly Asiatics. 
The advantageous position of the 
Greeks, who were posted as tirailleurs 
among the rocks and tihickets of that 
celebrated defile, compensated the in- 
equalityof numbers and want of artil- 
lery. The column of the Ottomans, 
encumbered, like its predecessors in 
the days of Xerxes, with baggage, was 
slowly advancing through ti^ bottom 
of the defile, wnen it was suddenly 
assailed by a tremendous fire of mus* 
ketry from an unseen enemy. Pushed 
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CO, however, by tbe troops behind, 
the mass continued to advance, though 
sustaining a heavv loss, until they 
were attacked in flank by a body of 
four hundred Greeks under Lapas. 
Issuing then from their thickets, the 
insurgents rushed down the steep de- 
clivity, sword in hand, with loud cries, 
shouting " Victory to the Cross !" 
The shock was irresistible : panic- 
struck, the Turks fled oU all aides, 
and were pursued several miles with 
immense slaughter. Twelve hundred 
were slain on the spot, seventeen stan- 
dards and seven guns taken; and such 
was the consternation of the Ottomans 
that they broke down the bridge of 
Alamanne in their flight to Zeitoun. 
Two days after they were again de- 
feated by Odysseus, with the loss of 
four hundred men and three guns; 
and the Turks in Attica, under Omer- 
Yrione, who had raised the siege of 
Athens, deprived of the expected suc- 
cour, evacuated that countr^, and with 
great difficulty made their way by 
mountain paths into Thessaly; and 
the Greeks, reoccupying Athens, after 
some unsuccessful attempts at escal- 
ade, resumed the blockade of the Ac- 
ropoHs. 

89. This brilliant affair, which was 
of ^at importance to the Greeks, by 
entirely ruining the enemy's plan of 
the campaign, was soon after followed 
by another of still more importance, 
in a military point of view, though not 
hallowed by such classical recollec- 
tions. Demetrius Ipsilanti, who had 
been induced, by the formation of 
something like a regular government 
in the military council at Calamata, 
to resume the command, found him- 
self at the head of nearly seven thou- 
sand men after the impulse siven to 
the cause by the battle of Valtezza, 
and laid sie^ to Tripolitza. This for- 
tress, standing ou a cold and naked 
plain elevated two thousand six hun- 
dred feet above the sea, in the very 
centre of tiie Morea, and surrounded 
l^ peaks three thousand feet higher, 
was, previous to the war, inhabited 
by fifteen thousand persons, of whom 
one-half were Greeks. It was sur- 
rounded by a stone wall fourteen feet 



in height, with a double row of loop- 
holes for musketry, on which were 
planted thirty pieces of cannon. At 
its western ex&emity was a regnlar 
citadel, with bomb-proof casemates, 
but commanded by an eminence in its 
vicinity. The population of the town 
was doubled by the reflux of Turkish 
fiunilies to this stronghold, when the 
Greeks got the command of tiie opea 
country ;. and when the blockade be- 

fin to be straitened, in the end of 
ugust, thirty thousand mouths re- 
alised to be fed, though not more 
tnan eight thousand sabres and bayo- 
nets could be relied on for a fi|B^t. 

40. The powerful cavalry of the 
Turks for a considerable time kept the 
besi^rs at bay, and enabled their 
own horses to forage in the plain. Bat 
Coloootroui, who commanded the be- 
sieging force, having established him- 
self in some houses which commanded 
the pasture -grounds, the Ottoman 
horses were r^tricted to the withered 
herbage at the bottom of the rampart, 
in consequence of which they soon all 
died or became unserviceable. Short- 
ly after, news arrived of the victory 
gained at Thermopylse, and from £pi- 
rus, that Chourchid PlElcha was so en- 
gaged with the si^ of Janina that he 
was unable to send any succours to the 
Morea. This intelligence brou^t a 
great numberof recmito to the standard 
of Golocotroni, eager to share in the 
spoils of Tripolitza, and he soon found 
himself at the head of ten tiiousand 
men ; and a few battering cannon were 
brought from theislands, anddra^nredby 
the peasants up to the plain whicn sur- 
rounded the fortress, but their fire did 
little execution, and was over-matched 
by the guns of the place. Famine and 
disease, however, soon made sad rava- 
ees among the crowded inhabitants in 
uie town ; and as this gave rise to fre- 
<^uent conversations about a capitula- 
tion, the Turkish commander, who con- 
fidentiy hoped to be relieved, put to 
death eighty Christian priests held as 
hostages in the town, in order to con- 
vince the garrison they had no chance 
of safety but in the most determined 
resistance. This severity led to a fright- 
ful reprisal, which, as usual, invofyed 
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tlie innocent and guilty in promiscaous 
min, and affixed the first dark stains 
on the cause of Greek independence. 

41. On the 5th October, while con- 
ferences between the chiefs on the two 
Elides were still going on, some Turkish 
sentinels having, for the sake of buy- 
ing grapes, permitted a few Greeks to 
approach the wall, the latter, perceiv- 
ing that it was nesligently guarded, 
applied scaling-ladaers, and soon ^t 
to the top. A whole company, with 
Captain ^ephalas at its head, speedily 
followed, hoisted the Labarwm.^ or 
Christian ensign, on the tower of 
Argos, and turned the guns planted on 
it on the town. As soon as the stan- 
dard of the cross was seen on the walls, 
a tumultuous cheer rang round the 
Christian lines, and a general rush was 
made towards the rampart. Panic- 
struck, the Turks everywhere left the 
waU, and the assailants got possession 
of some of the gates, and rushed in. 
A scene ensued which baffles all de- 
scription, and forcibly recalled to mind 
the most terrible pictures of human 
woe which the gemus of antiquity has 
left to fascinate all future generations 
of men. The wrongs and cruelties of 
four centuries rose up in judgment 
against the Ottomans ; retaliation, 
cruel and undistinguishing, was the 
universal passion — v(k victis the uni- 
versal cry. The conquerors, mad with 
-vindictive rage, spared neither age nor 
sex ; the young and the old, the armed 
and the unarmed, men and women, the 
Mohammedans and the Jews, were pro- 
miscuouslymassacred. TheAlbanions, 
fifteen hundred in number, retired in- 
to the court of the pacha's palace, and 
there claimed and obtainedperform- 
ance of the capitulation. They were 
inarched out, set apart in Colocotro- 
ni*s camp, and, a few days after, de- 
parted in safety to their homes. But, 
with this exception, the massacre was 
universal ; flames soon broke forth in 
many places ; the streets and houses 
were literally inundated with blood, 
and obstructed with heaps of dead 
bodies. The Greek chiefs in vain en- 
deavoured to restore order, the infuri- 
ated soldiery listened only to the voice 
of passion: the slaughter continued 



through the whole night by the light 
of the burning houses ; it went on all 
the next day; and when it ceased at 
length, by tne exhaustion of the vic- 
tors, nine thousand bodies, of all ages 
and sexes, encumbered the streets of 
Tripolitza. 

42. Though disgraced by such fright- 
ful cruelty, the s^ result of the war 
of extermination which had besnin be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks, the cap- 
ture of Tripolitza was an event of the 
very highest importance to the Greek- 
cause. They found there a consid- 
erable train of artillery, arms ahd am- 
munition in abundance, and immense 
treasures, the lone accumulations of 
Ottoman rapine, i^ch laid the foun- 
dation of some of the principal for- 
tunes in the Morea. The army which 
had taken Tripolitza, after its important 
conquest, was divided into two parts : 
one-half sat down before the Acro- 
Corinthus of Corinth, which strong- 
hold, commanding the entrance into 
the Morea, surrenaered in the middle 
of November ; while the other went 
to reinforce the troops under the Arch- 
bishop Germanos, which were blockad- 
ing the citadel of Patras, where Jus- 
suf Pacha, having been strongly rein- 
forced by succours from the army 
besieging Janina, had become very 
audacious, and had defeated the Greeks 
in several sorties. Meanwhile the 
Sultan, irritated rather than discour- 
aged by the defeat his fleet had sus- 
tained in the beginning of summer, 
fitted out a new squadron in the 
Dardanelles, which put to sea in the 
beginning of July, and, being much 
stronger thai^ any the Greeks could 
oppose to it, arrived in safety in the 
harbour of Rhodes, where it effected 
a junction with the Egyptian fleet. 
The combined fleet, consisting of four 
ships of the line and seventy smaller 
vessels, made sail for the Morea, where 
they re-victualled all Ae blockaded for- 
tresses having harbours, and refined 
the shelter of the Dardanelles m the 
end of October, closely watched by the 
Greek flotUla, which, -without ventur- 
ing to hazard a general engagement, 
prevented the Ottoman squadron from 
effecting anything else. On the 24th 
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KoTember, the fleet re-entered the 
harbour of Constantiiiople» exhibiting 
as its only prizes thirty Greek sailors 
hanging nom the yard-arm of one of 
the vessela So elated was the Sultan, 
however, with the success of this mari- 
time promenade, that he promoted the 
admiraL Kara Ali, to the rank of Capi- 
tan Pacha ! Woefiil picture of national 
ilecline, when escai^e from deieat is 
considered equivalent to victory 1 

43. The intelligence of the dliflasteni 
sustained by the Turks in the Morea, 
and ike entire ruin of their trade by 
the Greek cruisers, a^in roused the 
Mohammedan population of Smyrna 
to a state of perfect frenzy. The wine- 
shops were filled from morning to 
night with armed bands of Asiatics, 
threatening instant death and total 
extermination to the Christians. The 
European consuls presented an ener- 
l^etio note to the Turkish governor, re- 
presenting the frightful consequences 
which would ensue if these disorders 
nvere not repressed ; but in vain. The 
Asiatics broke loose ; above a thousand 
Christians were massacred in the fol- 
lowing days; and the slauffhter would 
have been much greater if the majority 
of the Christians had not found an 
stsylum on board the French fleet, 
which fortunately lay at anchor in the 
roads at the time. At length, on the 
joint representation of the French and 
English consuls and the French ad- 
miral, an order was issued from the 
governor, closing the coffeehouses and 
spirit -shops, ordering the Asiatic 
troops to quit the city, and the Franks 
not to bear arms openly in the streets, 
by which means the massacre was 
stopped. 

44. While these important events 
were in progress in Asia and Southern 
Greece, Chourchid Pacha, command- 
ing the army before Janina, justified 
ti^e high confidence which the Sultan 
reposed in him. Though obliged to 
detach lan;ely into the Morea and 
Northern Greece, he never lost sight 
of his main object, the destruction of 
Ali Pacha. This old and savage chief- 
tain, in the last extremity, justified his 
surname of the "Lion of Janina." 
Shut up with not more than four thou- 



sand followers in his impregnable for- 
tress in the lake, he continued Iue ob- 
stinate resistance, though he amnsedhis 
besiegers with delusive offers of accom- 
modation. Chourchid's chief difficulty 
was to preserve his lines of communi- 
cation through the monntaina, which 
were beset by twelve thousand Greeks 
and Souliotes, itom whom he sustain^, 
in the beginning of September, a bloody 
defeat in the defiles of Mount Pindus. 
Having received a reinforcement, how-< 
ever, of eight thousand men soon after, 
his force was raised to thirty thousand 
men, with which he both continued the 
blockade of Janina, and keipt up his 
communication with Arta, Prevesa, and 
the sea, though not without extreme 
difficulty, frt>m the incursions of tlie 
hardy mountaineers. Hasaan Pacha, 
alarmed at the dangers of his situation 
in Arta, set out with all his forces, iu 
order to force his way through the de- 
files to Janina; but ne was met in tiie 
defiles of Pindus by Mabk Bozzaris, 
a chieftain destined to future gloiy, 
and driven back with great slaughter 
to Arta. Chourchid, however, was not 
diBcourafled, and by repeated efforts he 
succeeded in re-establishi^ his com- 
munication with Arta. There, how- 
ever, the Turks, under the command 
of four pachas, were soon vigorously 
assailed by Bozzaris at the head of his 
brave Souliotes, who, after driving 
them back into the fortress, at lengt£ 
carried it by assault. The greater part 
of the garrison found refuge in the 
citadel, which still held out; but all 
the stores and treasures of the four pa- 
chas fell into the hands of the Greeks, 
to whom thev proved of essential ser- 
vice. Th^ held their conquest, how- 
ever, only ror three weeks. At the end 
of that time it was regained by Omer- 
Yrione, who was detached by Chour- 
chid Pacha from before Janina, and 
the heads of the two pachas, who had 
sought refuge in the citadel, were sent 
to the Sultan, by whom they were dis- 
played at the gates of the Seraglio. 

45. The Greeks, who now began to 
feel the effects of the divisions conse- 
quent in all insurrections on success, 
were far from making that use of their 
victory at Tripolitza which might have 
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l>een expected, or, with more unanim- 
ity, might have been effected. Ipei- 
lajati took the command of the army 
Isefore Napoli di Romania, and proee- 
cuted the 8ie|^ with great vigour, in 
liopes of elfectm^the reduction of that 
ixuportant stronniold before the garri- 
son was revictualled by sea in the fol- 
lovdng spring. ThiscelebratedfortressL 
wliich in sitoation very closely resem- 
bles Gibraltar, is extremely strong, 
und by a few additions, mijo^t be ren- 
dered impregnable. The citadel of Pa- 
laiuido, situated on a frowning rock 
cu^ht hundred feet hich, the base of 
Avliich is washed by we sea, seemed 
almost beyond the reach of attack; 
and though the garrison consisted only 
of one thousand five hundred men, en- 
c umbered with ten times that number 
of useless mouths^ yet there were four 
hundred guns mounted on the ram- 
parts, and the main warlike stores of 
the Turks were deposited within its 
walls. Animated by the hopes of gain- 
ing so rich a prize, the Greeks, on the 
night of the 15th December, attempted 
an escalade. So excessive was the ne- 
gUgence of the Turks that it had very 
nearly succeeded ; and with more una- 
nimify and resolution on the part of 
the besiegers, it unquestionably would 
have done so. But some of the assault- 
ing; parties refused to advance, others 
failed, and the attack was repulsed, 
after which the siege was turned into a 
mere blockade. At the same time, the 
insurgents experienced a severe check 
in the ruins of Patras. Encouraged by 
the fall of Tripolitza, a body of five 
thousand Peloponnesians, by a sudden 
assault, made themselves masters of 
the town, and remained there, blockad- 
ing the citadel, till the beginning of 
December. Then Jussuf Pacha, ob- 
serving how bad a look-out the Greeks 
kep|t, and knowing how completely 
their chie& were divided, marched from 
the Morea Castle with four hundred 
men, and, aided by a sally from the 
citadel, drove the Greeks out of the 
town. Mavrooordato and the generals 
escaped with difficulty to Aigos, but 
the greater part of the msurgents in the 
town were destroyed; and the Turks 
immediately commenced the destruc- 



tion of what remained of the building 
in order to prevent them from agam 
becoming a snelter to the enemy. 

46. While these important events, 
big with the future &te of old Hellas, 
were in progress in the Morea, the 
Greeks experienced a dreadful reverse 
in the peninsula of Cassandra. The 
position of that mountain-ridee, wash- 
ed b^ the waters of the Arcnipelago, 
and its close vicinitjr to the imnortant 
town and harbour of Salonica, tne cen- 
tre of all the operations of the Turks in 
that quarter, rendered it an object of 
the highest importance to Ihe Turks to 
extiufpush the insurrection in its fast- 
nessesL Accordingly, during the whole 
of October, large bodies of Asiatics 
were brought over from Smyrna, and 
on the 11th November, on a signal 
fliven by the discharge of a bomb, the 
Ottoman horde, ten thousand strong, 
ruflhed to tiie assault. Although the 
Greeks defended their intrencmnents 
bravely, yet such was the fuiy of the 
onset, and the superiority of numbers 
on the part of the assailants, that they 
were broken through in several places, 
and at these openings the savage mul- 
titude rushed in with irresistime fiiry. 
It soon was no longer a battle, but a 
massacre. Such of uie Greeks as could 
escape saved themselves in the moun- 
tains; but above three thousand fell 
under the Mussulman scimitars ; and 
ten thousand women and children, 
with thirty thousand head of cattle, 
were taken and publicly sold in the 
market-place of Salonica. Taking ad- 
vanta^ of the consternation pro&ced 
by this dreadful event, the victorious 
pacha advanced to Mount Athos, where 
the trembling monks, though placed 
in their almost inaccessible eyries, were 
too happy to accept the profferi^ ca- 

Eitulation, by which they saved their 
ves and property on payment of 
250,000 piastres a-year (£20,000.) 

47. To complete the picture of this 
memorable year, it only remains to 
notice the operations in Crete. The 
mountaineers there, albeit endowed by 
nature with nuld and pacific constitu- 
tions, were all in arms in consequence 
of the dreadful exactions and cruelty 
of the Turks, and the latter had brought 
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over lai^ bodies of ABiatics to com- 
plete their destruction. The Sfakiotes, 
a hardy race, whose position in the 
hills liad hitherto saved them in a 
fflreat measure from the tyranny of the 
Ottomans, defeated them in an action 
at Soulo, near Canea, upon which the 
Turks massacred all the Christians in 
Gandia, and seven hundred more in 
other towns in the island. All the 
bishops perished. The S&kiotes, how- 
ever, were not discouraged, but made 
several incursions into the plains, from 
whence the^ returned laden with the 
spoils of their oppressors to their moun- 
tains. Upon this, the Turks brou^^ht 
over ten thousand Asiatic janizanes, 
who penetrated into their fastnesses, 
and stormed Therissow, their principal 
stroiudiold, laying waste everything 
with nre and sworn ; but want of pro- 
visions soon obliged them to retire, 
and the Sfokiotes again resumed their 
incursions. The revmt upon this smead 
universally over the island, and the 
Turks were obliged to take refuge in 
Canea, where, tmirards the end of au- 
tumn, they suffered severely from dy- 
sentery and other diseases. 

48. While the southern parts of the 
Ottoman dominions were thus the 
theatre of a frightful civil war, and the 
Turks, after many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, were losing their hold of the rich- 
est and finest park of their territory, they 
were threatened with external danger 
both in the east and north scarcely less 
alarmiim. The Persians, deeming a 
rupture oetween Russia and the Porte 
inevitable, and probably secretly in- 
sti^ted by the agents of the Czar, 
declared war against Turkey in the 
beginning of August, and immediatelv 
invaded the pacnalic of Bagdad with 
thirty thousand men. Although no 
l^reat success attended their arms, yet 
it operated as an important diversion 
in favour of the Greeks, as it obliged 
the Sultan to employ an ec^xual force in 
defence of his eastern dommions. Af- 
fairs also had become so threatening 
with Russia that an immediate rupture 
seemed inevitable, and the Turkish 
dominions, threatened alike in the 
south, the north, and the east, seemed 
doomed to destruction. 



49. Notwithstanding the determina- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander to ab- 
stain from all interference with the 
Greek insuirection, it was inevitable 
that during the pro^;ress of the contest 
various pomts of dispute shoald arise 
between the two powers at St Peters- 
burg and Constantinople. They were 
not long, accordingly, in showing 
themselves. M. Danesi, the banker 
to the Russian embassy, was arrested 
early in June, ostensibly for a debt of 
800, 000 piastres (£3000), but really for 
having mmished funds to the Greek. 
insurgents ; and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of M. Strogonon^ the 
Russian ambassador, who reclaimed 
him as forming part of the embassy, 
sentenced to be beheaded, from which 
he only escaped by going into exile. 
Hardly was this subject of discord ap- 
peased when another and more serious 
one arose, in consequence of the Porte 
having issued an order that all neutral 
vessels passing the Dardanelles should 
be searched, and prohibiting the ex- 
portation of grain through the canal 
of the Bosphorus. These orders were 
vehemently opposed by the Russian 
minister, as interfering with the rights 
of the Russian merchants in the Black 
Sea; and as strongly maintained by 
the Sultan, as necessary to prevent 
succours being conveyed to the Greeks 
under the Russian flag, and within the 
acknowled^d rights of a belligerent 
power. The execution of the Patri- 
arch, and the frightfiil massacres in 
Constantinople and other chief towns 
of the empire, were next made the 
subject of well-founded complaints on 
the part of the Russian ambas^tdor, 
to^hich the Divan replied by remon- 
strances founded on the asn^lum afford- 
ed at Odessa to the Greeks who had 
escaped from them, and the right of 
every government to repress re&Uion 
among its subjects by every means in 
its power. M. Strogonoff next pro- 
tested against the entry of the Turkish 
forces into the Principalities which 
was entirely disregarded ; declared 
that, as long as the Turkish Govern- 
ment continued, the Russians would 
never refuse an asylum td any Greek 
who might demand it; and that, if 
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tlie system of violence continued, he 
ivould break off all diplomatic inter- 
course with the Porte. To all these 
remonstrances the answer constantly 
made was, that no foreign power had 
a rifi^t to interfere between the Turk- 
ish Goyemment and its own subjects, 
and that the insurrection could be 
subdued in no other way. 

50. These angry recriminations con- 
tinued through tne whole of May and 
June ; and at length, in the middle of 
July, matters came to such a point 
that M. Strogonoff shut himself up in 
his palace at Buysekdere, and delivered 
the ultimatum of the Russian Govern- 
ment to the Porte, which was required 
to be accepted unconditionally within 
ei^ht days, failing which he was to take 
his departure with his whole suite. 
The conditions exacted by Russia did 
not consist in any cession of fortresses 
or provinces, but in reparation for the 
insults offered to the Greek relmon, 
expiation for the murder of its Patri- 
arch, and the adoption of a more hu- 
mane system of warfare in the contest 
with its Christian subjects.* If these 
terms were not acceded to within the 
prescribed time, the Porte was openly 
menaced with Ihe utmost hostihty of 
Russia, and the support of the Greeks 
by the forces of entire Christendom. 
No answer was returned hj the Divan 
to this menacing commumcation, and 
the eight days allowed having expired. 
Baron Strogonoff applied for his pass- 
ports. He was at first threatened with 
being sent to the Seven Towers, and 
the Asiatic hordes loudly demanded 



« <( 



Que les iglises detruites on pill^ 
Boient renouveUes sur le champ, et mises en 
etat de servir 1^ lenr sainte destmation ; que 
S. H., en rendant 4 la religion Chr^tienne ses 
prerogatives, en Ini accordant la mtaie pro- 
tection que par le pass^, en lui garantissant 
son inviolability k Tavenir, s'efforce de con- 
soler TEurope dn snpplice dn Patriarche de 
Constantinople, et dM profi&nations qni ont 
suivi sa mort ; qu'nne sage et dqnitable dis- 
tinction s'^tablisse entre les antenrs des 
troubles, les honunes qui y prenaient part, 
et cenx qne lenr innocence doit mettre a 
I'abri de la s^v^rit^ du Divan ; qu'4 cet effet, 
on ouvre nn avenir de paix et de tranquillity 
aux Grecs qui seront rest^ soumis, ou qui 
se soumettront, dana nn dflai donn^; et 
qu'en tout etat des choses, on se m&iage les 
uioyens de dlstinguer les innocens des coup- 
ables. Que si le (Jouvemement Turc U- 



the instant adoption of that severity; 
but the entire diplomatic body having 
protested against the recurrence to 
that barbarous usage, the passports 
demanded were delivered to nim, and 
he set sail, with aU his suite, and sev- 
eral Greek families who had taken re- 
ftige in the Russian embassy, for Odes- 
sa on the last day of July. 

51. After the Russian ambassador 
had taken his departure, the Sublime 
Porte despatchea a messenger to St 
Petersburg with an answer to the Czar's 
ultimatum, which was antedated 26th 
July, the last day assigned for its re- 
ception. In this state paper, which 
was very ably drawn, Ihe Sultan, 
without disputing the truth of tho 
charges made agamst him— which, in 
truth, were so notorious that they 
could not be denied— contented him- 
self with throwing the destruction of 
the churches on the violence of tho 
dregs of the people, who had been ex- 
cited to madness by the Greek insur- 
rection, justified the execution of tho 
Patriarcn bv the alleged discovery of 
letters which implicated him in the 
insurrection in the Morea, vindicated 
the entry of the Ottoman troops into- 
the Principalities by the obvious ne- 
cessity of extin&^ishing a dangerous 
rebelhon, and the general arming of 
the Mussulmans by the threatening 
and undeniable danger of the Ottoman 
empire ; finally, the note stated Ihat 
ord!ers had been given for. reconstruct- 
ing the churches which had been de- 
molished, and promisint^, on the Greek 
refugees being deliverea up, to execute 

moignait, contre toute attente, que c'est par 
suite d'un plan librement arrdte qu'il prend 
des mesures tonchant lesquelles le Soussiguo 
lui a d^ii expose I'opinion de son Augusta 
HaStre, il ne resterait & I'Empereur qu'il 
d^larer, dte k present, k la Sublime Porte, 
qn'elle se constitue en €tat dliostilitd 
ouverte contre le monde Chretien, qu'ello 
legitime la defense des Orecs, qui dM-lors 
combattraient uniquement poiur se soustrairo 
k une perte inevitable ; et que, vu le caract^re 
de lenr lutte, la Bussie se trouverait dans la 
stricte obligation de leur oflHr asile parce 
qu'ils seraient pers^ut6i ; protection, parce 
qu'elle en aurait le droit; assistance, con- 
jointement avec toute la Cbr^tient^ parce 
qu'elle ne pourrait pas livrer ses fjreres ae re- 
ligion il la merci d'un aveugle fanatisme." — 
Note de M. le Baron STROoovoFr, July 18» 
1821 ; Annuaire Hittorigue, iv. 413, 114. 
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rigorously and faiihfiilly the whole 
treaties with the Cabinet of St Peters- 
burg.* 

52. According to the known usages 
of European diplomacy, the departure 
of the Kussian ambassador from Con- 
stantinople was tantamount to a de- 
claration of war between the two pow- 
ers ; and consternation was universal 
among the Christian inhabitants that 
this would lead to a general massacre 
of them, as it had &ne at Smyrna, 
Salonica, and several other places. In 
effect, it was very near occurring, for 
the Asiatic trooM, as soon as the de- 
parture of the Russian anbassy was 
known, began to parade the s^^eets, 
and call on the people to rise and ex- 
terminate the Christians without mer- 
cy or distinction. Multitudes, ap- 
pehending instant death, took refuge 
in the hotels of the ambassadors of 
the neutral powers; and fortunately 

* "Que tons lea individns panis k la suite 
de rinsurrection, et surtont le Patrfarche 
Orefi et autree prftlats, n'a^aient subi que la 
peine qu'ils avaient va&riUe d'apxte le droit 
que tout Gouvemement a de fidie arrSter et 
punir sans misericorde, sans distinction de 
religion ou de condition, de pareils malfai- 
teuis, afln de maintenir le bon ordre dans ses 
ctats et parmi le peuple. 

** Que les insuttes fkites k quelques ^lises 
Grecques n'etaient que des d^sordres commis 
par des r^prouvte de la lie du peuple. 

** Que Tadoption de la vie des camps au 
lieu de celle des villes, et rarmement general 
de la nation Mussulmane, n'etaient que des 
inesures indispensables pour le maintien du 
bon ordre interieur, et ne r^ardait en rien 
les puissances amies ni les divem classes des 
Rayahs non coupables. 

*'Que les instructions donn^ au com- 
mandant des troupes envoyies par la Porte 
en Valachie et Moldavie n'avaient d'autre but 
les que de r^uire les rebelles et d'en purger 

})rovinces, dont on ne voulait ni changer 
'ordre ni abolir les privil^es. 

"Qu'aussitdt que la tranquillity aurait 6t6 
rStablie, que le ci-devant Prince de Moldavie, 
Michel Suzzo, et ses adherens, qui se sont 
Evades avec lui, ainsi que ceux des scel^rats 
qui auront pu s'enfbir sur le territoire Russe 
ou Autrichien, auraient 6t6 remls au Gou- 
vemement Turc. ou bien publiquement punis 
sur les lieux mdmes ot ils out 6t6 saisis, la 
Sublime Porte proc^derait immediatement k 
rinstallation des Hospodars, et mettrait le 
plus grand soin k faire observer les anciennes 
conventions et k maintenir les privili^ges des 
deux provinces comme dans le pass&" — Ri- 
ponse du Divan 4 VUltivuttum de M. le Baron 
Strooonoff, July 26, 1821 ; Anmiaire HU- 
toriqiie^ iv. 656, 660, Appendix. 



the English ambassador. Lord Strang- 
ford, enjoyed at tluit period the bij^iest 
consideration with the Porte, and em- 
ployed his great influence and abOities 
to avert a rupture, and bring the 
Divan back to sentiments of modera- 
tion, and a just appreciation of the 
difficulties ^vith which they ivere sur- 
rounded. ~ In tins praiseworthy at- 
tempt he was cordially seconded hy 
the ministers of France and Austria, 
and at length, by their united efforts, 
a decree waa obtained from the Porte 
commuting the punishment of Danes! 
into exile, taking off tibe embaigo 
which had been laid on Russian ves- 
sels, and promising an amnesty to 
such of the Greeks as should submit 
within a short period. 

58. It was not so easy a matter, 
however, to appease the violence of 
the people as to oring back the Divan 
to sentiments of mocSration ; and the 
fermentation was such at Constanti- 
nople, all the autumn and winter, that 
a general massacre was hourly expected. 
Bands of Asiatics, worked up to the 
last point of religious fanaticism and 
savage fury, were continually travers- 
ing me streets, singing exciting songs, 
and calling on the faithful to rise and 
complete the destruction of the infi- 
dels. To such a pitch did the disor- 
ders arise that the janizaries openly 
demanded the head of the new favour- 
ite, Halal-Effendi, who was tiionght to 
be too much inclined to moderate mea- 
sures, and even of Abdul- Ahmed, tiie 
son of the Sultan, and sole heir of the 
empire. The popular fury was only 
appeased by the daily sight of a num- 
ber of Christians hunff in the streets, 
and a lon^ row of heads displayed 
every morning at the gates of the Ser- 
aglio. At length Lord Strangford pre- 
vailed on the Divan to abate somewhat 
of their unbending attitude, and open 
the door, if not to accommodation, at 
least to renewed negotiations, by an 
ultimatum on their part, in which 
they consented to a^oum the demand 
for the surrender of the refugees. But 
they refused to withdraw their forces 
fpm the Principalities till the rebel- 
lion was entirely put down, and claimed 
the right then to maintain such troops 
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in tliem as might be deemed necessary 
to maintain tranquillity. 

54. The commencement of the year 
1822 "was signalised by an event of no 
ordinary importance in this, contest : 
the formation of a regular government^ 
and the proclamation of national in- 
dependence in Greece. During the 
month of November preceding, a con- 
gress of chiefs and deputies assembled 
from all parts of Greece in Ai^gos, 
which afterwards transferred its sit- 
tings to Epidaums, and there a con- 
stitntion waa drawn up, and. the na- 
tional Iia)EPCNDSNCB PROCLAIMED. 
The act proclaiming it, signed by six- 
ty-seven members of the con^p^s, is 
remarkahle as containing a forcible and 
not exaggerated statement of the dread- 
ful nature of the oppression imder 
which the nation had laboured, the 
reasons which had induced or rather 
compelled them to take up arms, and 
the grand object of national indepen- 
dence for which they contended, — very 
different from the democratic dreams 
which at the same time were agitating 
tlie states of western Europe. "* The 
constitution proclaimed — which, in 
default of heirs of the old Byzantine 
emperors, was perhaps the only one 

* *' La Nation Gr^cque prend lo ciel et la 
terre k teinoin que, malgr6 le Joug aflVenz 
des Ottomans, que la mena^ait de son d^p^- 
risaement, elle existe encore. Press^ par 
les mesures auasi iniqnes que deatnictivea, 
que ces tyrana f^roces, aprts avoir viol^ leurs 
capitulations ainsi que tout esprit d'^uit^ 
rendaient de plus en plus oppressives, et qui 
ne tendaient a rien moins qu'A Tan^tisse- 
ment entier du peuple soumia, die s'^tait 
trouvee dans la nteesalt^ absolue de courir 
anx anues, pour mettre & Tabri aa propre 
conservation. Apr&s avoir repousse la viol- 
ence par le seul courage de ses enfiins, elle 
d^clue ai^ourd'liui devant Dieu et devant les 
bommes, par Toiigane de ses repr^sentans 14- 
gitimea, r^nnis duis ce congr^s national con- 
^'oqntf par le peuple, son Ind^pendance Poli- 
tique. 

"Loin d*Mre fond^ sur des principes de 
d^agogie et de rebellion, loin d'avoir pour 
motift les int^rfits particuliers de quelques 
individus, cette guerre est ime guerre na- 
ftonoZe et taerit; elle n'a pour but que la re- 
atauration de la nation et sa reintegration 
^^ les droits de propriety dlioniine, et de 
v:e, droits qui sont le partage dea peuples 
poUcte no« voisins, maia qui ^talent arrachds 
^ Greca par une puissance spoliatrice.'* — 
I>icUirtaion dCIndipendanee, Epidaure, Jan. 
27, 1822 ; Ann, U\$t,, iv. 079, Appendix. 



which could at that period be adopted 
— was very similar to that of the Di- 
rectory which for a few years governed 
France: civil and rehgious liberty, 
security to person and property, equal 
•ligibinty to office, the independence 
of the judicial body, were duly pro- 
vided for. The supreme legislative 
power was vested in a senate elected 
Dy the X)eople, conjointly with an exe- 
cutive council apiK>inted*by the senate. 
This council, in whom the entire direc- 
tion of affairs ^vas vested, consisted of 
iive members; it declared peace and 
war, and was invested with the supreme 
direction of affairs; but its members 
were elected only for a year, and were 
amenable to the senate for misconduct 
in duty. Prince Mavrocordato was 
unanimously elected the iirst presi- 
dent ; the council immediately entered 
upon the dischai^e of its duties ; and 
the congress, having accomplished its 
task of forming a constitution, de- 
clared itself di^lved. The seat of 
government was soon after transferred 
to Corinth, the citadel of which had 
just capitulated. It is easy to see the 
ideas of the French Revolution hero 
germinating in the minds of a nation 
crt^niggling for existence : and certainly 
its authors seem to have been think- 
ing more of the rights of man than of 
averting the sabres of the Osmanlis. 
Yet it is impossible to witiihold a tri- 
bute of admiration from the brave men 
who, when their chief fortresses were 
still in the hands of the enemy, still 
reeking with the blood of their best 
and bravest citizens, and when Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism was roused to 
the highest pitch for their destruction, 
ventured, with the resources of seven 
hundred thousand men, to throw down 
the gauntlet to a power possessing 
l^irty millions, and before which all 
Christendom had so often trembled. 

55. The Christian canse^ thus irre- 
vocably engaged, sustained, however, 
a grievous ofow in the early part of 
this year by the destruction of All 
Pacha, who, although still a Moham- 
medan, and distrusted alike by the 
Greeks and Souliotes, had hitherto 
operated as a most important diver- 
sion, by retaining so large a portion f^ 
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the Ottoman forces round his waYO- 
«ncircled walls. Notwithstanding the 
courage and energy of the veteran 
pacha, who boasteoin his inaccessible 
fortress in the lake that his enemies 
would find "that the bear of Pindus 
was still alive," his resources were 
•daily declining. For more than three 
months he had been closely blockaded. 
Provisions were beginning to fail, and 
the garrison, worn out with the toil of 
incessant watching, and destitute of 
hoj)e, had lent a willing ear to the 
ofiers of Chourchid PachjE^ who pro- 
mised them a laroe share of the trea- 
4sures of the Pacna, in the event of 
their delivering up the stronghold to 
him. This treachery was ren£red the 
more eas^ from the defection of Ali*s 
chief engmeer, Caretto, who, alienated 
by the violence and caprice of that 
savage barbarian, had deserted his ser- 
vice, and brought to the besiegers a 
complete plan of the fortress, and the 
means adopted for its defence. Guided 
by this information, and aided by the 
defection of part of his Albanian garri- 
son, the fortress was, in the begin- 
ning of January, occupied, after only 
■a feigned resistance, b^ the troops of 
Chourchid Pacha. All, however, was 
not without a last resource. He had 
time to escape into an inner tower 
three storeys in height, which com- 
municated only by a drawbridge with 
the remainder of tiie place, ana which 
he had fortified in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. It consisted of tnree 
storeys, in the highest of which was 
placed the pacha, nis harem, and fifty 
armed and trusty followers; in the 
second his treasures, the amount of 
which report had greatlv magnified; 
and in the lowest a powaer-magazine, 
with every preparation ready at a mo- 
ment's warning to blow the whole edi- 
fice into the air. There, with the 
means of negotiating in his hands, be- 
cause he could in an instant deprive his 
besiegers of what they most coveted, 
his treasures and his head, the old chief 
awaited the proposals of his enemies. 

56. Aliumed at the prospect of what 
the despair of so indomitable a chief- 
tain might suggest, and desirous at all 
hazards of securing his head as an 



ornament for the Seraglio, Chourchid 
Pacha had recourse to perfidy; and, 
Strang to say, the old deceiver became 
the victim of his own arts. He held 
out the prospect of a favourable capi- 
tulation, in virtue of which the rebel- 
lious satrap was to enjoy his treas- 
ures, his harem, and the title of Vizier, 
with a suitable command in Asia Minor 
during his life. He stipulated, how- 
ever, m return for so many conce8sioii8» 
that All should remove himself from 
his impregnable tower into an island 
on the lake, where a pleasure-house 
had been constructed, there to await 
the firman containing the pardon of 
the Sultan, and the entire restoration 
to his favour. The old pacha fell into 
the snare : the lion forgot the fox. He 
not only removed with lus young and 
ardently-loved wife, and a few intrepid 
Albanians, who were resolved to share 
his fate, to the island, but he was, 
though with some difficulty, prevailed 
on to deliver to the officers of Chour- 
chid Pacha a si^et-ring, the well- 
known token which enjoined implicit 
obedience on all his servants. Armed 
with this instrument, the Turks in- 
stantly rowed across the lake, ascended 
the tower, showed the ring to the 
faithful guardian of the magazine and 
treasures, who stood at the door with 
a lighted match in his hand. The 
slave bowed with respect before the 
taUsman, and extinguished the torch. 
He was instantly despatched by re- 
peated strokes of the poniard, and the 
perfidious assassins, rowing back to 
Ali's island, presented to him the fatal 
firman, which, instead of the promised 
pardon, contained the order for his im- 
mediate death. As soon as he saw i^ 
Ali exclaimed, "Stop ! what are yon 
bringing me ? " — " The order of the 
Sultan, replied Hassan the officer; 
" he demands your head. Submit to 
the order of the Sultan ; obey the de- 
cree of fate ; pray to Allah ; make 
your ablutions.*'- " The head of All," 
said the Pacha, ''is not so easily 
won;'* and, drawing his pistols, he 
laid Hassan at his feet witn one, and 
with another the chief of the staff of 
Chourchid. A frightful confiict en- 
sued between All's faithful guajrds and 
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ills assassins, in the course of which 
A.li was mortally wounded by a ball 
Ln. the side. "Run," said he, "and 
pvLt to death Yasillki, my wife, that 
slie may follow me to the tomb, and 
tlie traitors may not suUy her beauty." 
Tliese were his last words. The dead 
iKMly of Ali, drawn by the beard, was 
pulled to the door, whtiie the head was 
cut off, and sent to the Sultan. Ya- 
siliki, in tears, was led to Chourchid's 
tent, who treated her with respect, 
And accorded the permission to mter 
lier husband, whom she adored, in a 
"way suitable to his rank; and the 
-valleys of Pindus soon resounded with 
th.e aeath-wail for the lion of Janina. 
57. Such were the transports when 
the head of Ali was brougnt to Con- 
titantinople, and exposed at the oette 
of the Seraglio in a silver dish, tiiat 
one would suppose the whole enemies 
of the Sultan had been destroyed by a 
sincle blow. Surrounded with troops, 
ivitn a thousand bale-fires on the ad- 
joining heights, casting a light over 
its streets at night, witnessing durinjg 
the day the ceaseless march of the Asi- 
atic forces towards the Balkan, gazing 
on the head of their mortal enemy, the 
Pacha of Janina, at the gate of the 
Seraglio, Ihe Turks of Constantinople 
believed themselves invincible.* In 
the camp at Adrianople the warlike 

* The following inseriptSon was pat on Ali's 
head, a carious proof or the disorders of the 
Ottoman empire : — 

*<I1 est notoire k Tanivers qae Depen- 
dilenti Ali Facha depais trente k quarante 
ann^es avait reQu de nombreases faveurs de 
la Sublime Porte. Loin d'en reconnaltre le 
prix, il osa, contre la volont6 ezpresse de la 
Porte, opprimer les peuples par rase et par 
force : rhistpire ne prteente pas I'ezemple 
<rune peryersit^ plus profonde que la sienne. 
Sans repos occupy de I'ach^vement de ses 
€onpabIes projets, il ne se contenta pas d'ap- 
puyer secretement et ouvertement, par argent 
«t par autres moyens, la rebellion et la trahi- 
son, partout ot u pouvait en trouver les €1^- 
mens, mais il sortit des limites de son terri- 
toire, exdtantpartoutlestroublesetplongeant 
flans la ruine nos infortunte si\jets, gages cou- 
fi^s k nos soucis par le Juge suprone et tout- 
puissant. L'insurrection des Grecs ^clata, et 
Ali, se livrant k ses projets de venffeance, em- 
plova de grandes sommes k armer les rebeiles 
<Ie la Morte, et des autres provinces, contre 
le peuple de la Foi. Cette demi^re preuve 
de perversity derait rendre sa condamnation 
inevitable— YoiGi sa Tietb."— L'Fa/a «wrAu 
Pacha; Annvain Historiqus, iv. 884. 



enthusiasm was still stronger : cries of 

1'oy and incitements to violence were 
leard on all sides ; and to such a pitch 
did the transports rise there, that the 
grand-vizier was obliged to issue a 
proclamation, declaring that " he waa 
about to march to exterminate the inr 
Jidel MtucovUeSt and that he was only 
awaiting the last orders of the Sultan 
for the campai^" The entry of the 
grandson of Ah, a boy of eight years of 
age, his harem, and his treasures, into 
(x>nstantinople, resembled a Boman 
triumph. But amidst all this exulta- 
tion at the .death of Ali, it proved 
fetal to his conqueror, who hoped to 
succeed to his government and his 
influence. The treasures sent to 
Constantinople by Chourchid Pacha, 
though considerable, were by no means 
so hur^ as had been expected; and 
this disappointment, joined to the iU 
success of the succeeding campaign in 
Greece, of which he had the chief di- 
rection, ultimately occasioned his fall. 

58. Taking advantage of the en- 
thusiasm produced by me fall of All, 
the Divan made the most extensive 
preparations for the next campaign. 
Chourchid Pacha, after subduing the 
Souliotes in his rear, was to unite all 
his forces employed in the si^ of 
Janina, and, conjointly with the racha 
ofSalonica, invade the Morea with 
sixty thousand men. The army of the 
grand-vizier, ditided into two columns, 
was to advance from Adrianople, the 
one moving on BrahUov, the otiier on 
Roudschuck, so as to keep the Rus- 
sians, with whom a rupture was hour- 
ly expected, in check ; while the Pacha 
of Erzeroum, collecting thirty thousand 
men among the warlike tribes of Asia, 
was to make head a^^ainst the Persians, 
and cause the frontier of Geoigia to be 
respected. At the same time a power- 
ful squadron, consisting of three ships 
of the line, two frigates, and twenty 
briffs, with eight thousand land troops 
on board, was to issue from the Darda- 
nelles, and, after revictualling the forts 
which still held out in the Morea, 
afterwards carry reinforcements to 
Candia and Cvprus. 

59. These designs were very imper- 
fectly carried into execution. Ilie 
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fleet, indeed, to which the Greeks had 
no adequate force to oppose, miceess- 
foUjr accom^iflhed its mission. It 
renctnalled l^apoli di Romania and 
the other fortresses in the Morea, 
made sail for Alexandria, and with 
stores taken in there relieved the 
strongholds of Gandia and Gypms. 
Bat the land forces were far from be- 
ing equally saccessful, and their fail- 
ure disarranged the whole campaign. 
By great exertions Ohoarchid got to- 

S ether 17,000 men in the nei^bour- 
ood of Janina, and with these, nnder 
the command of Omer-Vrione, he com- 
menced, in the banning of Jane, an 
attack on the Sonhotes, preparatory^ 
his grand expedition into the Morea. 
The Soaliotes, even when strength- 
ened by all the snccoar which opold 
be obtained from the neighbouring 
mountains of Epirns, did not exceed 
4000. Such, however, was the vigour 
of the defence, and the skilfal use 
which these brave mountaineers made 
of the rocky and inaccessible nature 
of their country, that all the attacks 
of the Ottomans were repelled. The 
women foasrht by the side of their hus- 
bands and brothers, fearing death less 
than Turkish slavery; and, after a 
desperate struggle of several days* du- 
ration, the Turks were finally repulsed. 
In vain Ohourchid brought up 3000 
fresh troops, and in person renewed 
the assault : the Souhotes were again 
victorious ; and, after an incessant 
conflict of ten days among the rocks, 
ravines, and precipices, the Ottomans 
were finally routea, and driven out of 
the countrjr, with the loss of their 
whole artillery, bagsage, and stores, 
and above 4000 men slain and wounded. 
Despairingof success after this disaster, 
Ohourchid drew off his troops into the 
plain, contenting himself with block- 
ading the entrance of the passes, in 
order to straiten the mountaineers by 
want of provisions. Leaving the com- 
mand of the blockading force to his 
lieutenant, Omer-Vrione, he himself 
set out with such forces as he could 
collect, to direct the operations in the 
Morea. 

00. Meanwhile, a frightful disaster 
occurred in the Archipelago, which, 



from the unexampled horror with whid 
it was attended, and the sublime devo- 
tion by which it was avenged, forcibly 
attracted the attention of all Europe, 
and at length awakened this sympathy 
which led to theindependence of Greece. 
The opulent, fertile, and prosperous 
island of Chios, the gard^i of the 
.£gean Sea, aii^ literally speaking an 
earthly paradise, if any eartiily sjiot 
deserves the name, had Mtherto re- 
mained a stranger to the insnrrectioiL 
Its eighty thousand inhaldtaiits, satis- 
fied with their condition, and horror- 
struck withthe devastation which tiier 
beheld around them, long aimed only 
at preserving the blessings of peace and 
neutrality. But the Turks, instead of 
improving on these dispositions by 
gentle treatment, increased their ex- 
actions to such a degree that the rural 
inhabitants became ripe for revolt ; and 
a Greek squadron, under Logotheti, 
haviuff appeared off the islana in the 
end 0? March, the insurrection broke 
out. The Turks shut themselves up in 
the citadel, where four thousand men 
were in arms ; the Greeks took posses- 
sion of tlie heights of Tourlotti, which 
commanded % and fbr the next ten 
days a distant cannonade was kept up 
between the contending parties, mth- 
out any material effect on either side. 
But meanwhile the Sultan, exasperated 
at the loss of an island which was so 
productive to the public treasury, was 
making the most vi^rous efforts for 
its conquest. An army of thirty thon- 
sand fanatical Asiatics, eager for the 
plunder of the gai*den of the Archi- 
pelago, was collected on the opposite 
coast of Smyrna, and loudly demanded 
to be led to the promised scene of ra- 

Sine and massacre ; while a powerful 
eet, consisting of six ships of the line, 
ten frigates, and twelve brigs, was col- 
lected in the Dardanelles, under the 
Capitan Pacha, Kara Ali, in person, 
and appeared on the 12th April off the 
island. 

61. Tlie Turkish commander offered 
an amnesty to the islanders if they 
would submit to surrender their arms, 
and deliver up the authors of the re- 
volt. These terms having been re- 
jected, the capitan began to land his 
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troops, " which was eflFected, without 
miicn difficulty, under cover of the suns 
of the fleet, as the Greek 8qua<m>n, 
-unable to face the hroadsides of the 
tliree-deckers, had been obliged to re- 
tire. Meanwhile, the garrison in the 
citadel, taking advantage of the general 
consternation, made a vigorous sortie, 
and a division of gunboate kept conti- 
nually transporting the Asiatic troops 
from the opposite Bay of Tchesm^. 
Kesistance was impossible against such 
an accumulation of forces; the in- 
t rcnchments on Tourlotti were speedily 
stormed ; and the Turks, rushing sword 
in hand into the town, commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of the Chris- 
tians, which lasted without interrup- 
tion for thefourfollowingdays. Flames 
soon broke out in everv direction, and 
speedily reduced one of the finest cities 
in the Levant to ashes : nine thousand 
men were put to the sword ; the women 
and children were all sold as slaves ; 
the very graves were rifled in search of 
concealea treasures, and the bones of 
the dead tossed about by the infuriated 
conquerors among the corpses of the 
i-ecentlv slain. None in the town 
escaped the edge of the scimitar or cap- 
tivity, excepting fifteen hundred, wno 
sought and found refuge with the con- 
sul of France, by whom they were con- 
veyed on board two French vessels of 
war in the harbour. 

62. Not content with this inhuman 
massacre of unarmed and unofiending 
citizens, or seizure of innocent women 
and children, the Turks, on finding 
that the flames or the sword had left 
them no further victims in the city, 
rushed in tumultuous bodies into the 
country, and commenced the work of 
destruction in the rural villages. Lar^e 
lK)(Ues of Asiatics, lured by the light 
of the burning town, assem'Bled on the 
opposite coast in the Bay of Tchesm6, 
and were hourly rowed over to the de- 
voted island to join in the massacre. 
In vain the consuls of France and Aus- 
tria prevailed on the Capitan Pacha to 
proclaim an amnesty, which was ac- 
cepted by the trembling inhabitants, 
on condition of delivering up the chiefs 
of the revolt, which was immediately 
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done. Nothing could assuage the thirst 
for blood, or appease the fanatical fury 
of the Mussulmans. Every comer of 
the island was ransacked ; every house 
burned or sacked; every himian being 
that could be found, slam or carried on 
into captivity. Modem Europe had 
never witnessed such an instance of 
bloodshed or horror. To find a parallel 
to it we must go back to the storming of 
Syracuse or Carthage by the Romans, 
or the sack of Bagdad or Aleppo by the 
arms of Timour. All the beautiful 
streets and superb villas of Chios were 
destroyed; its entire sacred edifices 
ruined; ninety churches in the island 
burned; forty villages delivered to the 
flames. Notiiine was to be seen in the 
once smiling lana but heaps of ruins, 
and a few ghastly inhabitants wander- 
ing in a state of starvation among 
them. 

** Unheard, the clock repeats its honis ; 
Cold ia the hearth within its bowers^; 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes and its empty tread 
Wonld sound like voices from the dead ! " 

When the massacre finally ceased from 
ike exhaustion of the assassins, twenty- 
five thousand persons, chiefly fiill-grown 
men, had been slain ; forty-five thou- 
sand women and children had been 
dra^eed into slavery ; and fifteen thou- 
sanonad escaped into the neighbouring 
islands, all in l^e last state of destitu- 
tion and misery, where the greater part 
of them died of grief or starvation. 
For several montns the markets of 
Constantinople, Egypt, and Barbary 
were so stocked with slaves that their 
price fell a half; and purchasers were 
attracted from the farthest parts of 
Asia and Africa, whither the unhappy 
Greek captives were scattered. 

63. But the justice of Providence 
neither slumbered nor slept. An awful 
but not undeserved retnbution over- 
took the authors of this frightful tra- 
gedy. Its movuig spring was the in- 
dignation of the human mind at such 
unneard-of atrocities ; its instruments 
the heroic citizens of Hydra. Anxious 
spectators of the destmction of the 
beautifid island, so long the scene of 
their happiness and recreation, but yet 
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unable to face the line*of-battle ships of 
ike Turks in stand-up fight, the chiefs 
of Hydra agreed, in a council held on 
the subject, on an attempt to destroy 
the Turkish fleet by fire. Again, as in 
the last days of the Byzantine empire, 
the cause of Christendom was defended 
by the torch and the Oreek Fire, be- 
come more formidable to its enemies 
than either its cannon or its swords. 
Two hundred brave men volunteered 
to steer the fireships ; forty-eight were 
selected under Andreas Miaulis,* 
Nicolas Apostoli, and Androuzzo of 
Spezzia — names which, for cool cour- 
age, ardent devotion, and intrepid dar- 
ing, may well be placed beside any 
recorded in history. There, too, an 
English sea -officer, attracted by the 
sight of danger, commenced that ho- 
nourable course which has for ever 
connected his name with the emanci- 
pation of Greece, t The volunteers 
chosen received the sacrament and be- 
nediction from the bishop, and stepped 

* Andreas Miaulis, son to a Eubcean mer- 
chant, was bom at Hydra, and went to sea, 
at the early period of seven years, in one of 
his father's vessels. While yet a boy. his na- 
tive courage and disposition evinced itself : 
he was lively, passionate^ and obstinato : he 
married, at eighte 
priest at Hydra, 
commenced voy 



and soon got a ship, 
res on his own account. 



and 
On 



married, at eighteen, the daughter of a worthy 

a, and 

faata oi 
one occasion, wlule in command of this ves- 
sel, he fell in with a Maltese pirate of superior 
strength, to avoid whom he ran his vessel 
ashore, let his crew go, but remained alone 
in his vessel. After some hesitation, arising 
trom their suspecting a trick, the pirates 
boarded, seized Miauus, whom they beat in 
the most cruel manner to force him to reveal 
his money : but he finally recovered his vessel 
from the pirates by the aid of some Albanian 
Hcddiers. At length his fortime increased so 
much that he bought the Hercules, a vessd 
of two hundred and fifty tons burden, with 
which he beat off a French brig of fourteen 
guns. He was once taken by Kelson, who, 
pleased with his fisnk intrepid manner, set 
liim at liberty. In 1817 he reared from active 
life, having made a moderate fortune; but in 
1821 he took up arms at the call of his country. 
His courage was d tottte ipreuve, his patriotic 
spirit unconquerable, (mce on a critical oc- 
casion, as the sailors reftised to embark, he 
ordered himself to be carried in his litter, as 
he was ill at the time, on board his brig; the 
sailors immediately followed. Fire and energy 
arc his great characteristics; but he was also 
distinguished by deep thought, decision of 
ehtn-n«'ter, and unconquerable perseverance. 
_6oKDON'8 Greek Jtevolution, i. 872, 374. 
t Captain Frank Abney Hastings. 



on board their fireships amidst tb 
tears and prayers of their countrymeiL 

64. The united fleets of Hydra anc 
Spezzia assembled at Psarra on the 51k 
May, and set sail on the 10th in qu^ 
of the enemy. They amounted to mtv- 
six aaU. the lai^ carrying twenty 
guns, among which were eight fiie« 
ships. They cruised about close to 
the Turkish fleet, which. lay at anchif 
in a bay on the coast of Asoa for seve- 
ral days, and exchanged a distant can- 
nonade with their Une-of -battle sliips^ 
with little eflect on either side. At 
length, on the evening of the 31st, an 
attack was resolved on by the Greek 
chiefs ; and Miaulis, with fifteen ships 
of war and three fireships, entered the 
channel bet^'een Chios and the Asiatic 
coast at eight in the evening. The 
consternation was extreme on board 
the Turkish fleet ; several of the ships 
of war engaged the line-of-battle ships, 
and Kara ^, in his three-decker, haii 
a narrow escape from a fireship, which 
only failed in consequence of tke torch 
having been applied a minute too soon. 
On this occasion the attack was unsuc- 
cessful; the islanders retired to the 
road of Psarra, and the Oapitan Pacha, 
proud of his victory, remained at an- 
chor in the straits. 

65. Having received intelligence that 
the Ottoman squadron had been rein- 
forced to thirty-eight sail, and that it 
was soon to unite with one of nearly 
equal strength from Egypt, the Hy- 
dnote chiera became convinced that 
unless a successful attack was made, 
and that speedily, their country must 
inevitably oe destroyed. Accordingly, 
it was resolved, during a dark night, 
to send in two fireships at the northern 
end of the straits, while at each end 
two vessels cruised about to pick up 
such of their crews as might survive 
their perilous mission. Constantine 
Canaris, of Psarra, a name immortal 
in history, and George Pepinis, of Hy- 
di*a, volunteered their services, with 
thii'ty - two intrepid followers ; and 
having partaken of the holy sacra- 
ment, they embarked at nine at night, 
and sailed under French and Austrian 
colours close to the Ottoman fleet, by 
whom they were hailed and desired to 
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-Sleep off. At mubiiglit, a breeze from 
^lie north having sprang up, they ran 
L iL\ at once among the fleet. The r sar- 
■.^iote fireship, commanded by Canaris, 
CTTapyled the prow of the Turkish ad- 
xnirars vessel, anchored at the head of 
-fche line, a league from the shore, and 
3.ii3tantly set her on fire. Instantly 
3 limping into a launch they had in tow, 
-fcliey passed under her poop, shouting 
-fclie old war-cry of Byzantmm, " Vic- 
-tory to the Cross l'*^ The Hydriote 
:firesliip was with equal success fasten- 
ed to the other three-decker, carrying 
-tlie Eeala Bev's fla^ and the treasure. 
TTliey were tnen picked up by their 
<5omrades ; and the thirty-four heroes, 
iifter having performea an exploit 
perliaps imexampled, sailed straight 
tlirough the midst of the enemy's fleets 
iiiid got clear off without a wound.* 

60. The fate of the two ships which 
were fired was diffei-ent. The ReaUi 
Rey's crew succeeded, by sreat exer- 
tions, in extinguishing die flames, 
though not before the vessel was rfeu- 
derea unfit for service, and detaching 
the -firesliip from the prow, which 
floated through the fleet in a state of 
conflagration, exciting universal con- 
sternation, and doing ffreat damage to 
.several vessels, until she stranded on 
the Asiatic coast. Not so with the 
admiraVs ship. Canaris had fixed the 
gi*appling irons to the prow so sti'ongly 
that all attempts to detach them were 
vain, and in a few minutes the superb 
three-decker was a sheet of flame. Hull, 
masts, rigging, all were in a blaze at the 
same time. The scene which ensued 
on board the vessel baffles all descrip- 
tion. Two thousand three hundred 
persons, crowded on board a single 
line-of-battlc ship, had no means of 
escaping the flames but by plunging 
into the waves. None would approach 
the binning vessel for fear of being in- 
volved in the conflagration. KaraAli, 
the Capitan Pacha, refused to quit his 
ship; no was seized by his officers, and 
forcibly carried on bosurd a boat ; but 
a burning mast fell athwart it, and 
wounded him mortally on the head. 

* They had a barrel of gunpowder on board, 
determined to blow themselves up rather than 
bo taken.«GoRDOK, i 308. 



He was carried ashore, and rendered 
up his last breath on the shores of that 
Chios which he had changed from a 
smilinff garden to a howlmg wilder- 
ness. Meanwhile the Turks in the town 
beheld with feelings of profound con- 
sternation the awful spectacle. Every 
vessel in the fleet, many of which were 
on fire, was distinctly seen by the pro- 
digious light of the burning three- 
decker, the flames from which rose 
like a pillar of fire into the. heavens. 
At length she blew up with an explo- 
sion so tremendous tnat every house 
for miles around was shaken to its 
foundation, every ship in the sti*aits 
rocked as in a tempest ; and the awful 
sileUce which immediately ensued was 
broken, as in an eruption of Vesuvius, 
by the clatter of the spars and masts 
which fell upon the fleet. The Turks 
in Chios, ovei'whelmed with terror, 
threw themselves with their faces on 
the ground, imploring the mercy of 
the Almighty. The victors returned 
in trimnph to Ipsara, where they were 
received with transports of joy, crowned 
with garlands of flowers, and hastened 
to the altar to return thanks to God 
for the deliverance of their country ; 
while the Turks in despair took refuge 
in the harbour of Mitylene, abandon- 
ing to the Greeks the entire command 
of the Archipelago. 

67. The Turks in Chios took venge- 
ance for their disaster by renewing me 
massacre of tlie few unhappy Greeks 
who yet I'emaiued in the island. Twenty 
thousand of them rushed into the Mas- 
tic villages, which had escaped the for- 
mer devastation fi*om the capitulation, 
and put every human being they could 
reach to the sword. In the beginning 
of August there were not eighteen hun- 
dred of the original inhabitants alive in 
the island, alniost all old women, who 
had been concealed in caves, out of 
eighty-five thousand who peopled it a 
few months before. But the slaughter 
of a few thousand unarmed and starv- 
ing Greeks could not afiect the issue of 
the campaign, or diminish the weight 
of the blow which had been struck. 
Canaris, not less than Themistocles^ 
had been the saviour of his country ; 
the blow strack in the Straits of Chios 
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was as decisive as that formerly deliv- 
ered in the Bay of Salamis. By de- 
priving tiie Turks in the Morea of the 
expected co-operation and supplies from 
the fleet, it exposed them to starvation 
and ruin in that province, and was the 
l>rincipal cause of the defeat of the vast 
armament which the Ottoman Govern- 
ment had by great exertions got to- 
gether for tne subjection of southern 
Greece. 

(58. Aware of the great force which 
the Turks intended to bring a^inst 
them, and justly distrustful of their own 
means of withstanding it, the Greek 
Government in the Morea made every 
exertion to pevent the threatened in- 
vasion by nusine up foes to their ene- 
mies in rear. For this purpose they 
despatched eight hundred men, under 
Mavrocor(k.to in person, to Missolon- 
giii, in order to lend assistance to the 
Souliotes, and prevent Chourchid Pa- 
cha from detaching in aid of the expe- 
dition against the Feloponnesus. The 
reinforcement disembarked on the 4th 
June at Missolonghi, amidst the cheers 
of the inhabitants ; but very little real 

Sood resulted from the expedition, 
lavrocordato was soon found to have 
no talent for war : he failed in acquir- 
ing the confidence of the soldiery, from 
their perceiving that he did not deserve 
it. Several attempts made to open 
u communication with the Souliotes 
failed from the able dispositions of 
Omcr-Vrione, who, having taken up a 
central position between «lanina, Arta, 
and Prevesa, his three strongholds, at 
once secured his communication with 
each, and straitened the Souliotes, who, 
blockaded in their inaccessible preci- 
pices, were daily becoming more in 
want of provisions. Even the heroic 
Mark Bozzaris failed in cutting his 
way through to his gallant country- 
men ; and at length ne was defeated 
on the 16th July, with the loss of four 
huncbred men, by the Turks at Pelta. 
In this action a battalion of Philhel- 
lenes, or European sympathisers, was 
almost destroyed ; and the survivors, 
disgusted with the divisions and trea- 
chery which they saw around them, 
retired from Greece. Disheartened by 
tliis disaster, Mavi'ocordato no longer 



thought but of the defence of Misso- 
longhi, which it was obvious wonU 
soon be besieged by the victorious 
Turks ; and the brave Souliotes, aban- 
doned to themselves, were ere long 
so straitened for provisions that thej 
were fairly stai*ved into submission, 
and compelled to accept the humane 

?ropo8al of the governor of the Ionian 
slands, who offered them an asylimi 
in the British dominions, whither two 
thousand were transpoi'ted in the end 
of September, with consent of Omer- 
Vrione, who was too happy to be de- 
livered from such formidiable antagon- 
ists. 

69. While these disasters were clos- 
ing everything but a guerilla warfare 
in Epirus, the etfo]*ts of the Greek 
Govenmient to effect a division in Ma- 
cedonia and northern Greece were not 
in the end attended with better sac- 
cess. In the first instance, indeed, 
the efforts of Odysseus and other Greek 
chiefs, aided by the unbounded rapa- 
city and arrogance of the Turkish 
Eachas, excitea an insurrection in the 
ill country of Macedonia; and in 
April 1822, six thousand gallant moun- 
taineers were in arms in the Valleys 
descending from the snowy summits 
of Mount Olympus. But the pachas 
of Salonica and Thessaly, having con- 
siderable forces at their command, 
8X)eedily took the field against them 
at the bead of fifteen thousand men. 
With this imposing array they forced 
the passes of the far-famed defile of 
Tempe ; and the moimteineers having 
refused to surrender, and slain a Turk- 
ish officer and three jiriests, who bore 
a flag of truce, they commenced an 
assault on Navacta, their chief strong- 
hold. The defence was bi-ave and 
obstinate ; but at length numbers pre- 
vailed. The place was stormed, and 
a frightful massacre ensued, 'which 
amply avenged the ferocity of tho 
Greeks at the sack of Tripolitza. Four 
thousand Greeks were slain on the 
spot ; the victorious Moslems pursued 
the fugitives in all directions, cutting 
tliem down without mercy ; one hun- 
dred and twenty villages were delivered 
to tho flames ; and a band of Jews, who 
had taken no part in the action, six 
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lundred in number, followed in the 
•ear of the victors, merely for the 
[^>leasure of beating out the brains of 
the Christians with their clubs. One 
of them boasted that he had in this 
manner despatched sixty-eight vic- 
tims. The Facha of Salonica, after 
tills victory, retired to that city, where 
lie carried his vengeance so far as to 
put to death the wife of Kara Tasso, 
an Olympic chief, who had headed the 
insurrection, ^vith frightful tortures, 
and massacred the whole hostages from 
Mount Athos who were in his hands. 
Kara Tasso crossed over to the island 
of Skopelo> where he pursued a par- 
tisan warfare, and often bathed his 
sword in Mohammedan blood. 

70. Delivered by these sanguinary 
successes from all anxiety regarding 
h.is rear, Chourchid Pacha was enabled 
to concur in the grand measm*e of in- 
vading the Morea. The insurrection 
had extended to Euboea, and that 
beautiful and fertile island was in the 
hands of the Greeks, with the excep- 
tion of the fortresses of Negropont and 
Carysto, which were still, with the 
plains adjacent to them, in the power 
of the Mohammedans. It was of the 
last importance, therefore, to effect 
the conquest of the Morea as soon as 
possible, and thus prevent the whole 
of southern Greece from falling into 
the hands of the insurgents. Chour- 
chid accordingly broke up from Janina 
on the 17th «nine, and having effected 
a junction with the |)achas of Salo- 
iiica and Thessaly, their united forces, 
thirty thousand strong, of which two- 
thirds were cavalry, passed the defile 
of Thermopylffi without resistance, and 
appeared before Corinth on the 18th 
July, where the citadel was delivered 
to them, thouffh amply stored with 
provisions, by tne treachery of a Greek 
priest who commanded the place. The 
Turks then advanced without opposi- 
tion to Argos, the seat of government. 
The executive council, in extreme 
alarm, took refuge in Tripolitza, after 
issuing a proclamation calling on every 
Greek, under sixty years of a^e, to 
appear in arms at the appointed ren- 
dezvous of the chiefs. The Ottoman 
army, eighteen thousand strong, even 



after leaving strong gan^isons in Cor- 
inth and Argos, proceeded on with 
very little opposition to Napoli di 
Romania, the garrison of which they 
reinforced so as to enable it to resume 
the offensive and keep the blockading 
force at a distance from its walls. 

71. But this was the limit of their 
success. The Turks foimd at Napoli, 
as the French did at Moscow, not the 
termination of their conquests, but the 
commencement of their ruin. Then 
appeared of what vital importance to 
tne cAuae of Greek independence had 
been the blow struck in the Straits of 
Chios. Instead of a powerful fleet 
stored with ammunition and provisions 
as they expected, the Turks found in 
Napoli nothing but a starving gaiii- 
son, demanding, not capable of giv- 
ing, supplies. The surrounding plains, 
burnt up with the heat of summer, 
could afford nothing for the support 
of their numerous cavalry, the hoi'ses 
of which, already broken down by their 
long march, were now dying by hun- 
dreds daily from want of forage. In a 
few days the want of provisions for 
the men became so ^'eat that no re- 
source remained but living on the dead 
bodies of the horaes which had per- 
ished. Meanwhile the Greek chiefs, 
who on this occasion showed a noble 
example of unanimity and firmness, 
were daily gathering around them. 
Demetrius Ipsilanti, who had the chief 
command, took his measures with 
equal skill and resolution, and soon 
accumulated forces which entirely cut 
off their communications. Coloco- 
troni raised the siege of the citadel of 
Corinth, and hastened to the scene of 
action with three thousand men; an 
equal force was landed from Hydra 
and the islands ; the mountaineers 
flocked together from all quartei-s; 
and the Turks found themselves strait- 
ened by twelve thousand men, wlio 
hung around them on all sides, and 
ren£red all attempts at foraging or 
levying supplies impossible. 

72. Aware of the extreme danger of 
their position, dreading alike starva- 
tion if they remained where they were, 
or destruction if they adventured on 
the wasted line of their former ad- 
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vaDjce, the Turkish general proposed 
to enter into a capitulation for the 
evacuation of the Morea. This the 
Greek chiefs declined, expecting, with 
reason, that ho would be obhged to 
surrender at discretion. Upon this 
the Turks resolved to cut their way 
through. To effect this object, how- 
erer, they had to pass by the defile of 
Tretes, which was guarded by Kike- 
TAS, one of the ablest of the Greek 
chiefs, at the bead of three thousand 
men; while Oolocotroni, with one 
thousand more, marcbed to St Geoi^ 
to intercept their retreat. The natural 
strength of the passes was enhanced 
by feUing trees and piling up stones 
on the rocky slopes, which were sent 
thundering down upon the enemy when 
they appeared. With great difficulty, 
and after sustaining a very heavy loss 
from the Gi'eek marksmen, who, se- 
eurdy posted in the rocks above, sent 
down a Grower of balls on the wearied 
column beneath, Mahmoud Pacha suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way through to 
deonie, lefiving the defile strewed 
with the dead bodies of men and 
horses. But the seraskier who com- 
manded the second column was not 
80 fortunate, for Ipsilauti and Niketas 
appeared on its flank, and the cavalry 
denied through a long pass under a 
terrific fire from the overhanging 
heights, which they could neither bear 
nor return. Impatient of the danger, 
and seeing their comrades falling at 
every step around them, the horsemen 
drove on with frantic haste, tumbling 
over each other, and presenting a con- 
fused mass of men and horses, upon 
whicb every shot of the Greeks told 
with fiital effect. In this disastrous 
conflict the Turks lost five thousand 
men ; on the preceding day two thou- 
sand had fallen, including a pacha ; 
and the whole artillery, baggage, and 
stores fell into the hands of t^ Greeks. 
Altogether, when the Ottoman army 
left tne Peloponnesus, there were not 
more than two thousand left to rein- 
force the garrison of Napoli di Ko- 
mauia, and seven thousand around 
Corinth under Jussuf Pacha, the T)oor 
lemains of thirty thousand, o| wnom 
two-thirds were splendid horse, who 



had entered the country six weeks 
before. 

78. This memorable defeat, so glo- 
rious to the Christians, proved decisive 
of the campaign over the whole of 
Greece. Three times Chourchid PacW 
endeavoured to force the pass of Ther- 
mopylsB, in order to convey succouis 
from Salonica to Jussuf Paclia at Cor- 
inth ; but Odysseus now stood upoit 
his defence, defeated him with severe 
loss on every occasion, and forced the 
Turks to retreat to Larissa. Chour- 
chid was soon after seized with d3rsen- 
tery, brought on partly by &tigue, 
partly by anxiety about his reverses ; 
and he died on November 16th a na- 
tural death, just in time to avokl the 
bowstring of the Sultan, which had 
been sent to despatch him. The Acro- 
polis of Athens, which had been long 
blockaded, at length capitulated from 
want of provisions on the 21st Jane, 
on conditions very favourable to the 
Turks, who were 1150 in number, of 
whom not more than a fifth were cap- 
able of bearing arms, the remainder 
being women and children. ALfter the 
capitalation, however, had been signed, 
it was violated by the Greeks, who per- 
fidiously commenced an indiscriminate 
massacre of the prisoners, of whom 
four hundred were slaughtered ; and 
the whole would have perished, had 
it not been for the generous interp- 
osition of the European consuls. Tlu.s 
important conquest gave the Greeks 
the entire command of Attica, but it 
afBzed a dark stain to their cause, and 
contributed mubh to weaken the in- 
terest with which it was regarded in 
foreign states. 

74. Despite all the victories of 
Omer-Vrione, part of the Souliotes 
and Acarnanians were still in arms in 
the mountains of Epirus ; and conceiv- 
ing that they would never be tiior- 
oughly subdued as long as Missolonghi 
remained in the hands of the insur- 
gents, he resolved to lay siege to that 
place. Accordingly, in the end of Octo- 
ber he crossed the Achelousin two col- 
umns, and invested the place ; but it 
was defended by Mark Bozzaris, who 
had communicated his own heroic spi- 
rit to the garrison, aided by a French 
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artillery officer, who gave them the ad> 
vantages of his science and experience. 
Tliough the sarrison did not amount 
to four litin£:ed men, with fourteen 
glims, Mayrocordato magnanimously 
tlirew Iiiinself into the pls^e, saying it 
Avas there they should lay down their 
lives. By degrees their numbers were 
augmented to three thousand men by 
supplies receired from the Korea and 
the islands by sea ; an assault, six times 
renewed, was vigorously repulsed on 
January 5, with me loss of fineen hun- 
dred men to the assailants ; and the 
mountaineers having descended from 
their hills, and intercepted the com- 
munications in his rear, Omer-Vrione 
-was compiled to raise the siege, aban- 
doning his whole artillery and stores to 
the enemy. His lossesduring his retreat 
were extremely severe. The Mussul- 
mans lost seven hundred men, swept 
away by the swollen torrent in recross- 
ing the Achelous ; and to such straits 
were they reduced by famine, that, 
after eating aU their horses, they were 
forced to hve on grass and wild herbs. 
Finally, after losing three-fourths of 
his army, Omer-Vrione reached Pre- 
vesa with three thousand men on 5th 
March, from whence he escaped alone 
in a boat by sea, thus abandoning the 
province as a fugitive which he had 
trampled on as a conqueror, and hav- 
ing lost twelve thousand men in his 
disastrous siege. 

75. The insurrection was daily as- 
suming more formidable proportions 
in Cyprus and Candia. In the former 
of these islands, in the month of Au- 
gust, sixty-two villages and towns had 
disappeared, or existed only in ruins. 
Adding insult to injury, the Turks, 
wherever they had the power, not con- 
tented with burning tne houses, de- 
stroying the crops, and rootii:^ up the 
vines and oUve trees, exercisea the 
most revolting cruelties on the inhabi- 
tants. The monks were in an especial 
manner the obiects of their vindictive 
persecution ; they stabled their horses 
m the churcheSy and actually bridled 
and saddled some of these unhappy 
ecclesiastics, and, forcing them to go 
on all fours, rode on them in derision 
till they dropped down dead of fatigue. 



StiU the mountaineers with heroic re- 
solution maintained the contest, and 
in many instances took a bloody re- 
venge on their persecutors. In Candia 
the Turks were in greater strength 
than in any other island, and by mak- 
ing a general appeal to the Mussul- 
mans to take up arms, the pacha suc- 
ceeded in arrayiotf twenty-five thou- 
sand men around his standards. But 
all his efforts were shattered against 
the resolution of the SfiEddotes, who 
drew the Ottomans into their defiles, 
where they made such havoc of them 
that, after sustaining a loss of three 
hundred men, they were obliged to 
shut themselves up in Canea and the 
other fortresses on the island, leaving 
the whole plains as well as mountains 
in the hands of the insurgents. An 
expedition, having five thousand troops 
on board, came from Egypt ; but though 
they at first gained some success, they 
also were in the end driven back into 
the fortresses, and the campaign closed 
under the same circumstances as it had 
begun. 

76. Operations at land in the Morea 
closed by a more important conquest, 
in a military point of view, than the 
Greeks had yet achieved. This was 
the fall of l^poli di Romania, which 
was carried hj escalade on the night 
of the 12th December. After the re- 
treat of the Turks from the Morea, 
the blockade of the place was resumed 
by Colocotroni at the head of ten 
thousand Greeks, who, as usual, flock-- 
ed to the anticipated scene of plunder ; 
and having ascertained that tne place 
was very n^ligently guarded on the 
summit of Fort Palamide, where the 
Turks trusted to the natural strengdi 
of the ground and height of the pre- 
cipices, the Greek chiefs resolved on 
an assault by escalade. The garrison 
were already reduced to the last straits 
for provisions, having subsisted for 
weeks on refuse and garbage, and lat- 
terly on human flesh. They had no 
longer strength either to mount guard 
or work their guns. A convoy of mteen 
hundred men, despatched from Cor- 
inth by Jussuf Pacna, was defeated in 
the defiles of Agion-Oios by Kiketas. 
Deprived now of all hope (^ saccoiUy 
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And exhausted by famine and sick- 
ness, the belesf^aered Turks refused to 
ascend the rocky steep of Palamide, 
which remained almost destitute of de- 
fenders. Aware of these circumstances, 
the Greeks, amidst the ffloom of a dark 
and rainy winter niffht, climbed up 
the rocky steep, applied their scaling- 
ladders to the rampart, and safenr 
mounted to the summit. At daybreak 
the Turks in the fortress beneath be- 
held with flpeechless horror the stan- 
dard of the Gross wavinc on the summit 
of the mountain citadel. Further re- 
sistance was now Impossible, for the 
guns from the citadel commanded eveiy 
partof tiie town. The Ottomans there- 
fore were too happy to conclude a capi- 
tulation, which for once was well ob- 
served, and was the first example of a 
return to the usages of civilisation in 
this frightful war. By the aid of the 
English frigate, the Cambrian, which 
fortunately was in the roads at the 
time, the garrison, which onlv con- 
tained twelve hundred men still cap- 
able of bearing arms, was transported 
to Asia. The Greeks found Immense 
military resourcuis in the fortress. 
Four hundred pieces of cannon, most 
of them bronze, in goo(l condition, 
with laijge stores of ammunition, fell 
into theur hands. What was of still 
more importance, they had secured an 
impregnable fortress, a second Gibral- 
tar, for their pliiee cCarmes, the har- 
bour of which enabled them to derive 
full benefit from their naval superior- 
ity, and soon made it be selected for 
the seat of government 

77. To conclude the operations of 
this memorable camtMiign, it only re- 
quires to notice the last maritime op- 
erations of the year, which were not 
less brilliant than those at its com- 
mencement. Irritated rather than in- 
timidated by the bad success of their 
former expedition, the Divan, after 
appointing a new admiral, Mahomet 
Pacha, in lieu of Eari Ali, who had 
been killed, fitted out a vast armament 
of ninety sail, including four line-of- 
battle ships, in the Dardanelles, with 
which they set sail, bound for Napoli 
di Romania, with ample stores to re- 
victual all the fortresses in the Morea. 



Unable to resist such a formidable fleet, 
the Greek squadron of sixty sail, the 
largest of wnich only carried tvrenty 
guns, contented themselves with fol- 
lowing the enemj at a distance, ami 
sometimes eng^ng in a useless can- 
nonade, watching for an opportunity 
of sending in some of their fireshijts 
among the fleet. No such opportun- 
ity offered; but the Turkish admiral 
was so much intimidated by their s^ht, 
that he did not ventiu-e to enter the Gulf 
of Kapoli di Romania ; and giving u]>, 
when within sight of it, all thoughts 
of revictualling that fortress, the main 
object of his expedition, he made 
sail for Suda, leaving the belea^ercd 
fortress to its fate, which, in conse- 
quence, soon after fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

78. The much-wished-for opportun- 
ity, which did not occur on tnis occa- 
sion, at length presented itself. On 
the 9th KovembBr, the Turkish fleet 
was lyin^ at anchor in the B^ of Tene- 
dos, waiting orders from Constanti- 
nople, when two Turkish vessels hove 
in sight, closely followed by two Gi-eelc 
brigi^ with whom the^ maintaiiied a 
running fight. In effect, the chased 
vessels, which bore the Ottoman col- 
ours, were fireships, one of which was 
commanded by the intrepid Oanaris, 
and the other by a Hydriot hero, 
manned bv seventeen of the seamen 
who had Dumed the admiral's vessel 
at Chios, dressed as Turkish sailoi-s. 
Not suspecting the ruse, the Turks, 
with great interest, watched the chase, 
and opened their line, with loud checi-s, 
to admit their supposed countrymen 
into safety. In an instant Oanaris was 
upon them. The Hydriotes ran aboard of 
the admiral, and the Psarriotes fastened 
their bark to another ship of the lin(^ 
containing the treasure, while Canaric 
called out, "Turks, yon are burned, as 
at Chios!" The Capitan Pacha, by cut. 
ting his cables, narrowly escaped de- 
struction; but the other two-decWwas 
so strongly grappled by Oanaris that 
it caught the flames, and, with sixteen 
hundred persons on board, blew np 
soon after with a terrific explosion. 
In utter consternation, the whole Tur- 
kish vessels cut their cables, and made 
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or "the Dardanelles^ in confusion ; two 
frigates ran ashore, and were wrecked, 
Ln tlxe flight ; and the entire command 
o£ tlie sea was abandoned to the Greeks, 
wlio sailed from the Dardanelles, with- 
out opposition, to Alexandria. So dar- 
ing cud they become, that not only 
<lia they entu'ely intercept and ruin 
tlie Turkish commerce, but made prizes 
of thirteen vessels, including one with 
a millionpiastres on board, m the har- 
bour of Damietta. This glorious re- 
sult is mainly to be ascm)ed to the 
cool daring and personal prowess of 
Canaris, \mo, after he had left the 
foeship and descended into his bark, 
seeing that it was not properly inflam- 
ed, went on board a^;ain luone and 
eet it on fire ! His smgle arm had 
already in this naval campaign de- 
stroyed above three thousand of his 
enemies. The utmost r^'oicines took 
place at Hydra and Ipsara for tnis ad- 
ditional success ; and the former hav- 
ing received a gift of forty guns from a 
distant countryman, their rocks were 
bristling with cannon, and were well- 
nigh impregnable. 'At Ipsaia, Cana- 
ris was again crowned with laurel 
by his grateful countrymen ; and the 
public satisfaction was wound up to 
the highest pitch by a declaration 
from the captain of the Cambrian, who 
was present on the occasion, that the 
British Government, now guided in its 
foreign policy by the lib^l hand of 
IMr Canning, would recognise the 
Greek blockades. 

79. Such was the Greek campaign 
of 1822, glorious to the arms of that 
country, not unmemorable in the an- 
nals of the world. Never possessing 
the resources of more than six hun- 
dred thousand souls, they had, single- 
handed, confronted the strength of the 
Ottoman empire, having twenty mil- 
lions of Mussulmans at their command, 
and come off victorious in the strife, 
^ot only had they repulsed the in- 
vasion of above fifty thousand armed 
Turks, and destroyed three -fifths of 
Iheir number, but they had made 
themselves masters of their principal 
stron^olds. Notwithstanding the loss 
occasioned by the death of Au Pacha, 
their standards stUl waved on the 



ramparts of Missolonghi; the Souli- 
otes were yet in arms in their moun- 
tains; Athens and Tripolitza had been 
recovered, Napoli di Romania taken, 
CorinUi lost only hf treachery. The 
Morea had been delivered; from Arta 
on the Adriatic to Yolo on the^figeaii, 
the entire country, including the is- 
lands, had been regained to tne Crosf . 
At sea their triumphs' had been still 
more decisive. Twice had they driven 
the Turks from the iBgean Sea ; two 
ships of the line had been destroyed, 
several frigates stranded, innumerable 
merchantmen taken, by a power whicii 
had not a vessel mounting more than 
twenty guns at their disposal. The 
annals of ancient Greece contain no- 
thing more brilliant, those of the 
world few events, in a moral view, 
more sublime. 

80. But these successes, great as 
they were, had not been achieved 
witnont proportional losses ; and they 
had been so great that, if the contest 
were continued much longer, it was 
extremely doubtful whether the terri- 
tory of Greece would not be regained 
to the Crescent by the entire destruc- 
tion of its inhabitants. Already had 
they been thinned in a fearfioJ manner. 
The Turkish system of putting to death 
all the male inhabitants, and selling 
all the women for slaves, had told 
desperately on their scanty numbei-s. 
Altnough the contest had only con- 
tinued two years, two hundred thou- 
sand Greeks — ^a third of the entire po- 
pulation of the revolted provinces — 
had perished by the sword or famine, 
or been sold as slaves. It was impos- 
sible that any people, how brave and 
heroic soever, could lonff go on under 
such a drain of its inhabitants. And 
thouffh the losses of the Ottomans had 
also been very great, yet were they 
nothing in comparison; for, suppos- 
ing fifty thousand of them had been 
cut ofi', that was a four -hundredth 
part of their numbers, whereas tie 
Greeks had been weakened by a third 
of theirs. 

81. The losses of the Turks in this 
disastrous year, however, did not pro- 
ceed solely from the swords or the 
torches of the Greeks. Nature seemed 
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to hare conspired with man for the 
ruin of the empire of the Osmanlis. 
At ten at night^ on the ISth August, 
some smart shocks of an earthquake 
were felt at Aleppo and Antioch, and 
in a few seconds a shock took place 
so violent that whole streets in Doth 
cities were thrown down, and twelve 
thousand persons were buried in their 
ruins. This catastrophe was followed 
by several other shocks of lesser force 
for the next fortnight ; and 'at length 
another succeeded on the 30th, of such 
violence as entirely ruined the city of 
Aleppo, and drove all its citizens who 
escaped instant death into the adjoin- 
ing country. About the same time 
the choUra morbus, since so well 
known in western Europe, made its 
appearance in Ba^jdad; the Persians 
defeated the Turks in a pitched battle, 
with such loss that their army, fifty 
thousand strong, entirely dispersed, 
and the victorious Persians, meeting 
with no opposition, advanced to Bas- 
sora. In consequence of these disas- 
ters, and deeming the dissolution of 
the empire of the Osmanlis at hand, 
the Pacna of Acre revolted against the 
Porte, and hoisted the standard of in- 
dependence on his impregnable ram- 
parts. DisordeiB not less serious took 
place in Jassv, from the savage temper 
of the unruly janizaries, who, dunng 
the night of the 10th August, set the 
city on fire in several places, and im- 
mediately commenced a general mas- 
sacre of tiie Christians. Several thou- 
sands of the latter fell under the Turk- 
ish scimitars ; one hundred and sixt^ 
of their assassins, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, perished in the flames which 
they themselves had raised; and of 
the entire city only one hundred and 
fifty houses, and a part of the palace, 
out of two thousand, escaped destruc- 
tion from the conflagration. 

82. An occasion such as this, when 
disasters of all kinds were "accumu- 
lating round a sinking throne and fall- 
ing empire," was the most favourable 
that could possibly have been desired 
to advance the desicns of Russia 
against tiie throne of the Sultan. Yet 
it passed over without any advantage 
having been taken by the Czar of the 



crisis. The Russian ambassador, who 
was still at Odessa, continaed to use 
the utmost ^orts to soften tiie cniel- 
ties of the Turks, and claimed execu- 
tion of the treaties in faTour of the 
Christians in Moldavia and WaUachia, 
in which he was stron^y sapported 
by those of France and Kngland; and 
at length, by their united efforts, a 
note was presented by the Reis-Effeu- 
di, which contained the last conces- 
sions to which the Divan could be 
brought to accede. It announced that 
the rorte, in conformity witii ancient 
usage, had named two Christian hos- 
po^ffs, natives of those provinces. In 
return for this concession, the Turks 
demanded the extradition of the Greek 
refugees, and the surrender of the 
disputed fortresses in Asia ; and an- 
nounced at the same time, that in 
order to put a stop to the contraband 
trade carried on in favour of the 
Greeks, all merchant vessels in the 
harbour of Constantinople were to be 
subjected to search — ^a provision which 
left the door open to interminable fu- 
ture disputes. * 

83. All earnest application was made- 
by the Greek Government to tiie Con- 
gress of Verona to be admitted into 
the European family, and taken under 
the protection of the Western powers.* 
It met, however, with no success; tiie 
Count Metaxa, who was the bearer of 

* "Les senthnensde pi4t6, dlinmanit^, et 
de justice, dont la reunion desSouvei-aius est 
anim^ font esp^rer au Oouvemement de 1» 
Oi^oe que sa Juste demande sera convenable- 
ment accueiUie. Si, contre toute attente, 
I'oflnre du (Oouvemement venait k 6tre reget^ 
la pr^sente declaration ^quivaudra k une Pro- 
testation formelle que la Gi^ceenti^re depose 
en ce Jour au pied du tr6ne de la Justice Di- 
vine •— Protestation qu*un peuple Chretien 
adresse avec confiance k I'Europe et a la 
grande famille de la Chr^ent^ Affiiiblis et 
d^laiss^, les Orecs n'esp^reront alors qne 
dans leDieu fort. Soutenus par sa main toute- 
puissante, ils ne flechiront i>a8 devant la ty- 
rannie: Chretiens persecutes depuis quatre 
sidles pour 6tre rest^s fldMes a notre Saa- 
veur et k Dieu notre Souveiain Maitre, nous 
d^fendrons, Jusqu'au dernier, son ^ise, nos 
foyers, et nos tombeauz; heurenx dV de- 
scendre libres et Chretiens, ou de vaincre 
comme nous avons vaincu jusqu'iQi, par la 
seule force de notre Seigneur Jesns-Chiist et 
par sa divine puissance."— ^dre»e du Gm- 
vernanent de la Grice avx Souverains AUiity 
Nov. 1, 1822; Annuaire Hi^oriqM, y. 405. 
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it;, i^as not even admitted to the Con- 
gress. The dread of royolntions, and 
risk: of lecognising in any shape in- 
surgent states, was at that penod so 
siTTon^ with the allied sovereigns, and 
especially the Emperor Alexander, tiiat 
il; rendered them deaf alike to all the 
feelings of humanity and all the sug- 
gestions of wisdom; for certainly so 
Sfcir an opportunity never had been 
presented for establishing a Christian 
power on the shores of the Bosphonis, 
a;nd rearing up a counterpoise to Rus- 
sia in the very country which was the 
principal object of its ambition. The 
reason was, that it was thought this 
would be a dangerous concession to 
the revolutionary principle, to combat 
Tvhich in Spain and Italy was the prin- 
cipal object of the Congress ; and such 
was the strength of this feeling that it 
rendered men blind to the fact that 
the movement in Greece was religious 
and national, not revolutionary; and 
that it was a war of races, not castes, 
which had sprung up on the shores of 
the ^gean Sea. 

84. The long continuance and re- 
peated disasters of ^e Greek war in- 
creased during the course of this year 
the discontents of the national party 
in Constantinople to such a degree, 
that it became evident that a clulnge 
in the ruling ^wer in the capital haid 
become unavoidable. Public opinion 
is not less, on important occasions, the 
tribunal of last resort in Constanti- 
nople than in the capitals of western 
Europe ; but its oscillations are more 
violent, and its decisions more sudden 
and sanguinary. It was a constant 
subject of complaint with the janiza- 
ries and the Asiatic troops that the 
new system would prove the ruin of 
everything, that the treatment of the 
insurgents was far too gentle, and that 
the empire would never be righted till 
the ola system was restored, and the 
infidels were everywhere destroyed with 
fire and sword. The ruling favourite 
of the Sultan, Halet Effendi, and his 
creature the grand-vizier, Saleh Pacha, 
were in an especial manner the objects 
of public obloquy for their supposed 
influence in these changes. At length, 
in the beginning of iNovcmber, mat- 



ters came to a crisis, in consequence of 
the appearance of a decree of the Sul- 
tan prohibiting, on the plea of the pub-- 
lie necessities, the use of gold and sil- 
ver ornaments by all Mussulmans, and 
requiring them to be brought to the< 
public treasury to be melted down, 
where they wero taken at 25 per cent 
below the real value. The public cla- 
mour now became so violent that the 
Sultan in vain endeavourod to appease 
it by the exhibition of a nuniber of 
Christian heads, or of heads of pachas- 
supposed to favour them, daily at the 
Seraglio gate. Having satisfied him- 
self, oy a nocturnal perambulation of 
Constantinople in disguise, that the 
public voice could no longer be disre- 
garded, the Sultan resolved upon a 
concession ; and by a decree on the 
9th, the mufti and the grand-vizier 
were deposed, and Halet Effendi ex- 
iled. The latter, however, was too 
powerful a character to be allowed to 
rest in retirement. The new ministera, 
who wero chosen by the janizaries, ex- 
torted an order from the Sultan for hi» 
execution ; he was seized and strangled, 
and his heBtd exposed at the gate of the 
Seraglio, with an inscription, chuging 
him with every imaginable crime. The 
new mufti was Sedke-Sude, the new 
grand -vizier Abdallah Pacha — both 
leaders of the janizary party, which 
for a time got the entiro command of 
the government. 

86. A frightful catastrophe occurred 
at Constantinople in the spring of 1823, 
which, in the excited state of the pub- 
lic mind, added much to the sinister 
presentiments with which men's minds 
were filled. On 1st March a dreadfoli 
fire broke out in the vicinity of To- 
phani, the imperial cannon - foundry,, 
which spread with incredible rapid- 
ity. A violent wind, which frequently 
changed its direction, spread the flames- 
on all sides, and in a day the whole 
quarter of Pera and Galata was in 
names. The losses sustained were im- 
mense ; and if the wind had not pro- 
videntially changed to the north, all 
that beautiful quarter of the city would 
have perished. As it was, 8000 houses 
wore consumed ; 1200 pieces of cannon, 
immense trains of artillery • waggons^ 
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several entire barracks, became the 
prey of the flames; above 1000 per- 
sons perished, and 40,000 were thrown 
houseless and starving on the streets. 
The Mussulmans, struck with conster- 
nation at the maxpitude of the disaster, 
exclaimed, " God is with the infidels ! " 
Others, filled with the fiinaticism of the 
period, maintained- it was a judgment 
for their sins, and that the only way to 
propitiate the Almighty was to mas- 
sacre the Christians. A few, however, 
opened their hearts to more humane 
sentiments; and some voices, especi- 
ally of women, were heard to exclaim, 
when theconflagration was atits height, 
that '* God was avenging the innocent 
blood shed at Chios ! " 

86. Seriously alarmed by the disas- 
trous issue of the preceding campai^i, 
the Sultan commenced the year with 
the most vigorous measures. The 
grand-vizier was deposed (the usual 
consequence of disaster), and his suc- 
cessor, Ali Bey, enjoined to "meditate 
night and day on the pressing concerns 
of the Morea and of Persia, so as to se- 
cure the interests of reli^on and of his 
highness's entire possessions." Orders 
were at the same time sent to the pa- 
chas of the Danubian provinces of Ma- 
cedonia and Epirus, for a general levy 
of all Mussulmans between fifteen and 
fifty years of age, to assemble in a gen- 
eral rendezvous in Thessaly early in 
May. The utmost efforts were also 
made to repair and fit out the fleet, 
and with such success, that by the end 
of April a powerful squadron of fH- 
gates and smaller vessels was ready for 
sea in the Dardanelles. The bad suc- 
cess of the preceding years had deter- 
mined the Divan to discontinue the 
use of the ponderous ships of the line, 
which were exposed to so much danger 
from the Greek fireships amidst the 
shoals, straits, and deeply - indented 
bays of the Archipelago. The Sultan's 
eldest son, Prince Ahmed, died on 16th 
April ; but anol^er was bom a few days 
after, who was named Abdul-Metscmd 
— that is, " Servant of the God of 
glory." 

87. Despairing, after the fall of Na- 
poli di Romania, of maintaining his 
ground in the citadel of Corinth, Dra- 



ma- Ali, who commanded there, resolveil 
to send to Patras all the useless mouths 
with which he was encumbered, and to 
keep only such as were essential for the 
defence of the Acro-Corinthus. Five 
thousand, accordingly, were sent, who 
forced the pass s^led the AchaiaA 
QaUSf though not without experienc- 
ing considerable loss. On arriving, 
however, at the defile of Acrata, they 
encountered Niketas, who had posted 
his men in the most advantageous man - 
ner among the rocks and bushes whi(;]i 
overhang the strait. The Mussulmans 
were not aware of their presence till 
they were fully engaged in the defile, 
when a plunging fire opened on them 
on all sides along the whole extent of 
the hue. Resistance being hopeless, 
Niketas proposed a capitulation, but it 
was accepted only by two bundled aii<( 
fifty, who were conducted prisoners \o 
Tripolitza. The remainder defendc^l 
themselves with the courage of despaii*, 
and held out for some time ; but they 
were at length all destroyed, or perish- 
ed of famine, except a few who escapetl, 
more like skeletons than men, by sea 
to Patras. Their whole bagg^ige fell 
into the hands of the victors. Such 
was the termination of the grand ex- 
pedition of thirty thousand men into 
the Morea, begun six months before 
with the prospect of effecting the en- 
tire conquest of Greece. • 

88. The successes of the Greeks had 
now been so great, that their indepen- 
dence appeal^ to be established on a 
solid basis ; and if they had remained 
united, and been recognised as an in- 
dependent state by the Congress of 
Verona, it is probable the contest 
would have ceased, and they would 
have been admitted into the Euro- 
pean family at this time. But success 
brought, as usual, divisions in its train ; 
the chiefs were soon at variance with 
each other and with the legislature; 
and the Greeks ere long were exposed 
to greater danger from their own dis- 
sensions than from the arms of the 
Ottomans. Not to mention jealons- 
ies innumerable between the <ufferent 
chiefs, there was one gi*and source of 
division which pervaded the whole 
persons intnisted with the adminis- 
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~t: ration of affairs, arising from the want 
of a central power, and the \ons extinc- 
'tion of any national spirit in uie inha- 
T>itants of the country. The military 
c*-hiefs wished to be> independent, and 
to carry on the war like guerilla chiefs, 
each on his own account; while the 
civil deputies were desirous of subject- 
1 ng them to the authority of a central 
ffovemment, chosen by the representa- 
-ti ves of the people. To such a length 
did the discora come, that when the 
deputies of the National Assembly met 
in February at Astros in the Morea, 
they could not submit to meet in any 
room, but held their deliberations in 
a garden, where the two parties were 
sej>arated from each other, and the 
debates, if they could be called such, 
were conducted by angry messages, 
often mingled with threats, conveyed 
from one to the other. Even the lead- 
ers were at variance. Mavrocordato 
and Ipsilanti were not on speaking 
terms : it was only by great exertions 
that a small number could be secured 
for the executive council ; an^, such 
as it was, its authority was only really 
established in the islands. On the 
mainland the election of representa- 
tives was found to be impracticable, 
and the authority of the chiefs, like 
that of separate guerilla leaders, was 
alone obeyed within their respective 
bounds. The sittings of the legislature 
closed after a stormy session, & which 
little was done to forward the common 
cause against the Turks, but a consi- 
derable step made to limit the autho- 
rity of the military chiefs, by a decree 
that the commanders-in-chief by sea 
and land were to hold their power only 
during tiie duration of their respective 
expeditions. 

89. The plan of the next campaign 
arranged by the Divan at Constantm- 
ople was on a very magnificent scale ; 
but its execution was on a very dif- 
ferent one, which revealed the ^wing 
weakness and decrepitude of ^e em- 
pire. The Pachas of Roumelia, Ad- 
rianople, Salonica, Larissa, and £u- 
boea, were to unite their forces, which, 
it was calculated, would amount to 
eighty thousand, to attack the Isthmus 
of Corinth, across which the Greeks 



had constructed lines of defence, in 
front, while a corps of Mussulmans, 
transported by sea, took the position 
in rear. Mustapha, vizier of Scodra, 
was ordered to undertake the siege 
of Missolonghi with forty thousand 
men; while Yussuf Pacha, Omer-Vri- 
one, and others, were to co-operate 
in Thessaly and Attica ; and the new 
Capitan Pacha, with a grand fleet of 
a hundred and twenty sail, was to 
sweep the ^gean Sea, and reduce the 
revolted islands to subjection. In 
making these plans, however, the Turks 
entirely overlooked two circumstances 
which proved oi vital importance to 
the issue of the campaign; viz., the 
danger of famine for their trix)ps, from 
the magnitude of the devastation 
which they themselves had previous- 
ly committed, and the exhaustion of 
their own Mussulman population, from 
whom alone the soldiei's were drawn, 
from the losses already sustained. 
These two cu'cumstances caused their 
principal enterprises to miscarry, and 
saved the Greeks at a time when their 
own divisions brought them to the 
very verge of destruction. 

90. The Greeks were far from hav- 
ing an equal force at their command ; 
but they had powerful auxiliaries in 
the rugged and mountainous nature of 
their country, the devastation produced 
by the preceding campaigns, the skUI 
which tne mountaineers had now ac- 
quired in the use of arms and the de- 
fence of the passes through which the 
invaders required to advance, and the 
admirable courage and ability of the 
seamen by whom their fleet was na- 
vigated. The Greek Government de- 
creed the formation of an army of 
60,000 men ; but they were so irregu- 
larly paid, and dispersed under sepa- 
rate leaders, that they resembled ra- 
ther guerilla bands each acting on its 
own account, than regular tr^ps all 
obe3ring a common direction ; and no- 
thing but the most imminent common 
danger could bring them to combine 
in any plan of united operations. By 
sea their armaments were more effec- 
tive. With such vigour were their 
preparations there made, that by the 
beginning of May they had 98 vessels 
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of war ready, bearing 1760 guns, and 
manned by 10,560 aainirable seamen. 

91. The first events of the camjiaign 
were fiaiyoarable to the Greeks, and 
seemed to presage successes not less 
decisive than the last. In Epirus, the 
heroic Mark Bozzaris was at the head 
of five thoasand men, with whom, 
after the raising of the siege of Misso- 
longhi, he kept the Turks in Arta in 
check, and defeated a large body of 
Albaxuans, whom he chased to the 
edge of the Ambracian Gulf, and me- 
naced Prevesa itself. In Euboea and 
Thessal^ the insurgents drove the 
pachas mto the fortresses of Negropont 
and Carystos, and spread the insurrec- 
tion to Yolo, and through the plains 
around that place. But the comx)le- 
tion of the Ottoman armaments, which 
went on very slowly, at length i)ut a 
period to this auspicious state of things. 
In the middle of May the Turkish fleet, 
<]omposed of sixty sail, set out from 
the Dardanelles, and passing within 
sight of Samos and Ipsara, on which 
it did not venture to hazard a descent, 
disembarked five thousand Asiatics 
in the island of Euboea, who speedily 
raised the blockade of Negropont and 
Carystos, and forced the CTreeks to 
seek refuge in the mountains. The 
entire population of Athens, on the 
approach of the Ottomans, took refuge, 
as on the approach of Xerxes, in me 
island of Salamis ; the Acropolis alone, 
garrisoned by Ghouras with eieht 
hundred men, still held out. After 
this success, the Capitan Pacha made 
sail for Yolo, where ne landed another 
body of five thousand men, which, 
uniting with the troops collected by 
the Pacha of Larissa, severely avenged 
the previous successes of the Greeks in 
that quarter. Odysseus, however, had 
taken post in Thermopylae, and barred 
any passage that wa^ into south- 
em Greece ; upon which the Turks 
made saU for the coasts of the Morea, 
and revictuaUed Patras and the castles 
of Morea and Coron, the only strong- 
holds still held by the Turks in that 
•quarter, and which were reduced to 
tiie last extremity from want of provi- 
sions. 

92. Soon, however, a more serious 



danger awaited the Greek cause. The 
^nd Ottoman army destined for the 
mvasion of the Morea, having received 
intelligence of the arrival of the Turk- 
ish fleet in the Bay of Patras, pat it- 
self in motion for me Isthmus of Cor- 
inth. Menaced by so ^reat a danger, 
the Greek Government issued a procla- 
mation calling on all Greeks to take 
up arms to defend their country ; and 
Mavrocordato, nobly sinking his supe- 
rior rank, foUowe<I the army in the 
quality of secretary to the council. 
Nikotas, Colocotroni, and Odysseus 
had united their forces, and taken post 
at the convent of St Lue, situated near 
the ruins of the ancient Ascoa, at the 
foot of Mount Helicon. Their united 
forces, however, only amounted to 
eight thousand men, and the Turks 
were thirty thousand, including a large 
proportion of horse, so that the Greeks 
were compelled to remain on the de- 
fensive, and maintain a desultory se- 
ries of actions among their rocks and 
thickets. At length, the Turks hav- 
ing made an attack on the monastery 
of St Cue, where they expected to finil 
Immense treasures, a general conflict 
took place, in which victory, after be- 
ing long undecided, at length remained 
with the Greeks. The Turks lost six 
thousand men in this disastrous affair. 
They were again attacked, as in for- 
mer days, while retiring in the plain 
of Chsaronea, \>y the Greeks, as they 
were engaged m the passage of the 
Cex)hissus, and defeated with great 
slaughter. Finally, this splendid army, 
which was to have raised the blockade 
of the Acro-Corinthus and achieve*! 
the conquest of the Morea, was ob- 
liged to retire to Tricala, weakened 
by half its numbers, where it awaited 
reinforcements from Salonica. The 
inhabitants of Athens, now delivered 
from their alarm, returned from Sala- 
mis, and reoccupied their city ; Attica 
was entirely evacuated by the Tiu-ks ; 
the blockade of the Acro-C!orinthii» 
resumed ; and that important strong- 
hold, deprived of all hope of succour, 
at length surrendered by capitulation, 
after having exhausted all its means of 
subsistence. 
93. Sogreatwere their successes that, 
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liad they been duly improved by nna- 
nitnity and vigour, the Greeks might 
have entirely delivered their territory 
from tlieir oppressors ; for the remain- 
ing fortresses held by the Turks, de> 
pnved of all chance of being relieved, 
-would have became an easy prey. But 
the unhap^ divisions which nad arisen 
amon^ the Greeks, from the consequent 
ces of their success, now rose to such a 
pitch in the Morea that the rival cap- 
tains, instead of bearing their united 
strength against the enemy, took up 
arms against each other. Civil war aid- 
ed in the desolation of a country afflicted 
by so many disasters, threatened by so 
many dangers. Blood was shed in the 
streets or&politza between the adverse 
factions ; the president, Mavromiche- 
lis, despairing of being able to carry on 
the government, resigned his office and 
retired to Hydra ; and Ck>locotroni, in 
-whom the real authority now centred, 
ivithdrew to Napoli di Romania, from 
Avhence he directed the whole military 
operations of continental Greece. 

94. More glorious operations, and a 
more heroic spirit, signalised the cam- 
pai^ in Epirus and western Greece 
durm^ this eventful year. Notwith- 
«tandmg the successes of Mark Boz- 
zaris in the bqD;inning of the year, and 
the revolt of the Albanians in August, 
which dehvered him from seven uiou- 
sand of his most formidable enemies, 
he was reduced to such straits before 
the end of that month as to render it 
extremely doubtfiil whether he should 
be able to keep the field. The Pacha 
of Scodra, a man of imcommon energy 
and resolution, had, in obedience to 
the orders of the Sultan, effected a 
levy in his pachalic, and approached 
Missolonghi at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men. Bozzaris had not more 
than three thousand at his disposal, 
for the revolted Albanians had all re- 
turned home. With forces so inferior it 
"Was evidently impossible to effect any- 
thing by open force ; but Bozzaris and 
his brave companions resolved on a 
nocturnal attack, by which it was 
hoped the enemy, who kept a very 
l)fia look-outy might be surprised. He 
^ut to a Somiote battalion, well 
known as one of the bntvest in Greece, 



and, after unfolding to them his design, 
asked them if they would accompany 
him in his enterprise. They all ex- 
pressed their determination to con- 
quer or die. Out of them Bozzaris 
selected a hundred and fiity of the 
bravest and most active, whom he 
proposed to head in person, and at- 
tack the centre of the enemy's camp, 
while the remainder of his troops were 
divided into three columns, to distract 
him by simultaneous assaults in other 
quarters. 

95. In the night of the 19th August, 
Bozzaris received the sacrament with 
his chosen adherents, and assigned as 
their rallyine-point, if they lost sight 
of him in the dark, the tent of the 
pacha. The column selected for at- 
tack was the Turkish advanced-guard, 
five thousand strongs which was en- 
camped at Carpenitza in the bottom 
of a valley, intersected by vineyards 
and ditches. The action which ensued 
exactly resembled the nocturnal enter- 
prises which have been immortalised 
m the Iliad, Buried in sleep, with- 
out either sentinels or.intrenchments, 
the Turks were suddenly surprised bv 
the swords of the Souliotes which 
gleamed amongst them. Above all 
uie roar of the conflict was heard the 
voice of Bozzaris, who never ceased 
to exhort his companions to conquer. 
Knowing the voice, the Mussulmans, 
in the dark, directed all their shots to 
the quarter from whence it came. One 
took effect, and wounded him severely 
below the girdle. He concealed the 
wound, however, and continued to 
head his comrades, who were making 
the utmost carnage among the Otto- 
mans. The attack of the other divi- 
sions completed their confusion^ and 
before daybreak they fled in all direc- 
tions. Eight hundred men were slain 
on the spot, a thousand prisoners, 
eighteen standards, seven guns, and 
immense military stores taken by the 
Souliotes, who did hot lose one hun- 
dred and fifty men. But they sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in Mark 
Bozzaris, who was shot through the 
head as day began to dawn, and soon 
after expired. He was borne off the 
field by the weeping Souliotes, interred 
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with the highest military honours at 
^lissolonghi, and the Government pub- 
lished a decree in his honour.* Like 
Epaminondas, he had the satisfiEhction 
of seeing the enemy fly before he 
breathed his last, and he died exhort- 
ing his countiymen to shed every drop 
of their blood in defence of their re- 
ligion and their country. The annals 
of antiquity contain nothing more sub- 
lime. 

96. This gallant action postponed, 
but could not avert, the stroke of fate. 
The Pacha of Scodra, having recovered 
from the defeat experienced at Carpen- 
itza irom Bozzaris, forced with great 
difficulty the defiles of the mountains 
which separated him from Omer-Vri- 
one ; and having effected the junction 
of the two armies, their united forces, 
twentv thousand strong, sat down be- 
fore Missolonghi. Its garrison con- 
sisted only of three thousand regular 
troops ; but to these were added double 
that niunber of armed inhabitants, 
who were inspired with the utmost 
resolution, and were confident in their 
means of defence. The strength of 
this renowned fortress, situated be- 
low the level of the sea, depends chiefly 
on the la^unse, which, as at Venice, 
guai*d it m)m the approaches of the 
enemy. The Capitan Pacha had left 
three large fiieates and twelve brigs in 
the bay, whicn blockaded it by sea ; 
and the Turks, as it was now suffici- 
ently garrisoned, resolved to commence 
the siege with an attack on the fort 
of Anatolico, a small town built on a 
low islet at the entrance of the lagoons, 
and garrisoned by five hundred men, 
with thrice that number of armed in- 

"^ "Beloved Greeks ! Lo, another Leonidas 
fi^^res in your history. The first with three 
liundred companions faced the universe, and, 
I'esolving to die in obedience to the laws of 
Sparta, fell in the night upon myriads of foes. 
Oar modem one, at the head of eight hundred 
brave soldiers, charged sword in hand and 
determined to conquer, and vanquished ten 
thousand. Eight hundred Turks, and among 
tliose Fliapa Pacha, lay dead : few of our lie- 
roes fell a sacrifice to their faith and coun- 
try. In this glorious battle died the im- 
mortal General Bozzaris, and went to the 
regions of eternity, to darken by the rays 
of his exploits the lustre of former heroes." 
— TJie President Mavromic&slis, Salamis, 
Aug. 31, 1823. 



habitants, commanded by Constantino 
Bozzaris, brother of the fallen hero, 
who had inherited the mantle of Im 
glory. The chief apprehension of the 
inhabitants was from failure of water, 
but a bomb from the besiegers, hav- 
ing broke through the pavement, dis- 
covered a spring ; which, being re- 
garded as a divine interposition, inspir- 
ed the garrison with the most sanguine 
hopes of succes& Thus elated, the 
whole population worked ivith inces- 
sant vigour in repairing their fingile 
ramparts and batteries ; and although 
the Turks kept up an incessant fire, 
and threw in two uiousand shells, the 
place still held bravely out. Mean- 
while the rainy season commenced, tiie 
Turkish camp was flooded ; some con- 
voys of provisions were intercepted by 
the mountaineers in their rear ; a few 
additional guns arrived by sea at Ana- 
tolico ; the garrison refused to capitu- 
late, and the Pacha of Scodra, despair- 
ing of success, raised the si^e, and 
returned home, with the loss ofnalf his 
army, after cutting down six thousand 
olive-trees, destroying his ammunition, 
burying his cannon, and leaving all 
Ms provisions to the enemy. 

97. The plague, which raged with 
great violence in Ganea during the 
whole winter of 1822, and carried ok 
five thousand of the crowded popula- 
tion of that fortress, suspended all mil- 
itary operations in Canoia during that 
period. In the end of May, Tombazi, 
who was invested with the conmiand, 
landed in ^'^ island with fourteen 
pieces of cannon and a largequantit}' 
of arms and ammunition. With this 
aid he compelled the governor of Ei- 
pamos, a fortress whim had hitherto 
remained in the hands of the Turks, 
to capitulate, on condition of the gar- 
rison being conducted to Canea, which 
was accordingly done in safety by the 
honourable humanity and courage of 
the Greek chiefe, who dischai^ed a 
twelve - pounder into the middle of 
their own men, in the act of rnshing 
on fifteen hundred of the captives for 
a massacre. This success extended the 
insurrection into the mountains around 
Khadeno, which had hitherto remained 
quiet ; and five thousand men soon en- 
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vironed the Turks there, who with 
much difficulty, and after bravely cut- 
ting their vra,j through the Greeks, ef- 
fected their retreat, though with very 
heavy loss, to Canea. The Greeks dis- 
graced themselves by the massacre of 
two hundred sick who were left behind. 
Stimulated to exertion by these disas- 
ters, the Turkish Grovemment sent or- 
ders to the Pacha of E^;ypt to send 
succour to Candia, and m the end of 
June he disembarked live thousand 
troops in Canea. This great reinforce- 
ment revived the drooping spirits of 
the Turks, and at first diffused ^reat 
consternation amoi^ the Christians, 
insomuch that the Sfakiotes talked of 
surrendering. Dissensions broke out 
amon^ them ; they were defeated in 
a decisive hattle at Armoughi, from 
whence Tombazi himself escaped with 
difi&colty. Six hundred women and 
children, who had taken refiu^e after 
this disaster in the vast natural srotto 
of Stonarambella, were, after oeing 
blockaded for a month, inhumanly 
smoked to death hke bees by the 
Turks, who piled up wood against the 
entrance, to which they set fire. The 
Egyptian general followed up his suc- 
cesses with equal vigour and cruelty ; 
siz-and-thirty villages were reduced to 
ashes, the defiles and inmost recesses 
of Mount Ida forced, and ere long 
three thousand Cretans were put to 
the sword, and seven thousand women 
and children sold as slaves. So great 
Avas the destruction of human life, that 
Tombazi published a proclamation, 
that as great part of the lands in the 
island were without persons to culti- 
vate them,they would he allotted to the 
first occnpanto: a temptation which 
attracted three thousand persons from 
the neighbouring islands to the scene 
of devastation. But notwithstanding 
this, it was evident that the insurrec- 
tion in Candia had received its death- 
blow; and it had already appeared, 
what was so fatally proved in the se- 
quel, that however capable of with- 
standing the tumultuary levies of the 
Turks, the Greeks could not resist in 
the open field the disciplined battal- 
ions of Egypt 

VOL. II. 



98. The naval campaign of the Turks 
during this year, for which such vast 
preparations had been made, and from 
which so much had been expected, did 
not at all redound to the honour or 
advanta^ of their aims. Being not 
in sufficient strength to engage them 
in open fight, the Greeks were reduced 
to the necessity of observing them at 
a distance, and keeping them in a 
constant state of alarm oy the terror 
of their fireships. They did this, how • 
ever, so effectually, that the Ottomans 
derived very little advantage from 
their naval superiority. So far from 
it, Miaulis, with a small Greek flotilla, 
engaged the Turkish fleet, on its return 
from the Gulf of Patras, off Lemnos, 
set two frigates on fire by means of his 
fireships, and excited such consterna- 
tion in the whole squadron by the 
sight of the flames, that they fled in 
confusion to the Dardanelles. " In fine, 
as the result of the naval campaign, 
Carystos was relieved, Toikari reduced 
to subjection, and a few brigs and 
schooners of the Greeks taken; and 
with these trifling prizes the Turkwh 
admiral re-entered the Dardanelles in 
the end of November. No sooner wto 
the sea cleared than a Greek expedition 
of eighteen sail set out from Napoli di 
Romania, bearing a reinforcement of 
three thousand men, and large sub- 
scriptions in money fh)m the Greeks in 
the Morea for Missolonghi, evidently 
threatened with a second siege. In 
their way they met the Algerine squa- 
dron, wmch had been left by the Capi- 
tan Pacha, and long infested the Gulf 
of Lepanto, defeated it, and drove a 
vesseiladen with treasure on the coast 
of Zante, which they made prize. 

99. The domestic dissensions which 
had during the year paralysed the 
operations of the Greeks in the Morea, 
prevented them from taking advantage 
of their glorious successes. To such a 
length (ud they aiise before Christmas, 
that the different members of the Gov- 
eiiunent were at open war with each 
other. Mavromichselis and Coloco- 
troni, the leading members of the exe- 
cutive council, had drawn the whole 
real power into their own hands at 
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Napoli di Romania, while the legiahi* 
tiye assembly at Aigoa Baid no regard 
to their orders. like Kapoleon, Co- 
locotroni resolved on a coup (Titat. to 
get quit of his opponents. For this 
purpose he despatched two hundred 
men under his son, to whom Niketas 
afterwards added a band of his own. 
The united body reached Arsos when* 
the senate were sitting ; but uiey were 
so overpowered by the migesty of the 
legisUture, and overawed bv the firm 
countenance of the jnvfect of the town, 
that they did not venture on a disso- 
lution, bat contented themselves with 
an attempt, which ^ved ineffectual, 
on the archives, which were removed 
on board a vessel in the night Foiled 
in this manner in both objects, they 
returned to Kapoli. The l^^lative 
bod^, after this insult, retired to Cra- 
nidi, a strong fort on l^e Gulf of Cor- 
inth^ where it declared its sittings 
permanent, and fulminated a decree 
dismissing the whole executive from 
Hieir situations. Part of the Morea, 
liissolonghi, and the islands, adhered 
to Mavrocordato and the legislature, 
part to Colocotroni and the executive. 
But meanwhile the collection of the 
revenue entirely ceased; the public 
treasury was empty ; the chiefe levied 
contributions on their own account, 
with which they maintained their 
troops ; and the infant state, while ^'et 
in the cradle, and painfully struggling 
for its existence wiui a powerful enemy, 
was exposed to the horrors and tne 
weakness of civil war. 

100. While Greece was thus in its 
interior undergoing the convulsions 
and paralysed oy the weakness inci- 
dent to every people emerging into 
freedom from former slavery, the in- 
terest of the nations of western Europe 
in her behalf was daily and rapidly on 
the increase. The learned and the 
reflecting were charmed with the re- 
surrection, fraught with such recol- 
lections, and bearing such names as 
Greece; the rel^ous watched with 
interest the efforts of a gallant people 
to shake off the Mohammedan yoke, 
and restore the Christian fiuth; the 
revolutionists sympathised with the 
revolt of any body of men against 



their government, and beheld in the 
deliverance of Greece a step towards 
the emandnation of mankind. The 
effect of tnis gen^ul interest and 
s^pathy appeared in numerous pub- 
lic meetini^ m several places in Esg- 
land, presided over by persons of hi^ 
rank and great consideration, where 
resolutions, expressive of the deepest 
interest in their cause, were passed, 
and lanro subscriptions made in their 
behalf.* Similar subscriptions were 
made in various places in France and 
Germany; and a number of ardent 
youths m all the three countries enrol- 
led themselves in battalions, styled 
** Philhellenes," in which, they pro- 
ceeded to the Morea to share in the 
dausers and glories of Greek inde- 
pendence. The unsuitableness of these 
corps for the guerilla and partisan 
warfare, which was alone practicable 
in Greece, rendered them of little real 
service in the contest; but the sub- 
scriptions in mon^ were of ^;reat mo- 
ment, and powernilly contributed to 
uphold the^ resources of the infant 
state. At this time, also, several in- 
dividuals went to Greece to tender 
their services in its behalf, eminent 

* "In ESngland, where the sublime spec- 
tacle of a nation awakening into light and 
freedom conid not but be regarded with sym- 
pathy and admiration, a thousand proofo 
have been given of the interest their cause 
has excited At length an association has 
been formed to give a practical and efficient 
direction to these feelings, and they now 
make a solemn appeal to the nation M behalf 
of a country associated with every sacrod 
and sublime recollection, for a people for- 
merly tree and enlightened, but lone retained 
by foreign desiK>ts m the chains of ignorance 
and barbarism. While the attempts of the 
Greeks were limited within a narrow circle, 
and it seemed probable that they would be 
instantly crushed by the Ottoman power, it 
might be donbtfbl how far it was prudent to 
encourage a struggle which might a^^ntvate 
the erillt was intended to remove. But the 
war has now changed its character; it is 
clear It can end in nothing but in the iuie- 

SBudence or absplute annihilation of the 
reek people. If the Turks oquld not put 
down uie insurrection in its eaily stages, 
when the Greeks possessed neither arms, nor 
military knowledge, nor regular government, 
what can they do now against a renovated 
nation and the active sympathy of the Chris- 
tian world ?"—jlddreM of the Greek Comtntttee, 
Lord Milton in the chair, May 8, 1823 ; A%- 
nual Register^ 1823, Appendix to Chion., 73; 
GoRDoy, iL 85, 86. 
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silike Jyy their rank, theii' courage, and 
tlieir genius. Amons these must be 
reckoned M. Blaquiero and Colonel 
Lielcester Stanhope, whose talents and 
address proved of ike utmost value to 
llie Greek cause; while Lord Byron, 
^vlIo arxived in Aigostoli, in the Bay 
of Cephalonia, on the 3d August, 
brougnt to the cause the resources of a 
f ortime generously bestowed, and the 
lustre of an immortal name. 

101. Lord Byron, on his arrival at 
Missolonghi, whither he bent his 
steps, as the place threatened with the 
earliest dancer, found the community 
so torn with internal divisions, that 
nothing short of an entire dissolution 
of society was to be apprehended from 
tlieiT continuance. It was no easj 
matter, even with the weight of his 
great name and liberal power, to ac- 
complish the object of stilling these 
dissensions, for the divisions of the 
Greek leaders had reached the point 
of civil war. The legislative body, in 
order to dispossess the military faction 
from this stronghold, resolved to trans- 
fer the seat of government to Napoli 
di Komania, which, in every ^int of 
view, was the proper place for it ; and 
they accordingly embarked on board 
the Hydriote fleet, which was entirely 
at their devotion, and arrived on the 
18th March in the bay of that fortress, 
and summoned the garrison to open 
the gates ; but the governor, Eanos 
Colocotroni, positive^ refused to do 
so. Upon Ihis the assembly declared 
him a rebel, and ordered the siege of 
the place by sea and land. Matters 
had proceeded to the Hke extremities 
in TripoHtza, where Colocotroni him- 
self held out with the whole garrison 
a^inst the central government. But 
Niketas and other chiefs deserted his 
cause; the garrison of the Acro-Co- 
rinthus dec&red for the legislature, 
and that of Tripolitza itself exhibited 
symptoms of wavering. Discouraged 
by these defections, Colocotroni agreed 
to surrender TripoUtza and retire to 
his country estates, which was agreed 
to, and the senate returned to Argos ; 
but Panos still held out in Napoli, 
and the country was so divided that it 
Was hard to say where the government 



really resided. At length, however, 
as Kapoli was closely blockaded by 
sea and land, the garrison began to 
see that the sense of the coun^ was 
against them, and by degrees came 
round to the central government. The 
governor of the fort of Vourtoi, one of 
the outworks of the place, suddenly 
declared for it, and Colocotroni, de- 
spairing of success, surrendered the for- 
tress on the 19th June. He himself 
soon after sent in his adhesion ; Odys- 
seus did the same ; the Government, 
with prudent moderation, accepted all 
their offers of submission. On the 
24th June the seat of authority waa 
transferred to Napoli di Romania, and 
on the 14th July a general amnesty 
was proclaimed, which at length put a 
peri(Kl to these disastrous dissensions. 

102. While these divisions were pa- 
ralysing the strength and darkening 
the prospects of Greece, the affairs of 
the infant state were much more pros- 
perous abroad. The English cruisers 
now, in obedience to orders received 
from Government, admitted the Greek 
blockade — a step, and not an unim- 
portant one, in the recognition of their 
mdependence ; and they were highly 
elated by the intelligence that the Eng- 
lish Cabinet, in consequence of some 
disputes with the Dey as to an infrac- 
tion of the subsisting treaty xnth. that 
power, had declared war against Al- 
giers. More substantial benefit was 
derived from the contraction of a loan 
of £800,000, which, by the exertions 
of the Greek committee in London, 
was obtained by the Government at the 
rate of £59 sterling paid for £100 stock 
inscribed. Although the conditions of 
this loan were altogether so onerous 
that the Greek Government only ob- 
tained £280,000 for £800,000 debt con- 
tracted, yet the transaction was emi- 
nently beneficial to them, and proved, 
in a ffreat measure, the salvation of the 
republic, for in the distracted state of 
its government the collection of the 
revenue had almost entirely ceased; 
and but for this seasonable supply the 
armaments by sea and land must have 
been dissolved, from the want of any 
funds for their support. 

103. And, in truth, never had Greece . 
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stood more in need of vigoroas efforts 
for its defence, for the forces which the 
Ottoman Govemment was preparing to 
bring against it were immense. rTo- 
ways discouraged by the bod sacoess of 
the preceding campai^pis, the Snltan 
made the utmost exertions for the pro- 
secution of the war ; and, taoffht by 
its rererses, the Government laid tiieir 
plans with much more skill and judg- 
ment for the future. They had learned 
by experience to appreciate the value 
of the Eg^rptian troops, who were armed 
and disciplined atter the European 
fashion; and they held out to the pa- 
cha of that country the most temptbg 
lure to induce him to engage heartily 
in the contest, by the promise of the 
revolted provinces as an addition to 
his pachalic when they were subdued. 
The plan arranged was this : Ibrahim 
Pacha, who already had all but sub- 
dued Candia, was to transport a large 
force of regular troops to the Morea, 
while his powerful fleet was to blockade 
its harbours and secure the subsistence 
of tlie troops ; the fleet from Constan- 
tinople was to muster in the Darda- 
nelles, and make a descent upoii Hydra 
and Ipsara, which, it was hoped, might 
be subdued ; while the Pacha of Ron- 
melia and Omer-Yrione were to march 
with the whole military strength of 
continental Turkey a^inst western 
Qreece and Missolonghi. In all, above 
one hundred thousand men were direct- 
ed by sea and land against the infant 
state ; and as nearly twenty thousand 
of that number were to be the disci- 
plined battalions of Egypt, it was easy 
to foresee that Greece had never run 
such dangers as she was now to incur. 
104. The Gapitan Pacha set sail from 
the Dardanelles in the middle of June, 
with a fleet of forty sail, having on 
board a large body of land troops. He 
first reinforced with three thousand men 
the garrisons of Carysto andNegropont, 
which Odysseus and Dramantis had 
reduced to liie last extremity, in Eu- 
bcea, and enabled the Turks to resume 
the oflensive; and, passing over to 
Attica, compelled the Greeks under 
Ghouras to shut themselves up in the 
Aci(>])olis. While these successes were 
gained in that quarter, still more im- 



portant operations were in progress in 
the southern parts of the Archipelago, 
where Ibrahim Pacha brought the re- 
doubtable battalions of Egjrpt into ac- 
tion. He first proceeded to the isle of 
Casos; and though bravely repulsed in 
a first attack, was successfal in a se- 
cond, and very soon completed the sub- 
jugation of the island. 

105. The great effort of the Turks, 
however, in their naval cain]iai^, was 
directed against the islands of Spezzia 
and Ipsara. The Gapitan Pacha, Chos- 
row, nad lain a month in Mitylene, 
where he collected twenty thousand fa- 
natical Asiatics, thirsting for the blood 
of the Ohristians, many of whom he 
embarked on board his fleet, with which 
great reinforcement he set sail for Ip- 
sara. The island at this period con- 
tained fifteen thousand inhabitants, of 
whom a third bore arms. It is a small 
and sterile island, containing beyond 
the town only a few acres of ground ; 
but, being the abode of liberty and in- 
dependence, it had attained a very high 
degree of prosperity. Two hnndrerl 
cannon were mounted on its circuit; 
a line of tele^phs was established 
round it ; the m habitants, relying ou 
their past victories, were confident of 
success, and even impatient for the at- 
tack ; and a beautiful flotilla of schoon- 
ers, brigs, and fireships lay ready in the 
port to resist the enemy. Reljing ou 
these circumstances, the Psamotes re- 
fused all offers of accommodation, and 
bravely determined to resist to the last 
extremity. Yet were their means of 
defence more specious than real; for 
they possessed no regular citadel or 
fort, and the defence of the island rest- 
ed entirely on a number of detached 
batteries, the loss of any one of which 
would endanger the whole. 

106. On the 1st July the armada of 
the Turks hove in sight, and soon sar- 
rounded the island. It consisted of 
an eighty-gun ship, two of sixty-four 
guns, six frigates, ten corvettes, and 
twenty brigs, witii thirty transports, 
having on board fourteen thousand re- 
gular troops, besides a crowd of fierce 
Asiatics. When this immense arma- 
ment was seen, a council of war was 
held; at which Canaris, like Tliemiato- 
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clesy stronffly advised them to combat 
by sea. Unfortwiately his advice was 
overruled; and the ma^strates, afraid 
of being deserted by tne sailors, not 
only doomed the navy to total inaction, 
but landed part of the crews to make 
them co-operate in the defence of the 
place. Tne consequences were fataL 
The Turks, on the 8d July, drew* in 
their vessels to the mouth of the har- 
houTf where tiiey commenced a furious 
cannonade on the town, which was re- 
turned with great spirit and no disad- 
vantage by the isl&nders, both from 
their ships and batteries. It was ob- 
vious from this sea-iight that, if the 
principal defence had wen made there, 
the Greeks would have had the advan- 
tage ; but as the rudders had been taken 
out of the vessels by order of the ma- 
gistrates, to prevent the sailors desert- 
uig, they could not manceuvre at sea, 
which deprived them of their principal 
means of^offence ; and meanwhile, un- 
der cover of the smoke, the Turks un- 
observed landed a body of troops on a 
little cove at the north-west angle of 
the island. They then stormed a re- 
doubt with three guns, and, rushing 
forward with frightfril yells, gained 
poasession of the rocks which overlook 
the town, on which they immediately 
hoisted the Ottoman standard. At 
the sight of this a cry of horror rose 
among the more timid of the islanders, 
and seve)ral batteries were abandoned. 
The bravest now saw that the fate of 
their country was decided, and a gene- 
ral rush took place towards the £>ats, 
where multitudes perished by drown- 
ings throu|^ the numbers crowding in, 
or the barks being sent to the bottom 
by the Turkish guns. All resistance 
then ceased in me town, which was 
sacked and burnt, and the whole in- 
habitants nut to the sword. 

107. like Chios, Ipsara sank in 
flames and blood ; but its closing scene 
was very different, and worthy of the 
heroic character of its inhabitants. A 
certain number, comprising the prin- 
cipal citizens, escapea on board nine- 
teen brigs, carrying away such of the 
fugitives as they could pick up from 
the waves, ana conveyed them in 
safety to Hydra, where they were re- 



ceived with generous hospitaUty. Six 
hundred Macedonians tnrew them- 
selves, with their wives and children, 
into the fortified convent of St Nicho- 
las, on which were mounted twenty- 
four pieces of cannon. With these 
they defended themselves with such 
resolution that they were still mastera 
of it at niffht ; and on the following 
morning the Capitan Pacha renewed 
the assault with his whole troops. 
Several attacks were repulsed witli 
prodigious slaughter; but at length 
the garrison, hopeless of relief, and 
having lost two-thirds of their num- 
ber^ determined to perish like the 
three hundred at Thermopylss. They 
sent a soldier with a lighted torch to 
fire a powder-magazine outside the 
walls; and as he fell, pierced by se- 
veral balls, before reaching.it, five 
others were sent on a similar errand, 
and all shared the same fate. Upon 
this the Greeks resolved to blow them- 
selves up with the powder they had 
within tne monasteiy, but in such a 
way as to involve their enemies in 
their ruin. They ceased firing, ac- 
cordingly, for some time; and the 
Turks, thinking the defenders had all 
fallen, after a i)ause rushed tumultu- 
ously forward to the assault of the 
walls, which were scaled on every 
side. Suddenlv the Hellenic flag was 
lowered; a white flag, bearing the 
words '* Liberty or death,*' waved in 
the air ; a signal-gun was discharffed, 
and immediately after, a rumbling 
noise, followed by a loud explosion, 
was heard, and the monastery, with its 
whole defenders, and thousands of the 
assailants, were blown into the air. 
Two only of the Greeks were extri- 
cated alive from the ruins ; of the as- 
sailants three thousand perished dur- 
ing the stoiTU or in the explosion. 

108. The military spoil made by the 
Turks in Ipsara was immense, and the 
blow to the Hellenic cause from its 
loss so great as to justify the saying 
at the time in the islands, that one of 
the eyes of Greece was put out. Two 
hundred pieces of cannon, great stores 
of powder, and a beautiAil flotilla of 
ninety vessels, fell into the hands of 
the Ottomans. The iiUiabitants of the 
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lakiid, with the exception of those who 
had saved themselves in boats the even- 
ing before, and a few hundieda who hid 
themselves in caves in the island, were 
destroyed. Among those who escaped 
was the heroic Canaris, who, after dis- 
playing the utmost valonr in the de- 
fence, threw himself into a boat and 
got off. The Turks, highly elated 
with their victorv, sent five hundred 
heads and eleven nnndred ears to Con- 
stantinople, which, with thirty-three 
standards taken, were displayed in 
ghastly rows at the gate of the Sera- 
elio, and excited the people to the 
highest pitch of fanatical exultation. 
Ten females only were made slaves; 
for the Psarriote women, in a heroic 
spirit, drowned themselves, with their 
in&nts, to avoid becoming the spoil of 
the victors.* 

109. The destruction of Ipsara, with 
its heroic termination, maae a prodi- 
gious sensation in Christendom, and 
much strengthened the general con- 
viction that some intervention of the 
Western powers had become indis- 
pensable, if a Christian state was to 
be rescued from utter destraction at 
the hands of the Mohammedans. But 
in the immediate neighbourhood it had 
no 9ach depressing effect; the result 
was rather the reverse. The council 
of Hydra acted a noble part on the 
occasion. So far from thinking of 
submitting, they fitted out every dis- 
posable vessel, and soon had two 
3uadrons at sea, one of which, under 
iaulis, went to the south to watch 
the E^prptian fleet, which was ap- 
proachmg; while another under Can- 
aris made for Samos, which was men- 
aced with the &te of Chios and Ipsara. 

* ** Les inftcAleB AmanteB, que les rebelles 
Ipsariotes avaient appelte k leur secoon, ont 
ilt toas posste au fll de I'^p^e, et ont ainsi 
fait r^preave de la pnigsance Masulmane. 
Bix des chefli de rinsurrection, et environ 
800 hommes, ont ii6 faits prlsonniers; 110 
lAtimens, et plus de 100 pfboes de canon, sont 
tomb^s en notre pouvoir; enfln, tout I'llo 
d'Ipsaxa a it& soumise par la grftce du Tout- 
Pulasani Plus de 500 tdtes d'infidMes, plus 
de 1100 oreilles, et 33 drapeauz, ont 6te en- 
voy^s k la Sublime Porte par le dit Pacha, et 
jet^s k terre avec m^pris." — Inscription 
(J<^fla\ July 24, 1824, d Constantinople aux 
Port€8 du Seraglio : Annuaire Historique, vii 
417. 



The danger to that island was immi- 
nent, for twenty thousand Asiatics,. 
flushed with the blood of the Chris- 
tians whom they had massacred at 
New Eehelles, in Asia Minor, awaited 
only the approach of the fleet to em- 
bark and exterminate the inhabitants 
of Samoa. Meanwhile Odysseus and 
the other chiefii of eastern Greece, 
burying their divisions in oblivion, 
sent twelve hundred excellent troops 
to strengthen the garrison of Hydn, 
which became so strong as to be able 
not only to defy attack, but even re- 
sume we offensive. An expedition 
was fitted out to retake Ipsara, wher& 
a garrison of one thousand men had 
been left by the Capitan Pacha. It 
landed in the same bay where the 
Tufks had effected their descent, de- 
feated and made prisoner the garrison, 
and captured or aestroyed all the gun- 
boats in the harbour, thirty in nunfber. 
Finding the island entirely destroyed, 
and two hundred wretches merely wan- 
dering among the ruins, they entirely 
evacuated it, taking away this rem- 
nant of the inhabitants to Hydra. 

110. Menaced with an inunediate 
descent and utter ruin, the inhabitants 
of Samos prepared vigorously for their 
defence. Having received aasnrances 
of support from the Government at 
Napou di Romania, Lycuigus, the 
governor, assembled all the male po- 
pulation of the island capable <tf bear- 
mg arms, twelve thousand in nnmber, 
on the coast; and having sent all tJie 
women and children to the mountains, 
every preparation was made for a vigor- 
ous defence. It depended, however, 
mainly on the naval force asaemblei 
for the protection of the island ; for if 
the Turks once effected a landing, it 
was easy to foresee it would undeirao 
the fate of Chios and Ipsara. The 
combined fleet of Spezzia and Hydra, 
of forty sail, ere long made its appear- 
ance, under the command of SaJch- 
touri; and the Ottoman fleet, also of 
forty sail, but much larger ressels, 
soon hove in sight. After several in- 
decisive actions in the straits, in one 
of which Canaris advanced with his 
fireship into the middle of the enemy s 
fleet, and threw them into such con- 
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stemation that they all took to flight, 
tlie Turkish admiral on the 17 th made 
a grand attack. The moment was terri- 
l>le : forty ships on each side the straits, 
between Samoa and the Asiatic shore, 
lay facing each other; on the opposite 
sh.ores sixty thousand combatants stood 
-watching the conflict ; and on the hills 
in the island a trembling crowd of 
thirty thousand women and children 
ffazed with speechless anxiety on the 
&sue of a conflict on which the lives 
and liberties of all were dependent. At 
ten in the morning the fireships were 
launched: the Endnote ones fiiiled 
from the pusillanimity of the crews, 
who abandoned them before they 
reached the enemy; but Canaris was 
at hand to repair the loss. Steering 
his fireship direct on a frigate of fifty- 
four guns, he grappled her so strongly 
that all attempts to separate the ships 
were vain ; the Turks, six hundred m 
ntonber, all leapt overboard, and soon 
after the vessel blew up with an ex- 
plosion so terrible that twelve boats 
around it were destroyed, and several 
persons even on shore were killed by 
the falling of the spars and masts. 
Two other schooners, carrying twenty 
and thirty guns, were soon after burned 
by the Hydriote vessels ; and at five 
in the evening the whole Turkish fleet 
moved off to the southward, with the 
loss of three fine vessels, one hun- 
dred guns, and twelve hundred killed 
and wounded. Samos was delivered, 
and the inhabitants returned to their 
houses, and crowded to the churches 
to return thanks to Heaven for their 
deliverance. 

111. The object of the Turkish ad- 
miral, after his repulse at Samos, was 
to join the Egyptian fleet, and with 
the combined forces make a descent 
upon the Morea. The Egyptian fleet 
set sail fix>m Alexandria on the 19th 
July, having been detained two months 
later than was expected, inconsequence 
of a dreadful fire in the barracks at 
Cairo, which destroyed immense mili- 
tary stores, and in which four thou- 
sand persons lost their lives. The ar- 
loament, however, when it did set sail 
from Alexandna, was very formidable, 
and the most numerous which had ap- 



peared in the Mediterranean since Na- 
poleon's invasion of Egypt in 1798. 
The combined fleets effected a junction 
in the Gulf of Boudroum, the ancient 
Halicamassus, on the 25th August, 
and they were then found to amount 
to one hne-of-battle ship, 25 frigates, 
25 corvettes, each mounting from 24 
to 28 guns, 50 brijjps and schooners, 
many of them carryiiu^S or 24 guns, 
and 240 transports. The land forces 
consisted of 12,000 regular infantry, 
drilled and organised mer the Euro- 
pean fashion, 2000 Albanian light in- 
fantry, 2Q00 cavalry, 700 gunners and 
sappers, and 150 pieces of heavy or 
field artillery. Altogether the arma- 
ment had on board 80,000 sailors and 
soldiers, and above 2500 cannon; a 
force almost as great as that with which 
England made the descent on Wal- 
chem in 1 809. To oppose this crusade, 
the Greek admiral nad only 70 sail, 
manned by 5000 sailors, and bearing 
at the utmost 800 guns. 

112. With admirable gallantry Mi- 
aulis, notwithstanding this grievous 
disproportion of force, advanced to 
meet the enemy; and several actions 
without any decisive effect took place 
in the beginning of September. At 
lencth, on the 12th September, the 
Hydriote Papantoni laid his fireship 
alongside of the Tunisian admirars 
frigate of forty-four guns, and 750 men, 
all of whom, when she took fire, leapt 
overboard. Soon after the admiral 
was picked up by the Greeks, and made 
prisoner. This success so intimidated 
the Ottomans that they sheered off, 
and the combat ceased. Such wiEUS the 
terror which the Greek fireships in- 
spired that the Capitan Pacha stood 
aloof altogether ; and it was a common 
saying in the fleet, that he might as 
well have been at Constantinople. On 
the 19th, Miaulis succeeded m burn- 
ing two Turkish vessels, mounting, 
the one nineteen, the other twelve 
guns, sdFfcer which the Capitan Pacha 
ran into the Dardanelles. The two 
fleets were almost constantly engs^ed 
daily until the 18th November, when 
Miaulis, notwithstanding his inferior- 
ity of force, ventured t^ engage the 
whole Egyptian sqt^adrQn in a general 
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Inttle, and with each success that a 
fine frigate and twelve lesser vessels, 
with fifteen transports, were burned or 
destroyed, and lorahim fairly fled out 
of the j^rchipdago with his ships of 
war, leaving lus transports to follow 
the best way they conld. They steered 
for Rhodes, and put up in the Bay of 
Marmorice for the winter. He was 
then able to calculate his losses in this 
naval campaign, which was incompar- 
ably the most disastrous at sea which 
the Mohammedans had yet sustained. 
They had two fine frigates, two cor- 
vettes, and two bri^ olown up, one 
corvette wrecked, mtj sail of trans- 
ports taken or destroyed, an admiral 
and four thousand seamen slain, and 
five hundred Arabs carried prisoners to 
Napoli Including those who fell at 
Ipsara and died of sickness, this naval 
campaign had cost the Turks not less 
than fifteen thousand men, without 
any advantage but the destruction of 
that island. The Hellenic Government 
with reason expressed in several de- 
crees their high sense of the services of 
Admiral Miaulis and his brave follow- 
ers, and they were welcomed on tlieir 
return to Hydra with the honours due 
to valour, zeal, and perseverance. 

118. The campaign of the Greeks by 
land this year, though distinguished 
by honourable events, was by no means 
uncheckered by disaster. The Sultan 
had given orders to the Pacha of Wid- 
din to raise thirty thousand men for 
the conquest of eastern Greece ; but 
the Turks had become so disinclined 
to a service which experience had 
taught them was fraught with so many 
dangers, that he never was able to 
bring five thousand men into the field. 
On the 18th July, Ghouras defeated 
< two thousand janizaries, who had come 
across from Kegropont, at Marathont 
and delivered Attica for a time from the 
incursions of the Turks in that island 
— an event which naturally excited a 
great sensation in western Europe. 
The Turks, however, beins soon after 
reinforced by a large body of horse 
from Boeotia, Ghouras to6k refuge in 
the Acropolis, and the Athenians Sjzain 
migrated to Salamis. Upon this, Kou- 
misia Yalcsif who had received the 



most pressing orders from the Sultan 
to proceed to Lepanto, and co-operate 
with Omer-Vrione in the attack on 
Missolonghi, having collected ten 
thousand men, endeavoured to force 
the defiles near Gravia, which were 
occupied by four thousand Greeks ; bat 
he was repulsed with great slaughter, 
and the loss of two guns and seven 
standards. The Ottomans, after this 
check, endeavoured to reach Salona 
and the Gulf of Lepanto, by crossing 
the highest passes of Mount Parnassus ; 
but here again they found the Greeks 
strongly posted, and were repulsed. 
Upon uus the pacha fell back to Sa- 
lonica, and the Turks who occupied 
Athens, being unable to find provi- 
sions, retired from that city and Attica, 
and the Greeks returned from Salamis 
to their houses and shops around the 
AcroDolis. Deprived of this poweriul 
aid, Omer-Vrione was unable to under- 
take any serious operations against Mis- 
solongm ; and the campaign in Epinis 
consisted of nothing but a series of 
skirmishes, most of which terminated 
to the advantage of the Greeks. 

114. Thus had the Greeks the glory, 
in this the fourth year of the war, of 
repelling, by sea and land, the assault 
of above a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Moslems, including the disci- 
plined battalions of Egypt, and that 
with forces not a fourth part of their 
amount Great, indeed, must have 
been the spirit, indomitable the perse- 
verance, unconquerable the courage, 
whichcould enable a body of Cluistiaus, 
not now numbering, alter the losses 
they had sustained, above five hun- 
dred thousand souls, without foreign 
aid, to contend so long with an em- 
pire havinff the resources of thirty-five 
millions of men at command. But 
such a contest, however glorious, could -^ 
not continue for such a length of time 
without wealing out the national re- 
sources ; and the risk was now great, 
that, from the very magnitude of their 
sacrifices, the greatness of tiieir tri- 
umphs, tiie Greeks would be involved 
in ultimate ruin. Crushed for centu- 
ries by the severities of Mohsunmedan 
exaction, thev had no reserved stores 
of wealth, either public or private, to 
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{a.11 "back upon, to maintain the con- 
Test. The treasury was empty, the 
troops for the most part unpaid^ the 
taxes Incapable of collection. The 
Tia.val armament which saved Samos 
and. repulsed Ibrahim's invasion, had 
been mainly fitted out by the fra^ent 
of the Greek loan which Chnstian 
onpidity had permitted to reach the 
sJiores of the Archipelago. From an 
official report laid before the National 
A.ssembly this year, it appeared that 
tl\e whole surface of western Hellas, 
from, the mountains of Agrapho to the 
l^ates of Missolonghi, was one vast 
scene of desolation, presenting to the 
eye only uncultivatea fields and burnt 
hamlets ; and the petty revenue de- 
rived from the fisheries and custom- 
liouse bai'ely sufficed for the humble 
expenses of Mavrocordato's household. 
7he mountains of Thessaly and Boeo- 
tia had become a perfect wilderness ; 
their inhabitants, reduced to half 
their former number, were peculiarly 
<leficient in men — ^a want which, even 
to this day, is severely felt Experience 
had proved that a regular army and 
navy were indispensable, since the 
powerftd fleet and disciplined battal- 
ions of Egypt had been brought into 
action ; but how was either to be 
maintained without a treasury, with- 
out taxes, without resources? Yet, 
in spite of all these disheartening cir- 
cumstances, and when bleeding at 
every pore from the ghastly wounos of 
former years, the Greeks nobly main- 
tained the contest. Amidst all their 
misfortunes, not a voice was ever 
raised for capitulation ; and under cir- 
cumstances when reason might have 
despaired of success, and wisdom coun- 
selled submission, they still bore aloft 
the standard of religion and indepen- 
dence. 

115. But in the midst of these glo- 
rious external efibrts, internal fiEM^tion 
was again rearing its hydra head ; and 
the people, who were daily threatened 
with extermination from without, turn- 
ed their suicidal arms against each other. 
In truth, the democratic government 
established by the constitution was so 
ill suited to the dispositions and wants 
of the people that dissensions were un- 



avoidable. Colocotrohi and the mili- 
tary chiefs, in whom power in conti- 
nental Greece was really vested, had 
only dissembled in their submission 
to tha* executive council ; they waited 
merely till the third annual election 
of the legislature might ^ve, as they 
hoped, a msgority to their adherents. 
In this hope they were disappointed ; 
the election, in September 1824, again 
gave a majority to the executive coun- 
cil, and they, in consequence, named 
Panuzzo Notara president, and the 
Archbishop Theodorito vice-president, 
of the legislative counciL The com- 
position of the executive council, in 
like manner, was favourable to the 
democratic })arty, and entirely adverse 
to the views of the military chiefs. 
This was the signal for the recom- 
mencement of the civil war. Coloco- 
troni declared against the executive 
council near Tripolitza ; several chiefs 
either joined him or disbanded their fol- 
lowers. A conflict ensued, which, how- 
ever, was neither so long nor so serious 
as the former had been. ^ After several 
actions the rebels were defeated, and 
Colocotroni obliged, with his sons, to 
deliver himself up to the executive 
council at Napoli, by whom they were 
sent state-prisoners to Hydra, where 
they were confined in the monastery 
of St Elias. This success completely 
re-established the authoritv of the 
executive council and the legislative 
assembly; but the contest, while it 
lasted, proved eminently prejudicial to 
the Greeks, for it nipped in the bud 
the rising prosperity of the Morea, in 
which it was estimated that, during 
the two years it had been f^ee from 
the ravages of war and the oppression 
of the Ottomans, one-third of new 
land had been brought into cultiva- 
tion. 

116. Ghouras, who had been mainly 
instrumental in quelling the insurrec- 
tion in eastern Greece, was so elated 
with his success that he gave mortal 
offence to Odysseus, whom he suspect- 
ed of leaning in secret to the side of 
the malcontents, and to whom he re- 
fused both pay andrationsfor his troops. 
The consequence was, that the Greek 
captain, dnven to desperation) entered 
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into secret negotiations with the Tnrks, 
with whom, of his own anthority, he 
concluded a truce for the province of 
livadia. Subsequent pubhc acts hav- 
ing strengthened the suspicion that 
he was in secret allying himself with 
the Crescent, his officers and men, who, 
amidst all their divisions, were true to 
their £uth and country, lul abandoned 
him. Aware of the habitual treachery 
of the Turks, he rejected all the offers 
of an asylum offered him by their 
chiefs, and in preference surrendered 
himself to Ghouras, by whom he was 
committed a close prisoner to a tower 
in the Acropolis of Athens. His fa- 
mily were lodged, before his surrender, 
in an inaccessible carem in Mount 
Parnassus. Ghonnis tried to save the 
life of his former comrade and friend, 
and long delayed his execution ; but 
at length the clamour against him in 
Athens became so violent that he was 
oblifjpd to consent to his beinff strang- 
led m prison. On the I7th June the 
body of Odysseus was discovered dead 
at the foot of the tower where he had 
been confined, it was nven out that 
he Imd been killed by a fall in attempt- 
ing to escape ; but no one doubted 
that he had oeen strangled in prison, 
and thrown out. Ghouras afterwards 
never heard, without pain, the men- 
tion of his name, and often said, with 
a sigh, <'In that business I was mis- 
led. The cavern in Parnassus was 
i^terwards given up to Government, 
and an amnesty granted to Odysscus's 
family. 

117. A curious and valuable statis- 
tical document was published at this 
time by the Greek Government, singu- 
larly descriptive of the desperate ty- 
ranny of the Turkish rule. According 
to a census taken in November 1824, 
the population of Athens was 9040 
souls, and the gross revenue of Attica 
collected in ei^it months, from July 
1824 to Febniaiy 1825, onlv £2000 ! 
In the days of Pericles, Athens con- 
tained 21,000 freemen and 400,000 
slaves ; and the gross revenue of Athens 
after the battle of Chseronea, when 
all its foreif^ colonies had been lost, 
was £220,000, equivalent to at least 
£500,000 a-year of our money. The 



population of Athens is now (1854> 
30,000, and it is annually and rapidly 
increasing. Facts such as these requiii; 
no comment : they speak volumes, and 
accuse alike the tyranny of the Moham- 
medan and the selfishness of the Chris- 
tian powers of western Europe. 

118. The year 1825 opened under 
brighter auspices to the Hellenic caase 
thim had hitherto shone upon it. The 
authority of the central government 
was firmly established, the discord be- 
tween it and the miUtary chiefe had 
ceased, and the energies of the state 
might be turned with united strength 
against its foreign enemies. A new- 
loan had been contracted for in Lon- 
don of £2,000,000, at the rate of £554 
paid for £100 of debt acknowledged, 
so that inoney was not likely to prove 
awanting. lliis ample fund, however, 
was so mismanaged and frittered away 
by the Greek committee in London, 
that it proved of much less real service 
to the Greek cause than might have 
been expected. Sensible from the 
experience they had had in Candia of 
the formidable nature of the Egyptian 
reffular troops, the Government asUh- 
lisned several corps, which were to re- 
ceive pay, and act as regular soldiers ; 
but the jealousies of the chiefs, and 
the disinclination of the peasanlry to 
lengthened service, made the recmit- 
iiig go on very slowly. Proud, with 
reason, of their glorious successes in 
the preceding campaign, the Greeks 
entertained a sovereign contempt for 
the Arabs and Egyptians; and as it 
had become evident that the Turks on 
the mainland would not turn out any 
more to attack them, they deemed 
their dangers entirely surmounted. All 
eyes were turned to Patras, which had 
l)een long closely blockaded by sea and 
land, and was now reduced to great 
extremities from want of provisions. 
At sea they divided their ships, as last 
season, into two fleets, one of which 
watched the Dardanelles, while tiie 
other was intended to keep an eye on 
the Egyptian fleet. 

119. The Mohunmedans turned the 
winter to much better account, equip- 
ping ships, levying men, laying ii[> 
magazines of ammunition and prori- 
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Hious, and maldiig erery preparation 
for a vigorous campaign. Nnmbeis of 
Frencli officers had taken service in 
'the ctrmy of the Pacha of Egypt, and 
broiiglit to it the knowledge and the 
resources of modem mUitaTy art ; and 
th.e force which he was now prepared 
to put at the disposal of his son, Ibra- 
him Pacha, was immense. Thirty thou- 
sand. Arabs had been trained and dis- 
cipUued under foreign officers in the 
Koropean manner, and had attained 
extraoTdinaiy perfection both in the 
use of firearms, and in steadiness of 
movement in large masses. Three 
expeditions, each consisting of eight 
thonsand men, were successively to 
sail from Alexandria to convey this 
Sorce to Candia and Rhodes; from 
thence they were to be transported to 
the Morea ; and such was the magni- 
tude of the naval force at his disposal, 
that it was not anticipated that the 
Greeks could make any serious resist- 
ance to the passage of the land force. 
The efforts of the Turks by land were 
to be entirely confined to the siege of 
Missolonghi, the bulwark of western 
Greece, for the prosecution of which 
twenty thousand men were to be placed 
at the disposal of Redschid Pacha by 
the concurring efforts of all the sur- 
rounding paclms ; and they were to be 
aided, if necessaiy, by a detachment 
from Ibrahim Pacha's Egyptians, after 
they had completed the conquest of 
the Morea. Ko attempt was to be 
made to reduce that province by inva- 
sion from the land side, as experience 
had proved that, in the wasted condi- 
tion of the country, any army adequate 
to the undertaking would perish from 
want of provisions, or fall under the 
deadly fire of the Greek musketeers. 

120. As was anticipated, the expedi- 
tion succeeded in crossing the sea with- 
out opposition. The first division, con- 
veying seven thousand troops, sailed 
from Alexandria on the 20th, and ap- 
peared, to the amount of fifty sau, 
under the walls of Modon on the 24th 
February. Ibrahim immediately dis- 
embarked four thousand foot and four 
hundred horse, which he encamped 
around the fortress, and the s(ime day 
reconnoitred Old Navarino, which is 



only two leagues distant. He next 
ordered back the ships to Suda for re- 
inforcements, and on 2l8t March seven 
thousand more landed at Modon, the 
Greeks meanwhile not being in suffi- 
cient strength to disturb his encamp* 
mcnt. Feeling himself strons enough 
to undertake the sie^ of ifavarino, 
Ibrahim took a position before it on 
the 21st with twelve thousand men. 
Upon this the Greek Government, at 
last fillip awakened to a sense of tho 
impending danger, apjpointed Condur- 
riottis general-in-chief in the Morea,. 
left Missolonghi to its own junta, ap- 
pointed Ghouras to combat Odysseus,, 
whose fidelity by this time was more 
than suspected, and directed one divi- 
sion of the fleet to cruise off the Dar- 
danelles to watch the Ct^itan Pacha, 
and the other to proceed to Suda to 
watch the Egyptian squadron. Oon- 
durriottis, who had Mavrocordato with 
him, having collected twelve thousand 
men from all parts of the Morea, took 
post between Kavarino and Modon,. 
m order to intercept the communica- 
tions of the Egyptians between the two 
places. 

121. Ibrahim, well aware of the in- 
fluence of early success in all wars, but 
especially in wars of opinion, resolved 
ujpon immediately commencing opera- 
tions. Accordinglv, on the 19th, he 
attacked the Greeks with four thou- 
sand infantry and five hundred horse, 
and then, for the first time, the supe- 
riority of the Egyptian arms and dis- 
cipline became apparent. The Greeks- 
were disposed in a semicircle, with 
Kara Tasso on the right, and Corta 
Bozzaris on the left, and for some time 
made a spirited resistance. At length, 
however, Ibrahim, at the head of one- 
thousand men, pierced their centre 
with fixed bayonets, a weapon to which , 
strange to say, the Greeks were hitherto 
strangers ; whUe at the same time the 
horse, dashing up a ravine deemed in- 
accessible, completed their rout. Corta 
Bozzaris cut his way through with sreat 
difficulty ; but most of his brave follow- 
ers were slain in rescuing him, and the 
Greeks left six hundred dead on the 
field. TMs battle, though the forces 
engaged on neither side amounted to 
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five thousand men, had a decinye effect 
on the issue of the campaum. It estab- 
lished the superiority of the E^rmtian 
troops, and the inability of the ureeks 
to contend with them in the open field ; 
and by relieving Ibrahim of all appre- 
hensions of being disturbed during the 
J>rogre8S of the si^;e of Navarino, main- 
y led to the reduction of that place, 
and the establishment of the Egyptian 
forces in a solid way in the Morea. At 
the same time the consternation of the 
Greeks was increased by the receipt of 
intelligence that Redschid Pacha had 
seized the defiles of Mseri-Noros, and 
appeared with all his forces before Mis- 
solonghi, which was already invested. 
122. Such was the consternation 
among the Greeks produced by these 
concurring events, that Ibrahim next 
^y attempted to carry the place by 
escalade; but he was roj)ulsed, and 
compelled to commence his operations 
a^ust it in regular form. With this 
view, he directed his attack in the first 
instimce against the isle o( SphtneteriOf 
immortalised by Thucydides in his nar- 
mtive of the Pelopounesian war. To- 
wards success iu this enterprise it was 
indispensable to acquire a naval supe- 
riority, and this was soon secured V 
the arrival, on Ist Mav, of the Egyp- 
tian fleet of ninety sail, including ten 
frigates, whom Miaulis, with seventeen 
sloops, in vain endeavoured to resist, 
which disembarked four thousand men, 
with ample stores and ammunition, to 
aid the besiegers. The Egyptian fleet, 
fivefold superior in force to the Greek, 
surrounded Sphacteria, and established 
a barrier of nfby. sail between it and 
Miaulis, who cruised in the offing, 
wat(!hin^ in vain for an opportunity of 
sending m his fircships, or assisting his 
beleaguered countrymen. The i^nd 
itself was accessible only at a single 
point on the west side, which was de- 
fended by a battery of three guns, man- 
ned by two hundred men under Gene- 
ral Anagnostoras, with three hundred 
Hydriote sailors to work the cannon. 
The little garrison defended itself for 
long with neroic courage ; but fifty 
Tessels of war surrounded it, and by 
landing one body of troops after an- 
other, at length succeeded in over- 



powering its gallant defenders. They 
were all slain, bravely combating to 
the last : Anagnostoras and Sohahini, 
the Hydriote commanders, wore found 
among the thickest of the dead. The 
brig of Psamado remained in the har- 
bour of the island to bring away its 
captain. The boat sent for this pur- 
pose, however, was sunk by tlie multi- 
tude which crowded in, and Psamado, 
left on the shore grievously wounded, 
was last seen with one hand waving his 
cap to encourage his crew, with the 
other brandishing his scimitar in the 
face of his enemies. The condition of 
the brig itself seemed now altogether 
desperate, for after having lost half its 
crew, it had to fight its way with only 
eighteen guns tnrongh the enemy's 
fleet of mty sail, mounting fifteen 
hundred ! But then was seen what, 
in circumstances the most hopeless, 
human heroism can effect With con- 
summate skill and undaunted courage, 
the crew, disdaining all summonses to 
surrender, succeeded in steering their 
devious course through the forest of 
their enemies' masts, and bore to Hy- 
dra, with the standard of the Cross 
still flying, the intelligence of a disas- 
ter wmch had inflicted a greater loss 
on that island than they had sustained 
in the four preceding campaigns. What 
mainly contributed to the success of the 
brig in this mai'vellous action, was the 
knowledge which the enemy had of the 
i*esolution of the crew to blow her up 
rather than be taken, which deterred 
them from coming to close quarters. 

123. The capture of Sphacteria de- 
termined the fate of Navarino in tiie 
days of Ibi'ahim, as it had done in 
those of Pericles. Ibrahim next di- 
rected his efforts against Zanchio, a 
castle in the 1>ay inside of the iskmd, 
situated on a sandy tongue of land, 
and garrisoned by nine hundi-ed men. 
After a gallant resistance it was forced 
to capitulate, but not before the walls 
had been reduced to a heap of loose 
stones, and the terms were honourably 
observed by Ibrahim; but Gregory, 
Bishop of Modon, who was taken pri- 
soner m a sally, was treated with every 
indignity, his beard being plucked out 
by the roots ; and he diediu a dungeon 
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some months afterwards. Master of 
this castle and the island, Ibndiim re- 
d.ou.l>led his efforts against Neo CaMron^ 
or 1^ e^w Navarino, the garrison of which 
liad. \>xA a scanty supply of provisions 
and twenty barrels of gunpowder left. 
Having exhausted these, and seeing 
no liopes of being relieved by sea, they 
-were obliged to capitulate, which they 
did on condition that they should be 
transported to Calamata, under pro- 
tection of a French and Austrian ves- 
sel. Ibrahim religiously observed the 
capitulation, and the garrison, which 
still consisted of eleven hundred men, 
was conveyed in safety to the place 
asreed on. Forty-six guns fell into 
Ibrahim's hands in the place. He 
treated the prisoners kindly, and of- 
fered them every inducement to enter 
his service ; but, to the honour of the 
Greeks be it spoken, not one man 
proved nnfaithml to his religion and 
his country. 

124. Although the Greek fleet were 
not able to prevent the fall of Nava- 
riuo, yet they performed several shin- 
ing exploits m endeavouring to relieve 
ft, which presaged in a manner the 
disaster so terrible to the Crescent of 
wliicli its bay was destined to be the 
tlieatre. On the evening of the 18th, 
Miaulis, taking advantage of a favour- 
able wind, glided, with twenty-eight 
ships, into the channel between the 
isles of Cabrera and Sapienza and the 
coast, and approached the Egyptian 
fleet lying at anchor under the walls 
of Modon. Keeping the enemy in 
check with x^trt of his squadron, he 
launched, with the aid of the rest, six 
of his fireships against the ships in 
the roads. Tney proved entirely suc- 
cessful. One of them grappled the 
Asia^ of fifty -four guns; others fas- 
tened on two corvettes and three brigs 
of twenty-four guns each, all of which, 
with twenty transports, were in flames 
in a few minutes, and totally con- 
sumed. The bm'ning vessels, which 
cast a broad light over the bay, were 
drifted into the harbour, and it was 
only by the utmost exertions that 
Ibnhim succeeded in saving the re- 
mainder of the fleet, and all the stores 
and magazines of the ai*my which were 



there deposited, from destruction. As 
it was, the Are communicated to a large 
mapizine of provisions in the town, 
which was entirely consumed. 

125. Another naval victory of still 
greater magnitude graced the annals of 
the Greek navy at this period. On the 
24th May, the Capitan Pacha put to 
sea from the Dardanelles with the 
Turkish squadron, consisting of a ship 
of the line of sixty-six guns, two fri- 
gates, six corvettes, and nftv brigs and 
transports, many of which bore tho 
AtLstrian colours. As they had on 
board a vast quantity of ammunition, 
shells, projectiles, scaling-ladders, and 
platforms, it was supposed their desti- 
nation was Hydra or Samos. In re- 
alit}', however, they were intended for 
the siege of Missolonghi, on the vigo- 
rous prosecution of which the Divan 
were now intent. Sakhtouri no sooner 
heard of the approach of the Ottoman 
fleet than he sot sail from Hydra, and 
came ui) with them as they were beat- 
ing through the straits between Andros 
and Eub^a, and, instantly breaking 
their line, sent the dread^ fireships 
among them. Two of them grappled 
the sixty-six gun ship, and blew her 
up, with eight hundred men on board, 
the whole treasure of the fleet, and 
the Capitan Pacha's flag. He himself 
narrowly escaped, by getting into a 
smaller vessel a few minutes before 
the explosion took place. Another 
frigate of thirty-four guns was at the 
same time burnt by the fireships on 
the left. Upon this the Turkish fleet 
fled in all directions ; twenty found 
refuge in Carysto and Suda, but five 
Austrian transports were taken, with 
thirteen hundred barrels of powder 
and great military stores ; and another 
corvette, chased by two Greek brigs, 
was run ashore on the rocks of Syra, 
and burned by her crew, who after- 
wards surrendered to the unwarlike 
.inhabitants of the island. So much 
were the Greeks elated and the Turks 
depressed by these advantages, that 
the former proceeded to blockade Suda, 
and drove the Ottoman fleet of forty 
sail into the harbour, after burning 
a fine corvette of twentv-eight guns. 
But a storm having dispersea the 
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-Greek fleet, tiie Capitan Paclia weighed 
■anchor on the 28d, and reached Nava- 
rino on the 4th July, where he diseni- 
barked four thousand Albanians, six 
hundred horse, and twelve hundred 
pioneers, who proved of the utmost 
-value to the land forces in the Morea. 

126. 6v the acquisition of Navarino, 
Ibrahim had seciued an excellent base 
•of operations resting on that place, 
Ooron, and Modon, and communicat- 
ing readily by sea with his reserves in 
Suda and Alexandria. Having gained 
this advantage, his next move was to 
extend himself in the interior ; and for 
this purpose he advanced against Ar- 
cadia in two columns. The .first suc- 
ceeded in siurprising and sacking the 
town of that name ; out Ibrahim's o>vn 
<*olumn, which took the road over the 
mountains of Aya, sustained a ruder 
encounter. In the pass of Pedimon 
they met Papa Flessa, one of the 
bravest chiefs of the Morea, who, al- 
though deserted by eight hundred of 
his troops, nobly stooil his ground, 
like another liconidas, at the bead of 
three hundred resolute men. They 
long made good the pass, and rei)ulsed 
all the attadcs of the Mussulmans, ten 
times more numerous; until at length 
Ibrahim, drawing his scimitar, hmi- 
«elf headed a general charge of his 
Arabs on Ihe Greeks, whose ammuni- 
tion was now exhausted. In the des- 
perate hand-to-hand struggle which 
«nsued with sabres, bayonets, and the 
but-ends of muskets, all the Greeks 
were slain except two, who, severely 
wounded, passed for dead among the 
•dead bodies of their countrymen. The 
corpses were collected in a heap by 
the victorious Arabs, who cut off the 
heads of their antagonists : on their 
tumulus, as on that of tiieir predeces- 
sors at Thermopylse, might be placed 
the well-known lines — 

** Go, stranger, and at Lacednmon tell, 
niat here, obedient to her laws, we felL'* 

127. After this success, the army of 
Ibrahim was mustered to ascertain its 
strength, with a view to future opera- 
tions. It was found to consist of seven 
thousand eight hundred combatants, 
the remains of fifteen thousand who 



had landed in the Morea; to such a 
degree had sickness, famine^ and the 
sword of the Greeks diminished his 
formidable battalions. Ibrahim, how- 
ever, was not a man to halt in the 
career of success; and, profiting by 
the terror which his victories had in- 
spired, he resolved to push his advan- 
ta^res to the utmost, and advance upon 
Tnpolitza. Colocotroni, on his side, 
haa collected seven thousand moun- 
taineers, with whom he tried to arrest 
the enemy in the defiles. After a 
vigorous resistance, however, Ibrahim 
succeeded in turning the Greeks, and 
forcing them to abandon their posts; 
and the road to Tripolitza being now 
open, Colocotroni sent orders to the 
inhabitants to bum their houses and 
evacuate the place, which was accord- 
ingly done, and it was occupied by 
the Egyptians without resistance on 
the 28a. Having placed a garrison 
there, and given his troops a few hours* 
rest, Ibrahim continued his march to- 
wards Napoli di Romania. From a 
lofty point of the road he caught a 
view of Hydra, and, stretching out his 
hand, exclaimed, *'Ah! little Eng- 
land, how lon^ wilt thou escape me? ' 
So rapid was his inarch, so unexpected 
his approach, that no preparations had 
been made in the capital for defence ; 
and had he at once advanced to the 
gates, he would in all probability have 
made himself master of ft Ipsilanti, 
however, took post with two hundred 
and fifty men at the important position 
of Myli (Mills), where the chief maga- 
zines of the Government were pkced, 
and defended it with such resolution 
that the Arabs were forced to retire 
with the loss of four hundred men, 
and Napoli was saved. Ibrahim, find- 
ing that his coup-de-main on the ca- 
pital had failed, and not being in 
sufiicient strength to attempt its re- 
duction in form, turned asiae to Ar- 
gos, which was burned and abandoned 
at his approach. 

128. When Ibrahim made his dash 
at Napoli di Romania, Colocotroni 
and the other chiefs of the Morea as- 
sembled with twelve thousand men in 
his rear, with a view to cut off his 
communication with Navarino. As 
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WBs without masazines, and the 
<3ounti'y was entirely wasted, they 
3x.oped to reduce him to the necessity 
<=>€ capitulating, as they had done Dra- 
3-inalis's men two years before. But 
tzlxey soon found thiey had a very dif- 
iCerent enemy to deal with from his 
<2oiifased rabble of Osmanh horsemen. 
*Tlie Greek generals stood firm at Tri- 
•oorphse, through which Ibrahim re- 
<<X^iii'ed to pass in his retreat, and this 
X>rought oh a general action. It was 
long contested with the utmost bravery 
•on both sides ; but at length a bod^ 
of horse having appeared "l^hind Tn- 
corphse, and got into the rear of the 
Oonnthians, they took to flight, and 
Iheir rout drew after it that of the 
-whole army. Four hundred were slain 
on the spot, including thirteen chiefs 
of note, and ei^ht hundred made pri- 
Sonera. Old Colocotroni himself, after 
having done all he could to rally his 
men, witii difficulty saved himself on 
a. bajggage-mule. Such was the terror 
inspired by this victory, that the sol- 
•diera of the Morea never again ventur- 
ed to face the Egyptians in the open 
field; and such was the ascendancy 
which they had acquired, that on the 
morning of the 21st, Ipsilanti's corps, 
four thousand strong, dispersed at the 
sight of an E^ptian battalion and a 
few horsemen. After this, the cam- 
paign, in a military point of view, in 
the Morea, was at an end, as the Greek 
chiefs never ventured again to meet 
the enemy in large bodies ; but they 
occupied the mountains, and cut on 
several Arab detachments which were 
ravaging the plains, from which Ibra- 
him, after burning the houses, drove 
away the inhabitants as slaves without 
mercy. A market was opened at Mo- 
don for the sale of captives of both 
sexes, who were crowded in dungeons, 
loaded with irons, unmercifully beaten 
by their guards, and often murdered 
in pure wanton cruelty during the 
night. Such, indeed, was the severity 
with which the^ were treated, that, 
in comparison with it, the old Turkish 
sj^stem of beheading or blowing from 
the mouth of a gun every male prison- 
er above sixteen yeara of age, might 
be considered as merciful. 



129. While these successes were 
shaking the Greek power in the Mo- 
rea, and establishing Ibrahim in a solid 
manner in that peninsula, Redschid 
Pacha had commenced his operations 
before Missolonghi, and that memor- 
able siege had begun which has given 
tliat town a name beside Numantia 
and Saragossa in the archives of the 
human race. Redschid, whose man- 
nera were as popular as his abilities 
were distinguished, established him- 
self at Janina early in January, where 
he began paying assiduous court to the 
Albanians, many of whom he induced 
to join his standard. Deemins him- 
self in sufficient strength to undertake 
the siege, he suddenly appeared before 
Missolonghi on the 17th April. That 
town, built on the edge of a marahy 
plain, bounded by the hills of Zyeos, 
IS protected towards the sea by shaflow 
lagoons, extending ten miles along the 
coast, and five miles broad, and, like 
the lagunte of Venice, navigable, save 
in a few tortuous channels, only in the 
flat-bottomed boats of the natives, who 
derive abundant wealth from the pro- 
duce of their ample fisheries. The 
main channel to the south is com- 
manded b}' the mud-bank and block- 
house of Yassalidi ; those to the north 
by the fortified islets of Poros and 
Anatolicon. Under Lord Byron's di- 
rection (who unhappily died on April 
19, 1824), and with the aid of the 
funds his generosity contributed, the 
Greeks had applied themselves dili- 
gently to strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of the place, and something like 
bastions, ravelins, and lunettes had 
been constructed in advance of the 
mud rampart fiEiced with stone, which, 
with a ditch in front, constituted the 
sole original protection of the place. 
But they were far from being com- 
plete ; for the entire artillery mounted 
on the fortress, exclusive or those on 
Yassalidi and Anatolicon, was only 
forty- eight gpna and four howitzei'S. 
But the garrison swelled to five thou- 
sand fighting men by the influx of the 
armed peasants flving before the ap- 
proach of the Turks, and, directed b^ 
Kothi Bozzaris and Niketas, was ani- 
mated by the best spirit ; and, recol- 
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lecting with conscious pride its suc- 
cessfuT defence during the first siege, 
anticipated nothing but triuni];ii from 
the rraolt of the second. 

180. For ten days after the arrival 
of the Turks, the operations on both 
sides consisted of petty skinmshes 
only; but on the 7tn May the first 
parallel was opened at the distance of 
six hundred paces from the east of the 
town. During the remainder of May 
and June, Redschid, who had by no 
means the skill in sieges of Marlbo- 
rough or Berwick, continued to push 
his approaches under an incessant fire 
from the guns of the place. On 2d 
July the Msieged sprang a mine, and, 
sallying out, gained considerable suc- 
cess, and took seven standards ; but a 
week after their hopes were cruelly 
dashed by theappearafice of theCapitan 
Pacha in the Day with fift^-five sail, 
caiTying five thousand men, and great 
stores of siege equipage, which, not- 
withstanding the losses he had sus- 
tained in the conflicts in the Archi- 
pelago, he had contrived to bring 
through. Animated by this reinforce- 
ment, the siege was prosecuted with 
redoubled activity; and although they 
bravely i*epulsed several assaults, the 
situation of the garrison was by the 
middle of July wellnigh desperate from 
want of provisions. Their only hope 
was in the Hellenic marine, which at 
length made its appearance on the 
29th imder Sakhtouri and Miaulis. 
A])prehensive that the Greeks would 
succeed in throwing supplies into the 
place, tiie Tiu>kish commander resolved 
on an immediate assault, which was 
delivered on August 2. For two hours 
and a half a terrible fire of all arms 
was kept up on the breaches, and a 
mine having been sprung under a bat- 
tery, the Turks advanced in five col- 
umns with such resolution that twenty 
standards were planted on the ruins of 
the work. The Greeks, however, re- 
turned to the charge, bayoneted all 
the Turks who had got in, and ulti- 
mately repulsed the assault at all 
points, with a loss of fifteen hundred 
men to the besiegers. 

131. This success was followed by 
an advantage still more important, 



gained next day at sea. Kotwith- 
standing their great inferiority of for- 
ces, the Greeks, led by Miaulis and 
Sakhtouri, boldly advanced against 
the Turkish fleet ; and after exchang- 
ing a few broadsides, three fireships 
maide a dash at the Capitan Pacha. 
He was so terrified at t^eir approach 
that he crowded all sail to escape ; the 
whole fleet followed his example, and 
such was the general terror that, in 
passins Zante on the 5th May, they 
haiileatheir wind to avoid an encoun- 
ter with seven Greek brigs, and never 
ceased their flight till they found shel- 
ter in the harlx>ur of Alexandria. En- 
couraged by this brilliant success, and 
entirely relieved from want by the 
supplies which the Greek fleet threw 
in on the following day, the garrison 
concerted a general attack on the 
Turkish lines with the commanders of 
the squadron. The Greek launches, 
accordingly, well manned, entered the 
lagoons by the Vassalidi channel, cap- 
tured five Turkish boats, and drove 
Jussuf Pacha himself ashore. At the 
same time fifteen hundred chosen men 
made a sally from the town, carried 
four batteries by assault, and returned 
to their walls, after a bloody contest 
of four hours, with arms, twelve stan- 
dards, and some hundred prisoners. 

182. This succession of adverse 
events made no impression on tiie 
stem and resolute soul of Redschid 
Pacha. Having failed in taking the 
town either by famine or assault, he 
resolved upon a plan akin to that by 
which Alexander reduced TVre in an- 
cient, and Richelieu, Rochelle in mo- 
dem times. He began constructing a 
vast mound of earth, which he pu^ed 
forward from his lines towards the 
Franklin battery. It was soon one 
hundred and sixty yards long and 
twelve broad, and entirely bestrode the 
intervening gulf; and the advanced 
end of it being higher than the bat- 
teiy, his troops commanded it, and, 
firing down, slew nine Greeks. The 
battery thus became untenable, and the 
Turks efiected a lod^^ent in it, where 
they immediately mtrenched them- 
selves. The Greeks upon this retrench- 
ed themselves on each side of the bat- 
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ory, and for fifteen days both parties 
SLl>oured assiduously in laying sand- 
>SLf^, fascines, and gabions, and neight- 
trxtnff their respective bulwarks. At 
ensQi, however, the Turks solidly es- 
:.sLl>Tished themselves in the Franklin 
3attery, and, sinking three mines, 
:;l:ireatened to blow up the inner re- 
Lrenchments. The Greeks, seeing that 
If this was done they would soon be 
masters of the place, prepared a fou- 
^^sse with three of their largest bombs 
under the head of the sap, which they 
fiTed on the 31st. The explosion, 
which was very violent, was the sig- 
nal for a general rush of the Greeks 
into the battery, which was as stoutly 
«lefended by the Turks. At length, 
after a bloody contest, which lasted 
till midnight, and in the course of 
^^nrhich the bastion was taken and re- 
-taken seven times, it finally remained 
in the hands of the Christians, who 
not only regained their own work, but 
destroyed tne entire head of the mound, 
V»y which it had been so seriously en- 
dangered. 

133. Though the losses of the be- 
sieged during the last month in these 
rex)eated and sanguinary assaults had 
been very severe, yet they had been 
nearly made up by supplies of men 
from the country, the communication 
with which was still kept open, and, 
since the naval blockade had been 
raised, by succours thrown in by sea. 
In the beginning of September the gar- 
rison was still four thousand strong, 
and! fourteen thousand rations were 
daily distributed to them and their 
families. The losses, on the other 
hand, of the besiegers had been fully 
as great as those of the besieged, and 
it was hard to say which stood in the 
most perilous situation, for the moun- 
taineers hung in rear of the Ottoman 
atmy, and on the least reverse their 
hostility might be expected to be most 
formidable. The Greek journals were 
already raising the shout of victoiy, 
and anticipating the speedy abandon- 
ment of the siege by Redschid Pacha, 
and with a commander of less resolu- 
tion and firmness this would probably 
have been the case; but he was not 
VOL. II. i 



less persevering than his opponents 
— dimculties only the more strongly 
roused his ardent soul. With incred- 
ible diligence he again collected his 
scattered materials, and pushed for- 
ward his mole a second time towards 
the Franklin batter}*-. Again the 
Greeks worked out a mine under its 
head, which they loaded with a fou- 
gasse, and exploded when the Turks 
were within the bastion. The battery, 
the head of the mole, and a crowd of 
Mohammedans upon it, were at once 
blown into the air : a storm of grape and 
musketry completed the destruction of 
the entire front of the column, and the 
remainder took to flight, leaving twelve 
hundred of the bravest of their number 
slain or badly wounded on the mound. 
134. Such was the loss of Redschid 
Pacha in these desperate assaults, that 
his army, by the end of October, had 
dwindled to three thousand men, a 
force not larger than that of the be- 
sieged. Withdrawing, therefore, en- 
tirely his advanced works, he merely 
strengthened his lines round his ma- 
gazines, in order to maintain his ground 
near tlie place till the return of spring 
enabled the Capitan Pacha to bring 
him reinforcements. The Greeks were 
in the highest spirits; their cruisers 
were constantly m sight ; not an ene- 
my's flag was to be seen ; ample sup- 
plies of provisions were brought in 
from Zante in flat-bottomed boats;, 
ami they were already planning a com- 
bined attack by sea and land on the 
Turks, which the strength of the works 
erected by them around their maga- 
zines alone prevented them from car- 
rying into effect. But the Sultan, 
irritated rather than intimidated by 
this succession of disasters, and regard- 
ing the fall of Missolonghi as an event 
with which the termination of the 
Greek war, and possibly the existence 
of his own empire, was wound up, was 
at the same time making the most 
formidable preparations for its subju- 
gation. He determined on a combined 
attack on the place with the whole 
forces of Turkey, Egypt, and Barbary. 
With this view the Capitan Pacna 
received orders to put to sea directly 
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from Alexandria, with all the troops 
tiie Pacha of ^ypt could collect, 
which were to be placed under the 
command of Ibrahim, who was to 
briuff up all he could assemble from 
the Morea. Eight thousand regular 
infantry, ei^ht hundred irregulars, and 
twelve hun£red cavalry, were embarked 
on board a fleet of one hundred and 
thirty-five vessels, of which seventy- 
nine were of war, including nine fri- 
gfttes, and with these formicuible forces 
e cast anchor in the Bay of Navarino 
on the 5th November. Meanwhile 
Ibndiim, with four thousand men, pro- 
ceeding towards Missolonghi by ra- 
tras, crossed the straits from thence, 
forced with heavy loss the marshes of 
the Alpheus, and, fighting all the way, 
often at great disaid^anta^ united 
his forces to those of Redscnid in the 
middle of December. Considerable 
bodies of troops now joined him by 
sea. The Greeks on their side had 
also received a reinforcement of fifteen 
hundred men, and large supplies of 

Sovisions and ammunition, whTch 
iaulis brought up, and with great 
skill and valour threw in, despite the 
Turkish blockade. This so raised 
their spirits that they anxiously ex- 
pected the general assault with which 
they were threatened from the com- 
bined forces of Turkey and Egypt, 
now mustering twenty-five thousand 
land troops, brides the sea forces. 

135. I>uring these prolonged ope- 
rations the garrison of Missolonghi 
had evinced tne most unshaken forti- 
tude. Between sickness, famine, and 
the sword, the^ had buried fifteen 
hundred of their number; the town 
was in ruins, the walls and bastions 
breached in almost every quarter, and 
the strength of the survivors of the gar- 
rison exhausted by incessant watching 
and combating for nine months ; ana 
in spite of the supplies they had re- 
ceived, provisions were again becom- 
ing scarce, and they were threatened 
with the horrors of famine in addition 
to their other calamities. Yet even 
in these desperate circumstances they 
had never flinched for an instant — 
not a thought of surrender had ever 
crossed their minds; the standard of 



the Cross waved as proudly on their 
ruined ramparts as ever it had done in 
the days of their triumph and festivity. 
'As far as their eyes could reach, the 
sea was covered with Mussulman pen- 
dants ; and the daily increasing num- 
ber of batteries and field-works in the 
plain, studded with the wreck of the 
sie^, gave fearful note of the prepa- 
rations making against them ; while a 
Sriest, two women, and several chil- 
ren, impaled alive in front of the 
besiegers' lines, told but too plainly 
the fate which awaited themselves if 
they fell into the hands of their ruthless 
enemies. Yet even in these awful cir- 
cumstances, and when threatened witli 
an assault from twenty thousand fero- 
cious barbarians, they had the resolu- 
tion to refuse an ofier of capitolatioD. 
even when transmitted by a British 
naval officer, whose vessel was at an- 
chor in the bay. 

136. The whole of February and 
March was spent in a succession of con- 
flicts, at dinerent outworks, between 
the . contending parties, in which, 
though success was various, and the 
besieged always combated with the 
most heroic courage, the scales upon 
the whole preponderated in favour of 
the besiegers. The islet of Vassalidi 
was first stormed, the battery of Dolma 
next carried, and at length the garri- 
son of Anatolicon, having exhausted 
all their means of defence, capitulated, 
and were conveyed to Arta, stipulating 
only for their lives. The convent of 
the Holy Trinity, a fortified post half 
a mile to the south-east of Missolonghi, 
was next taken, after a frightful as- 
sault, in which one thousand Turks 
and Arabs fell, and their dead bodies 
floated about in the lagunae, literallv 
staining their waters with blood. Such 
was the consternation of the Moslems 
at this bloody conquest, that if the 
besieged had thought fit to evacuate 
the place the following night they 
would have encountered no opposition. 
But they were sustained amidst all 
their disasters by their heroic spirit, 
and entertained hopes of being relieved 
by the Greek fleet; so they held by 
their ruined and blood-stained battle- 
ments. 
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187. In this hope, however, they 
-were disappointed. Miaulis, with the 
Oreek flotilla, consisting of forty sail, 
Iiove in sight, and by means of a 
narrow creek concealed by reeds con- 
trived to communicate with the gar- 
Tison, from whom he learned their 
extreme distress. But the force of the 
"Purks was such as to exclude the pos- 
sibility of a direct attack ; and he nad 
not sufficient small craft to force his 
passage, now that Yassalidi was lost, up 
-to the town ; he was forced to write to 
IN'apoli for more small craft to execute 
liis project. But ere he could do so 
the fate of Missolonghi was decided ; 
the last act of the glorious tragedy had 
arrived. Since the 1st April no rations 
had been distributed ; tne firing had 
driven away every kind of flsh, and 
the people subsisted on cats, rats, raw 
hides, and sea-weed. But even these 
deplorable resources were ere lone ex- 
hausted ; absolute famine stared the 
>vretched inhabitants, with their wives 
and children, in the face; the earth 
was strewed with the- wounded, the 
sick, the famished, and the dyin^, for 
whom there was neither food, nor beds, 
nor medicines, nor assistance. Three 
days more, and not a living soul would 
remain within the walls from absolute 
famine. Yet even in these desperate 
circumstances they again refused to 
capitulate on Uie same terms which 
Anatolicon had accepted, and deter- 
mined that if they were forced to 
abandon the ];>lace it should be with 
arms in their hands. They resolved 
on the desperate attempt to cut their 
way through the enemy's lines with 
their wives and children, and if thev 
Gould not escape, at least die with 
arms in their hands, combating for 
their religion, their countr}', and their 
hearths. 

138. Between the 10th and 20th 
April great numbers of persons in the 
town died of famine, and the rapid 
diminution of the miserable means of 
subsistence proved that the desperate 
attempt could no longer be delayed. 
. An attempt of Colonel Fabvier to dis- 
turb the Desiegers in rear, with fifteen 
hundred men from Attica, was defeat- 
ed. Miaulis in vain strove to force 



the maritime blockade with a third of 
the forces of his opponents. In these 
circumstances a census was taken of 
the remaining inhabitants, and it was 
found there were three thousand men 
capable of bearing arms, a thousand 
unfit to wield them, and five thousand 
women and childi*en. It was agreed 
that the sortie should take place on the 
night of the 22d, and be executed in 
the following manner : The three thou- 
sand fighting men, with all the conva- 
lescents, and remaining inhabitants, 
issuing silently from the eastern face 
of the rampart, were to lie prostrate 
till they received a signal from their 
friends without : they were tlien to 
break into two divisions, each headed 
by fifteen hundred fighting men, who 
were to throw themselves headlong on 
the besiegers* lines, and having forced 
them, endeavour to open a passage 
through Ibrahim's camp for the non- 
combatants, women, and children: both 
were then to reimite in a vineyard a 
league and a half fram Missolonghi, 
and pursue their way together towanls 
Salona. 

139. This extraordinary and heroic 
attempt met with a success which could 
hardly have been anticipated. The 
women generally put on male attire, 
and carried pistols and da^ers in their 
girdles ; weapons were given to such 
of the boys as had strength to use them. 
The gunners were ordered to spike and 
overturn their guns before leaving tlie 
ramparts. The hopes of the besieged 
were high, and their courage equal to 
any trial ; but the difficulties they had 
to encounter were much greater than 
had been anticipated, owing to a Bui- 
garian deserter having revealed the 
design to Ibraliim, who made every 
disposition to frustrate it. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the garrison, with their 
wives and children, assembled at night, 
ci'ossed the moat in silence, and lay 
quiet, with their faces on the earth, on 
tne opposite bank. Presently, how- 
ever, the fixing of the bridges over 
the moat, and thewailingof thewomeu 
and children at leaving their homes, 
attracted Ibrahim's attention to the 
quarter where the sortie was to be 
made, and a violent fire of grape and 
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muAketry was directed aeainst it, 
which killed and wounded several. 
For an hour they lay prostrate in the 
dark under this gallinff fire, waiting 
for a signal from Karaiskaski without, 
who h«i been warned of the project, 
and was to aid it by an attack on the 
besiegers' lines with his Albanians ; 
but none such was heard, and at length 
their situation became intolerable, and 
farther suspense impossible. A bright 
moon shone forth, light whispers ran 
through th3 ranks, and up they sprans 
with a loud shou^ " On, on ! Death 
to the barbarians!" The onset was 
irresistible. Neither ditch nor breast- 
work, the fire of grape and musketry, 
nor the bayonets of the Arabs, could 
withstand the desperate shock. In a 
few minutes the trenches were passed, 
the infantry broken, the batteries sil- 
enced, and the artillerymen slaughter- 
ed at their guns. A wide opening was 
made in the besiegers' lines, through 
which the helpless crowd in rear im- 
mediately began to pour in great num- 
bers, ana sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained that the passage was secured 
and the danger oVer. 

140. In tnis hope, howeyer, they 
were disappointed. In the enthusiasm 
of victoiy, the warriors, instead of 
^yiding into two columns, as they had 
l)een oraered, pushed across the plain 
in one solid mass, and defeated with 
great slaughter a body of fiye hun<lred 
Mohamm^n horse who tried to ob- 
struct them. The cavalry, however, 
fell on the unarmed multitude in rear, 
and cut many to pieces. In the con- 
fusion, a cry arose, '*Back to the 
batteries ! " and great numbers rushed 
in wild despair a^ain to the town, 
which they entered at the same time 
as the besiegers, who were now rush- 
ing in on all sides. A general mas- 
sacre immediately commenced of all 
who were found within the walls ; and 
the univeraal consternation was in- 
creased at midnight by the blowing up 
of the ipind powder-ma^^azine under 
the bastion of 6ozzaris, which was fired 
by the Greeks, and destroyed several 
hundred Turks who had crowded into 
it. Indeed, such was the desperation 
"Vfith which the Greeks fought, that 



the loss of the Turks in that awful 
night was fiilly equal to their own. 
Of the column wnich Issaed, cigb- 
teen hundred, including two hundjn&i i 
women, forced their way through 
every obstacle, and, after undeigcdiig 
incredible hardships, reached Salons 
in safety, where they were received 
with transports by the inhabitants. 
Ibrahim boasted that he had collected 
three thousand heads, and sold four 
thousand women and chUdren ; hut 
great numbers of the latter were pur- 
chased and restored to their families 
by the benevolence of the Christians, 
which was strongly aroused oyer all 
Europe by this memorable enterprise, 
closing, as it did, a siege of immortal 
glory.* 

141. Thus fell Missolonghi ; bat its 
heroic resistance had not been made in 

* The following is the statement of the 
losses of the Oreeks during the aiege and sor- 
tie, by an eyewitness : — 

Killed in the town, . . . 2100 
Killed in the sortie, . , . 500 
Men made prisoners, . . 150 

Women killed, .... 1500 
Women and children who drowned 

themselves, 800 
Women and children made prison- 
ers 3400 
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•—HUtoire du SUge de Miaaolonghi, T6, 84. 
Par M. AuousTiME Fabre. 

The following letter, happily preserved, was 
written by K Meyer, a few days before the 
sortie : — 

" The labours we are undergoing, and a 
wound in the shoulder, have hitherto pre- 
vented my writing to you. We are reduced 
to the necessity of feeding on the most un- 
clean animals ; we suffer horribly from hunger 
and thirst, and disease adds much to our 
<^alamitie8. 1740 of our comrades are dead : 
100,000 shot and shells have overturned our 
bastions and houses ; we are in want of fire- 
wood, and pinched by cold. It is an exhilar- 
ating specta(;le to behold the devotion of the 
garrison under so many privations. Yet a 
few daysj and those heroes will be incorpo- 
real spirits. In the name of Nothi Bozzaris 
and our brave soldiers, I declare to you that 
we have sworn to defend Missolonghi foot by 
foot, to listen to no capitulation, and to buiy 
ourselves in its ruins. Our. last hour ap- 
proaches ! History will do us justice, and 
posterity^ will weep our misfortunes. May 
the relation I have drawn up of the siege sur- 
vive me." The author of this letter was cut 
down in the sortie, and his wife and child 
taken : his description of the siege was lost 
— Go&DON, iL 208. 
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'v^ain. It laid the foundation of Greek 
independence ; for it preserved that 
iDlessing during a period of despond- 
ence and doubt, when its yeiy exist- 
ence had come to be endangered. By 
dLra^wing the whole forces of the Otto- 
xnan empire upon themselves, its heroic 
garrison allowed the nation to remain 
-undisturbed in other quarters, and 
prevented the entii-e reduction of the 
Morea, which was threatened during 
the first moments of consternation 
consequent on Ibrahim's success. By 
holding out so long, and with such re- 
solute perseverance, they not only in- 
flicted a loss upon the enemy greater 
than they themselves experienced, 
but superior to the whole ^rrison of 
the place put together. The west- 
em nations watched the struggle with 
breathless interest, and when at last it 
terminated in the daring sally, and the 
cutting through of the enemy's lines 
by a body of intrepid men, fighting for 
themselves, their wives, and children, 
the public enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
It will appear immediately that it was 
this warm sympathy which mainly con- 
tributed to the success of the Philhel- 
lenic societies which had sprung up in 
every country of Europe, and ulti- 
mately rendered public opinion so 
strong as to lead to the treaty of July, 
the battle of Navarino, and establish- 
ment of Greek independence. 

142. The Hellenic cause stood much 
in need of the breathing-time and inter- 
est awakened by this memorable siege, 
for never since the commencement of 
the contest had it been placed in such 
danger as at this time. A feeling of 
despondence pervaded all classes, aris- 
ing from the apparently interminable 
nature of the contest, and the experi- 
enced inability of their troops to with- 
stand in the open field the disciplined 
battalions which Ibrahim had now 
brought to bear upon them. The male 
population of the country was sorely 
reduced by six campaigns, which, 
however glorious, had been attended 
with an immense consumption of hu- 
man life, and money in every depart- 
ment was still more awanting than 
men. Considerable loans, indeed, had 
been contracted for their behoof in 



London, but very little of the money 
had reached the Hellenic shores, and 
the collection of revenue in Greece it- 
self had become wholly impossible. 
Lord Cochrane had, indeed, been pre- 
vailed on by the Hellenic conynittee, 
and the promise of £37,000 paid down, 
and £20,000 more when the indepen- 
dence of the country was secured, to 
devote his splendid nautical talents to 
their cause ; but even his vigour and 
capacity were paralysed by the ineffi- 
ciency or cupidity of inferior agents.* 
Thus the weight of the contest still 
fell with undiminished force on the 
Greeks themselves ; and so strong and 
general, in consequence, were the feel- 
ings of despondency which prevailed, 
that the repi*esentatives of the people 
.signed a solemn act, placing the nation 
under the absolute j)rotection of Great 
Britain, t 

143. But meanwhile the defence of 
Missolonehi stood the Greeks in good 
stead during the anxious period which 
preceded and followed its fall. The 
public voice in England, France, and 
Germany had become so strong that it 
could no longer be resisted ; and it 
met with a responsive echo in the 
breast of Mr Canning, whose ardent 
mind, always enthusiastic in the cause 
of Greece, was now still more strongly 
impelled by obvious considci*ations of 
poucy. The memorial of the Hellenic 
Government had reouested that Prince 
Leopold of Saxe - Coburg might be 
appointed sovereign of Greece. The 
memorial was received ; and although 
no immediate ansNver was returned, it 
soon became evident how agreeable 

* Near £400,000 of Greek money was spent 
on the building of two frigates, and in de- 
fraying the cost of Lord Cochrane's six 
steamboats, which ought to have been at 
Napoli before the end of 1825 ; whereas the 
first reached Greece in September in 1826, 
the Hellas frigate in December of that year, 
Loi-d Cochrane in March 1827, a second 
steamer in September 1827, and a third and 
last in September 1828. — GtoBDON, ii. 276. 

t " 1. In virtue of the present act, the 
Greek nation places the sacred deposit of its 
liberty, independence, and politiciu existence 
under the absolute protection of Great Bri- 
tain. 

" 3. The President of the Conncil shall 
immediately execute the present law. Na- 
poli, July 21 (Aug. 1>, 1825."— ^nn. HUt. viu. 
113. 
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the proposal was to the British Gov- 
eminent In the beginning of January 
1826, Mr Stratford Cannin^ir, nominat- 
ed to the embassy at Constantinople, 
had a secret interview with Mavrocor- 
dato in an island near Hydra, at which 
terms of accommodation were agreed 
on to the satisfaction of both parties. 
These were an entire separation of the 
Greeks and Turks in the revolted dis- 
tricts, and the recognition of the Sul- 
tan's supremacy, on jKiyment of a fixed 
tribute, to be collected by the Greeks 
themselves. 

144. The death of the Emperor Al- 
exander, and accession of NicJiolas, in 
the end of December 1825, made a 
great difference on this question. Not 
only was a formidable and persevering 
enemy to the cause of Greek indepen- 
dence removed bv that event^ but his 
successor upon the throne might rea- 
sonably be presumed to be actuated 
by veiy different sentiments. Nicholas 
was eminently national in his feelings 
and ideas, and the national object of 
Russia for a century and a hsilf has 
been to advance the Muscovite stan- 
daids into Turkey, and plao^e the cross 
upon the dome of St Sophia. The 
public feeling had been strongly maui- 
tested on many occasions : even the 
restraints of discipline and the pre- 
sence of the Emperor had been un- 
able to prevent a tumultuous expres- 
sion of this feeling at a great review of 
the ^ards in Septeml^r 1824 ; and 
nothing but the personal weight and 
known opinions of the old Emperor 
had prevented the public voice mani- 
festing itself in a way still more seri- 
ous and unmistakable. It was not to 
be supposed that a new Emperor would 
any longer resist the national will, or 
that he would forego the present fair 
opportunity of realising all the ancient 
projects of the Cabinet of St Peters- 
burg for the destruction of the Turk- 
ish empire. Impressed with these 
ideas, tne British Government most 
properly resolved to take the initiative 
lu tne transaction, and by making the 
liberation of Greece the joint act of 
the maritime powers, to prevent it 
from falling under the exclusive pro- 
tection of one of their number. Ac 



cordingly, while Mr Stratford Canning 
was directed to do everything possible 
to mollify the Turks, the I>uke of 
Wellington was sent to St Petersburg 
professedly to congratulate the young 
Czar upon his accession, but really to 
arrange the terras of a convention for 
the protection of Greece. This was 
accomplished by a protocol, signed on 
4th April by the Duke of Welnngton, 
Prince Lieven, and Count Nesselrode, 
which may be considered as the cor- 
ner-stone of Greek independence. 

145. By this deed it was stipulated 
that his Britannic Majesty, in conse- 
quence of an application from the 
Greeks, consented to interpose his 
good offices to put an end to the con- 
test with the Turks ; and, desiring to 
concert measures with the Emperor 
of Russia, it was aereed that Greece 
should be a dependence of the Otto- 
man empii-e, paying an annual tributo, 
and governed by native authorities, 
in whose nomination the Porte was to 
have a voice, enioying liberty of con- 
science and freedom of trade ; and the 
two high contracting parties invited 
the Courts of Vienna, Paris, and Ber- 
lin to concur in this protocol, and in- 
terpose their guarantee. But although 
Nicholas eagerly closed with this pro- 
posal for erecting Greece into a semi- 
independent state, he declined admit- 
ting of any mediation of the other 
lowers in regard to his own differences 
with the Porte, which, he alleged with 
reason, Russia was able to adjust for 
herself. 

146. The experienced superiority of 
Ibrahim's disciplined troops to the 
levies en masse in the Morea, led to 
the Hellenic Government taking some 
steps for the formation of a regular 
army. A law was passed by the legis- 
lature establishing a conscription, and 
with the force thus obtained Colonel 
Fabvier succeeded in organising a body 
of three thousand troops, of whom fivd 
hundred were stationed at Napoli, and 
two thousand five hundred at Athens. 
With the latter force he marched oat 
of that city, in order to rednce the 
fortresses in the island of Euboea, 
which still remained in the hands of 
the Ottomans. But the success of the 
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c^miterprise was far from corresponding 
"to the expectations which had been 
formed of it. After bein^ baffled in 
s^everal encounters, Fabvier was ob- 
liged to re-embark his troops after sus- 
'fcaining a loss of two hundred men ; 
n.iid so discouraged were the remainder 
Mrith. the bad success of the expedition 
'that one-half of them deserted^ En- 
couraged by this success, the Turkish 
commanders invaded Attica, and laid 
siege to the Acropolis of Athens, which 
operation lasted a long time, and led 
to several expeditions being set on foot 
to raise the siege, all of which failed 
of effect. 

147. Nerer since the revolution com- 
menced had so deep a gloom hung over 
trie nation as in the end of 1826, and 
the liveliness of Hellenic fancy magni- 
fying the danger, it was expected Uiat 
in a few days Ibrahim would encamp 
under the walls of Napoli, and the Ca- 
pitan Pacha repeat at Hydra the tra- 
gedies of Ipsara. The force employed 
in the reduction of Missolonghi had 
been dislocated after the fall of that 
place ; and Ibrahim himself, with six 
thousand men, had returned to the 
Morea, where no force existed capable 
of keeping the field against him. In- 
deed, the Greek chiefi, taught by ex- 
perience, did not attempt it, out wisely 
took post in the defiles of the moun- 
tains, where the superiority of his re- 
gular troops would be less felt, and in 
that desultory warfare they frequently 
gained considerable advantages. The 
Government was in the most miserable 
state ; the treasury contained only six- 
teen piastres — ^about five shillings. The 
public revenue, which in 1825 had been 
5,500,000 piastres (£90,000), sank in 
1826 to 1,660,000 piastres, or £25,000. 
Some generous loans received from the 
Philhcllenes in western Europe alone 
kept the armaments on foot. The sail- 
ors, receiving no pay, were in a state 
of open mutiny ; the regular troops had 
nearly all disbanded ; and Colocotroni 
could only muster two thousand men 
in the mountains of the Morea. The 
primates of Hydra and Spezzia were 
takinff steps to send away their hidden 
wealtn ; while the populace, suspecting 
their design, kept sullen watch at the 



harbour, declaring that their own fate 
should be the fate of alL 

148. In the beginning of July, the 
fleet of the Capitan Pacha set sail from 
the Dardanelles in such strength that 
the Greeks had no force whatever ca- 
r>able of opposing it. It embraced two 
line -of- battle ships and six large fri- 
gates. One division coasted round the 
Morea, and cast anchor in the Bay of 
Navarino, with succours of all kinds 
for Ibrahim, who was now reduced to 
the most miserable state by the inter- 
minable warfare. Of twenty-four thou- 
sand Arabs who had been shipped off 
from Alexandria within two years, only 
eight thousand were alive, and fifteen 
hundred of these were in hospital ; his 
magazines were exhausted, his military 
chest empty, and his Africans, without 
pay, were becoming mutinous and un- 
ruly. The other division of the Otto- 
man fleet, consisting of the two line-of- 
battle ships and twenty-seven frigates 
and brigs, crept down along the coast 
towards Samos, and excited the utmost 
alarm in Spezzia, the whole population 
of which took refuge in Hyara, where 
the preparations were so complete as 
to defv attack. The Greek fleet hove 
in sight, 'and Canaris, with his usual 
daring, advanced alone in his fireship 
into the midst of the enemy's squadron. 
He had almost grappled a frigate, when, 
t>vo shots striking him between wind 
and water, his vessel began to sink; 
and two Turkish launches approaching, 
he lighted the train, and took to his 
long-boat. One of the Turkish launches 
was burnt by the fireship, but the other 
overtook Canaris, and although he ex- 
tricated himself from their grasp, it 
was only after being severely wounded. 
On the 11th September, Miaulis hav- 
ing come up with twenty sail, a gene- 
ral action ensued, in which the Greeks 
had the advantage ; and such was the 
terror which they inspired among their 
opponents, that on 7th October their 
whole fleet, consisting of forty sail, fled 
from fourteen Greek vessels; and in 
the . middle of November the Capitan 
Pacha re-entered the Dardanelles, and 
laid up his ships in the Golden Horn. 
Justly elated with this glorious cam- 
paign, and with having a second time 
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saved Samos from destniction, the 
Greek fleet retained to Hydra» and 
were received with the transports due 
to their important deeds. 

149. Meanwhile the Turks, more for- 
tunate at land than sea, were actively 
pressing thesie^ of the AcropoUs, where 
Ghouras had shut himself up with five 
hundred men. By drawing the rairri- 
sous from N^gropout and other places 
in his rear, Kalahi had collected ten 
thousand men for the sicoe, with twenty 
guns and six mortars, namessed in a 
way which would have done credit to 
any battering-train in Europe. As the 
slender resources at the disposal of 
Ghouras were wholly inadequate to re- 
sist such formidable forces, the great- 
est exertions were made to raise the 
siege. Karoiskaski received the com- 
mand of the troops destined for that 
end, and he soon collected fourteen 
hundred men, and, including the rem- 
nant of Fabvier's regulars, the whole 
force was about three thousand five 
hundred men. On the 1 7th September 
a ^neral action took place, which ter- 
mmated to the advantage of the Greeks ; 
and if Fabvier's advice to march direct 
vi\)oii Athens when it was over had been 
taken, the sie^e would probablv have 
been raised. But the favourable mo- 
ment was allowed to -pass without at- 
tempting that decisive movement ; and 
two days after, Redschid Pacha him- 
self attacked the Greeks. An obsti- 
nate and bloody action took place, in 
which, though no decisive success was 
gained on either side, yet the advan- 
tage, upon the whole, was with the 
Turks, as they kept their ground, and 
the siege was not raised. Ghouras was 
soon after killed, as he was goins his 
rounds at night, by a chance snot from 
the Turkish lines; but the spirits of 
the besieged were ere Ions raised to 
the highest pitch by the safe arrival of 
four hundred and fifty Roumeliots, 
who with great skill were thrown into 
the fortress. A supply of powder was 
soon after introduced, with equal skill 
and daring, by Karaiskaski; and in 
December he entirely defeated a body 
of fifteen hundred Albanians, near Dau- 
lis, destroying twelve hundred of their 
number. He soon after routed the gar- 



rison of Lepanto — an event which so 
elated the peasantry that they flocked 
in crowds to his standard, and the flag 
of independence once more w^aved along 
all the mils of northern Greece. 

150. But these partial successes and 
disasters determined nothing, except to 
increase the mutual exhaustion of the 
contending parties. The Greeks at this 
period had twenty-eight thousand men 
under arms — a force small indeed, but 
nearly equal to that of their opponents, 
for Ibrahim had not above eignt thou- 
sand men around his standards; and 
such was the horror at the Greek war 
which pervaded all classes of the Otto- 
mans, that all corps marched overland 
into the country melted awav by deser- 
tion before they arrived at the scene of 
action. The campaign, so far as the 
land forces were concerned, depended 
entirely on the siege of Athens, and ac- 
cordingly the utmost efforts were made 
by both ^tarties for its prosecution or 
interruption. For tliis purpose, a com- 
bined attack was arranged between Ka- 
raiskaski's and General Church's men, 
whom Lord Cochrane had disembarked 
from his frigate, the Hellas, in the Pi- 
reeus. On the 27th Ai)ril the convent 
of Saint Spiridion, after gallantly brav- 
ing a terrible bombardment from the 
guns of the Hellas and those of Church, 
capitulated ; but the terms were violat- 
ed by the infuriated Greeks, who mas- 
sacred half the garrison. In the night 
of the 5th May, General Church dis- 
embarked three thousand five hundred 
men, in part regulars ; but they were 
totally defeated, with the loss of two 
thousand men. So complete was the 
rout, so swift the sabres of the Turks, 
that Lord Cochrane owed his escape to 
a precipitate flight, and had. the utmost 
dimculty in regaining his ship by swim- 
ming. This disaster necessarily drew 
after it the surrender of the Acropolis ; 
their i^rovisious were entirely exhaust- 
ed, and ammunition was becoming ex- 
tremely scarce. A capitulation was 
accordingly agreed to, under the aus- 
pices of General Church ; the garrison 
marched out with their arms in their 
hands, so great an object to all sol- 
diers, especially the Oriental, and the 
standard of Mohammed once more 
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waved on the l>attlements of the Acro- 
polis. 

151. But the time had now arrived 
when the vengeance of the Almighty 
was to overtake the oppressors, and the 
cry of an injured race was to ascend to 
Heaven, and find mercv at the Throne 
of Grace. !For seven long years had 
the Greeks, now reduced to half their 
number, contended single-handed with 
the whole force of the Ottoman empire, 
and come off victorious. Iftheyhad lat- 
terly suffered many reverses, and were 
now in a condition all but desperate, 
it was not from their inability to con- 
tend single-handed with the Turks, but 
from the overwhelming weight of the 
Egyptians, whose regular disciplined 
banos had interfered with decisive effect 
in the close of the straggle. But if the 
Turks had brought one powerful ally 
to bear upon the Greeks, the Christians 
brought another to their assistance. 
The protocol signed by Russia and Eng- 
land, on the 4th April 1826, Was not 
allowed to remain a dead letter. The 
generous heart and ardent soul of Mr 
Canning laboured incessantly to effect 
such an alliance as should render it a 
matter of impossibility for the Ottoman 
Government to resist the terms which 
they might impose. In this he was 
energetically aided by the French Gov- 
ernment, which justly felt the necessity 
of taking active steps to prevent the 
great work of Grecian emancipation 
from falling exclusively into the hands 
of the Russians. Tlie result was the 
conclusion of the Treaty of 6th July 
1827, between England, France, and 
Russia, the comer-stone of Greek in- 
dependence, and one of the most glo- 
rious diplomatic acts of which modem 
£urox>e can boast 

152. By the preamble of this cele- 
brated treaty, it was declared that the 
motives which led the high contracting 
parties to interfere, was ** the necessity 
of putting an end to the sanguinar}' 
contest, which, by delivering up the 
Greek provinces and the isles of the 
Archipelago to the disorders of an- 
archy, produces daily fresh impedi- 
nients to the commerce of the Europe- 
an states, and gives occasion to piracy, 
which not only exposes the subjects of 



the contracting parties to considerable 
losses, but renders necessary burden- 
some measures of suppression and pro- 
tection." The object of the treaty was 
declared to be **the reconciliation of 
the Greeks and Turks. " For this pur- 
pose, so soon as the treaty was ratified, 
the mediation of the three powers was 
to be offered to the Sultan, in a joint 
note signed by all their ministers at 
Constantinople ; but an armistice was 
to be absolutely insisted on by both 
parties as a preliminary to the opening 
of any negotiation. The terms pro> 
posed to the Sultan were, that he should 
still retain a nominal sovereignty over 
Greece, but receive from them a fixed 
annual tribute, to be collected by the 
Greek authorities, in the nomination 
of whom the Sultan was to have a 
voice. All the Mussulman property 
in Greece was to be abandoned upon 
receiving an indemnity, and the fort- 
resses were to be given up to the Greek 
troops. If the Porte did not, within a 
month, declare its acceptance of these 
terms, he was to be informed that the 
state of things which had reigned six 
years in Greece, and to which the Sul- 
tan seemed unable, by his own re» 
sources, to put an end, made it im- 
perative upon them, for tlieir own 
security, " to come to an approxima- 
tion with the Greeks, which was to 
consist in establishing commercial re- 
lations with Greece, and receiving from 
them consular agents ;" in other words, 
acknowledging their independence. 

163. When this treaty was intimated 
to the Sultan, he manifested, not with- 
out reason, the utmost astonishment 
and indignation at its contents, and 
declared his fixed determination to ad- 
here to the last in his endeavours to 
reduce his rebellious subjects to sub- 
mission. He replied in a manifesto — 
** The Greeks, who form part of the 
countries conquered ages ago by the 
Ottoman arms, and who from genera- 
tion to generation have been tnbutary 
subjects of the Sublime Porte, have, 
like the other nations that since the 
origin of Islamism remained faithfully 
in submission, always enjoyed perfect 
repose and tranquillity under the 8egis 
of our legislation. It is notorious that 
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the Greeks have been treated like Mus- 
sulmans in every respect: and as to 
everything which regards their pro- 
perty, the maintenance of their per> 
Bonai security, and the defence of tneir 
honour, that they have been, especially 
under the glorious reign of the present 
sovereign, loaded with benefits far ex- 
ceeding those which their ancestors 
enjoyed. It is precisely this great de- 
gree of favour, this height of comfort 
and tranauilUty, that has been the 
cause of tne revolt, excited by malig- 
nant men incapable of appreciating 
the value of such marks of benevo- 
lence. Yielding to the delusions of 
heated imaginations, they have dared 
to raise the standard of revolt, not 
only against their benefactor and le- 
gitimate sovereign, but also against 
all the Mussulman people, by commit- 
ting the most horrible excesses, sacri- 
ficing to their vengeance defenceless 
women and innocent children with 
unexampled ferocity. 

164. " The Sublime Porte being en- 
gaged in punishing, in its owd terri- 
tory, and m conformity with its sacred 
law, such of its turbulent subjects as 
have revolted, can never admit the 
right of any other power to interfere 
with it. The Ottoman Government 
must consider those who address such 
proposals to it as intending to give 
consequence to a troop of brigands. A 
Greek government is spoken of, which 
is to be recognised in case the Sublime 
Porte does not consent to some arrange- 
ment ; and it has even been proposed 
to conclude a treaty with the rebels. 
Has not the Sublime Porte CTeat rea- 
son to be struck with astonishment at 
hearing such language from friendly 
powers ? for history offers no example 
of conduct in all respects so opposite 
to the principles and duties of govern- 
ment. The Sublinjo Porte, therefore, 
can never listen to such propositions, 
which it will neither hear nor under- 
stand, so long as the country inhabited 
by Greeks forms part of the Ottoman 
dominions ; and they are tributary sub- 
jects of the Porte, which will never re- 
nounce its rights. If, with the aid of 
the Almighty, the Sublime Porte re- 
sumes full possession of that country, 



it will then act, as well for the present 
as the future, in conformity with the 
ordinances which its holy law prescribes 
with respect to its subjects." 

155. It soon appeared, however, t^at 
the allied powers were not to allow the 
treaty of 6th July to remain a dead let- 
ter. A British squadron, of four ships 
of the line, under Admiral SirEIdwabd 
CoDRiNOTON, was already iu the Le- 
vant, and a French squadron, of equal 
strength, under Admiral De Rignt. 
So ea^er was the Czar to take a leading 

Eai*t m the approaching conflict, that 
e despatched eight ships of the line, 
under Admiral Heiden, from the Bal- 
tic ; but as this proi>oi'tion was deemed 
excessive on the part of Russia, four of 
them returned to Cronstacit, and the 
remainder only proceeded to the gene- 
ral rendezvous in the .£gean Sea. 

156. Meanwhile the Porte was not 
remiss in measures of defence ; on tlie 
contrary, the pi'eparations, both for 
the reduction of the Greeks and the 
general defence of the empire, went on 
with redoubled activity. Heavy can- 
non, directed by European officers, 
were mounted on the castles of the 
Dardanelles and the Hellespont ; the 
garrison of the isle of Tenedos, at the 
entrance of the Straits, was greatly 
strengthened, and the utmost effoi'te 
were made to increase Ibrahim's force 
in the Morea, who received orders to 
prosecute with the greatest vigour the 
war of extermination in which he was 
engaged. These exertions met with 
entire success. The grand Egyptian 
fleet, consisting of two liue-of-l»ttle 
ships of eighty-four guns each, twelve 
frigates, four of which carried sixty- 
four guns, and forty-one transports, 
having on board five thousand regular 
troops, arrived in the Bay of Navariiio 
in the end of August. Ibrahim imme- 
diately landed the soldiers, and, thus 
reinforced, prepared for the resump- 
tion of hostilities on a great scale on 
shore. The European admirals wei-e 
there with their fleet, but as the Poi-te 
had not, to their knowledge, declined 
the terms of the allied powers, no re^ 
sistance was made to tne landing of 
the troops ; but it was intimated to 
him tha^ if he attempted to leave the 
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[33.y of Navarino, lie would be resisted. 
I b>]ra.hiin replied, as became a good sol- 
dier, that he would not be the first to 
coTxiTnence hostilities ; but that, if he 
received orders from his sovereign to 
sa.il and attack Hydra, he would at all 
tLSiZSLrda obey his instructions. 

1^7. Meanwhile the ambassadors of 
tile allied powers, on the 16th August, 
pi*eseiited a final note to the Turk- 
isli Government. They intimated the 
treaty, and required the Sultan to con- 
tbrm to it. They formally offered to 
mediate between Kim and his revolted 
subjects, and demanded a categorical 
answer within fifteen days; adding, 
' * that it was their duty not to conceal 
from the Reis-Effcndi, that a new refu- 
sal, an evasive or insufficient answer, 
even a total silence on the part of the 
Government, would place the allied 
courts under the necessity of recurring 
to such measures as they should judge 
most efficacious for putting an end to 
a. state of things which had become 
incompatible even with the true inter- 
ests of the Sublime Porte, with the 
security of commerce in general, and 
with the general tranquiflity of Eu- 
rope." On the 30th August, as the 
period allowed for giving an answer 
had expired, the ambassadors de- 
manded a reply. It was given verb- 
ally, and repeated, in the most decided 
terms, the refusal to admit the inter- 
ference of foreign powers in the Greek 
contest, referring to the manifesto of 
9th June as containing the deliberate 
and firm determination of the Porte. 
The ambassadors then presented an 
additional note, informing the Porte 
that, in consequence of its refusal, 
their sovereigns would take the neces- 
sary steps to carry the treaty into ex- 
ecution, and enforce a suspension of 
hostilities, without in any manner in- 
terrupting the friendly relations be- 
tween them and the Sublime Porte. 

158. While these negotiations were 
going on, Ibrahim was not slow in 
prosecuting the war of extermination 
in the Morea, which he had received 
orders from the Porte to undertake. 
On 19th October he marched a 
corps of six thousand men to Cal- 
aniata, and another of three thousand 



to Arcadia, while he himself, at the 
head of an equal force, moved against 
Mama. His footstep were marked 
by desolation. He issued orders to 
put every one to death in the villages 
where resistance was attempted; and 
in several this was actually done. The 
whole ohve and fruit trees, the growth 
of centuries, and sole resource in many 
places of the inhabitants, were cut 
down or burnt. The women and chil- 
dren were all carried off to be sold as 
slaves, the men slain, the houses burnt, 
and continual clouds of smoke around 
the Gulf of Coron bore frightful testi- 
mony to the devastation that was going 
forward. The miserable survivors, who 
escaped the edge of the scimitar by 
flying to the mountains, wandered 
about half starved, and in many in- 
stances perished only by a more lin- 
gering and painful death than being 
put to the sword, or blown from the 
mouth of a cannon — the usual fate of 
all Ibrahim's male prisoners above six- 
teen years of age. 

159. Informed of this devastation, 
and seeing Ibrahim's determination to 
set the proposed annistice at defiance, 
the alhed admirals held a consultation 
off Navarino, and unanimously came 
to the opinion that they had only one 
of three courses to adopt — either to 
continue the blockade of Navarino dur- 
ing the winter, which would certainly 
be difficult, perhaps impossible ; or to 
unite the squadrons in Navarino itself, 
and, by their presence in that secure 
anchorage, compel the inactivity of the 
Ottoman squadron ; or to enter Nava- 
rino, and tnere renew to Ibrahim pro- 
positions entering into the spirit of the 
treaty. This last mode was tiie one 
unanimously adopted ; and it obviously 
meant, that they were to call on Ibra- 
him to desist from hostilities, under 
pain of being attacked in case of refusal. 
Having adopted this resolution on the 
18th October, they proceeded to carry 
it into immediate execution, and thus 
brought on one of the most glorious 
events in the annals of Christendom. 

160. The forces of the Alhes consist- 
ed of ten ships of the Une, ten frigates 
and a brig, and a few smaller vessels ; 
in all, twenty-six sail, carrying 1324 
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goiUL Of these, thl^ line-of-batUe 
ships — ^yiz., the Asia, of eighty-foox 
gans, which bore Sir Edward Codring- 
ton's flag, the Albion, of seyentv-foar 
guns, and the Oenoa, seyenty-ionr — 
were English ; three French — ^riz., the 
Sir^ne, which bore the flag of Admiral 
de Rigny, the Scipio, and the Breslaa ; 
and four Russian, under Admiral Hey- 
den, whose flag was hoisted on board 
the Azoff. The Ottoman force consisted 
of sevenlnr-nine vessels, of which four 
were of tne line, ninet^n frigates, and 
twenty-nine corvettes, besides lesser 
vesselSt armed with 2240 guns ; so that, 
independent of the batteries and forts 
on shore, which were very formidable, 
they had nine hundred guns more than 
the Christians. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, as the latter had a 
great advantage in sail of the line, 
having ten to four, they were, upon 
the whole, superior in strength ; and if 
the battle had been fought at open sea, 
it probably would not nave l^ted an 
hour. But tiie advantage arising from 
this superiority of force was very much 
lost by the position of the enemy, 
crowded into tne Bay of Navarino, where 
they lay under the guns of the batter- 
ies in the form of a vast semicircle, 
having their broadsides turned towards 
the centre of the bay, and so near each 
other as to resemble rather a huge 
floating battery than a fleet of detacn- 
ed vessels. 

161. The combined fleet entered the 
bay at two o'clock on the affcemoon of 
the 20th October. Sir Edward Cod- 
rington led the van in the Asia, fol- 
lowed by the Genoa and Albion ; next 
came Admiral de Rigny in the Sir^ne, 
followed by the Scipio and the Bres- 
lau; Admiral Heyden, in the Azoif, 
brought up the rear, with his three 
other line -of- battle sliips. The six 
leading ships passed the batteries at 
the entrance of the bay, within pistol- 
shot, without opposition, and took up 
their stations directly opposite to the 
heaviest vessels in the enemy's line ; 
the Russians, in the rear, were placed 
abreast of the batteries ; and tne fri- 
gates of the squadron were directed to 
look after the enemy's frigates and fire- 
ships. Nothing could exceed the pre- 



cision with which the diflTerent vessels 
•came in, and took np their respectiTc 
positions. The Asia passed close to iht 
ship of Moharem Bey, and witli salent 
and awful grandeur clewed up her top- 
sails, rounaed to, and let go iier small 
bower-anchor on the larboard of the 
Capitan Pacha's ship of equal size. 
The Capitan Bey said to his colleagues 
as they came in, "The die is now cast 
1 told you the English were not to be 
trifled with." Strict orders liad been 
given not to fire ; and altbou^fa. all the 
ships on both sides were cteared for 
action, and every preparation made, 
not a shot was discharged, until the 
Dartmouth sent a boat to one of ihe 
fireships, which was fired npon, as it 
was supposed they were coming to 
board. Several men were wounded by 
this discharge, which immediately i^- 
duced a defensive fire from the 'Dart- 
mouth, which became extremely "warm. 
At the same time, an officer bearing a 
flag of tnice, sent by Sir Edwud Cod- 
rington to the Turkish admiral's ship, 
was slain ; and a cannon-shot was fired 
at Admiral de Rigny's ship frt>m one 
of the Egyptian vessels. This brought 
on a return from the Asia and Sir^ne ; 
and immediately the fire became gen- 
eral along the whole line. 

162. With characteristic hardihood. 
Sir E. Codrington anchored his vessel 
between the ships of the Capitan Bey, 
the Turkish, and Moharem Bey, the 
Egyptian admiral, and immediately 
began a tremendous discharge, right 
and left, on his antagonists. The Asia 
at the same time was exposed to a rak- 
ing fire from the frigates in the second 
and third line, wnich carried away 
her mizen-mast by the board, disabled 
several of the guns, and killed and 
wounded numbers of the crew. De- 
spite these disadvantages, however, 
the fire of the Asia was kept up with 
such vigour and precision that the two 
admira& ships were soon silenced, and 
floated away mere wrecks. Meanwhile 
the Genoa and Albion took up their 
positions in the most beautiful man- 
ner, and commenced the action with 
the utmost vigour; while the French 
and Russian admirals, aided by their 
respective crews, occupied their ground, 
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ud. rivalled the British seamen in skill I 
;u<i d.ariiig. Tlie Sir^ne ran the great-J 
ist risl^ of being burned by the fire- 
;liips -wliich were launched against her 
◦y tlie £U^tians ; but she was saved 
by the able exertions of Cax>tain Fel- 
lows of the Dartmouth. By degrees 
tlie superiority of the Christian fire 
became very apparent; most of the 
vessels in the enemy's line were either 
sunk:, silenced, or in flames, and such 
of the crew as could escape threw them- 
selves into the sea and made for the 
shore, after setting fire to their respec- 
tive ships. The Asia was for long so 
enveloped in smoke that her fiag only 
could be seen at the mast-head, and 
when a frigate near her blew up, it 
was thought she had exploded; but 
in a few minutes, the smoke clearing 
away, she was seen still maintaining 
the light with untiring energy, and 
a general shout along the whole fieet 
announced the joyous discovery. The 
battle lasted four hours, at tne close 
of which time the whole Ottoman 
ships were burnt, sunk, or destroyed, 
with the exception of twenty -eight 
of the smallest size, which w^ere cast 
ashore, or, still afloat, were spared by 
the conquerors. Fifty-one vessels, in- 
cludinfi^ the four line-of-battle ships, 
nineteen frigates, and twenty-nine cor- 
vettes, were destroyed, with seven 
thousand of their crews. History has 
scarcely preserved the record of so 
complete a conquest, or so awful a de- 
vastation.* 

* Ibrahim Pacha's own acconnt of the dr- 
camstances whichledto the battle of Navarino 
is substantially the same as that given above 
on the authority of the allied admirals : — 

" I had returned, and again left Navarino 
for some days, when the English, French, and 
Russian squadrons hove in sight A fWgate 
and an English brig entered the harbour 
without showing their colours, and, after 
luaking several tacks in the bav, again left 
it without hoisting a flag; conduct which I 
can neither Justify nor account for. On the 
20th the pacha who commanded in my ab- 
sence, observing the allied fleet bearing down 
ou Navarino in order of battle, and with ap- 
parently hostile intentions, sent a boat on 
[H)ard the English admiral, and delivered to 
n\m the following communication — viz., that 
the pacha would oe sorry to see so large an 
winament enter the port of Navarino during 
the absence of Ibrahim; but that if the Allies 
"ad any occasion to communicate with the 
sitore, they could do so with perfect security, 



163. Indescribably sublime was the 
scene which presented itself at the close 
of the action, when the sun decUned, 
serene and unclouded, over this theatre 
of carnage. The line of the Ottomans 
had disappeared ; a few floating wrecks 
alone were to be seen in tne bay, 
clustered round their conquerors ; 
flames were bursting out on all sides, 
and the sea was covered with frag- 
ments of burning vessels, upon some 
of which the standard of the Prophet 
was still to be seen, unsubdued even 
in ruin. Calamitous beyond measure 
to the vanquished, the victory was by 
no means bloodless to the conquerors, 
for the Mussulmans fought with their 
wonted valour, and neitner asked nor 
accepted quarter. The loss on the part 
of the Allies was severest in the Brit- 
ish squadron — a sure proof upon whom 
the weight of the contest had fallen, and 
with whom its principal honour should 
rest : it amounted to 75 kiUed« and 
197 wounded ; the French to 43 killed, 
and 117 wounded. The Russian loss 
is unknown — a certain sign it was not 
great. Sixteen of the killed and 26 
of the wounded were in the Asia alone ; 
among the former was a son of the ad- 
miral. She had 28 shot in her main- 
mast. The Asia, Albion, and Genoa, 
were so much damaged in the fight 
that they were sent home by Sir E. 
Codrington, after having been so far 
repaired at Malta as to be able to bear 
the voyage. Captain Bathurst, of the 
Genoa, nobly fell at the commence- 

and that part or parts of each squadron could 
enter without endangering the peace. I ap- 
peal to you, sir— do you observe anything 
calculated to give offence in a similar re- 
quest? Was it not natural for the com- 
mander to object to the presence of so 
powerful a force, and protest against its en- 
tering the port, espedally as that force was 
four or five times supenor to the Turkish, 
and likely by its warlike presence to provoke 
hostilities? The English admiral sent back 
the boat with the insulting answer, that he 
came to ^ve orders, and not to receive ad- 
vice ; while the combined fleet continued to 
bear down on Navarino in line of battle. At 
two o'clock P.M. the three squadrons entered 
the harbour, and immediately took up their 
berths within pistol-shot of the Turkish fleet. 
In the meanwhile a frigate detached itself 
from the fleet, and anchored athwart two 
fireships which were moored at the mouth of 
the harbour : the French and Russian Squad- 
rons followed the English admiral, and imi- 
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ment of the action. Sir E. Codring- 
ton was on the poop the whole time ; 
his clothes were in several places per- 
forated by balls ; it was almost a mir- 
acle how he escaped onhort 

164. Ibrahim was absent on an ex- 
cursion towards Ryogos at the time 
this disaster was incurred ; but he ar- 
rived at Neocastron on the 21st, in 
time to see the shattered and smoking 
fragments of lus navy. As soon as the 
battle had ceased, the correspondence 
with the admirals was renewed : it 
was agreed there should be no further 
hustihties ; and indeed they were not 
to be apprehended, for the Ottomans 
had no longer the means of carrying 
on the contest Seeing at once that 
all his visions of Grecian conquest were 
at an end, Ibrahim wisely applied 
himself to securing the means of exit 
from a country, the warfare in which 
had proved so disastrous to his house. 
He set about repairing such of his 
transports as had esca|^ the confla- 
gration, and in the bc^nning of De- 
cember he took the first step towards 
the evacuation of the country, by 
despatching his harem, and five thou- 
sand sick and wounded soldiers, who 
arrived safe in the harbour of Alex- 
andria in a few days. They were much 
required in Egypt, for a fresh war had 
broken out there with the Wahabites, 
which severely taxed the resources of 
the country, already strained to the 
uttermost by the Grecian contest. 

tated his manoeavroi. The TurUsli admiral 
seut a boat a second time on board ttie Eng- 
lish flag-ship, to demand some explanation 
of these hostile proceedhigs; bat the mes- 
senger was driven back in a manner equally 
insulting and upjostiflable, while the frigate 
above mentioned sent her boats to seize on 
the flreships athwart which she had taken up 
her berth. At this moment a discharge of 
musketry took place, which proved to be the 
signal for a general action— an action which 
was on^ terminated by the approach of 
night and the utter destruction of our squad- 
ron. The Turkish squadron was composed 
of three line-of-battle ships, fifteen frigates, 
and sevend transports, and was not prepared 
for action; whUe the fleet which it had to 
contend with consisted of ten line-of-battle 
ships, besides a number of fHgates and cor- 
vettes. This being the case, do the three 
admirals really tJunk that they have reaped a 
rich harvest of glory, by crushing with their 
superior forces an opponent who neither ex- 



165. Great apprehensions were en- 
^rtained that when the intelligence 
of the disaster at Navarino "was heard 
at Constantinople, the raf^e of the Sal- 
tan would burst forth in the most 
dangerous manner upon the Suropean 
residents, and even the representatives 
of the allied powers. It proved other- 
wise, however, and the crisis passed 
over with less violence than could have 
been expected. The firm attitude of 
the Divan, however, was not in the 
least shaken by the news of the mis- 
fortune ; and the allied ministers hav- 
ing preised for an answer to their note 
of 16th August, which had never yet 
received one, the Sultan replied by the 
Reis-Effendi, *' My positive, absolute, 
definitive, unchangeable, eternal an- 
swer is, that the Sublime Porte does 
not accept any proposition regarding 
the Greeks, and will persist in its own 
will regarding them even to the day of 
the last judgment" The Divan even 
went so far as to demand, as their final 
terms, after the catastrophe of Nava- 
rino, that they should receive a com- 
Sensation for the destruction of their 
eet, and satisfaction for the insult 
offered to them by the attack made 
upon it, and that the Allies should 
abstain from all interference in the 
affairs of Greece. To these demands 
the allied ambassadors returned for 
answer, that the treaty of 6th July 
obliged them to defend Greece ; that 
the Turks had no claim for reparation 

pected nor had given canae for snch an attack, 
and who was not preiuured for action, nor had 
taken the precautions of defence? But to re- 
turn to the subject, and state who began the 
action, and who has the blame or merit of 
having fired the first shot On this point 
each party is anxious to exculpate itself. 
What, however, is positively known on the 
subject is, that the English frigate, without 
reason or provocation, endeavour<»l to take 
possession of some fireships, and that the 
Just resistance made by the flreships caused 
the first shot to be fired. To conclude, sir- 
being conscious of having given no offence, 
I avow that I am still ignorant of the motive 
which gave occasion for this unaccountable 
conduct. The high powers profess a wish to 
prevent the further efltasion of blood in the 
Levant, while, behold 1 their admirals crim- 
son the waters of Navarino with blood, and 
cover the entire bay with floatinK corpso*."— 
Ibrahim's DMpatcA, October 23, 1827; Dublin 
Review, April 18S7. 
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OTk account of Navarino, as they be- 
gan, the battle ; and that the Porte had 
st;ill less reason to complain, as it had 
"been warned that such an event would 
prol^ably follow the rejection of the 
-terms proposed by the allied powers, 
^ccommoiaation was now obviously 
liopeless; the ambassadors left Con- 
sta.n.'tinople on December 8th, and soon 
aftei* Count Capo d'lstria, who had 
"been elected President of Greece, took 
possession of his new dominions, and 
issued a proclamation, declaring the 
Ottoman yoke for ever broken, and the 
independence of Greece established. 

166. No words can convey an idea 
of the transports of joy which pervaded 
entire Greece when the intelligence of 
the battle of Navarino was received. 
Fast as the flaming beacon which con- 
veyed the news of the fall of Troy to 
Argos, the joyous tidings were trans- 
mitted from mountain to mountain, 
from crag to crag, from isle to isle, and 
one throb of exultation and thankful- 
ness was felt in every bosom. Never 
since the defeat of Hasdrubal by the 
consul Nero, on the banks of the Me- 
taurus, had such a sensation pervaded 
the heart of a nation. Every one felt 
as if he himself were delivered from 
captivity or death. The terrible con- 
test of seven years' duration, upon 
which their lives, those of their fami- 
lies, and their property, had been 
staked, was brought to a close. Chris- 
tendom had come to the rescue ; again, 
as in the days of the Crusades, the 
Cross had been triumphant over the 
Crescent. True, their numbers had 
been halved during the struggle, their 
wives and daughters sold as slaves, 
their houses burned, their fields wasted 
— what then ? These evils had ceased : 
their sons would now be secure from 
the Turkish scimitar, their daughters 
from the Turkish harems ; industry 
would revive, property be rendered se- 
cure, and freedom, spreading its bless- 
ings over their hills and valleys, would 
restore the days of their ancient glory. 
167. Equally great was the sensa- 
tion produced by this memorable event 
over entire Christendom. Never, save 
by the taking of Jerusalem in 1199 by 
the crusading warriors under Godfrey 



of Bouillon, had so unanimous a feel- 
ing of exultation pervaded the Chris- 
tian world: it exceeded that felt at 
the battle of Lepanto, gained by Don 
John of Austria; for that triumph 
only averted a remote danger from 
Europe generally, but this rescued one 
of its most interesting peoples from 
the jaws of instant destruction. Opin- 
ions in England were somewhat di- 
vided, from the obvious increase which 
it gave to the preponderance of Russia 
in the East ; but on the Continent the 
rejoicing was universal. Slow, but 
certain, had been the march of Divine 
jastice ; the final blow was not struck 
till many opportunities of repentance 
had been neglected, and many occa- 
sions of restitution thrown away : but 
when it was delivered, the balance 
was at once righted ; an entire people 
rose from the grave; the blood of 
Chios was avenged by the flames of 
Navarino. No mrther resistance was 
practicable ; the fleets of Asia had been 
sunk in the deep, and its armies had 
wasted away in the struggle ; a single 
day had secured the independence of 
Greece, and restored her to her place 
in the European family. Such a result 
was felt bv every generous bosom to be 
the fit subject of exultation. In vain 
did political considerations intervene ; 
in vain did the caution of statesmen 
stigmatise this glorious achievement 
as ** an untoward event." The chill- 
ing phrase, the unworthy sentiment, 
was drowned in the universal shout 
of Christendom. A voice superior to 
worldly wisdom made itself heard ; a 
feeling deeper than the desire for na- 
tional advantage was generally expe- 
rienced. The cause of religion and 
humanity was felt to have been at 
stake, and men were thankful that, 
after so many alliances had been 
formed for the purposes of ambition 
and national rivalry, one at last had 
been found, where nations were banded 
together in defence of the oppressed, 
and the sword of Christendom had 
been drawn to rescue one of its fami- 
lies fr6m destruction. 

168. Much discussion took place at 
the time, as to which of the contend- 
ing parties was the aggressor at Nava- 
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rino, and, &3 ocoal in such cases, con- 
tradictoiy accounts appeared as to 
which, of the parties &ed the first 
shot Such special pleadine is un- 
worthy of the cause in which Europe 
was engaged on that occasion. The 
Allies uncbubtedly were the aggressors 
in the battle; the sailing in a hostile 
guise into the l)ay was, as Lord £ldon 
justly remarked, a hostile act, which 
authorised the Ottomans to repel them 
by force. But as clearly as the Allies 
were the agsressois in the action, were 
the Turks ue aggressors in the war; 
for they refused to accede to the terms 
of paciUcation proposed to them by the 
Allies for the settlement of the Greek 
question, and had made up their minds 
to brave the united hostility of Christ- 
endom rather than suspend the war of 
extermination Ibrahim was waging in 
the Morea. It is tme, that war was one 
waged against their own revolted sub- 
jects ; it is true that no stranger has a 
right, in the general case, to interfere 
in such a contest ; and it is not less 
true tliat such interference came with 
a peculiarly bad grace from the Allies 
at that time, seeing they had recently 
interfered with decisive effect in Spain 
and Italy, not to support, but to put 
down revolutions. But that conside- 
ration only brings out the more clearly 
the justice of their interference the 
other way in the present instance, and 
the vital distinction between the con- 
test closed by the flames of Navarino, 
and that terminated by the capitula- 
tion of Cadiz. 

169. Though unfortunately confound- 
ed with them by the Emperor Alexan- 
der, the Greek war was, both in prin- 
ciple and object, essentially different 
from the revolutions of Kiego or Pepe. 
It was not a social, but a national con- 
test ; it was not a war of principles 
or privileges, but of religion and. race. 
The statesmen of Western Europe, 
whose vision was blinded on both sides 
by the social convulsions so strongly 
racing among themselves at the time, 
mistook the signs of the times in the 
Eastern world ; they thought they saw 
the marks of revolution in Peloponne- 
sus, when, in fact, it was the contest, 
as old as the Trojan war, of Europe 



against Asia, which was then raging ; 
it was the spirit of Richard against 
Saladin which had really been elicited 
The conduct of the Turks throughont 
the whole of this contest had been so 
atrocious ; their cruelty, their mas- 
sacres, their bloodthirstmess, had been 
so infamous, that they had. cast them- 
selves oat of the pale of civilisation : 
like Robespierre, they had been de- 
clared, and rightly so, hors la loi by 
the human race. Beyond all ques- 
tion, non-interference is the rule, 
and interference the exception; but 
there are cases, as in the instances of 
the French and Spanish revolutions, 
where a different principle mnst be 
established, when the interests of 
humanity require interference with a 
nation^busing the right of the strong- 
est within itself, as of a man threaten- 
ing with death his vdfe or cliildren. 
And if ever there was a nation which 
had brought itself within the exception, 
it was that which had perpetrated the 
massacre of Chios, and was yet reeking 
with the slaughter of MissolonghL 

170. In truth, so far from the treaty 
of 6th July 1827 having .been an un- 
justifiable interference with the rights 
of the Ottoman Government as an 
independent power, it was just the 
reverse ; and the only thing to be re- 

f retted is, that the Christian powers 
id not interfere earlier in the contest, 
and with far more extensive views, for 
the restoration of the Greek empire. 
After the massacre of Chios, the Turks 
had thrown themselves out of the pale 
of civilisation ; they had proved them- 
selves to be pirates, enemies of the 
human race, and no longer entitled to 
toleration from the European family. 
Expulsion from Europe was the natu- 
ral and le^timate consequence of their 
flagrant violation of its usages in war. 
Had this been done in 1822 — ^had the 
Congress of Yerona acceded to the 
prayers of the Greeks, and restored 
the Christian empire of the East under 
the guarantee of the allied powers— 
what an ocean of' blood would have 
been dried up, what boundless misery 
prevented, what prospects of fehcity 
to the human race opened ! A Chris- 
tian monarchy of 10,000,000 of souls, 
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"writli Constantinople for its capital, 
'woxild ere this have added a half to its 
■I>o"pulation, wealth, and aU the ele- 
TO-ents of national strength. The ra- 
;f>icl growth, since the Crescent was 
eixL-pelled from their territories, of Ser- 
'stLbl, Greece, the isles of the Archipel- 
£L^o, Wallachia and Moldavia, and of 
t:l^e Christian inhabitants in all parts 
oC the country, proves what might 
l:i.ave been expected had all Turkey in 
lETirope been blessed by a similar lioer- 
CLl^ion. The fairest portion of Europe 
-would have been restored to the rule 
of religion, liberty, and civilisation, 
n.xid a barrier erected bv European free- 
dom against Asiatic despotism in the 
regions where it was first successfully 
combated. 

171. What is the grand difficulty 
"fchat now surrounds the Eastern ques- 
"tion, which has rendered it all but insol- 
uble even to the most far-seeing states- 
men, and has compelled the Western 
powers, for their own sake, to ally them- 
selves with a state which they would 
all gladly, were it practicable with- 
out genei-al danger, see expelled from 
Europe ? Is it not that tne Ottoman 
empire is the only barrier which exists 
against the encroachments of Russia, 
and that if it is destroyed the indepen- 
dence of every European state is endan- 
gered bv the extension of the Muscovite 
jx)wer from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean ? All see the necessity of tliis 
barrier, yet all are sensible of its weak- 
ness, and feel that it is one which is 
dailv becoming more feeble, and must 
in the progress of time be swept away. 
This difficulty is entirely of our own 
creation ; it might have been obviated, 
and a firm bulwark erected in the East, 
against which all the surges of Musco- 
vite ambition would have beat in vain. 
Had the dictates of humanity, justice, 
and policy been listened to in 1822, 
and a Christian monarchv been erected 
in European Turkey, under the guaran- 
tee of Austria, France, and England, tlie 
. whole difficulties of the Eastern ques- 
tion would have been obviated, and 
European independence would have 
found an additional security in the very 
quarter where it is now most seriously 
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menaced. Instead of the living being 
allied to the dead, they would have 
been linked to the living; and a barrier 
against Eastern conquest erected on 
the shores of the Hellespont, not with 
the worn-out materials of Moham- 
medan despotism, but with the rising 
energy of christian civilisation. 

172. But modern Turkey, it is said, 
is divided by race, religion, and situa- 
tion ; three-fourths of it are Christian, 
one-fourth Mohammedan ; there are six 
millions of Sclavonians, four millions 
of Bulgarians, two millions and a half 
of Turks, and only one million of 
Greeks ; — how can a united and power- 
ful empire be formed of such materials ? 
Most true : and in what state was 
Greece anterior to the Persian invasion ; 
Italy before the Punic wars ; England 
during the Heptaixjhy; Spain in the 
time of the Moors ; France during its 
civil wars ? Has the existence of such 
apparently fatal elements of division 
prevented these countries from becom- 
mg the most renowned, the most power- 
ful, the most prosperous communities 
upon earth? In truth, diversity of race, 
so far from being an element of weak- 
ness, is, when duly coerced, the most 
prolific source of strengjth : it is to the 
body politic what the intermixture of 
soils is to the richness of the earth. 
It is the meagreness of unmingled race 
which is the real source of weakness ; 
for it leaves hereditary maladies un- 
changed, hereditarvdewcts unsupplied. 
Witness the unchanging ferocity in 
every age of the IshmaeUte, the irre- 
mediable indolence of the Irish, the 
incurable arrogance of the Turk ; while 
the mingled blood of the Briton, the 
Roman, the Saxon, the Dane, and the 
Norman, has produced the race to 
which is destined the sceptre of half 
the globe. 

173. Such was the resurrection of 
Gi*eece ; thus did old Hellas rise from 
the grave of nations. Scorched by fire, 
riddled by shot, baptised in blood, she 
emerged victorious from the contest: 
she achieved her independence because 
she proved hei'self worthy of it : she 
was trained to manhood in the only 
school of real improvement— the school 
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of guffering. Twenty-five years have 
elapsed since her independence was 
sealed by the battle of Kavarino, and 
already many of the hopes of her friends 
have been realised. Her capital, Athens, 
now contains thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants— qnadmple what it did when the 
contest terminated; its commerce has 
doubled, and ail the signs of advancing 
prosperity are to be seen on the land. 
The inhabitants have increased fifty 
i)er cent; they are now above seven 
hundred thousand ; butthefatalchasms 
pixKiuced by the war, especially in the 
male population, are still in a great 
measui'e unsupplied, and vast tracts of 
fertile land, spread with the bones of 
its defenders, await in every part of the 
coimtry the robust arm of industry for 
their cultivation. The Greeks, indeed, 
have not all the virtues of freemen ; 
perhaps they are never destined to ex- 
hibit them. Like the Muscovites, and 
from the same cause, they ai*e often 
cunning, fraudulent, deceitfal : slaves 
always are such ; and a nation is not 
crushed by a thousand years of Byzan- 
tine despotism, and four hundred of 



Mohammedan oppression, -without har- 
ing some of the features of the serrik 
character impressed upon it. But they 
exhibit also the cheering symptoms of 
social improvement ; they have shown 
that thev still possess the qualities to 
which uieir ancestors* greatness wis 
owing. They are lively, ardent, and 
persevering, passionately desirous of 
knowledge, and indefatigable in the 
pursuit of it. The whole life which yet 
animates the Ottoman empire is owing 
to their intelligence and ac ti vi ty . The 
stagnation of despotism is unknown 
amon^ them ; if the union af civilisa- 
tion IS unhai)pily equally unknown, 
that is a virtue of the manhood, and 
not to be looked for in the infancy of 
nations. The consciousness of defi- 
ciencies is the first step to their re- 
moval ; the pride of barbarism, the 
self-sufficiency of ignorance, is the real 
bar to improvement; and a nation 
which is capable of making the ef- 
forts for improvement which the 
Greeks are doing, if not in possession 
of political greatness, is on the road 
to it. 
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